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Sutroductory. 
MERICAN—What is this? 


thing new? Allow me one moment, 


A Some- 
my dear friend, to tell you a little story. 

A certain lad, familiarly known in his 
neighborhood as Hank Schmidt, as he 
approached manhood and waited upon 
the ladies, fancied that his name might 
be somewhat improved in good taste 
So after giving the sub- 


and elegance. 
ject due reflection, he resolved to write 
himself Henry Mandeville Smythe. 
Shortly after, he called at the door of 
an old friend, in a distant town, and 
sent in his enamelled card, upon which 
was engraved his altered name. His 
friend Jooked at the card and ejaculated, 
“Henry Smythe! Henry Mandeville 
Smythe!! Who among walking crea- 
tures is he? Some sprig of the aristo- 
cracy, I take itfrom the name. Well, 
Tom, show him in. Let us see him and 
learn his business,” 

The servant obsequiously bowed in 
the stranger with the euphonious cog- 
nomen; and the old form and face of 
IIank Schmidt walked into the parlor, 
True, he had on a new dress, and looked 
a little more stately, and attempted a 
little more grace, butit still was unde- 
niably Hank Schmidt. 

“Why Hank,” shouted his warm- 
hearted friend, shaking his hand 
earnestly, “I am right glad to see 
you, but what does this card mean? 
You need no strange nate to secure a 
welcome from me.” 

“That is my name,” said Henry. 
=e thought it needed a little Ameri- | 
canizing, to take the Dutch out of it, ande) 
so I have ventured to alter it a little.” 


No. 1—1 


| that I have a heart 


“Ts your nature altered with this 
change ?”’ inquired his friend. “ Does 
the improvement import that there are 
to be new relations between you and 
me ?” 

“Not at all! not at all!!” was the 
earnest answer. “I have the same warm 
heart still, and wish that you and I 
may meet upon the same friendly foot- 
ing that we have maintained since we 
were boys.” 

Somewhat thus, my dear old friend, 
I suppose you have just found me in- 
troduced into your house, and looking 
surprised, you are ready to say as you 
glance at my card—The American 
Baptist Memorial! — Why what in 
literature is this? Now just pause one 
moment and look again. Don’t you 
know me? Why I am the old “ Bap- 
tist Memorial!” You and I have been 
acquainted for years. I have had my 
name Americanized a little; fancy that 
I am considerably improved in dress ; 
have moved into a new home; and been 
subjected to several changes, all I hope 
adapted to make me more agreeable 
and intelligent. How do you like me 


now? I feel quite solicitous for your 
| good opinion. You may be assured 


as warm and a 
tongue as garrulous as‘ever, and I feel 
a sincere desire that our intimacy 
should be perpetuated. 

Now suppose that you and I sit 


down, and have a friendly chat 


together. I propose to come and see 
you once a month, with your per- 


mission, 80 that we may compare notes 
in relation togwhat is going on in the 
world, an Psicuiarly in the Christian 
World. Iwant to talk with you about 


the changes that are transpiring, the 
tokens of progress that are discoverable, 
about what is doing and what ought to 
be done, on this globe of ours. I shall 
always bring with me a budget of news. 
and we will rejoice together over the 
good and mourn toret 

I think that I shall be 
good many thin 
know, 


her Over the bad. 
able to tell youa 
gs that you will like to 
especially about the 


churches 
and the ministe 


rs and the good i: 
tions of all kinds 

denomination to w 
long. 


istitu- 
connected with the 
hich you and I be- 
you that Iam gleaning 
good things from all quarters, 

I propose coming all the way from 
the city of Philadelphia, once a month 
to pay you this visit, and I promise not 
to be troublesome nor expensive to you. 
I shall ask for no place at your table, 
and require no alterations in 
guest chamber. 


I assure 


or 


your 
I only request that 
my “sheets” may be well aired. Your 
good wife and children shall 
cause for vexation on 
Indeed 


agrees 


have no 
my account. 


ible to the whole family. 

Once a year, about New Year’s day, 
I shall ask you to lend me—one dollar 
—which I will faithfully pay back to 
you, if not in kind, at least in a form 
that you shall consider a satisfactory 
equivalent, 

What say you, my kind friend, will 
you permit my intimacy? Do 
Consent to my monthly visits? I¢ 80, 
1 promise that you and I will have 
many a yood time together. 

As an earnest of 


you 


this friendly com- 
pact, please let me h; 


1ve—Tuat Do.- 
LAR !! 


ee. 


* The American B 


aptist Memorial” 
will be publishe 


din the City of Phila- 
delphia, on the first day of every month, 
under the editorial supervision of Rey, 
J. Lansing Burrows. 

This periodical is not 
interfere in the province 


now published. It will not aim to fur- 


nish the miscellaneous nd fugitive 
articles of a weekly reff S news. 
paper; nor the profound an Me etesany. 


designed to 
of any other 


» I will strive to make myself 
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sical disquisitions of a Quarterly Re- 
view. It proposes to fill a sort of middle 
Space between these classes of publica- 
tions. j 

The first principle which the Editor 
has adopted for the conducting of the 
Memorial is this: Let every article be 
of such a character as a pious and 
intelligent man would wish to preserve 
for future reading, use or referenee. 
This will make an annual volume of 
some 400 pages of such matter as will 
be permanently interesting and use 
ful. Historical sketches ; biographiall 
notices; brief and clear discussions 0@ 
questions of church polity, discipline 
and doctrine ; essays and illustrations 
enforcing practical and experimental 
piety ; church architecture; statisties— 
in a word, every thing that we cant 
procure that promises to be instructive 
and useful to Baptist ministers and 
chureh members, will find a place i” 
our columns, su far as its limits will 
allow, 

There is at present no Repository oF 
perm:nent Record of the general star 
tistics and facts. noting the operations 
and progress of our churches, benevo- 
lent organizations, educational institu- 
tions, ete. Such records, when printed 
at all, are mainly local in their cireula- 
tion, and in forms that can not be 
easily preserved. For yarious uses, we 
often wish to refer to facts and statis- 
tices. How much perplexity and time 
might frequently be saved if instead of 
hunting over old files of papers, Minutes 
or Reports for such infurmation, whieh 
we dimly remember to have seen some 
where, we could at once turn to some 
carefully prepared register of them and 
find what we needed. c 

It is proposed to make the sarees 
eminently such a work, @ Repository 7) 
useful and accurate facts and statistics; 
ecclesiastical, educational and benevo- 
lent. It is @esigned to gather the 
materials from ail possible sources, and 
to record monthly the minutes of the 

| doings of the religious world. 
we AncHITECTURE—In all parts of our 
country, edifices fur public worship are 


THE SPIRITUAL. LABORS OF LAYMEN, ETC. 3 


needed, and many are constantly being 
erected or remodeled. In many cases 
such buildings are constructed with 
little regard to good taste, and often 
both economy and convenience are 
sacrificed for want of correct judgment 
or of suitable plans and models. It will 
be one object of this publication to 
furnish information on this subject, 
and to present plans and drawings as 
models of neat, convenient, and well 
We shall 


furnish engravings, occasionally per- 


adapted houses of worship, 


haps of some that are elegant and ex- 
pensive, but generally of such as are of 
moderate cost and dimensions, suitable 
for villages and rural neighborhoods, 
Not merely to embellish our pages, but 
to make them practically useful, will 
be our aim in this department. 

With this brief exposition of our 
desires and purposes, we commend the 
Memorial to our brethren throughout 
the whole country. If within the com- 
pass of our ability it shall deserve a 
liberal support. If it shall secure such 
a circulation as we anticipate, we shall 
enlarge and improve it with each suc- 
ceeding volume. We have prefixed the 
adjective American, because we mean 
that it shall be a periodical for the 
whole country—confined to no section ; 
trammelled by no ism; fearless for the 
truth ; laden with intelligence from 
all parts of the world for the whole 
denomination. 


Che Spiritual Labora of Loymen 
THE GREAT WANT OF THE WORLD. 


j EV.MR,. BEECHER, writing from 
Bassein, under date of July 21, 
1853, communicates the intelligence, 
that a new church has been organized 
at some distance east of his residence, 
where several families were converted 
through the efforts of a layman. In that 
neighborhood eighty-six converts were 
subsequently baptized and recognized 
as a church of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
We may imagine the emotions and 
labors of that disciple of Jesus, as he 
prosecuted this holy work. No autho- 


rity had been given to him by man, no 
Presbytery had laid hands upon his 
head, no church had given him a li- 
cense to preach the Guspel. He had 
been rescued by the grace of God from 
the darkness and bondage of idolatry, 
had heard, by faith, the Spirit’s whis- 
perings of forgiving and adopting love, 
and with a heart full of piety and zeal, 


had gone to his countrymen, whom no 


minister of the gospel had visited, and 
told them of the love of Christ and of 
the way of salvation through Him. 
[hey listened, many of them believed, 
were converted, and soon the songs of 
Zion chanted by a united Christian 
Church, awakened new echoes in the 


jungles, hitherto resonant only of the 


howlings of heathen worshippers of 
“nats,” And this good work was com- 
menced, not by authority, not by those 
in commission, or in the ministerial 
succession, not by any perfunctory ser- 
vices, but by the voluntary love and 
labors of an unordained, unlicensed 
layman. 

If we were requested to prepare an 
essay on the question, what is of high- 
est practical importance to the efficiency 
and progress of the churches of Christ 
at the present day? we should take the 
theme suggested by this , incident. 
What the Church needs, what the world 
needs, is the voluntary, personal, and 
persevering labors of laymen in pro- 
moting spiritual Christianity. 

This work is too widely deemed the 
official duty of the ministry. While 
the Pastor preaches the truth faithfully 
from the pulpit, many seem to think 
that all is done that can properly or 
eflectively be done, for the sanctifica- 


| ticn of Christians and for the conversion 


of the impenitent. That it is as much 


| the duty of the unofficial disciple, as it 


is of the ordained minister, to strive to 
promote the growth in grace and the 
usefulness of Christians, and to win 
unregenerate souls to Christ, is not the 
practical sentiment among believers. 
Yet it is the theory of the gospel, 
‘‘ Preach the gospel to every creature.” 
Limit this commandinent to the eleven 


f 


to whom it was first addressed, or to 
the official ministry of this or ; 


any other 
age, and it cannot be obeyed, Obe- 


dience to it is a physical im possibility. 
Inspiration has given the } 


est interpre- 
tation of th 


© scope of this command- 
ment in these words: “Let him that 
heareth, Say come.” That the first 
rstood the theory of the 
manner in whieh the 
dispensed js evic 


distiples 80 unde 


£0spel was to be 
lent from their labors, 
“They that were scattered abroad went 
everywhere preaching the word.” Who 
were “they?” “Mon and women,” 
into whose houses S 
had entered, when 
of the Church.” ° 
ministers, did 
write—“* Ye 


aul the persecutor 


he “made havoe 


lo laymen, not to 
the inspired Apostle 
shine as lights in the 
world, holding forth the word of life.” 


We neither obey the precepts of our 
Lord, nor imitate the example of pri- 
mitive Christidns, when we substitute 
pulpit proxies for personal 
ransfer our individual] 
servants, 


labor, and 
duties to official 


We would not be understood as 
speaking lightly of the influence of the 
ministry. Alas! how can we do go, 
when we consider that 
portion of the 


struction 


80 unequal a 
labor of religious in- 
and warning 
cast upon them. 


are, from the 


and appeal is 
We mean that they 
ir numbers 


and position, 
inadequate to the 


k necessary for 
world ; and that 
not God’s plan to 
world merely through the 
official ministry, They have 
work, and it is import 
but they 


wor 
the regeneration of the 
it is convert the 
agency of an 
their 
ant and essential, 
have no monopoly of spir 
labor for the edification of the 
or for the conversion of souls. 


LA anl 
That very many of our ] 
manifest 9 Since 


itual 
Church 


aymen do 
re interest in promo- 
rnaland social influence of 
our churches jg most readily 
Many of them are libe t 
priation of money fi 
proving church 

beney 


ting the exte 


£ranted, 
ral in the appro- 
> building and 
edifices, 
olent Purposes - 
to bring to the sane 


their friends 


im- 
and for all 
and many seek 
tuaries of the Lord 
and neighbors. This 
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kind of labor is all laudable, but at 18 
not sufficient. It is also ome 
granted that the passive example “al 
consistency of multitudes, are beyon 
reproach. Their lives are pure, ere 
conduct in the eyes of the world fau 
less. But this is not sufficient. 

It is further admitted, that very 
many are regular and prompt in their 
attendance upon the services of ye 
Their seats in the a 
of God, and in the social meetings ‘a 
the church, are never vacant. AD 
their voices may often be heard there 
in fervent prayer and in earnest exhor- 


sanctuary. 


- ‘. ‘ to 
tation. But all this not enough, 
” a gOs- 
answer the ends prop sed by the : pe 
- ; ‘ ‘ sh 
pel for the edification iT the a a 
- - me The 
and for the regeneration of men. . e 
. al 1e8 
are classes { f duties, beyond all the - 
j PCihriest ‘ wome 
required of Christian men and wo ; 
r ; , 1e ro 
and which are necessary to the I 
gress and efficiency of the church. f 
We may allude to the character . 
the personal intercourse which C — 
1e igs pe 
tians are required to maintain aa 
“The members shou 7 
» for another.” 
have the same care one for — 
- “Comfort one 
” 
“Strengthen thy brethren. 


each other. 


‘Love each other.” 
another,” 
Now these and a thousand passages > 
Similar purport, indicate the kind o 
social intercourse that is expected a 
characterize Christians. They hs = 
to promote each other’s spirituality — 
growth in grace, Is there not a sa 
deficiency 


in this respect among Chris 
tians of the present day? Who can 
not see that this kind of spiritual social 
intercourse 


among Christians, would 
eff 


ect more in advancing their sanctifi- 
cation and usefulness, than a thousand 
sermons, These social duties are espe 
cially to extend to the sick. the poor, 
the suffering. They are involved in the 
only formal definition of religion which 
inspiration has given. A Pure religion 
and undefiled before God and the 
Father, is this: to visit the fatherless 
and the widows in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” Referring to this very class 
of duties—the visiting 


and comforting 


_ owe to the erring. 
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of the afflicted, our Lord himself says; 
‘“‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it 


not unto me.” And yet how few Chris- | 


tians conscientiously regard this, as a 
practical series of duties, to be observed 
as faithfully as the duty of prayer. 
How few seek out the suffering, that 
they may instruct and comfort and re- 
lieve them. 

In addition to these, we may notice 
that class of duties which Christians 
They are required 


by personal conversation and influence | 


to strive to reclaim those that wander. 
“Ifa man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
which are spiritual restore such an one 
in the spirit of meekness.” “If thy 
brother trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone.” ‘ Brethren, if any of you do 
err from the truth, and one convert 
him, let him know that he who con- 
verteth a sinner from the error of his 
way shall save a soul from death, and 
shall hide a multitude of sins.’ What 


a blessed and efficacious view of discip- | 


line is that which supposes that every 
Christian, personally, will affectionately 
watch over every other, and in the 
spirit of love, admonish and instruct 
and warn and entreat all who stray 
from the strict paths of Christian recti- 
tude. Have we not substituted for this 
affectionate solicitude, a harsh method 
of official treatment, which we call 
“ Church discipline ?” 
untarily visiting an erring brother, in 
the spirit of Christian love, they carry 
a complaint to the Pastor of the church, 
or to the Deacons, or to a “ Discipline 
Committee.” They procure the ap- 


pointment of a Committee to inquire | 


and investigate, that the offeader may 
the church ac- 
cording to rule. The voluntary cha- 
racter of Christian discipline, its loving 
spirit, is destroyed by formalities. 
From the first step, the wanderer is 


be summoned before 


made to feel that he is to be tried as a 


culprit rather than won by compassion 
and love, 
The gospel method of reclamation, 


Instead of vol- 


requires each associated disciple, who 
may know of the faults of a brother, to 
go to him alone, voluntarily, without 
any appointment or authority from the 
church, without any reference to future 
church interference, if he may be won, 
prompted only by personal solicitude 
and affection, and strive to check his 
wanderings, and establish his faith. 
llow efficacious is this method! Ifevery 
erring brother were thus met, at the 
very beginning of his failures and 
faults; met not by one merely, but by 
many, though each alone, and entreated 
and warned ; if kind expostulations and 
prayers harrassed every step in a wrong 
direction, bow happily would the list 
of “exclusions” and ‘ erasures” be 
diminished. Here is a wide field of 
usefulness for private Christians, which, 
alas! fur the efficiency of the Church, 
is left sadly uncultivated. Instead of 
this voluntary system of discipline, we 
too often commence with those steps 
which the gospel recognizes as only 
applicable to extreme cases, 

These are some of the duties which 
Christians owe to each other, in the 
performance of which there are wide 
and lamentable deficiencies. They are 
necessary to the spirituality of the 
churches, and necessary in order to fit 
the Christian spirit for its great work 
of reclaiming the world. 

It will not be doubted that it is the 
purpose of God, to regenerate the world 
through the agency of His churches, 
The duties which Christians owe to the 
unconverted we have indicated in the 
first part of this article. An example of 
the manner of their performance, and of 
their efficacy, is furnished by the labors 
of the Karen laymen. There is a power 
in a personal appeal, in a private affec- 
tionate application of the truth to the 
individual conscience and heart, far 
greater than can ordinarily be attained 
in the pulpit, or in any general addres- 
ses to masses of people. This power 
we earnestly believe must be widely 
exercised by Christians, personally, 
euch within his own sphere of social 
influence, befure the Millennial day will 


a] 


#) 
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dawn in its brightness on 
Let all Christians fee] 
and the truth would + 
and glad voices 


nr “lye 
ut Cart 


and act thus. 


nightily prevail, 
in heaven would « on 
proclaim, “ The kingdoms of this world 
ire become the kingdo: ] 
and of His Christ, 
for ever and ever.” 


ns of our Lor 
and‘’He shall reign 


~ 


Easy. 


ie is no doubt known to most of our 
readers that Roman-Catholie mis- 
8ionaries are in the h; 


Argeneration made 


ibit of baptizing 
dying children, With the view of there- 
by securing their salvation. T> what 
an extent this practice is carried in 
heathen countries will appear by a few 
extracts from the “ Annals of the Pr 
pagation of the Faith,” of which, in 
1846, no fewer than 178.800 
were printed in the ch 

Europe, and which is 
and great authority in regard to Catho- 
lic missions. The letters of the 
sionaries publis! 
rem 


)~ 


Opies 
lef languages of 
how the Official 
mis- 
ied in that work are 
arkably characterized by d 
tory sentimentalism, by vague gascon- 
ade, by a constant studying of effect, 
and at times by things so incredible 
that though we may va 

& record of what Ro 
say of their labors 
set no value on it 


eclania- 


lue the work a 


mish missi Naries 


and successes. 


wa 
&S a record of truth. 
“For a long time,” Say the editors of 
that work, “it was not possible to 
regenerate in the waters of baptism the 
children of infid: 


‘ls, only in some isolated 
places; the number 


from the cradle to the grave 
seal of baptism was still 
for this reason, we have seld 
mention of it to the 
our Annals, 


of those who went 
with the 
small: and 
om made 
pious readers of 
But of latter year 
benefit has been extended j 

consolatory degree, Our missj 
with the A88istance of the 
Association, 


8, this 
in a most 


Maries, 
alms of the 
have succeeded jn render- 
Principal 
We Shall «, on 
0 to reckon the 


ch they 


ing it general among the 


congregations of Asia 
have much to d young 
elect, with whi ever peor 


; 
1e 
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, t of those 
neaven; even now the account of th > 
t there is suffici- 
whom they have sent ther ; 
. ‘ — Dek oe atitude 

ently large to draw forth the gra 


4 . : - fate} And 
and the admiration of our faith. 
sinted 
accor linelv Wwe fi = it to our asso rate 


E 5 . It will 
: : " -acerness,. . 
with a religious « rn 


“ Ty : fad ra 
; r£ v hot 4 res are 
consist of figures only, but figu 


. i - = aT ule 
very affecting when they express a Mm 
= ~ : . od ass 
" . , " ined for the hapnin 
titude of souls gained for th - . ooo 
-_ 2? ‘sé nal ? e pe —" 
of neaven,  — An ais Voi. Vi. | 


+. ~ eTO- 
China. — Wis Lordship, Dr. Pero 
cheau, Vicar-Apostolic of Su-Tchuen, 
L " Hla =a) _ 
13 hus 
one of the provinces of China, thus 
writes :-— 


in danger of death. and the Lord con- 
tint + to bless it Each year the 
number of those whom they regenerate 
goes on increasing 
It was in 1839 12,483 
“40 15,766 
184] 17,825 
i842 20,068 
1843 22292 
1844 24,381 


i tad that about two- 

“We have r marked that al ony 
hird the imb yf these children 
thirds of the num ber 


died in the year in which they were 
baptized, Thus, out of the number of 
1844, 16,763 Winged their flight a wo 
time aft rwards to everlasting Dies 
These happy souls thus 5 pee 
by us in the saving waters of baptism, 


—Can they forget us? Can tl 


is 


4 
’ 


the rem mbrance of that generous As- 


sociation which, under God, has opened 
Pates of heaven ? 

Ly Some Christians, men and 
who are acquainted with the 
Ss of infants, to vo, seek out, 
1ose whom they shall find 
r. It is easy for them to 
meet them, particulas lyin the towns and 
large village 
is to be seen a crowd of poor pe ple, 
reduced to the greatest poverty, who 
come to ask for alms. It is in winter 
especially that the number is highest, 
because Want is more pinching at that 
time. You see them on the roads 
the gates of the towns 
ciowded t gether 


,a 


**7 
and villages, or 


in the streets, poor 
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people, without number, with hardly 
any clothing, having neither fire nor 
lodging, sleeping in the open air, and 
so attenuated by the protracted torture 
of hunger, that they are nothing but 
skin and bone. The women, who are 
in this case the most to be pitied, carry 
on their backs children reduced to the 
same extremity as themselves. Our 
bartizing men and baptizing women 
accost them in the gentle accents of 
compassion, offer them gratis pills for 
these litfle expiring creatures, give 
often to the parents a few farthings, 
always with great kindness of manner, 
and an expression of the liveliest in- 
terest in their situation. 

“For these poor creatures it is a 
sight of transport almost unheard of. 
They willingly allow our people to 
examine into the state of the child, and 
spill on its forehead some drops of 
water, which they declare to be good 
for it, while at the same time they pro- 
nounce the sacramental words. 

“Our Christian baptizers are divided 
into two classes. Some are travellers, 
and go to a great distance to look for 
dying children. Others, being attached 
to certain stations in the towns and 
large villages, devote themselves to the 
same occupation in their neighbour- 
hood. I have just caused to be printed 
some explicit rules, to direct them and 
stimulate them in the exercise of their 
noble functions. 

“The men form a Special Associa- 
tion, which is called 


the Angelical 
Association. 


Every year, by word of 
mouth or by writing, I exhort all the 
priests to spread wider and wider the 
society in which I take a great in- 
terest. ’—‘* Annals,” vol. vi. p- 324. 
Thus the affair is reduced to system, 
at least in the province of Su-Tehuen. 
Mighty as are its results, the mysteri- 
ous influence of Apostolical succession 
is not necessary to its success. Even 
women, young and old, who, we never 
understood, had any pretensions to de- 
scent from the apostles, can open the 
gates of paradise, equally as well as 
Peter or any of his successors, be he 


pope, cardinal, 


archbishop, bishop, or 
priest. Thus, according to mother 
church herself, Apostolical succession 
is not necessary to the efficacy of the 
sacraments, at least, not to that of 
baptism, and she thus administers a 
rebuke to the pride and arrogance of 
the Puseyite and other ministers of the 
Episcopal Church, who plume them- 
selves on being thessuccessors of the 
apostles, and seek to magnify them- 
selves and to sanctify their priesthood 
as if it were only through such persons 
that the virtue of 
was conveyed. 


the sacraments 
3ut though apostolical 
succession is no way necessary to suc- 
cess, yet as we have already seen, 
artifice and trick are often very useful. 
Of this we shall give some other ex- 
amples. 

Cochin China.—The Rev. Mr. Fon- 
taine, Missionary Apostolic, writes :— 

“You will receive with pleasure some 
particulars concerning one of our works, 
—little in appearance, but productive 
of great results for the salvation of 
souls: I allude to the pagan children 
baptized on the point of death. Every 
one can take part in it; but we may 
say that itis principally the business 
of the women: they can more easily 
get into the houses, and people are 
less on their guard against them than 
against men. Through their charitable 
cares a considerable number of these 
little creatures have hardly received life 
before they exchange it for the un- 
ending joys of paradise. 

“In a village, of which the mayor 
is a Christian, there exists a house of 
nuns, whom his lordship sends out in 
different directiors to look for these 
hapless children. They go generally 
two by two, an old and a young one; 
and while the elder one enters into 
conversation, the other, who, in good 
manners, should leave her to speak, 
draws near the mother, who is holding 
the sick child, or sits down near the mat 
on which itis left; she fondles #t, takes 
itin her arms, and while she caresses 
it, she succeeds in dropping on its fure- 
head a little water out of a bottle, 


j 
} 
: 
| 
- 


which she keeps concealed in her long 
white sleeve. In the course of last 
year, these nuns baptized one hundred 
and forty-five; and in the course of 
about a month of the present, they 
have reached the number of ninety- 
six.”—* Annals,” vol. vi. p. 328. 

New Zealand.—The Rev. Father 
Petit-J ean, Missionary-A postolic in 
New Zealand, thas writes :-— 

‘“* At all hours, I traverse the rivers 
and the sea to repair to my Neophytes. 
During one of these voyages, I learned 
that a little child was dying. I im- 
mediately mounted the canoe of the 
nacives to go to save the soul in danger. 
1 was, no doubt, well received by the 
tribe, which says our prayers with zeal, 
although it has not yet actively abjured 
its superstitions; but the father re- 
fused to confide to me his child, under 
the pretext that if she were baptized, 
she would expire the same day, and 
that at her death he could not bewail 
her after the fashion of the Mahoris. 
I said to him all that zeal inspired me; 
but all was in vain. My efforts being 
unsuccessful ; I vowed the infant to 
Mary; I recommended it to the holy 
angels, and I had the happiness of 
opening heaven to it. Here is how I 
Food was prepared for me, 
‘I cannot 


succeeded. 
and I civilly refused it. 
eat,’ said I to my host; ‘my heart 
is sad, on account of this infant, which 
will not see the Great Spirit.” The 
rain had just fallen; I perceived a leaf 
that contained sufficient water for bap- 
tism ; I took it and said to the father, 
‘ Baptism is not a thing to be dreaded; 
this is the way I would proceed, if you 
would let me act,’ and I then adminis- 
tered the sacrament. ‘The father did not 
become irritated ; and now the infant is 
an angel in heaven, praying for the 
mission, and for the pious members of 
the Association for the Propagation. of 
the faith.”—* Annals,” vol. vi. p. 296. 
Wallis Island, — Father Batailon, 
who was afterwards appointed Bishop 
of Enos, and Vicar-Apostolic of Central 
Oceanica writes :— 
** I have had the consolation to ad- 
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minister in secret the sacrament of 
baptism to two young Oceanians, at 
the moment of death. They are gone 
to heaven to swell the number of the 
protecting angels of Wallis Island.” 
In a subsequent letter he tells us 
how he managed to make these pro- 
tecting angels. 
“In order,’”’ 
difficulty, when I wish to baptize chil- 
dren, even under the eyes of their 
mother, this is the way I manage: I 


says he, “to avoid any 


have always about me one little phial 
of scented water, and a second with 
pure water. I throw at first some 
drops of scented water on the head of 
the child, under pretence of giving it 
ease, and while the pleased mother rubs 
it gently over with her hand, I change 
the phial, and pour on the regenerating 
water, without her having any suspl- 
cion of what I have done.” 

Thus do the good fathers claim to peo- 
ple heaven by pious frauds. The practice 
is not confined to some solitary mission, 
nor yet to what might be considered as 
the antiquated missions of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, such as those 
of China and Cochin China; it is a 
practice common to their missions, and 
is introduced into those most lately 
established,—those, for example, in the 
South Sea Islands. The practice is 
not simply approved ; it is applauded 
and extolled in the official publication 
of their great missionary institution, 
the Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith.”—Lclectic Review. 


Objections ta 3nfant Baptism. 
BY REV. J. M. PENDLETON, BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


TINHE following article is an extract 
| from a masterly treatise entitled, 
“ Three Reasons why I am a Baptist.” 
We cordially commend the work as one 
of the clearest and most conclusive 
arguments that has ever appeared in 
popular form. 

1. A decided objection to Infant 
Baptism is that its advocates cannot 
agree why it should be practised. 

How cvaflicting, how antagonistic 
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their views! Roman Catholics baptize 
infants in order to their salvation. 
They consider baptism essential to the 
salvation of adults and infants. They 
have sometimes shown the sincerity of 
their belief by attempting to baptize 
children before they were born. If 
Episcopalians believe their ‘ Prayer 
Book,” they baptize infants to make 
them children of God by regeneration. 
Calvin, as may be seen in his “ Life, 
by Henry,” vol. 1, pp. 82, 83, main- 
tuins that infants are capable of exer- 
cising faith, and that their baptism is 
an exemplification of believers’ bap- 
tism. This seems also to have been 
Luther’s opinion. Wesley, in his 
* Treatise on Japtism,” says: “ If in- 
farts are guilty of original sin, they 
are proper subjects of baptism: seeing, 
in the ordinary way, that they cannot 
be saved, unless this be washed away 


in baptism.” 


The “ Directory” of the 
Westminster Assembly places the right 
of the infants of believers to baptism 
on the ground that they are “ federally 
holy.” The opinion most generally 
entertained among Pedobaptists, pro- 
bably is, that infants should be baptized 
to bring them into the church. But 
Dr. Miller insists that the children of 
professing Christians are born members 
of the church, and are baptized because 
they are members. And Dr. Summers 
derives the right of infants to baptism 
from “ their personal connection with 
the second Adam.” These are speci- 
mens of the reasons urged in favor of 
infant baptism. How contradictory ! 
Ilow antagonistic! It seems that in- 
fants are baptized that they may be 
saved—that they may be regenerated— 
because they have faith—because their 
parents are believers—because they are 
involved in original sin—and because 
they are holy—because they ought to 
be brought into the church—and be- 
cause they are in the church by virtue 
of their birth—and because of their 
“personal connection” with Christ, in 
consequence of his assumption of hu- 
man nature! It would certainly be 
well for the various tribes of Pedobap- 


tists to call a general council, and try 
and decide why infants should be bap- 
tized. ‘The reasons in favor of the 
practice are, at present so contradic- 
tory and so destructive of one another 
that it must involve the advocates of 
the system in great perplexity. Many, 
though, would object to such a council 
because, for obvious reasons, the Pope 
of Rome should preside over it, and 
others would obje¢t because it would 
probably be in session as long as the 
Council of Trent. Still, if one good 
reason could be furnished for infant 
baptism, by the united wisdom of 
Catholics and Protestants, it would be 
more satisfactory than all the reasons 
which are now urged, 

2. A second objection to infant bap- 
tism is that its tendency is to unite the 
church and the world. 

Jesus Christ evidently designed the 
church to be the light of the world. 
His followers are not of the world, but 
are chosen out of the world. If any- 
thing in the New Testament is plain, 
it is plain that the Lord Jesus intended 
that there should be a distinct line of 
demarkation between the church and 
the world. I need not argue a point 
so clear. Now the tendency of infant 
baptism is to unite the church and the 
world, and obliterate the line of de- 
markation which the Savior has estab- 
lished. Let the principles of Pedo- 
baptism universally prevail, and one of 
three things will inevitably follow. 
Rither there will be no church—or 
there will be no world—or there will 
be a worldiy church. The universal 
prevalence of Pedobaptist sentiments 
would bring all “born of the flesh” 
into the church, To be generated, not 
regenerated, would be the qualification 
for membership. The unregenerate 
members would be in a large majority. 
The world would absorb the church, or 
to say the least, there would be an 
intensely worldly church. Is this not 
true of the national churches of 


Europe? The time has been, what- 


ever may be the case now, when in 
England, “ partaking of the Lord’s 
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Supper” was a qualification for 
the civil and military offices of the 
kingdom. Thus a premium was of. 
fered for hypocrisy. In Germany, it 
is said, that women cannot be licensed 
as prostitutes unless they are members 
of the State Church, while the t 
pay goes into the treasu ry 
the clergy draw th 
Unite 


holding 


ax they 
from which 
eir salaries !* Tn the 
1 States of America the 
many counteractin 
infant baptism ¢ 


re are so 
influences that 
annot fully develope 
its tendency to unite the church and 
the world. Indeed, 
Pedobaptists practically repudiate their 
Own principles. They do not treat their 
“baptized children” as church mem- 
bers. If they did, there would truly 
be a deplorable state of things. 

3. Another objection to infant bap- 
tism is that it cherishes in « baptized 
children” the delusive belief that they 
are better than others—that 
tion is more hopeful. 

In many instan 
they are led to eo 
a saved state, 


in some respects, 


their salva- 


ces, it is to be feared, 
nsider themselves in 
The children of Roman- 
ists must so regard themselves, if they 
attribute to baptism the efficacy 
ascribed to it by the Papal hierarchy. 
If the children of Episcopalians believe 
the “ Book of Common Prayer,” they 
must grow up under the false persua- 
sion that in baptism they < 
members of Christ, chil 
and inheritors of 
Heaven.” If the 
believe the 
the prayer 

was heard, 
themselves 


“were made 
dren of God, 
the kingdom of 
children of Methodists 
“ Discipline,” and that 
offered at their baptism 
they must 


as baptized 
“with water,” 


Ghost? 


recognize 
not only 
but “ with the Holy 
hildren of Presbyter- 
Westminster C 


sion” and « Directory,” 


themselves as 


covenant with God” ang th 


“covenant is sealed’”’ 
Will not all these ¢] 
eonsider themselye 
Will they not, und 


at the 
by their baptism, 
asses of 
8 better thar 
er the te 


children 
1 Others? 


aching they 


Letter to. Dr, Ayd 


elotte, 


® See Dr. Maclay’s 
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receive, view other children as consignee 
to the “ uncovenanted mercies of God, 
while they occupy a high vantage 
ground? And will not their ee 
belief present a serious obstacle in t 
way of their salvation ? I would noé 
needlessly give offence, but it oa 
appear to me that there is no — 
probability of the salvation of Pe ic 
baptist children, unless they disbeliev 
the dogmas inculeated in their baptism. 
Will the children of Romanists ever be 
saved while they regard their pater 
as having placed them in a state he 
salvation? Wil] the children of Epis 
become the “children of 
“od” while they entertain the absurd 
notion that they were made his er 
by baptism? Will the children 0 
Methodists be regenerated while they 
ignorantly imagine that they al 
been baptized “ with the Holy Ghost 
Will the children of Presbyterians od 
pent—acknowledge their guilt an 
condemnation as sinners before rete 
while they lay the pernicious, — 
a flattering unetion to their souls, = 
they are “ federally holy,” and ~ 
covenant with God?” Alas for the 
children of Pedobaptists! I we not 
how their salvation comes within the 
limits of possi bility or aera 
until they consider the teachings a 
their “ Prayer Books,” “ Disciplines, 
and “ Confessions of Faith,” = the 
subject of baptism, as absolately false. 
They must take the first step in the 
parsuit of salvation, by denying the 
truth of what they have been taught 
concerning their baptism. It will be 
asked, Are not thousands of the ar 
ren of Pedobaptists converted to God? 
I concede it. Bat why is itso? One 
prominent reason, doubtless is, that on 
the part of their ministers and parents, 
there is a practical repudiation of their 
baptismal The “ baptized 
children,” whatever the baptismal for- 
mulas may say. are taught that they 
are sinners, unregenerate, lost, con- 
demned, and exposed to the wrath of 
God, for the very reason that they are 
not “in covenant” with him. Thanks 


eopalians 


theories. 
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be to God, that the preaching and 
teaching of Pedobaptists do not accord 
with their “Confessions of Faith,’ so 
far as the subject of infant baptism is 
concerned. The discrepancy is vital to 
the welfare of their offspring. 

4, A fourth oljection to infant baptism 
is that it interferes with the independent 
action of the minds of those baptized in 
regard to baptism, and in numberless 
instances prevents baptism on a projses- 
sion of faith in Christ. 

Suppose, when “ baptized children” 
grow up to be men and women, they 
are annoyed with doubts, as is often 
the case, in reference to the validity of 
their baptism. They feel at once that 
they cannot entertain these doubts 
without virtually calling in question 
the propriety of what their parents had 
done for them in their infancy. Filial 
respect and reverence present almost 
insuperable barriers in the way of an 
impartial investigation of the subject. 
The question comes up, “Shall we 
reflect on the wisdom of our parents, 
by declaring their act null and void?” 
If the parents are dead and gone to 
heaven, the difficulty is often still 
greater. The question then assumes 
this form: “Shall we repudiate what 
our now glorified parents did for us 
when they ‘dedicated us to God’ in our 
infancy?” It often requires a great 
struggle before the repudiation is 
resolved on. The man is not to be 
reasoned with who will deny that 
infant baptism interferes with the 
independent, unbiassed action of the 
mind in reference to baptism. And 
then how many would now be baptized 
on a profession of faith in Christ were 
it not for their infant baptism? They 
hesitate to say that the “ infantile rite” 
was worthless. They know that great 
and good men have practised infant 
baptism. ‘Their minds are perplexed. 
They wish it had so happened that 
they had not been baptized in infancy. 
Still the sprinkling of the baptismal 
waters upon them in babyhood now 
prevents an intelligent immersion into 
Christ upon a profession of faith in bis 


name. Is it not an objection to infant 
baptism that it prevents so many from 
obeying Christ, and even fosters & 
spirit of disobedience ? 

5. Lhe tendency of infant baptism is 
to supplant believers’ baptism, and ban- 
ish it from the world. 

This is the last objection I shall 
urge, not because there are not many 
other objections, but because the limits 
I have prescribed to myself forbid their 
presentation. It is admitted on all 
hands that the New Testament enjoins 
the baptism of believers. The univer- 
sulity of the admission precludes the 
necessity of proof. The baptism of 
believers is a divine ordinance. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that two divine 
ordinances antagonize with each other? 
Pedobaptists say infant baptism is 4 
divine ordinance, and they are slow to 
allow its antagonism with the baptism 
of believers. But the antagonism 1s 
direct, positive. The tendency, the 
inevitable tendency of infant baptism, 
is to supplant the baptism of believers. 
A supposition will make this plain: 
Let it be supposed, then, that the prin- 
ciples of Pedobaptists prevail through- 
out the world. All parents come into 
the church, and have their children 
“dedicated to God in baptism.” If 
this supposition were realized, where 
would believers’ baptism be? It would, 
in one generation, be banished from the 
world. An ordinance established by 
Christ, to be observed to the end of 
time, would be abolished. There would 
be no gospel baptism on earth, One 
of the institutions of the Head of 
the church would not be allowed 
a place in the world which he 
made, and in which he labored, toiled, 
suffered and died! How horrible is 
this! A human tradition arraying 
itself in deadly hostility to an ordinance 
of Heaven, and attempting, with all 
the energy of desperation to destroy it, 
and leave no meniurial of its existence 
on the face of the glube! If there were 
no other objection to infant baptism 
this is amply sufficient to induce all 
who love the Saviour, and revere his 
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authority, to wage 
extermination, 
The considerations 
presented satisfy me 
tism belongs to the “tr 
There is no authorit 
Testament 
The a 


against ita war of 


which I have 
that infant bap- 
aditions of men,” 
y for itin the New 
» and there is none in the Old. 
rgument from Church History 
amounts to nothing, and there are 
decided objections to the pr 
@ Baptist, then, because F 


the baptism of inf 
and insist on the 
Christ, and of be 


very 
actice, Tam 
aplists regard 
ants as unscriptural, 
baptism of believers in 
lievers alone. 
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Reacting uf the 


ON THE 


Churches 
MINISTRY, 

BY R, Ww. CUSAMAN, D. D., BOSTON. wr ASS 
TINHE influence of the minis 
| the churches is a f 
but the reaction of the 
ministry is le 


try upon 
amiliar theme : 
churches on the 
ss thought of, 


and is seldom 
Their duty 


dwelt on, to seek out the 
gifts among them which the L 

for in the ministry is acknowledged ; 
and they have not, generally, been back- 
ward in putting them into it. 
to preach may Senerally be had for the 
asking ; the means of educ 
attainable without much 
ordination follows 
of course, 


” 
ord calls 


A license 


ation are also 
difficulty ; and 
almost 
And this 
accompanied with 

pastoral office. 
the investiture. 


as & matter 
>» Most generally, is 
induction into the 
And go is completed 
Yet when all this is 
done, the ministry has only received its 
beginning. It is only at the threshold 
of iss life, character, and power. For 
the church to consider her responsibility 
at an end, when she has taken a gift 
out of the rank of private me 
and educated it, and induete 
office; and thencef, 
self as having filled 
her creative duty, is as if the 
ist, after having plante 
transplanted the sapling, should Je 
its developement to chance, 
drought might dwarf it, 
might rend 
wither it 


mbership, 
d it into its 
orth to regard her- 


out the whole of 


orchard- 
d the seed and 
ave 
where 
where tem pests 
frosts Might 


n worm at the 
ife, 


it, where 
» and the unsee 
core might rob it of its ] 


The power and usefulness of the 
ministry, both as to measure and a 
tion, are, toa great extent, dpe 
on the care and sympathy of : 
churches, Ministers are “ men “a 
to like passions” as their brethren; 
their energies, like those of other mel 
may be roused and sustained by eet 
ragement and sympathy; or they may 
be repressed, benumbed or paral 
by unjust or unkind requital. a 
may be supposed to do a great deal, 
be sure, for those whose special business 
it is to minister in holy things; bat 6 
is rather too much to expect that it will 
So overmaster all the wants and suscep 
tibilities of their nature, as to supply 
the place of kindness, encoarssaaaay 
affection, Sympathy, and cooperation, 
and carry them forward, strong, a 
ful, untiring, and unfaltering, to be a 
to do all that might have been jit 
expected, with proper encouragemé 
and support. 

Let a men of equal gifts, a 
and acquirements enter the a 
together. Let one of them find hi iate 
in the midst ofa people who Te ee 
bis worth and his labors, who give = 
those manifestations of their pee 
which inspire him with confiden d 
which draw forth his affections, ao 
Stimulate his umbition. Let him — 
in the first place, that his office a 
revered, and its authority recognized, 
and that he is esteemed in love for his 
work’s Sake, and may venture to — 
charge, in a proper spirit, the duties 0 
his Office,—not only those of teachings 
but those of admonition and gover 
ment. Let him feel that the motives 
which animate him are understood 5 
that his labor in study “ to show him- 
self approved unto God, a workang 
that needeth hot to be ashamed,” 18 
appreciated: that his wants are then 
fully cared for, and provided for ; ue 
his people have forbearance for his frai ‘ 
ties, and Sympathy for his sorrows; 
that his brethren are ready with their 
counsel in his perplexities, and their 
cooperation in his plans of usefulness. 
Let him feel that he can furm his plans, 
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and lay out his work, and look forward 
to the execution of enterprises for good 
with a cheering confidence of reaping 
the fields he has sown. Let him feel 
that the seed he scatters is not watered 
by his own tears alone, but that his 
people pray for him while he preaches ; 
that they remember him in their closets 
and at their domestic altars; and that 
they so speak of him in their families, 
and in the walks of business, and in 
the 


open the public ear and draw the 


social intercourse of life, as will 
public heart to his ministry, and give 
him moral power with men. 

While this shall be the history of the 
one, let the other begin his ministry 
with a church which fails to give him 
a support; and let him be obliged to 
struggle with poverty. Let the ques- 
tions, ‘‘ what shall I eat, and where- 
withal shall I be clothed?” and how 
shall I supply myself with the means 
of improvement? find no quieting an- 
swer where he is; and, forcing them- 
selves upon him with more and more 
urgency, oblige him to seek their solu- 
tion by seeking another field. Let him 
even be fortunate enough to find another 
where the means of support are not 


wanting, and where he may address: 


himself to his work without the embar- 
rassment of poverty, but let him find 
his new field beset with new difficulties. 
Let him find that his ministry is valued 
not by the truth he proclaims, nor by 
the labor with which he prepares him- 
self for communicating it, nor by the 
sentiments and motives which actuate 
him, but by its effects in “ drawing a 
house ;” not by its adaptation to the 
edification of the church, but by its 
effect in pay ing forits place of worship ; 
and that thus his permanency, his hap- 
piness, his reputation, and his prospects 
for life, rest not on his merits, but on 
the price of pew stock. Let him feel, 
when he goes into his study to prepare 
for the pulpit, that he must consider, 
not what is true, and pertinent to the 
condition of his people, but what will 
be acceptable; that they, instead of 
desiring “the sincere milk of the word, 
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that they may grow thereby,” are look- 
ing forward to the Sabbath for an enter. 
tuinment. Let him find that truth, 
however spoken in love, may give of- 
fence; that he cannot rely either upon 
the authority of his office, the purity of 
his motives, or the benevolence of his 
heart, for the preservation of friendships 
while carrying out measures of disci- 
pline and reform—that his motives are 
likely to be misjudged, and his meas- 
ures condemned, by those to whom he 
has a right to look for support. Let 
him see and hear, from day to day, 
evidences of dissatisfaction, the only 
means of removing which would be fo 
be everything to everybody, or anything 
but Let find that he 
cannot study without being complained 


himself, him 
of for neglecting his people; nor visit 
without censure for neglecting his 
study; that he can seek no enjoyment 
from the congenialities of social inter- 
course without exciting jealousies, nor 
relaxation in any way without animad- 
version upon his piety. Let him feel 
that his efforts to rise in his profession 
meet no answering sympathy from his 
people ; that his most elaborate prepa- 
rations for the pulpit gain him as little 
favor as his most extemporaneous effu- 
sions; and that while the productions 
of other men, on occasions of public 
interest, and especially the productions 
of men of other denominations, are 
sought and read by his people, his own 
are never called fur ; and that if he ever 
gains & name among men it must be 
without their aid. And thus let him 
ever feel the conviction pressing home 
upon his spirit that it is useless for him 
that Ais path of life must be a path of 
toil and obscurity, and that, however he 
may seek to improve it, it will be an un- 
cheered path of privation and of change. 

Now, how widely this supposed con- 


to try to do anything or be anything; 


dition can be shown to be an actual one 
with our ministry, I do not undertake 
tosay. But if, as we have supposed, 
of two young men of the same natural 
and acquired powers, the one should 


enter the ministry, and pass his life in 
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it under the favorable, and the other 
under the unfavorable conditions sup- 
posed, who can fail to see that, while 
the former is growing in stature and 
strength, until he attains the full meas- 
ure and power of his intellectual and 
moral manhood, the latter may be 
crushed and dwarfed? And while the 
former is exercising an influence com- 
mensurate with all the powers he pos- 
sesses, the latter, discouraged and 
broken-spirited, may really have become 
incapacitated for the responsibilities 
and duties even of an obscure and lim- 
ited sphere. 

Men with whom conscience is not 
supreme, will, of course, be driven to 
turn aside from a path so obstructed 
and so beset with thorns. But even 
those with whom it zs supreme may be 
brought to the conviction that duty 
does not demand the sacrifice of life in 
the continuance of the struggle. How 
far the abandonment of the pastoral 
office, by ministers of our denomination, 
for other spheres of usefulness, and 
other means of livelihood, which has 
become so common, may be attributed 
to the dereliction of duty on the part of 
the churches, we will not undertake to 
decide. But one thing is certain ; there 
must be something wrong somewhere. 
And wherever it lies in the withholding 
from the ministry the authority, sym- 
pathy, confidence, support, and coope- 
ration which, under the law of Christ, 
are its due, that people are chargeable 
not merely with a suicidal act, but with 
a flagrant wrong. Christ did not create 
the office to be so used; he did not call 
one portion of his people to labor for, 
and to be so requited by the other. He 
has more sympathy with his servants 
than to have made them things of con- 
venience, and fvot-balls of caprice to 
their brethren, 

The duties, cares, and responsibilities 
which he has laid on them, have quite 
sufficient pressure for their fortitude ; 
and they often compel them to ery out, 
“Who is sufficient for these things?” 
even when best sustained in their work 
by their people, 


The church that withholds from the 
pastor, whom she has called into her 
service, the deference which is due to 
the office, and the sympathies whicb 
are due to the man, is not only charge- 
able with the folly of depriving herself 
of the comfort and prosperity which the 
ministry might give her, but is guilty 
of both injustice and cruelty to him 
who serves her. And not only so, bat 
she is abridging his usefulness among 
men, and destroying the power which 
Christ has put in her keeping for their 
salvation. This, it must be acknow- 
ledged, is “using great plainness Of 
speech,” But it is truth which needs 
to be spoken. Our churches are im 
danger of finding themselves without 
an adequate ministry. The complaint 
is becoming frequent, and is coming UP 
from all parts of the land, that we have 
not ministers to meet the wants of the 
churches and the times ; and the defi- 
ciency is becoming greater with every 
year. We have now literally thousands 
of churches without pastors. Many 
who had been in the pastoral office have 
left it for other fields of usefulness. 
Converted young men of talent are 
shunning the ministry, and giving 


. themselves to secular pursuits. And 18 


h 


it because they have not grace enough 
to make them faithful to convictions 0! 
duty? or is it not rather because they 
are aware of the trials of the office’ 
And if those trials are greater than they 
need be, and in effect are desolating 0UF 
pulpits, and leaving the churches with- 
out pastors, and the people without the 
gospel, is it not a duty to do whatever 
can be done to lesen them? 

Of one thing I think our churches 
may feel well assured; that when they 
have done all which Christ requires of 
them in the way of giving honor and 
authority to the ministry, and all which 
even generosity may render to its SYP 
port, and all which cooperation may 
give of encouragement, and all which 
kindness may do to smooth its path, 
there will be still enough of trial le!t 
in our denomination, to protect it from 
the entrance of the unworthy. It has 
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no mitres to bestow on ambition; no 
pluralities for avarice ; no sinecures for 
indolence. 

The young man who deyotes himself 
to the ministry in our denomination— 
at least the young man who knows 
what he is doing, who has ‘sat down 
and counted the cost’’—must calculate 
on a life not of ease, but of labor—labor 
not among the rich and great, but 
mainly among the poor; and, so far as 
the resources of his profession are con- 
cerned, must expect to be and remain 
of their number. He gives himself to 
the spread of a doctrine that is “‘ every- 
where spoken against ;” and must ex- 
pect to find, wherever his lot may be 
cast, whether on heathen or on Chris- 
tian ground, disfayor and opposition 
attending his success; and while the 
ministry of other denominations has 
but the world and sin to oppose it, he 
must expect to find Christian bulwarks 
and sanitary cordons drawn around his 
own. Who, then, in the name of hu- 
manity, shall be his friends and sup- 
porters, if his church is not? He has 
turned froin the pleasures of the world, 
from the gains of business, from the 
honors of station ; and, mre than this, 
he has foregone much in social position 
and intercourse that he might have had, 
even in the ministry, but for his prefer- 
ence of truth to all else which the world 
or the church can bestow, and has given 
himself to be the servant of his people. 
Who, then, shall honor him if they do 
not? Who shall be just to bis motives ; 
who appreciate his labors ; who cherish 
his reputation; who be lenient to his 
imperfections; who considerate of his 
peculiarities; who attentive to his 
wants ; who sympathize in his sorrows; 
who help him bear his burdens; who 
cheer him in his toils and discourage- 
ments, if his own people will not do it? 
If they at whose call he has trustingly 
given up to their welfare everything 
he had to give—his time, his strength 
his inéellect, and his heart—if they fail 
him, on whom shall he rely ? 
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Dr. Sudson in the Lion's Den. 


THE following sketch which will be 
new to most of our readers, is taken 

from Dr. Wayland’s memoirs of Dr. Jud- 
son, and presents a terrible picture of the 
sufferings of that devoted Missionary. 
After Mr. Judson had been about a 
month in the loathsome inner prison, 
he was attacked bya slow fever, which 
threatened to destroy his life. His 
guardian angel was as ever, on the 
alert, but it was in vain she entreated 
permission to rebuild his room in the 
prison yard. About this time, the poor 
sufferers were astonished by a most 
singular accession to their numbers, 
Something like a year previous to the 
commencement of the war, the king 
had received from some foreigner a 
present of a lion. The noble beast had 
been a particular favorite with him, 
and an object of great interest at court, 
But it was now whispered about, and 
with mysterious meaning in the whis- 
pers, that the English bore a lion upon 
their standard. The disgraceful] defeat 
of Bandoola, his alarming final fall, 
and the inefficiency 


y of the hardiest 
Burman troops before these charmed 


warriors, were matters of grave confer- 


f ence, and strong glances were cast 


towards the king’s noble pet ; but for a 
time no one dared to speak. The mat- 
ter was first broached by the queen’s 
brother, an ignorant, brutal fellow, who 
owed his elevation, from the lot of a 
common fishmonger, entirely to his clev- 
er, intriguing sister’s power over the 
king. He was positive that the En- 
glish had a demoniac ally in the palace, 
in the shape of this regal-looking beast, 
which had entirely won the heart of 
the king. The Pakan-woon, a man of 
more sense, but, like all tie Burmans, 
superstitious, seconded his opinions ; 
and other councillors, now that they 
durst speak, came in with floods of 
argument and testimony. The king 
repelled the idea of any connection 
between his favorite and the English as 
absurd in the extreme, but at last 
consented that the animal] should be 
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sent to the death prison, though he 
expressly stipulated that it should not 
be slain without his order, The qneen’s 
brother, however, gave secret directions 
to the keepers not to furnish the animal 
with food ; and so merciless was he well] 
known to be, in the execution of his 
vengeance, that they dared not 
him, even to please the king. The cage, 
all newly ironed and barricaded, as 
though some unusual resistance was 
expected, was placed in the prison yard 
close against the principal building. 
And now commenced a new and fearfy] 
scene of misery, 


disobey 


, 


The unhappy prison- 
ers had seen men starved, and beaten, 
and smothered, and strangled to death, 
then dragged by the feet to the d 
and thrust, like dogs, into some sh illow 
pit, or left for wild dogs to devour: and 
they thought they had gained a fearful 
familiarity with every specie 
But there was something 


oor, 


8 of misery, 
almost super- 
natural in this new borror— 


a gradually 
starving lion, 


Day after day the noble 
beast writhed in the pang 
parched with thirst, and bruised and 
bleeding with his fearful struggles, 
while his roarings seemed to shake the 
prison to its foundations, and 
thrill of indescribable terror to the 
hearts of the Sccupants. The jailor 
said it was the British lion ineffectually 
Struggling against the conquering 
Burmans; though even his facetious 
features were somewhat elongated by 
superstitious fears, Sometimes a com. 
passionate woman would steal to the 
cage after dark, and thrust a morse] 
of food between the bars ; 
necessarily a trifle to the powerful 
beast, and Served only to increase his 
ravings. At other times, one of the 
keepers Would throw pails of water over 
him, which would be greeted with 
almost human Shrieks of pleasure, 
though it Only served to lengthen for a 
little the terrible term of suffering, 

last the scene was over. 4 

of the poor beast was dragged from its 
cage, and buried with more 


many a poor human skeleton 
before. 


gs of hunger, 


sent a 


but if was 
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jailor in vain. 


The next time Mrs. Judson came t0 
the prison door, and her husband 
crawled to meet her—crawled with the 
upper part of his body, his feet being 
still attached to the moveless bamboo, hé 
had a new plan to broach. He told 
her of the empty lion’s cage—what @ 
comfortable retreat it might be made 
for him while the fever lasted, and 
begged her intercession with the gover 
nor; for he had entreated the comie 
The ‘‘ cat” refused t0 
listen for a moment to such an insult to 
royalty.—Mrs. Judson’s application 
was successful « and with feelings of 
deep gratitude to God for such a mereys 
the sick man was removed from his 
loathsome quarters to the better accom 
modations of the lion’s den. 


Dr. Sudson’s Pillow. 
URING a part of his imprison 
ment Dr, Judson contrived to keep 
Possession of an old hard pillow cov 
ered with a mat. It was the only pees 
fortable support of his weary aching 
head. When he was thrust into the 
inner prison at Ava, it was taken ~ 
him by the keeper, but the keeper ee 
it an uneasy support for his braims, an 
finding a better one, it was returned. 
On the day when he was er 
away to Oung-pen-la, he was ees 
again of clothes and bedding. One 0 
the ruffians seized the pillow, untied 
the mat which vovered it, and threw 
the apparently worthless roll of hard 
cotton away. : Moung Ing, one of the 
disciples, a few hours after found it, 
and preserved it as the sole relic of his 
imprisoned teacher. Some months 
after, when Dr. Judson was released, 
the old pillow was hunted up, opened, 
and within it, uninjured, was found @ 
Manuscript, which is now printed as 4 
portion of the Burmese Bible. It is nO 
wonder that Dr. Judson, desired to lay 
his head upon it, nor that the keeper 
found it an uneasy support. The brutal 
soldier did not know that he was typify- 
ing the nation, when he unconsciously 
threw from him the word of life. 
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Wratchester Baptist Church. 


‘bo accompanying engravings we 


have been permitted to prepare for | 


the “‘ Memorial,” by the kindness of J. 
E. Carver, Esq., Architect, of this city, 
who loaned us his original drawings 
for this purpose. It is a cause for re- 
joicing that there are in all parts of our 
country so many church edifices in 


course of erection and enlargement. | 
The necessities and the progress of the | 
denomination will demand new build- | 


ings at very numerous points through 
many years to come. We think it 
should be understood that it is as easy 
and as cheap to arrange building matc- 
rials according to tasteful and conve- 
nient models as it is to lay them in the 
form of barns or cattle-sheds. And 


yet many church buildings seem to be 


erected without any regard to beauty, 
good taste, convenience or adaptation 


to the purposes for which they are to | 


be used. We have seen a church erected 
within a few years, which cost at least 
double the one here represented, and 
yet it is a positive deformity to the 
town in which it stands, will furnish 
room for no larger congregation, and 
is without the convenience and comforts 
of this. The very poorest economy, in 
church building, is that which dispen- 
ses with the services of a professional 
architect, whose business it is to study 
economy, taste, and convenience in the 
erection of buildings. The instances 
are not few, even in houses erected at 
considerable cost, where the congrega- 
tion would cheerfully contribute ten- 


fuld the price of an architect’s work, | 


to remedy some unsightly or incom- 
modious blunder, which, to a profes- 
sional eye, would have been evident at 
a single glance over the plan. 

Still many of our churches are built 
in localities where no architect can be 
readily consulted. To aid such 
Frocuring attractive and convenient 
models, and to furnish such plans and 
details as may be useful, will be one 
object kept in view by the conductors 
of the Memorial. 


No. 1.—2 


in | 


Front elevation. 


The building of which we furnish 
the annexed engravings, is about being 
erected by the Baptist Church in West- 
chester, Pa. It is designed in the 
Byzantine style of architecture. This 
style dates its commencement with the 
establishment of the Eastern Empire, 
when the seat of government was trans- 
ferred from Rome to Byzantium by the 
Emperor Constantine. Some writers 
maintain that he retired from that city 
in order to obtain more power to give 
the new religion a firmer basis. Anxious 
for its purity, that it might remain un- 
tainted by any adherence to the pagan 
rites, even in its architecture, Constan- 
tine evaded the restraints which his 
new creed was subject to, in ancient 
Rome, by his removal to Byzantium. 
One great object which presented it- 
self to his notice, was the erection of 
appropriate places of worship, which 
were much needed, the number of 
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Side Elevation. 


Christians exceeding 


that of pagans, 
and there being no 


previous edifice, 
either of a civil or religious character, 
which could be adupted for the purpose, 


architects therefore were left entirely to 
were 
willing to copy the buildings of the old 
metropolis. But they desired rather to 
form an entire new style of archi- 
tecture, 


their own resources, unless they 


This bas since been 
nated Byzantine. 
church building, 
plicity and e 


denomi- 
It is well adapted for 
on account of its sim- 


conomy, while at the same 


time it admits of varied and elegant 
embellishments. The semicircular 
arched 


Openings combine 
unity and harmony, 
ment than ig yp 
styles, re 


strength. 
with less of orna- 
equired to carry out other 
ndering it appropriate for yj]. 
lages and rural neighborhoods, where 
large sums cannot be 


raised for such 
purposes, 


The dimensions of the building here 
represented are, width 42 feet, length 
SU feet, exclusive of the pulpit recess 
in the rear, Height of 


walls 27 feet. 
Che rear recess ig of 


~i! 

octagonal form, 6 
feet in depth by 14 in width, giving 
ample space for pulpit and Baptistery, 
with stairways down to the ante-rooms 
in the basement story. The spire rises 
65 feet above the sides of the roof, or 
110 feet from the frol 


ment story is 


ind. The base- 
feet high, and is divided 
into three rooms. ‘The principal roon 
for Sabbath School and evening meet- 
ings, is 37 by 5U feet. The two rear 
rooms are retiring rooms, for candidates 
upon baptismal occasions, and may be 
used for infant schools, Bible classes, 
ete., at other times. They are each 12 
by 18 feet. 

“The principal audience room is 37 
feet 6 inches by 65 feet.. There are 90 


: 
| 
: 


CHANGES DURING 


r 
Uti 


Plan of Audience Room. 


pews, capable of seating comfortably 
450 persons. The pews are handsomely 
furnished with scroll ends and caps. 
The pulpit recess finishes with an arch, 
flanked |y pilasters, with bases and 
capitals, and enriched with bas relief 
ornaments. The ceiling issegment form, 
laid off in 
The pulpit 
and gallery facings are furnished in the 
peculiar Byzantine ornamental style. 
The choir gallery in front o! the 
building, extends over the yestibule and 


with an enriched cornice, 
panels. of fresco painting. 


five feet into the body of the church. 
There are no side galleries. 

The building will be constructed of 
rubble stone work, pointed, to the 
height of the basement story; the main 
story, of square hard bricks, worked 
with flush joints, and will be painted a 
stone color. The trimmings and embel- 
lishments of the entrance door of the 
facade should be of cut stone. The 
steeple is to be wood, the spire to be 
covered with slate. The wood work to 
be painted stone color. 

The cost of the building, completed 
according to the architect’s design 
will be about $6000, 
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Changes during a Single Life. 
‘han E Rey. Ezra Ferris, of Lawrence- 


burgh, Ia., emigrated when a lad, 
with his father to the North-Western 
Territory. On the 12th d; ay of Decem- 
ber, 1789, the family, among the carly 
settlers of that country, abused the 
apartments assigned them as a resi- 
dence in Fort Miami, on the banks of 
the Ohio, a short distance below the 
mouth of the Little Miami River. There 
were then, in that whole range of coun- 
try extending from western Pennsyl- 
vania to Oregon, perhaps seventy white 
families. Small settlements had been 
formed at Cincinnati, North Bend, 
Dunlap’s Station on the Big Miami, 
and Covalt’s Station on the Little 
Miami. They were all beyond the 
reach of civil government, and were 
restrained by no laws, except those 
which mutual harmony and protection 
rendered necessary. 

The first sermon delivered in the 
Territory, as Mr. Ferris believes, and 
to which he listened, was preached 
about the close of December, 1789, by 
Rey. David Jones, Pastor of the Great 
Valley Baptist Church, in Chester Co., 
Pa. He preach d in one of the bluck 
houses of the Fort, while, for want of 
seats, the congregation stood around 
March, 1790, the settlers 
heard another sermon. It was preached 
by Rey. John Gano, then of New York 
city. He was visiting sume of his rela- 


him. In 


tions in Kentucky, and made his visit 
a missivnary tour. Through his labors 
the first Baptist Church was organized, 
by his hands the first three believers 
were baptized, and the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper for the first time admi- 
nistered in that Vast territory, This 
church was constituted in March, 1790, 
and was the only Christian Church, 
with one exception, in that wide range 
Of this Church, Mr. Ferris 
Was subsequently a member, and at its 
call he became a preacher of the gospel. 
In the same vicinity he has lived and 
labored in the ministry since that time. 


of country. 


Mr. Ferris is still a vigorous miub, capa- 
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ble of good servi 
the Lord, 

During his single life, 
tory, upon the borde 
white families had 
States 


in that terri- 
rs of which seventy 
settled, seven gieat 
formed, and four 
mene : 

lerritories, out of which a dozen more 
States may yet be named. The Siates 
are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 

Missouri, Ivw 


have been 


Michigan, 
& and Wisconsin, The 
Territories are Oregon, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska and Washington. 


The seventy 
white families are 


now increased, as by 
the census of 1850, to 5,426,438. The 
few baptized believers gathered into a 
little church, and numbering less than 
twenty disciples, has been multiplied 
Until there are now 2070 Baptist 
churches, with more than 120,000 
communicants. 


than 
preachers of the gospel connecte 


these churches, are statedly proclaim- 
ing the truth in the field that was then 
occasionally visited by 
a distance, 
Ministers 
other 


More 1,600 


d with 


clergymen from 
If to these we add the 
and members connec ed with 
evangelical 


denominations, we 
have an 


exhibition of growth to which 
there is no parallel 
the world. 
intellectu 


in the history of 
ry ® a 
The commercial, 
al progress of thi 
country has not been 
And the boy compelled to live in 
Fort for protection against the ros 
Savages, yet liv 


social, 
8 region of 
less marvellous, 


a 
ming 


es to wonder, to record, 


God for the beneficent 
that his single 


and to praise 
changes, 


life has wit- 
nessed, 


Cyprian any Origen. 


K ROM the new work entitled « Christ 
in History,” by R. 


D. D., of Hartford, Conn 


the following 


show the Position which 
made to &ssume in t 
spirit of the Third C 

Taascius Cy 
Carthage, 


Turnbull, 
+ We extract 
passages, designed ¢ 
Christ was 
he theology and 
entury, 

PRIANUS was born at 
of Wealthy and influential] 
heathen p rents, He was educated 
with great care, and gave ey 


idence of 
extraordinary talents, 


Ile paid much 
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ce in the vineyard of 


oO 


attention especially to oratorical ‘his 
dies, and was distinguished for , 
bold and fervid eloquence. His re 
was warm and imperious, his or 
quick and powerful. Yielding the 4 
vices of heathenism, and despisinDg 
Christianity, it seemed impossible ~ 
he should ever bee mea Christian ; ‘al 
indeed, he continued attached to bia 
pagan faith till twelve years ee 
death. When his attention was calle 
to the truth, he felt that in his case the 
transformation demanded was impos 
sible. “ Receive,” says he ina letter to 
his friend Donatus, “ what must be - 
perienced before it can be ag 8 
not by external aids, or mere po 
ledge, but by the transforming a 
of God. When I lay in darkness an 
blindness, tossed hither and thither, 7 
the dismal night, amid the b llows, 
wandering about with an uncertain 
and fluctuating course, according to my 
habits at that time, I considered it was 
Svmething difficult and hard ae Me 
one could be born ag iin, Jay aside wha 
he was before, and althongh his corpo- 
real nature remained the same, re 
in soul and temper a new man. : 
Cyprian was reluctantly called, * 
the voice of the penple, in a pe ey 
trouble and distraction, to the bishop: 
ric of Carthage. He nobly justi : 
their 7 Though urging the 
loftiest claims to episcopal and church 
authority, and 


choice, 


occasionally betraying 
what may justly be termed a bassoon 
and intolerant spirit, he gave himse 

to the work of God with 
energy and zeal. His piety and bene 
volence, his charity and patience, were 
celebrated throughout Africa, wher- 
ever the Christian name was known. 
Persecution assailed the church. ” 
nobly breasted the storm when neces- 
sary for the defence of his flock, but 
retired before its vehemence whenever 
by duing so he could best accomplish 
the ends of his pastorate. He thus 
escaped death during the persecution 
under Decius, and returned to Carthage 
when the edicts against the Christians 
were suspended by Valerian. He was 


singular 


soon, however, called to bear testimony 
to the faith, at the hazard of his lif». 
All the bishops and teachers of the 
Christian church were condemned to 
death. It was a time of peculiar trial, 
and Cyprian felt that he must put him- 
self at the head of his flock, and stand 
in the breach. He exhorted all to 
patience and endurance. When 
sentence was about to be pronounced, 
he quietly awaited what might befall 
him, at his country residence near 
Carthage, which, in the fervor of his 
first love, he had sold, in order to assist 
the poor with the money, but which 
the attachment of his church had re- 
stored to him. In the former persecu- 
tion he had yielded to the dictates of 
prudence; but now, no entreaties from 
friends, and even from mn of note 
among the heathen, who proffered him 
an asylum, could induce him to decline 
that public confession which he believed 
the Lord had called him to make. But 
when he heard that he was to be taken 
to Utica, where the proconsul was then 
s'aying, that he might be executed 
there, he resolved to yield for a season 
to the advice of his friends, “ since,” 
as he said, “it was fitting that the 
bishop should confess the Lord before 
the church over which the Lord hath 
placed him, in order, by his confession, 
to do honor to the whole church; for 
what the bishop utters at such a time, 
by the inspiration of God, he utters as 
the voice of all.” 

All at once Cyprian was seized by a 
guard, and taken to the proconsul ; 
but as lony as the proconsul remained 
in the country for relaxation, Cyprian 
was not examined. Crowds of 
brethren, friends, and church members 
gathered around him, and wat-hed his 


his 


his 


prison during the night, so that no 
evil might befall him. The next morn- 
ing, accompanied by a great multitude 
of Christians and heathen, he was led 
to judgment. * a ¥ 

When brought before the proconsul, 
the latter thus addressed him :— 

Are you Thascius Cyprianus? 

Cyp. Iam. 
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Pro. You have suffered yourself to 
| be made a chief of these men holding 
sacrilegious opinions. 

Cyp. I have. 

Pro. The majesty of the emperor 
requires thee to perform the ceremunies 
of our state religion. 

Cyp. That I cannot do. 

Pro. Think of your own safety. 

Cyp. 
There is no room for deliberation in so 
clear a matter. * * 

Thus he had no further explanations 
to made, as the proconsul knew well 
the tenets of his faith, and that there 

Hence Cy- 


Do what is commanded you. 


*% 


was only one alternative. 
prian’s simple reply —‘‘ Do what is 
commanded you.” 

The proconsul, after consulting with 
his council, pronounced the following 
sentence : “* You have lived a Jong time 
in impiety, and have conspired to per- 
vert other men—constituting yourself 
the enemy of the Roman gods—so that 
the pious and most sacred emperors 
have been unable to recall you to the 
observance of the holy ceremonies. 
Therefore, as you are the author and 
leader of these flagrant crimes, you 
shall be made a warning to those whom 
you have conjuined with you in your 
wickedness. 

Cyp. God be praised. 

He was followed by a crowd of be- 
lievers, who wished to die with him, 
and after having presented the execu- 
tioner with twenty pieces of guld, he 
sealed his testimony with his blood. 

We now turn to Ovigen, whose 
genius aud virtue were as illustrious 
as his piety and devotion to the cause 
of Christ. * * * % 

Origen was born in Alexandria, the 
miugnificent capital of Grecian Egypt, 
in the year 185, and was instructed by 
his parents in the truths of the Chris- 
tian religion. * * * 

Leonidas, his father, while he ad- 
mired, had frequent oceasion to check 
the inquisitive and aspiring spirit of 
Yet he regarded him with a 
sort of reverence. It is related, that, 
when leaning over his sleeping boy, 


his son. 


aa \AMERTCAN ] 


the father would reverently kiss 
bosom as the chosen temple of the J 
Ghost. 


that 
loly 


W hen his father was cast into 


prison, on account of his 


religion, 
during the persecution under 


Pp Severus, 
Origen exhorted 
martyrdom than 


«r } 
gion. 


him rather to suffer 


renounce his yejj- 
This Persecution was a sey; re one. 
It raged not only 

in the Thebais, hout Egy 
Multitudes suffered martyrd 


iom. = Ori- 
gen burned to win a crown similar to 
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and throug 


vt. 


’ 
} 
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sought 
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lead 


er as well 
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him with tears not 
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to expose 
persecutors. 
unavailir S. 8he re- 
xpedient of secre 

clothes, and thus fi 
at home, 


ting his 
orced him to re 
It was then that he wr 
his father not to pe 
tions of his 


main 
te to 
rmit any considera- 
family to shake his fidelity 
to Christ. The 200d old man was led 
forth to death, and se 
With his blood. His property 
fiscated - and the y 
ported his mother 
teaching the 
erature, 

* % % 


aled his testimony 


WAS con- 


outhful Origen sup- 


and six brot} 


1eTs by 
Greek language 


and lit. 


* * . 


Shortly afterwards, the 
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The teachers of the 
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asked bishop, to 
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church, 
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Catechetical school 
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the storm. 
peace was rest red t 
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after the persecution under 
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to Arabia, 
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the bishops of 
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he went 
aS invited by 
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Bishop Beryllus, 
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tence of our Saviour’s divine 
previous to his incarnation, 
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that Beryllus 
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and thanked him for his i 


He was equally sue 


exis 
nature, 
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8 errors, 
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think 
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Crditors Garner of 


OMER PACHA, 

\HE General of the Turkish Armies on 
| the banks of the Danube, who accord- 
ing to the last advices had been successful 
in every contest with the Russian forces, is 
a native of Croatia, and was educated in the 
When yet 


service 


military schools of his country. 
very young, he left 
and repaired to Constantinople, where he 


the Austrian 


made himself master of the Turkish lan- 


guage. 


the war department. The Sultan Mahmoud 


He was appointed to a situation in 


created him a major in the army as a recom- 
pense for his services whilst thus engaged, 
He has since risen to the highest posts. 
He owes his present position to his sword, 
and has been a marshal for several years. 
He successfully commanded the Turkish 
troops in Syria, Bosnia and Montenegro. 
He is said to be a most frank, disinte- 
rested and loyal man, a zealous friend to 
the land of which he has become a subject 
and to the army which he commands, and 
which he has brought to a state of great 


His 


handsome, and he possesses very great per- 


perfection, personal appearance is 
He may be about fifty-two 


excellent 


sonal courage. 


years of age, has had military 
instruction and much experience, and has 
a natural instinct for military affairs. 

With such qualities he has an irresistible 
over the forces he commands, 


full 
very much beloved by the soldiers, although 


influence 
possessing their confidence. He is 
he conforms very little te Mahometan cus- 
toms. He has no harem, and but one wife, 
an Austrian lady, from Transylvania. He 
is a perfect gentleman, a noble horseman, 
and an indefatigable soldier. 

The chief of his staff is Major General 
Ahmed Pacha, who has studied at Vienna. 
He was director of the military academy at 
Pera, and unites much instruction to zeal 
and ability. 

Mustupha Pacha, Reis Pacha, or presi- 
dent of the council of the army, occupies a 
situation which does not exist in European 
armies. He is an enengetice, active, and 
frank man, and has the appearance of a 
good soldier. 

The chief headquarters of the Seraskier 
are also composed of some other superior 
officers, educated at the military academies 
of Vienna; and of many young officers who 
had received their education at the military 
college of Pera. The fortifications that 
have been constructed under their auspices 
along the line of the Danube, speak favor- 
ably of their ability. 


Gleanings. 


Scnamyit.—This is the name of the 
leader of the Circassian armies against the 
Russians, who has also proved very trou- 
blezome to the armies of the Czar sent to 
subdue him. 

The first time we hear of Schamyl is in 
1832. In that year, a devout Mussulman, 
Kasi-Mollah, held a chief command in the 
bands of Lesghians, 
Tribes of the 


steppes abutting on the Caspian and tras 


Tchetchentzes, and 
other eustern chain and the 
versed by the Koisu. Kasi-Mollah’s reputa- 
tion for sanctity was greater than that which 
he acquired for the higher military qualities, 
although a dashing leader, and individually 
one of the bravest of the brave. He was 
brought to bay in 1832 by Gen. Rosen, at a 
place called Gumri. 

last 


scrap of food devoured, nothing remained, 


Encircled on all sides, almost the 
in the opinion of Kasi-Mollah and about 
thirty of his most zealous disciples, but to 
hew for themselves a path through the 
Russian bayonets, to freedom or to Para- 
dise—either alternative a welcome one. 
This resolution finally taken, they suddenly 
emerged from the fastness they could no 
longer hold, and burst upon the Russian 
troops with the shock of an avalanche, and 
the furious, discordant yells of a troop of 
madmen. For one or two brief moments, 
it seemed that they must escape, so far 
through the beleaguring circle of their foes 
did they cleave their desperate way, be- 
fore the momently-recoiling ranks reclosed 
around them, and they fell by twos and 
threes, wildly fighting to the last, riddled 
by musket-balls and bayonet stabs. Kasi- 
Mollah “died with his hand on his beard, 
and a last from his 
lips ;” and his pupils perished with him ; all 
one, and he the bravest and fiercest of 


prayer murmuring 
save 
them all, who broke through the encircling 
bayonets, dashed at headlong speed past 
the more distant lines of running fire un- 
harmed—reined suddenly up as he reached 
the angle of a mountain gorge, into which 
he knew none dared to follow, shook his 
red scimetar, and hurled a defiant execra- 
tion into the faces of his baffled foes,—and 
exultant shout 
of “Allah! Il Allah!” disappeared in the 


the next moment, with. an 
dark mountain pass. 

The fortunate horseman was Schamyl, 
the future Imaun, the prophet-soldier of the 
Caucasus, whose escape, as just described, 
many of his followers to this day firmly 
believe was due to the direct interposition 
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Se —s 


of the Angel Gabriel. Scham 
of the dark-eyed, dark-haire 
race of Tchetchentzes, schir- 
skei, a place of about 3,000 inhabitants, 

He is at present fifty-six 
and is a man of middle size, but of a deter- 
mined appearance, His private life 
bles that of Abd-el-Kader, be 
austere, and divided betwee 
action. 

The war of the Caucasus has ] 
fifty-three years, 


yl, who is one 
d, partly Tartar 
was born at T 


years of age, 


resem - 
ing sober and 
n prayer and 


asted for 
and has worn cut the 
ablest generals of Russia, Zizianoff, Yerm- 
eloff, Grablee, Sass, Neidhardf. Rosen, 


and 
Paskiewitch : it has destroyed her best 
troops, and has become a complete object 
of dread for the regiments sent in that 


direction. It has 


cost immense sums to 
the Russian 


empire; and notwithstanding 
all the efforts made, it is at present so little 
advanced that the general-in-chief, Prince 


Woronzoff, does 


not consider himself safe 
in his palace 


@ at Tiflis, and asks 
men from his gove 
self in Georgia. 


for 120,000 
Fnment to maintain him. 
The recent appearance 
the rich plains of Geo 
the ] 


of Schamyl in 
rgia, coinciding with 
ast news from the Danube, has, all of 
& war of 
hief, an import 
did not Possess before, 
on Tiflis by 
only the 


a sudden, given to th the Caucasus 
and to its ¢ ance which they 
The sudden attack 
20,000 mountaineers 
most recent incic 
which has lasted for half 


first episode of a 


is not 
lent of a Struggle 
# century, but the 
Sreat drama, in which 
the whole world takes an interest, And so 
public attention has turned spont 
towards these Caucasian summits, which 
Mithridates alone was able to « 
which now hold in che 
Russia, 


aneously 


onquer, and 
ck all the 
Schamy] is henee 
energetic auxiliary of the } 
effort for independe 


forces of 
forward the most 
orte in its heroic 
nee. 
— 
TENETs or THe Greex Cyr 


lowing Synopsis of the the 
the Greex Cuurcn, : 
gical author, will posse 


to those readers who ; 


RCH.—The fo]. 
ological views of 
8 given by a theolo. 
88 & peculiar interest 
‘re Not familiar with 


from the connection of that 
Church with between 


its tenets, 


the present war 
Turkey and Russia. 


“They disown the authority of the 


Pope 
and deny that the church of Rome js the 
true catholie church, They do not baptize 
their children till the 


y are three, four, 
» NAY, Sometimes e 
age; baptism is perf 


fi ve, 
ighteen years of 


‘ormed by trine in 
sion. They insist that the 


Lord’s supper ought t 


six, ten 


numer. 
> SACTAaMent of the 
0 be administered in 
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> the sacrament 


They 
: a> fia aptism. 
hildren immediately after bay ; wy 
. dc hey lay é 
grant no indulgences, nor do the} 


b th kinds, and they 
+7 


th 
claim to the character of yw 
the church of Rome. They deny ene 
is any such place as purgatory ; ae 
Standing they pray for the dead, that ~ 
may have mercy on them at the $8 of 
judgment. They practise the invoosS ‘ie 
10ugh they say they do not wee 
them as deitic - 
God, 


s, but as intercessors e 
They exclude confirmation, — 
unction and matrimony out of the an 
sacraments. They deny auricular ore: 
sion to be a divine precept, and rin bh 
iti injunction of the chare@» 
ay no religious homage to the eur 


jon 
: he commune 
administer the cot 


: nes 
. . r : 4 h in sicknes 
in both kinds to the laity, both in sic 


ape 
and in health, though they have —S a, 
plied themselves to their re 
Cause they are persuaded that a ively al 
is all which is requisite for the aaa ine 
ceiving of the Lord’s supper. meey sae 
tain that the Holy Ghost pone eau 
from the Father, and not from = a 
They believe in predestination. a 
mit of no images in relief or embossed aad 
but use paintings and seulptares ene, 
and copper. They approve of aes all 
of priests, provided they enter pe orders. 
state before their admission into holy or 
They cond 


observe 


€mn all fourth marriages. toe 
& number o holy days, and —_ 
four fasts in the year more solemn — 
rest, of which ‘eo fast in Lent, wre 
Easter, is the chief. They believe “+: ae 
trine of Consubstantiation, or the union * 
body of Christ with the sacrameod 
bread,” ge 
The Greek Church comprehends a ae 
part of Greece and the Grecian Isles, " : 4 
lachia, Moldavia, Egypt, re peanag 
Lybia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Ciliciiy 
and Palestine: 
whole of the |] 
great part 


the 


to which may be added er 
Lussian Empire in Europe, ® 
of Siberia in Asia, Astrakan, 
Casan, and Georgia, It ecomprehends ner 
territory than the Latin Chured, 


= : lave sprup 
With all the branches that have s} 8 
from it, 


extent of 


. ane 
- ‘ v rte have 
We notice that plans and efforts bh 


been commenced f 


2 : 22 ew 
‘or establishing three ne 

: : fferent 
among the Baptists in diffe 


et ella, ip 
of the country, viz.: at Pell 
Iowa; Cassville, 


of the Frene 
Carolina, 


Colleges 
Sections ds 

e8- » 3 
Ga. ; and within the be aes 
h Broad Association in North 
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Retie1ous CHances IN IreLaAnp.—In a 
recent number of Zhe Dublin Nation, a 
Roman Catholic paper, appeared a long 
article on this topic, in which the editor 
Says : 

“The Irish nation is fast dissolving, as 
the Jewish nation dissolved before the curse 
of God—as the Carthaginian nation dis- 
the 
Red Indian race silently dissolves before 
the face of the 


ceasing to be a 


solved before the sword of Rome—as 


white man. Jreland is 
Roman Catholic nation.” 
Priest Fitzgerald, in a recent speech, admits. 
* Our nation and our church are perishing.” 
Another organ of Romanism says, “Shall 
the soupers and tract distributors accom- 
plish the work which all the force of Eng- 
land for three hundred years has been 
unable to effect ?” 

“We are afraid that neither the priest- 
hood nor the people of this country have 
any idea of the system of proselytism car- 
ried on under their eyes. Its agents and 
emissaries—from the wealthy fanatics of 
Exeter Hall down to the meanest Bible 
reader in Connaught—are continually at 
work, and God only knows the evil they 
have wrought. It is time, and God knows 
there is full cause, to preach a crusade 
against them. It has had un incalculable 
success.” 


“Tam rich enough,” says Pope to Swift, 
“and can afford to give away a hundred 
pounds a year. I would not crawl upon the 
earth without doing a little good. I will 
enjoy the pleasure of giving what I give by 
giving it alive, and seeing another enjoy it.” 
**When I die,” he added, “I should be 
ashamed to leave enough for a monument, 
if there was a wanting friend above ground.” 


Cost oF THE LATE BurMEsE WAR AND 
or Misstons.—A London paper gives the 
following estimates: 

Extra allowances to the troops, £150,000 ; 
commissariat charge, £250,000 ; extra cost 
of Indian Navy and Bengal marine, £120- 
000; hire of transports, freight of stores 
&e., £150,000; ordnance, buildings, and 
miscellaneous, £100,000; donation of six 
months’ batta, £150,000; total, £920,000. 
This is at the rate of about £650,000, or 
$3,250,000 a year! 

The entire sum of money raised by the 
churches of Great Britain for missionary 


Herors anp Martyrs.—Our readers 
will probably recollect the story of the Nor- 
wegian boy, Knud Iverson, at Chicago, who 
was drowned by some older boys because he 
refused to assist them in robbing an orchard. 
Some of the papers at Chicago now raise 
doubts as to the martyrdom of the boy, 
and attempt to account for his death in 
some other way than that first suggested. 
It seems to such that heroism, of the kind 
imputed to the boy, does not exist in the 
world at the present time. Such editors 
underrate humanity. A case of moral hero- 
ism, exceeding that imputed to Knud Iver- 
son, occurred in Marquette County, Mich., a 
little over a year ago, the facts of which 
were established by judicial investigation, 
and are thus related by Judge Larabee, who 
presided at the trial. 

A beautiful, fair-haired, blue-eyed boy, 
about nine years of age, was taken from the 
Orphan Asylum in Milwaukee and adopted 
by arespectable farmer of Marquette, who 
was a professor of religion. A girl, a little 
older than the boy, was also adopted into 
the same family. Soon after these children 
were installed in their new home, the boy 
discovered criminal conduct on the part of 
his new mother, which he mentioned to the 
little girl, and it thereby came to the ears 
of the woman. She indignantly denied the 
story to the satisfaction of her husband, 
and insisted that the boy should be whipped 
until he confessed the falsehood. The man 
—poor, weak bigot—impelled by a sense of 
religious duty, proceeded to the task as- 
signed him, by ;rocuring a bandle of rods, 
stripping the child naked and suspending 
him by a cord to the rafters of the house, 
and whipping him at intervals for over two 
hours, till the blood ran through the floor, 
making a pool upon the floor below ; s op- 
ping only to rest and interrogate the boy 
and getting no other reply than “ Pa, I told 
the truth—I cannot tell a lie ;” the woman 
all the time urging him to “do his duty.” 
The poor little hero, at length released from 
his torture, threw his arms around the neek 
of his tormentor, kissed him, and said, “ Pa, 
I am so cold,” and died. It appeared in 
evidence, upon the trial of the man and 
woman for murder, that the child did tell 
the truth, and suffered death by slow tor- 
ture rather than tell a lie. The age of 
hervism and of martyrdom will not have 
passed till mothers cease to instil holy pre- 


purposes is about $1,750,000; by those of | 
America, $750,000 ; —making $2,500,000 | 
This scarcely equals the annual gifts of | 
Kallee’s Temple, Calcutta. 


cepts int the minds of their infant offspring 
The man and woman who murdered this 
angel child are now in the penitentiary at 
Waupun, to which they were sentenced for 
ten years, 
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Gop cHoosES THE Poor or 


THIS Wor.p. 
—Moses was the son of 


& poor Levite— 
Gideon was a thresher—David w 


as a shep- 
herd boy- 


-~Amos was a herdsman—the 
apostles were “ ignorant and unle 


-arned.” 
The reformer Zwingle 


emerged from a 
shepherd’s hut am mg the Alps. Melanc-. 


thon, the great theologian of the Reforma- 
tion, was a workman in an armourer’s shop. 
Martin Luther was the child 


of a poor 
miner. 


Carey, who originated the plan of trans. 
lating the Bible into the language of the 
millions of Hindostan, was a shoemaker 
Northampton. Dr. Morrison, who tra 

the Bible into the ( hinese 
last-maker of 


in 
nslated 
language, was a 
Newcastle. Dr. Adam Clarke 
was the child of Irish cotters. 


John Foster 
Was a weaver. 


Andrew Fuller was 
Servant. William Jay o 
man; and the 7 


a farm- 
f Bath was a herds. 
resent Archbishop of York 
is the son of a draper. 
_——— 
WEALTH oF THE UNIonN.—The 
the Patent Office, recently made, 


ing statistics 


report of 
presents 
relative to the 
Population of tha 


set down at 20,746,000, 
aggcregate of 


some inter¢ st 


Union, The 
wr 


United 
States js and the 
Personal and real property 
is estimated at 38,294,560,000. New York 
is the richest State, her 
$1,112,000,000; 


000,000 2 


property being 
Pennsylvania 


next, $850,- 
then Ohio, 


S7 40,000,000 ; 
Virginia, $508,000,000, The 


of the States rank 
$384,000,000 ; 


then 
remainder 
as follows: 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, $342 
$3 10,000,000 3 
North Carolina, Lilinois, 
$294,000.000 ; Alabama, $276,000,000 ; 
Mississippi, 9256,000,000 : 


$242,000,000 : 


Indiana, 
3580,000,000 : 


>900,000 ; Massachusetts, 
Georgia, $320,000.000 . 
3306,000,000 ; 


South Carolina, 
Missouri, 3240,000,000 ; 
Maine, 240,000,000 : 


Maryland, $1 93,000,- 
000: 


Louisiana, 188,000,000; New Jers y> 
$166,000,000 3; Michigan, $1 48,000,000 - 
Connecticut, $13 


~,000,000 ; Vermont, 5120,- 
000,000 ; 


New H impshire, 


3120,000,000 : 
3 360,000,000. 


Arkansas Texas, $ 6,000,000; 
» 52,000,000; Rhode 


I wa 
000; 


{sland, $52,000,- 


336,000,000 ; Dy laware, 


; Florida, 350,000,000; 
of Columbia, $18,000,000 ; 
000,000, 


Distr et 
Oregon, $8,. 


a 

New Assocrarions.—The Jeffe 
ty Baptist Association, 
with seven 


rson Coun. 


Mo., was organized, 
churches, Oct, 8, 1853, Ley, 
James Williams, Moderator, The Ty nnes- 
Association, Tenn., w 


Oct. 15, of ten churches, 


7. >; vo ; 
see River 48 Organized 
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. g :3.—In 

CoLLeces tn tag UNITED a ies 

; Territ € 

the United States and the rier ne 1 
there are 234 colleges, with 1,651 teach¢ 


- l income: from 
and 27,159 pupils. Annual income: 


1, $15,459 
endowment, $452,313; taxation, $1 

4 . other sources, 
publi funds, $184,548 . 


; wn 
total, $1,916,628. Of public 
—“—Ctal, D1,916,025. 


‘ we 09 HOO: 
schools there are 80,991; of teachers 92, 


» _ ® 9° -_ s« fro t ndow- 
of pupils, 3 354,173. Income : from 


" e a bs 14; 
ments, $182,594; taxation, $4, 4 


publie 


‘ces, 
$2,574,669: other sources 


$2,1 47,853—acprecate » $9,591,530. 


ReEtieious IL 
An official dx 


. = csADA- 
IBERTY IN New GRENA 


SE 
cree published in Bog ’ 


. — . , all goverDn- 
June 15, 1853, proclaims that all go fain 
_ ‘ ee a afiairs 
mental interference in ecclesiastical 


ets shall be alike 


protected and have e 
not the f 


liberties. Is this 


, . lic country that 
irst Roman Catholie countr’ 


she 
] } 9 There are the 
has made su th a decree? Where 


aaa : ' this 
Protestant missionaries to enter into 


newly opened field ? 


Proressor Hacer 


Dr. Hagenb 


NBACH ON BAPTISM. 
] ; r of The- 
ach, Lutheran Professor of r 
i ] vy published ® 
Ology in Basle, has recs ntly publish 
” ; ) oe] . r b asere h 
WOrkK entitled,- Cariatian 
the first Th 


ries.” In the Nine- 
, ¢ apitu- 

teenth Lecture, he makes a sort of re "3 

lation of the 


ground he had gone over in bis 
previous lectures. When he comes inte 
of Baptism, he says: “That Baptism, 12 
the beginning, was adiministere 
open air, in rivers or pools 
immersion, is 


, and 
known from the narrative of 
the New T; stament. 
prepared great 
(Baptisteries,) While the person to be bap- 
tized descended 


In later times they 
- : ; Js 
baptismal fonts or <¢ hapelss 


many steps into the reser- 


voir of water, and then the whol 
immersed under the water, the ir 
the « burial in the death ot Christ’ 
resurrection from the 

with power 


body was 


grave,’ was 
upon the soul. 
later practice of 


“ 


inkling was | 
Sprinkling Was in 
ministered 


early times o1 ly ad 

to the sick, who on their dying 
beds were baptized, and who could not 
from the circumstances 
mersed, 


a. C have e 


already mentioned that differ- 


e 


of the case be im- 


ent opinions prevailed respecting infant 


at Tertullian was « pposea . 
Towards the end of the thir 


baptism, and th 
the practice. 


> 
century, the baptism of children was more 


, . 5 > any 
Yet in the fourth century man) 
examples existed of 
and in 


death.” 


frequent. 


' delay to a later period 


* f 
Some cases even to the hour o! 


MvuniFricent Bequests.—The late Anson 
G. Phelps of New York city, after pro- 
viding amply for his widow ; $100,000 for 
each of his children; $10,000 to each of 
his grandchildren; and an additional 5,000 
to each of them, to be paid by the execu- 
tors, with the injunct on from him to use 
the increase of this fund sacredly for be- 
nevolent purposes, and transmit to their 
heirs with the same injunction: and after 
making several bequests to relations, has 
left the following sums to various benevo- 
lent objects, providing for their payment in 
instalments during a term of years: 

To the American Bible Society, $100,000 
To the American Board of Commis- 

sioners for Foreign Missions, 100,020 
American Home Missionary Society, 100,000 
For Literary and Theological Edu- 


eation in Liberia, Africa, subject 


to the control of the Executors, 50,000 
Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 5,000 
Institution for the Blind, N. Y. 5,000 
New York State Colonization Soc’y, 5,000 
Auburn Theological Society, 8,000 
Half-Orphan Society, N. Y., 1,000 
Colored Orphan Society, 1,000 
Congregational Church, Simsbury, 

Ct., for the use of the poor, 1,000 


Total, $371,000 
In addition to the above, Mr. Phelps, just 
previous to his death, placed in the hands 
of his son $100,000, the interest to be used 
at his discretion for the spread of the Gos- 
pel, and the principal eventually to be inves- 
ted equally for the benefit of the American 
Bible Society and Board of Foreign Mis- 
This disposition of Mr. Phelps’ pro- 
perty, including the amount given to each 
of his twenty-two grandchildren, makes the 
munificent bequest of $581,000 for religious 
and benevolent purposes, 


sions. 


PoPULATION oF THe TurkisH Emprre.— 
The latest authority upon the statistics 
of the population of the whole Turkish 
Empire is a work just published in Paris 
by A. Ubicini. 
follows: 
Religions, Europe. Africa. 
Mussulmans 4,550,900 12,650,000 3,800,000 


He gives the numbers as 


A g ia. 


Greeks 10,000,000 8,000,000 
Catholics 610,000 260,000 
Jews 70,000 80,000 
Gy psies 80,000 


Tue Proptew or CENTURIES is solved. 
McClure has discovered the 
North- West passage. Now to what practi- 
cal uses can we put it? 


Commodore 
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THe oupest Baptist Cuurcn in London, 
now in existence, was organized in 1633. 


Tue First Prorestant Caurcna formed 
South of the Tennessee River, was located a 
few miles above Natchez, Miss., on Cole’s 
Creek, about the year A. D. 1780, and was 
called the Salem Baptist Church. It was con- 
stituted without a presbytery of ministers, 
or even an ordained minister, for there was 
none in the country. Richard Curtis, who 
had been licensed in Sonth Carolina, was 
called to preach to them. His labors were 
greatly blessed, and as a matter of necessity 
he baptized and performed all the duties of 
an ordained minister. Among the converts 
was a Spaniard by the name of Stephen 
Avan, who renounced the Catholic religion 
and was baptized. The country was then 
under Spanish rule, and the Catholics be- 
came very much exasperated, and were con- 
certing a plan to send Curtis and Avan to 
the mines of Mexico, but they got informa- 
tion of it and secreted themselves in the 
cane-brake until their friends could obtain 
horses, money, &e., necessary for their es- 
cape, when they made their way through 
the Indian tribes back to Carolina. 


EVANGELICAL cHuRCH be- 
Alleghanies Rocky 
the Baptist Church at Gil- 
bert’s Creek, Garrard Co,, Ky., a few miles 


THE 
tween the 
Mountains is 


OLDEST 
and the 


eust of Lancaster. It emigrated from Spot- 


sylvania Co., Va., in 1751. 


Tue First Baptist Cauron organized 
in the “* Western Reserve, and the first of 
any denomination, as is believed, is located 
at Jefferson, Ashtabula county, 0., and 
was constituted in 1811. What is 
as the Western Reserve, extends one hun- 
dred and forty miles along the southern 
shore of Lake Erie, from the Pennsylvania 
The first Baptist 
minister this territory, was 
Rey. J. Woodworth, in 1816, who is still 


known 


line to Sandusky Bay. 
ordained in 


preaching the gospel in Ashtabula county. 


Tne Buriineton University, Iowa, 
commences its first term of instruction Jan. 
5, 1854, Rev.. G. W. Gunnison, Rey. 
Reeder M. Fish, and Dr. J. H. Ranch, are 
the instructors in the Male department, and 
Mrs. M. A. P. Darwin, Mrs. H. BE. Herrick, 
and Mrs. C. A. Hickok, in the Female de- 


partment. 


Tue Freewrtt Baptists in the United 
States number 1222 churches, over 1000 
ministers and 50,180 communicants. 
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Epvcation in New ENGLAND.—By the 
last official returns of the Public Schools 
in the six New England states, the whole 
number of pupils in attendance 
the year 641,983. The cost 
of instruction for the year was $2,055,131 
65. In Vermont, the average cost of each 
pupil was $2 92, Ip Maine, $1 34. In 


Connecticut, $1 35 


during 


was whole 


- In Rhode Island,$1 64. 
In Massachusetts, the law 


requires each 
town to raise, } 


yy tax, at least $1 59 


per 
child between five an: 


l fifteen years of are, 
a8 a condition of receiyi ig ashare of the 
income of the State School Fund. Aly the 
towns complied with this 
year, and 
raised 


condition 
one hundred and vighty t 


last 
owns 
The 
last 


double the sum thus specified. 
amount expended 
year for es 


in Massachusetts 
ch child between the ages above 
hamel, was $4 54. 


Baptists 1x ENGLAND.—In 1834, the ag- 
gregate membership of the B; 
in Great Britain was 
total was 10 1,448 


uptist churches 
40,763. In 1853, ¢} 


ue 
» exhibiting an encourag 


needed tendeney 
and co-operation. 
associations in 


ing increase and a much 


to harmony Thirty-five 
1853 report 1,335 churches 


and a net increase of 1,519 communicants. 
ae 2 


THE immense book e 
per & Brothers, in N 
by fire on the 


stablishment of Har. 
ew York, was destroyed 
10th of December, 
loss is estimated at $1.2 
fire burst forth and 
trollable, Mr. 
riedly, what 


The total 
When the 
to be uncon- 


05,000. 
was seen 


John Harper was asked bur- 


property they should first 
attempt to saye—_« Never mind the pro- 
perty,” was the noble reply, “save the 
lives,” 
(ntti 


Lieut ror THE 


Burxp.—A 
blind from | 


irth, aged 
was dying wit 


little boy 
about four years, 
1 8carlatina, 
before the little 
claimed: « Pa! 


About an hour 
sufferer departed, I 
1 see now ; 
goue 3 day is come zn 


Tue Beng AL 
DIA, reported 
1342 
tized 


i@ ex. 
darkness ie all 


— 
Baptist Assocration, Ix. 
at its last ge 


Sommunicants and ll6ée 


during the last year, 


ssion, 22 churches, 


Onverts bap- 


rite 
A RISTOCRATIC._We 


heard of 
young lady Who cast away the 
Progress” With contempt, } 


it was so 
Sing to heaye 


once a 


* Pilgrim’s 
ecause, 
ridiculous to 
nN on foot, 


declared, 


4S she 
think of 


i ttine, 
tev. Dr, Cuounns is 


Journal of the 
North Star, 


about to I 


ublish a 
Voyage of the Ste 


am Yacht, 
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Our Little Church. 


: cRe 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMACHE 


\ ONLY see 
() Our little 


hi i 
The golden evening sunshine fair 


how sweetly there 


; t 
; ¢ a! 
church is gleaming 


—— as ing, 

On tower and roof is streaming 
How soft and tranquil all around! a? 
Where shall its like on earth be found? 


P ite clear, 
Through the green foliage, white and 


It peeps out all so gaily 
Round on our little village here 
And down through all the valley. 
Well pl 
With i 


eased it is, as one may see, 

ts own grace and purity. 

Not always does it fare so well, 

When tempests rage and riot— 

Yet even then the little bell - 
Speaks out: ’Twill soon be = ain, 

Tho’ clouds look black, and pour down f 


reve ~ “a . 3s again. 
The sunshine, brighter, comes 2g 


e rd sounds, 
he organ shines and sou 


- Me wing 
With silver pipes all glistening, 


a ounds, 
How every heart, then, thrills and bo 


. . listening- 
And earth and heaven seem li * . 
Such feelings in each bosom swell! 
, | . » CL tell. 
But what he feels no one can 


0 olden fire 


see in evening’s go 


. = - <¢ ming! 

Its little windows gleam Tes 

a oar ray attire 
Bright as a bride in gay atti ail 
With flowers and jewels beaming. 
Aye, look now! 
, 
Fair as an apricot or rose : 


Witl ; 


. hows ite— 
‘in our little church shows qul 


| ws 
how it gleams and glows, 
10 t gle 


Believe me— juite 
The little benches 


as neatly ; 


blue and white, 
All empty, look so sweetly ! 
On Sunday none is empty found— 


There’s n wide world 


° such church the 


round! 


See where against the pillared wall 


The pulpit high is builded, 
Wel 


.3 aster- and, 
l carved and planned by master h 
All pul 


There comes the parson undismayed, 
They w 


ished bright and gilded. 


ronder he is not afraid. 


But he stands up a hero there, 


them on to Heaven— 

: arent 
this world of sin and care 
The flock his God has given. 


ft falls his word as dew comes down 


Through all 


5 


On a dry Meadow P irched and brown. 


But see the sun already sinks, 
And all the vale is darkling, 

Only our little spire still bli 
With day’s las 

How still an 


Where $2 


° ? 
: , - az 
shall a chureh like ours be foun 


t golden sparkling. 
1 sacred all around! 


Editors 


We find upon our new book shelf “ Car- 
penter’s Elements of Physiology,” the second 
American edition of which has been pub- 
lished by Blanchard & Lea, of Philadel- 
phia, a handsomely printed and illustrated 
octavo volume, of 566 pages, which high 
authority, the—‘ Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view” — pronounces the “best systematic 
treatise on physiology in 
and the best adapted for 
language.” 


our own language, 
the student in any 


Tur same publishers have also issued 
Frederick Scheedler’s “ Book of Nature,” 
translated from the German by Henry 
Medlock, F. C. 8S. Itisa beautiful octavo 
volume of 691 pages, profusely and hand- 
illustrated hundred and 


somely by six 


8eventy-nine woodengrayings. It contains 
a series of clearly written elementary trea- 
tises on the sciences of Physics, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, 
Zvology and Physiology. It is well adapted 
to the wants of the private student, who 
desires to become familiar with the funda- 
mental principles of these sciences. 


ANOTHER BooK, and the best of 
them all, from the prolifie pen of Rev. Dr. 
Turnbull, has just been published by Phil- 


NEW 


lips, Sampson & Co., of Boston. It is en- 
titled ‘ Christ in History, or the Central 
Power among Men,” and is a volume of 
540 the of 
which is faultless. The conception of the 


pages, mechanical execution 
plan of the work is novel, admirable, and 
It is full of Christ 
He is regarded as the central power and 
The 


relations of ancient religious philosophies, 


sweetly evangelical. 
the central principle in all history, 


and races to Christianity are finely traced, 
and after dwelling upon his incarnation 
and its immediate associations and influ- 
ences, the author pursues his researches, 
showing the effect of Christ’s mission and 
teachings as by the 
Churech—during the middle ages—at the 
Reformation—and in modern society. 

We have furnished some extracts from 
the book in the preceding pages, which will 
give our readers a better idea of our ap- 
preciation of its value and of its intrinsic 
character than a brief notice can. 


evinced primitive 


Tue author of “ Alton Locke,” Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, Jr., Rector of Eversley 
Hants, ete., has published a volume of 


Faok 


“4 


Abel. 


od 


“ Twenty Five Village Sermons,” which H. 


Hooker, of Philadelphia, has just re-pub- 


lished from the last London edition. It 
forms a 12mo. volume of 276 pp. The 


style is clear, fresh and forcible, and the 
sentiments, excepting some unimportant 
“church” peculiarities, are catholic and 
evangelical. 
Tur American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety have added to their catalogue of 
Sunday School books, a neat little volume 
of 132 pages, written by Jeannie Dowling 
De Witt, and called “ The Sting of the 
Adder, or the history of the Stanley family,” 
It so depicts the dangers and the woe of 
intemperance, that we should think every 
youthful reader would shudder at the sight 
of a bottle, and shrink from touching it as 


they would from a veritable adder. 


“Honumay Arrernoons, or the Com- 
mandments Illustrated,” by Leile Linden, 
and “ Arthur Locke and other Stories,” by 
Cousin Hattie, are two very neat little books 
written for children, and well adapted to 
interest and instruct them. They are pub- 
lished by the “‘ New England Sunday School 
Union,” ‘and will be likely soon to find 
their way Sunday Schvol libraries 


and into the hands of our young friesds. 


into 


Tre Pirerm’s Proeress.—We do not 
mean to notice or commend the book—that 
is beyond the necessity of commendation— 
but the picture, the beautiful picture which 
J. P. Jewett & Co. of Boston, have lately 
published, and which Mr. A. Bancroft, of 
No. 124 Arch street, Philadelphia, has 
laid upon our table—that is a magnificent 
conception, splendidly executed. On a 
steel plate, 30 by 24 inches, Hammatt Bil- 
lings has designed, and Joseph Andrews, 
the distinguished engraver, has by four 
years toil executed, in 280 separate figures, 
a representation of the travels of the illus. 
trious “Pilgrim.” You commence with 
him on his departure from the city of De- 
struction, and pass with him step by step 
through all the dark and bright stages of 
his journey, until he enters in at the gates 
of the Celestial City. It is a dreamy like 
picture, and yet not. indistinct, and leaves 
upon the mind a sort of impression that the 
dream may have been your own in some 
former time. 
The plate is sold for $5 00. 


Churche 8. 


Rehoboth, 
Concord, 
New Hope, 


Grant’s Creek, 
Bhik h, 
Forest, 

Buck Creek, 
New Hope, 
Beulah, 

New Llope, 
Helena, 
Pleasant Hill, 


Steep Hill, 


Robinet’s Prairie, 


Antioch, 


Spavinaw Cre ek, 


Grand Lign . 
Ist Church, 
Wilmington, 
Holmes’ 
lst Church, 
2d Church, 
Cedart wh, 
Antioch, 
Antioch, 


Smyrna, 


Piewant G Ove 
Mt. Carme l, 
Canton 

Knon 

Mi River, 
New Hope 


Benton 
Martinsville, 
Macedo: ia, 
Ilebron, 
Long Run, 
Tuckabacl ee, 
Muskok: e, 
Little Be thel, 
II ewell, 


Mississippi, 


Cypress, 
Sand Li k, 
Ebenezer, 
Bethany, 


Llopewell, 


Spring, 


Counties 


Choctaw, 


Tuscaloosa, 


“ 

“ 
Perry, 
Pickens, 


“ss 


Phillips, 


Arkansas 


Columbia, 


Sebast an, 


Benton, 


a 


Suffield, 


Holmes, 


Savannal 


Frank in, 


J n, 
Stark 
M rgan, 


Franklin, 


Jeth rson, 


Creek Na 
Union, 


Ballard 


’ 


Hickman, 
Green 
Muhiler be 
W arren, 
Cum} 


Canada Fast, 


Connect it, 
Delawar 
Florida 

1, Georgia, 


Illinois, 


Indiana, 


tion, Ind. T; r. 


Kentucky 


‘Te, 


VU rand, 


’ 
. 
: 
’ 
| 
. 
; 
. 
| 
. 
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Churches. 


Counties. 


State. No. 


Churches. 


Counties. 


Siate. 


No. 


Stephensburg, Missouri, 17 Mt. Olive, Tenn. 23 
Big Lick, Cooper, 9 Memphis, 21 
Good Hope, Saline, 21 Seven Churches, Smith, Texas, 100 
Percy Crevk, 35 | Townsend, Vermont, 3 
Noix « reek, Pike. 21 Grafton, 7 
Mt. Olivet, Henry. 82 | 1st Church tichm? fireinis ; 
Me ee Sa gre ang Ri nd, Virginia, - 
Spring Grove, Henry, 5 | 3d Church, “ 25 
Hamilton Square, New Jersey, 12 | 1st Colored Church, ee 14 
Bridgeton, 17 | 2d Colored Church, 29 
Sandy Ridge, 5 Upper Banister, Pittsylvania, 24 
Patterson, Putnam, New York, 42 | Newville, 17 
Governeur, St. Lawrence, 25 Little River, Louisa, 47 
Montague, Lewis, 9 | Mt. Shiloh, Nelson, 27 
Hillsdale, Columbia, 17 | Liberty, 15 
Fishing Creek, Wilkes, N. Carolina, 15 | Pungoteague, Eastern Shore, 21 
Shady Grove, Carrituck, 42 | Halifax C. H. 35 
Madison, 16 | Fredericksburg, 36 
Shelby, 27 Fayetteville, Green Brier, 9 
Capernaum, 12 | Meadow Grove, “ 3 
Smithfield, 5 Amwell, “ 4 
Sawyer’s Creck, Camden, 44 | Wolf Creek, Monroe, 

Bethlehem, Cleveland, 18 Mt. Vernon, Henry, 

Spartanburg, Spartanburgh, 22 Deep Run, Henrico, 

Bethel, id 20 Shenandoah, 32 
Milton, 9 | Good Hope, Madison, 15 
Concord, Alexander, 13 | Mt. Pisgah, Gilmer, 21 
Taylorville, 80 | Berryville, Clarke, 51 
Erie st. Ch., Cleveland, Ohio, 4 | Lexington, 22 
Liberty, Washington, ll Bethlehem, Gilmer, 21 
Salem, 13 Racine, Wisconsin, 70 
Zanesville, 17 


Shiloh, 


Churches in Philadelphia, 


Marion, 


Oregon, 17 


Pennsylvania, 28 


Churches Constituted. 


1st Church, “ 16 Names, Where. When. Memb. 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 25 Toledo, Toledo. Ohio, Nov. 1, 18 
Buffalo Creek, Green, 82 Flint, Genessee, Mich. “ 2, 

South Ten Mile, 10 | Van Wert, Van Wert, Ohio, “ 2, 
Curwensville, Clearfield, 14 Saltfleet, Canada Kast, % 

Lenox, 10 | Second Church, Coneord,N H. “ 35 
Union, Luzerne, 20 | West 28d St., NewYork, N.Y. 10, 84 
Bristol, 15 | Greenbush, Warren Co.,Ill, 12 19 
Bridgeport, 3 Middleton, Marion, Ohio, its 40 
Fish Creek, Green, 19 Hillsboro’, Orange Co., N.C. “ 18, 15 
Warsaw, 3 Fork, Halifax Oo, Va. Dee. 1, 33 
Spring Hill Furnace, Fayette, 18 Beaver Dam, Elbert, Ga. de 

New Lexington, t é 

Indian Creek, 6 | Ordinations. 

fallizoming 5 ry 
ust Nel ‘ Names. Where. When 
Milestown, § | James Humphrey, Jaeksonville, Ala. Noy. 1 
Berlin, 10 | William Haigh, Pavilion, Il vite 
Centre Falls, Rhode Island, 12 | Richard Wright, Saltfleet, Canada EB. _ 
Sumterville, 8. Cs 50 G. M. L. Finch, Wilmington, N. C. “ 
Whitfield, Anderson, 89 | Chas. M. Pattengill, Waterville, N. Y. 
Bethlehem, 18 N. J. Norton, South Adams, Mass. “ 2 
Spartanburg, 20 | Alanson Latham, N. Stonington, Ct. “ 2 
Hamburg, 44 E. H. Page, Charlestown, Mass, “« @Q 
Blackville, 18 | C.R. Pattison, Pontiac, Mich. 10 
Spartanburgh C. H. 16 | Daniel Dearborn, Meredith, Mass. “ 10 
Clinton, Tennessee, 8 Horatio J. Goss, Rock Branch, Ga. “ iI 
Union Fork, Monroe, 10 Marion Sewell, FKastanalee, Ga. “ 44 
Hopewell, 8 | J.B. Conyers, St. Mary’s, Ohio, “« 16 
Bethany, Shelby, 20 | Perry Davis, Providence, R. I, “ 16 
Peyton’s Creek, 24 | Wm. N. Fay, West Halifax, Vt. «36 
Franklin, 25 | Wm.C. Picknell, Hinesburgh, Vt. “i 
Goose Creek, Macon, 15 | John F. Temple, N. Colebrook, Ct. ‘3 
Bethel, 42 | G.H. Brigham, Scipio. N. Y. Dec. 
Pleasant Ridge, 85 | J. A. Kelley, Shirleysburgh, Pa. ot 


Ministers Rec'd from Other Dmomin’s, 


Names. 


From what Body. 
Elijah Stephens, Methodist, 
G. B. Burke, 
A. Latham, 
Wm. Fowler, 
J.C. Foster, 
J. W. Holman, 


Whe re, 
Princeton, Ky, 
Congregationalist, 
Methodist, 
Methodist, Ga. 
Universalist, Mass. 
Free Will Baptist, Ct. 


Mass, 
Ct. 


eto Church Edifices Dedicated. 


Where, 
Eminence, 
Halifax, 
Flint, 
Cromwell, 
West Halifax, 
2d Ten Mile, 
Deposit, 
Andover, 


> 
Romeo, 


When, 


Ky. Oct. 30 $2 000 

Vt. Nov. 2 1,800 
Gen’see Co. Mich, 

Ct. 

Vt. 
Clermont Co. 0, 
Delaware Co. N, Y, 
Alleghany Co. « 

Mich. 

sradford, Pa 

Philad Co Pa 


Cost. 


3,700 


Warren, Nov. 3 
Franklin, Dec, 
Hinsdale, N. H, “ 


Concord, (Chapel) "0 


1,100 
1,000 


“ we 


Deaths of Baptist 


Names. 
J.W. Mansfield, 
J.F. Burbank, 
L. M. Cohen, 

H W. & “fn, 
Wu. Burch, 
H.G. Jones, DD. 


ilinisters, 
Residenees. Time. 
Ky. Oct. 30, 
Worcester, Mass. Nov. 15, 
Georgetown, Ga. # 
Greece, N. Y, “ 
Ww. Burlington, N.Y. “14 
Leverington, Pa. Dec, i2, 


Age. 


90 


Clerical Remobals and Settlements, 


Names, Whence, 


Where. 
Turner, Me.,, 


Ayer, C., Brunswick, Me. 
Banvard, J., Cambridge, Mass, N, York, N.Y, 
Baker, §., Nashville, Tenn : 
Best A. E., 
Buckley, J. 


Bowen, P., 


Greenville, N. 0. 
Jerseyville, I), Prog Alton, Il. 


Jackson Co., Ga., Thomasville, Ga. 
Burke, J. B, Middleboro, Mass. 
Bunker, Ww, T., White Deer, Pa, Blockley, Pa. 
Caldicott, T. FP. 


. Charlestown, M: 
Cate, C. | 


‘88., Boston, Mass. 
Cotton Gro 
Montreal, Ck. 


ay 


Church, Pp 4 
Crandall, 8, GC, 


Dodge, B., 


ve, Tenn. 
' Wil'msb’g, N. ¥, 
Union Springs, N, Z. 
New London, N, H, 
[ Prof. Ham 
Alleghany, Pa., Prog. 
Holden, Mass. 


ilton, N. y, 
Granville, 0. 


Downer, J. R., 
Dunn, A., 


Ellis, R. E., Alton, Ill, 


Fay J.F., 
Ford, D. B., 
Fyfe, R. A. 


Boston, Mich. 
South Canton, Mass 


Warren, R, [, 


Milwaukie, Wis, 


Tingley, T.c, 
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Names, Winns. Where. 
Gaillard, C.W., Union Univ., mar to Chin 
Holland Patent, N. ¥- 
Prof. Burl’gton, Iowa 

Jo dan, N. Y. 


Gates, G , = 
Gunuison, G. wT. 
Gurney, E. F., 


ie town, 0. 
Guy, A., New Berlin, N. Y , Middletow®, 


N. ¥. 
Hague, W., Newark, N. J, Albany, 
Hay! t, I. W., Ballizomingo, Pa., 
tye —- (Lewisburgh, Pa. 
t. ¥., Ballston 5p% 
Hayhurst, L. W., Mohawk, N. Y., Ball: nn. Y. 


— y. ¥.Con¥- 
Hodge, M. G., Stillwater, N.Y, Sec. N. ¥.¢ 


N. ¥- 
Homes, W. M » Orleans, N. Y., Branehport, 


Albion, N. ¥ New Yorks 


ston, Mas& 
Jameson, T. C., Providence, R. 1, Boston, = 
_ 7 ‘ “hite Pigweol, 

G. J., Yorkville, Mich., White [Micb- 


Johnson, Ww. 


. York. 
Jones, P, p New 


e, Ow 


9 Madison Univ. 


fsonvill 
Jordan, A. Harrison 


is, N. ¥« 
Keyser, 0., rd, Ct, Mt. Morris, ¥ 


Wallir gf 


ntreal, C. 
Lillie, J., Kingston, N. ¥., Montrea 

7 ilie, O- 
March, F. O.. Coldwater, Mich., Prof. Granville, 


Marston, S. W., East Brookfield, Mass. 


Matlack, D.. Lancaster. Wis. 


McKean, J. A, 
Mudge, Ww, 


Philadelphia, 


Y‘arlton Centre, N. Y., : 
oe [Horse Head, N. Y. 


jen, G® 
Morrall, N. s. perms 


» Mercer Univ., 
Parker, J. W., 
Pattison, R. E, 


Sec, N. Ed. Sots 
Pres. Water 
[ville, Me- 


Cambridge, Mass, 


Newton, M ass., 


Peck, J. M., 
Penny, T. J. 
Phelps, H. H ‘ 
Putnam, Ww, 


: n. KY: 
Rock Spring, Ill., Covington, a 
seltcbure. Pie 
Freeport, Pa., Saltsburg 
Ellery, N. ¥., 


Shelby Centre, N. Y., 


Falconer. N. ¥. 
Kendall, 
(n. ¥- 

J il. 

Rees, J. H, aheon ; 
Southington, Ct., Hillsdale, N. *- 


Scotch Plains, N. Y. 


Robinson, D, 
Rue, J. E ‘ 


Shailer, w. H., 
Shephard, E., 
Smith, F., 


Sebtt, W. D, 


Portland, Me- 
Wert’s Corner, N. J, 
Providence, R. L ; 
Black Walnut, Va. 
Smith, H., East Aurora, N. Y., W illiamsville, . 
ees Bankville, O* 


Spratt, G., 


Brookline, Mass., 


Hastings, N. Y., 


Pleasantville, Pa. 
Stone, 0. B, 


a lifornia. 
Xenia, 0, Ca 


Soc. 
Swaim, A. M.. Leominster, Mass., Agt. H. M. 5¢ 

Taylor, A. H., 
Tilton, J. H., 


Eazleville, Ct. 
Lynn, Mass. 

W. Boyleston, Mass. 

Bourbonton, Mo., Glasgow, Mo. 


Norwich, Ct., 


Thompson, W., 


Warren, E. R, Thompson, Ct., Norristown, Pa- 


Wood, N. Forestville, N. ¥, Wyocena, N. ¥« 


en ee 


Aan ak 


. 


a a a a 
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ane er ~ 


Laurel Will Cemetery. Parial-Plare at Lonrel Will, 


HE old graveyards, each appro- I ERE the lamented dead in dust shall lie, 
priated to a separate congregation, | mae lingering languors O’et,-its labours 
. " Bree ce | done, 
are fast disappearing from the viemity Where waying boughs, betwixt the earth and sky, 
of our large cities. Those who lived Admit the farewell rediance of the sun, 
together in ecclesiastical communion, 
. . Here the long concourse from the murmuring 
no longer lie together in the fellow- | ieee 
f : . wn, 
ship of the burial ground. The Pastor | With funeral pace’and slow, shall enter in 
no longer sleevs in death in the midst | T° lay the loved in tranquil silence down, 
+ . . No -] 8 B: 1 i .- 
of the’ same congregation to which |" %° more te suffer, and no more toxin 


he had preached’ in life, | And in this hallowed spt, mitre Nature showers 
Here the same polic or neécessit Her summer smiles fromdair d stainless skies, 
hich ° P ue J . ‘ J | Affection’s hand may steeeevr flowers, 

which requires combination, in order | Whose fragrant incenge from thegraye shall rise; 


to supply the town with water and 


with light, provides, too, the places | 4m here os impaere oe SUEreved with 
: words 
where the dead shall be gathered. Which grief sententious gives to marble pale, 


Broad acres are purchased by compa- | Shall teach the heart; while waters, leayes, and 
nies, and little lots—but as large as | birds 
each can finally own — are resold to Make cheerful music in the passing gale. 


families, and they rest in death as they Say, wherefore should we weep, and whereforepour 
moved in life, in close proximity with On scented airs the unavailing sigh— 


While sun-bright waves are quivering to the shore 
each other, an 8 gers e ; g 
. Ms » ond yet strangers. And landscapes blooming—that the Joved must 


The Laurel Hill Cemetery, in the die? 
vicinity of Philadelphia, is one of th 
. : P tae oo There is an emblem in this peaceful scene; 
most picturesque and beautiful of these Soon rainbow colours on the woods will fall, 
city burial grounds, The waters of the | And autumn gusts bereave the hills of green, 
Schuylkill lave its steep western banks, As sinks the year to meetits cloudy pall: 
and the foliage of ‘an ever green forest | Then, cold and pale, in distant vistas round, 
waves Over the dead. Costly monu- Disrobed and tuneless, all the woods will stand, 
° y 5 in’d streams e silent as the rround 
ments and s¢cul stared fi 3 > While the chain’d streams are si e g y 
i le & 7 . the granite As Death had numbed them with histcy hand. 
and iron gates of hill-side vaults and 


sepulchral caves, in close’ proximity | Yet,when the warm, soft winds shall rise in spring, 


with modest head-stones, and unmarked | _ Mike struggling daybeams o’er a blasted heath, 
| The bird returned shall poise her golden wing, 


hillocks, contrast mournfully with the | And liberal Nature break thespell of Death. 
cheerful notes of singing birds and cal 


hummin insects that throng the So, when the tomb’s dull silence finds an end, 
£ ’ “ The blessed dead to endless youth shall rise,” 


grounds. : , | And hear the archangel’s thrilling summons blénd 
The following sweet poem, written |  Itstone with anthems from the upper skies. 


by Willis Gaylord Clark, after a visit There sliall the ood of earth’ b 

f J ‘ tere shall the good of earth’ be found At last, 
to this Cemetery, we insert as * fitting | Where dazzling streams and verna) fieldsexpand, 
accompaniment to the engraving fur- Where Love her crown attains—her trials past— 
nished in the present number. ' And, fill’d with rapture, hails the “ better land!” 


No. 2—3 


- 
ary, 1777, 
- David Jones, 
the well known military Ch 
Major Generals, Anthony W 
Horatio Gates, during the war of Inde- 
pendence. He was also Chaplain to 
Gen. Wayne's Legion during the Indian 
Wars of 1795-6, in the Northwestern 
Territory, and such was his patriotism 
that he serve@ as Ch: 
war 


ayne and 


iplain during the 
of 1812, although he was then 
Seventy-six years of age. He was at 
one time pastor of the Upper Freehold 
Baptist Church, Monmouth County, 
N.J., and subsequently of the 
ampton Church, Bucks ( 
and at the time of his d 
occurred in 1820, at the 
of eighty-four years, 
Over the Great Valle 
Chester County. 


The early youth of the subject of 
this sketch was passed at Southam p- 
ton, where he attended a Latin school, 
and at Eastown, where he devoted part 
of his time to agriculture, 
habits of industry and early rising, 
which continued with him 
life. In the ye 
at the Borde 
Jerse 


South- 
Jounty, Pa, 
eath, which 
advanced age 
he was settled 
y Church, in 


ind acquired 


through 
ar 1795, he was placed 
ntown Academy, in New 
y, then under the charge of the 
Rey. Burgess Allison, D. D. During 
his residence there the Rey, William 
Staughton, D. D. 
teachers, 
formed be 


» became one of the 
and an acquaintance was 


tween the Dr. and Mr. Jones, 
which ripened into a warm 


and remained unbroken un 
by the death of the former 
After comple 
at the Acad 
paternal roo 
of a farmer. 
tive partie; 
of Chester 


friendship, 
til severed 
,in 1829, 
ting his course of study 


emy, he returned to the 
f and resumed the duties 
He also became an 
pant in the political affa 
County, and being 
speaker, he 800n acquired 
position, although he had 
tained his majority, 


aic- 
irs 
a fluent 
® prominent 
not yet at- 


aplain of 
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thes Rev. Horatio G. Jones was born 


in Eastown, Chester county, Pa 
on the eleventh day of Febru 
His father was the Rey 


— 


But Providence had marked out at 
other and amore useful course for = 
youpg man, and he was arrested m “ 
midst of his political aspirations by - 
Spirit of God. He saw himself a sin- 
ner, and ere long he made psa 
to the Valley Church for baptism. : = 
was accordingly baptized June 24th, 
1798, by the Rey. John Boggs, or 
Was co-pastor with the Rev. Davi 
Jones, 

It often happened that the ane 
were absent, and young Mr. Jones wae 
called upon to conduct the ghee 
which usually consisted in reading a 
scriptures and prayer. He has sags? 
informed the writer, that on sores! 
these occasions he felt a strong = 
pulse to address the people who er 
assembled; and after the usual wd 
Cises, he did so, much to the astonis® 


ment of his brethren. 


He continued to speak on similar 0c” 
casions, and his mind was now drawe 
towards the ministry. The pecuniary 
inducements to assume the sacred office 
were very few, while the paar 
to political preferment opened ak j 
ingly before him—and his own popes 
rity, and the influence of his pga 
name, gave him hope of a seat ar, hid 
distant day in our National Bint’ d 
ture. But duty and religious princip F 
prevailed, and ere long the ehurch re 
quested him to preach before sem. 
With a view to granting him a eee 
After having exercised his gift in shee 
church and other neighborhoods, 4 
was duly licensed September 26th, 
1801; but a note, in his own hand- 
Writing, at the end of his license, states 
that he had preached one year before 
that» date, He supplied destitute 
Churches in Chester and Delaware 
Counties, and during one of his visits 
to the Marcus Hook Church he met the 
Rev. Gideon Ferrell, of Welch Tract, 
who informed him of the vacancy ** 
Salem, N. J., and had an appointment 
made for him there. On June 17th, 
1801, he was called as a supply to that 
Church, and haying proved his minis- 
try among them, he was called to the 
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pastorate January 22d, 1802, and on | 


February 13th he was ordained as 
Pastor. 
pated at the ordination were David 
Jones, Henry Smalley, Jonathan Jar- 
man, and William Staughton. 

On this occasion his father, the Rev. 


The Brethren who partici- | 


David Jones, who was a man of strong | 


natural powers and sound theological 
knowledge, tinctured with a vein of 
independence and eccentricity, deliv- 
eted the charge to the young Pastor. 
Among other things he is reported to 
have said, “ My son, in your preach- 
“ing, don’t put the rack too high. 
“‘ Some ministers put the rack so high 
“that the little lambs can’t get a bit. 
“Put the rack low and then the old 
“sheep can ‘get the fodder, and the 
“lambs too.” 

The position in which Mr, Jones was 
placed was one of great responsibility. 
He was young, had but little expe- 
rience, and was called upon to supply 
the placeofthe ‘Rey. Isaac Skillman, 
D. D,, who died in 1799, and who 
had ranked high as a scholar and 
divine. Every where he heard the 
praises of this great and good man, 
and he too learned to reverence his 


| of the happiest periods in his life. 


were blessed to the conversion of many 
souls, 

He continued as Pastor at Salem 
until April, 1805, when he was dis- 
missed to the Great Valley. The 
cause of his removal was ill health 
occasioned by fever and ague, which 
he endured for about a year. His 
pastorate at Salem, extending over 
nearly three years and a half, was one 
He 


| had become popular as a preacher and 


| at Salem. 


as a2 man; he was beloved and honored 
as a Pastor, and there were strong ties 
of friendship which bound him and his 
people together. He always loved, 
in later life, to refer to his ministry 
Some of the results of his 
labors there are manifest not only in 
Salem. itself, but in the formation 
of several churches in the adjacent 


| country, and in the revival of the Pitts- 


predecessor almost as much as his pa- | 


rishioners did. Ie entered upon the 
work with the right spirit, and resolved 
to devote himself unreservedly to the 
cause of Christ. His agreement only 
required him to preach two sermons 
each Sabbath—but he at once began a 
system, which he practised in after 


‘years, of establishing out stations at 


private houses and school houses—and 
the result of his efforts are being mani- 
fested even at thislateday. His labors 
were blessed abundantly, and numbers 
were added to his church. 


He kept a ‘‘ Sermon Note Book,” 


and at the close of his first year he 


writes, 


* Great and arduous, yet delightful is the Labour, 
“Great, glorious and never failing is the Assist- 


ance,” 
His sermons were plain, practical 
expositions of- scripture truth. 


and hence it was that his early efforts 


He | 
preached Christ and Tim crucified, | 


l 


grove Church, whose pastor had _be- 
come an Universalist. At one time he 
also regularly supplied a church of 
Seventh-Day Baptists—one of whose 
ministers, the Rey. Jonathan Jarman, 
had assisted at his ordination. Ilis 
Sermon Book attests his faithfulness 
as a preacher, and upon the last leaf 
he wrote as follows— 

“If the thread of my life is broken 
“¢ before this Book is filled with Texts, 
“T shall still have cause to rejoice that 
*“T ever was the means of awakening 


* one sinner. 
Horatio G. Jonzs.” 


Noy. 1802. 

The young pastor was then only 25 
years of age, and the thread of his life 
continued unbroken in November, 
1853, more than half a century after 
the pious sentiment was uttered, and 
when the writer was wearing the hon- 
ored burden of almost four-score years 

When he left Salem he removed to 
his farm on the banks of the river 
Schuylkill, about five miles above the 


| city of Philadelphia, in the township 


of Roxborough, and took the charge of 
no church, but preached on the Sabbath 
wherever a door was opened. Oceca- 
sionally he officiated at the Roxbo- 
rough church, or at Blockley, the 
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Valley, Mareus Hook, Philadelphia, 
and Salem. In his Note Book he 
speaks of preaching at ‘* Thomson’s 
Meeting House.” ‘This was situated 
in Lower Merion, Montgomery county, 
about seven miles from his residence, 
and belonged to the Hon. Charles 
Thomson, Secretary to the Continental 
Congress. Mr. Thomson was a tho- 
rough Greek scholar—a man of fine 
attainments, and is well known as a 
Translator of the Bible. Ile was a 
Presbyterian, but of exceedingly libe- 
ral views, and his meeting house, sit- 
uate in the centre of a beautiful grove, 
was open to clergymen of all evange- 
lical denominations. The Rev. Thomas 
Fleeson, long known as the “ blind 
preacher,” was supplying the Roxbo- 
rough church, when Mr. Jones removed 
thither, and he also preached about 
once @ month at Mr. Thomson’s. He 
informed Mr. Jones of this station and 
invited him to go and preach there. 
This was his introduction into the field 
of his subsequent labors, and it was 
under such circumstances that he 
formed the acquaintance of Mr. Thom- 
son, who extended to the young Bap- 
tist a warm and cordial welcome, partly 
from Christian feeling and partly from 
the respect he entertained for Chaplain 
Dayid Jones, whom he had known in 
“the days that tried men’s souls.” Tis 
mansion was opened to Mr. Jones, and 
he became one of his best friends and 
most liberal supporters. 

Daring the week Mr. Jones labored 
on his farm at Roxborough, and when 
the Sabbath came he was at his post 
in Merion. Before long there was 
some interest awakened among the 
people, and a worthy Scotch Presbyte- 
rian came to Mr. Jones and invited 
him to hold services at a neighboring 
school house. He did so, and contin- 
ued thus until the year 1808, without 
any application for baptism, At the 
close of his year’s Jabors at Salem, in 
1804, he wrote as follows: “Blessed 
are they who faint not,”’ and this pre- 
cious truth sustained him during his 
three years apparently fruitless labors 


} at Merion. 


At first he preached onee 
a month—then once a week, and on 
Thursday nights at different places in 
the neighborhood — and although he 
saw no immediate good resulting from 
these efforts, yet he did not become 
disheartened. It was not however until 
May 15th, 1808, that Mr. Jones was 
privileged to baptize his first convert. 
The ceremony of baptism was & NOY- 
elty in the township of Merion, and 
there was not a Baptist whose house 
he could use on the octasion—nor Was 
there a convenient pool. So, on the 
previous Saturday he went over to 
see Mr. Thomson, who kindly offered 
the use of his mansion, and then Mr. 
J. proceeded to erect a dam with his 
own hands, in a stream called Mill 
Creek, which runs contiguous to the 
spot where the church now stands. 
The next day the baptism took place, 
and no one éan tell the joy which filled 
the heart of that young pastor thus 
laboring alone in his Master’s vine 
yard, as he led into the water this 
person, the first fraits of his labors. 
The good work increased, and other 
baptisms occurring at intervals, it was 
concluded best to form a church, and 
accordingly on September 11th, 1808, 
the Lower Merion Baptist Church was 
constituted with nineteen members. 
The Rey. Drs. Rogers and Staughton, 
with Mr. Jones; officiated on the occa 
sion. The Church Records, drawn up 
by Mr. J., after detailing the exercise®, 
contain the following notice. ar 
“ The Lord’s Supper was next admins 
“ stered by Dr. Rogers, and thus close 
“the most interesting scene ever wit- 
“ negsed in Lower. Merion. May. the 
“* blessings of Almighty God attend 4 
« exercises of the day, that the Lo 
“ Jesus may reign in every prea 
“grace, sovereign and tri a 
“-grack, resound perpetually in. fa 
‘‘yeions where hitherto darknes® 


“ »reyailed.” 
The little band of disciples had as 


yet no house of worship of their own, 
and they were poor—but the Pastor ¥98 
fall of zeal and energy, and thrové 

the kindness of his friend, Mr. DRo™™ 
son, he secured a beautiful building lot. 
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stance—he gave his personal superin- 
tendence to the erection of the house, 
riding to the spot from his distant re- 
Sidence nearly every day, and on the 
Fourth Lord’s day of April, 1810, the 


* = . | 
The enterprise was begun at his ins 
° Pp 


building was publicly dedicated to the | 


worship of Almighty God. From that 
day the pulpit was statedly filled by 
Mr, Jones, unless when detained by 
illness, which was yery seldom, until 
the 6th day of November, 1853. His 
labors were abundantly blessed, and 
ere long numbers were added to the 
church, and he gradually gathered 
around him some of the most promi- 
nent members of society. His church 


was regularly attended by Episcopa- | 


lians, Lutherans, and Presbyterians, 
and for nearly twelve years he had the 
satisfaction of séting at the head of his 


pew, every Sunday, the patriarchal | 
Thonison, ‘who, for the sake of exam- | 
ple, attended church many years after | 


he had ceased to hear what the preacher 
said; and when the good old man had 


attained the age of ninety, and was | 
unable to go out, he always sent his | 
negro servant to the church to bear | 
his compliments to the Pastor, with an | 


invitation to dine with him. 

Enjoying good health and a strong 
constitution, rendered more robust by 
his attention to the pursuits of agricul- 
ture, and laboring among a people who 
appreciated his devotion as a minister 
of Christ, and who loved him as if he 
had been a member of one of their own 
families, Mr. Jones’ passed a happy life, 
and seemed to have nohigher aim than 


extending the cause to which he had | 


consecrated himself in early youth. 


But although: he loved his flock, all his | 


sympathies were not expended on them, 
for he was found wherever the interests 
of religion called him. He believed 
too that he owed a duty to society as 
well as the church, and hence he was 


in the affairs of his county and town- 
ship—filling as long as he lived some 
of the most important posts of honor, 
but none of any profit. For more than 
twenty years he was a Director of the 
Germantown Bank, and for nearly 
thirty he was Director and Controller 
of the Public Schools. Descended from 
a revolutionary sire and born within 
sight of Valley Forge, he possessed a 
large degree of the amor patria, and 
prior to the war of 1812, he was elected & 
Chaplain of a regiment in Roxborough,” | 
and when war was declared and his 
neighbors left their families to march 
to camp, “‘ his voice was raised to 
cheer the patriotism of the people, and 
his hand and purse were alike extended 
to supply the wants of those who were 
left behind.” 

The wause of Missions, home and 
foreign, was ever dear to him, and 
always was advocated with his charac- 
teristic earnestness. In 1514, the 
Board of Foreign Missions was esta- 
blished at Philadelphia. Mr. Jones was 
present and assisted in its organiza- 
tion. Ile was elected one of the first 
Board of Managers—served as the 
Recording Secretary for many years, 
and at the time of his death he 
was the only living clerical member 
of the first Board of Managers, with 
the exception of Rev. Dr. William B, 
Johnson, of South Carolina, who still 
survives. 

Mr. Jones also assistedin organiz- . 
ing many other benevolent institutions 
of a rational.character, and his yearly 
attendance at the meetings of the Penn- 
sylvania Baptist State Convention— 
even when in advanced life, evinced 
the love he bore for the cause. Among 
the Baptists of Pennsylvania there 
were few who. were more warmly at- 
tached to the cause,of Education than 


| Mr. Jones, and especially the educa- 


active in civil affairs. Being the only | 


resident clergyman, for many years, in 
Roxborough, and a man of education, 


and possessing considerable knowledge 
otlieorld, he took a prominent part 


tion of young ministers, As early as 
the year 1801, he was in correspon- 


| dence with Dr. Staughton on the sub- 


| ject,and in subsequent years he was 


the advocate of the Theological Semi- 


| nary established in Philadelphia, under 
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the patronage of the Triennial Conven- 
tion, and which became incorporated 
with Columbian College, D.C. After its 
removal his attention was directed to the 
establishment of a Seminary in Penn- 
sylvania for the education of our own 
young men—nor did he desist in his 
efforts until he sueceeded in inducing 
the Philadelphia Baptist Association 
to organize a Manual Labor School at 
Haddington, which finally became 
Haddington College. He was elected 
and continued as long as the College 
existed, President of the Board of 
‘Trustees—gaye to it his whole time— 
advanced his own funds for its support, 
and clung to it as long as there was 
the least prospect of success. Increns- 
ing years and infirmities incapacited 
him from active co-operation with the 
founders of the University at’ Le 
burg—but he was elected their First 
Chancellor, and they conferred upon 
him their first degreé of Doctor of Di- 
Vinity. His Master’s degree 
ceived from Brown Universit 
year 1812. 

Young as Mr. Jones was whe 
entered the ministry, he early took a 
prominent position in the denomina- 
tion, and ‘at the sessions of the Phila- 
delphia Association, of which he was a 
member for the period of JSifty-three 
years—he was soon in the front r 
with Samuel Jones and McLaughlin, 
Ustick and Montayne, ‘ogers, Hol- 
combe and Staughton, and many others 
long since passed to their reward on 
high. His name first appears in the 
Minutes of the Association for the year 
1800, when he was sent as a messenger 
from the Great Valley Church, and it 
has been annually enrolled on the re- 
cords from that until the present year. 
All who were with him then, and who 
were his cotemporaries—with whom 
he mingled in fraternal intercourse 
and took sweet counsel—have passed 
away, and for several years Mr. Jones 
remained alone in the association 
the connecting link which bound the 
present with the past. Seldom was 
absent from these gatherings of o 


Wis- 


was re- 
y, in the 


n he 


anks 


as 


he 
ur 


| Israel, and the venerable form of ,“ the 


sishop,” as his junior brethren ust 
- - . > ed 
ally called him, was as certainly look 


na : 
for as the return of the Anniversary 


itself, and his presence on such ocea- 
sions was always hailed with pleasure. 
His experience as the oldest pastor— 
his age and his abilities, entitled him 
to what he ever received, the respect 
and veneration of all the churches, and 
his Opinions on matters concerning 
associational or church government, 
were appealed to as high authority. 

In the year 1829, he was elected Pre- 
sident of the Association in its corpo 
rate capacity—in the place of his much 
esteemed friend the Rey. Thomas B. 
Montayne, who had died a few months 
before the meeting of that body—and 
he continued to oeeupy that post until 
the year 1853, a period of twenty-nine 
years, ; 

His attachment for the Association 
was next to that which he bore for het 
church, and as*year after year wit 
nessed the removal of one and another 
of those who had entered the ministry 
when he did, he felt that each return 
ing anniversary might be the last, and 
henee his anxious desire to meet bis 
brethren in solemn council, to rejoice 
with them, as he always did, in the 


triumphs of the Gross. 


Dr. Jones was fond of literature, and 


as @ diligent student all his life 
generally passing eight or ten hours 
every day in his library; yet, he wrote 
very little for the press. His most 
extensive work) was “id History of 
The Philadelphia Baplist Association,” 
Which appeared in the columns of 
“Tur Wort,” 9 religious newspaper 
published in Philadelphia. His pasto- 
ral and ministerial duties at Merion 
occupied the greater part of his time, 
and were performed with a pleasure 
and devotion, with an energy and 
regularity seldom equalled in this day- 
Neither the storms of winter nor the 
heat of summer ever caused him to be 
absent from a place so dear to his 
heart. Year after year he continued 


w 


| his labors without intermission, préach- 


twice during the week, and either 
riding or walking over to attend his 
weekly prayer meetings. Nor did his 
constitation seem to be impaired in- 
the least degree by his exertions or ex- 
posure to inclement weather. He used 
to say that he thought his course of 
life was rather conducive to good health. 
Such was the routine of Dr. Jones’ 
life until the year 1845, when his con- 
stitution received a shock, from the 
effects of which he suffered more or 
less the remainder of his days. In the 
summer of that year, during a morn- 
ing call upon his friend and neighbor 
the Rey. Thomas Winter, Pastor of the 
Roxborough Church, he was stricken 
with paralysis, which affected only one 
side, and happily did not reach the 
brain. For many weeks he was unable 
to leave his home, and during that 
time he seemed to suffer more from his 
inability to visit Merion and preach, 
than from bodily pain. He lost none 
of his usual cheerfulness, nor did his 
zeal as a Christian abate in the least, 
but as soon as it was deemed prudent 
he was at his post, and engaged in the 
duties of his profession, both at his 
church—at the Association—and at the 
meetings of the State Convention, 
which were then frequently held in the 
western or middle counties. 

In the fall of 1848, while on a visit 
to his eldest son in Sullivan county, 
intending on his return to preside at 
the commencement of the University 
at Lewisburg, he received a blow from 
a horse, as he was entering a vehicle, 
and was thrown several feet, falling 
into the arms of his valued friend and 
travelling companion, the Rey. A. D. 
Gillette. For several weeks he_ re- 
mained in a critical state, and nothing 
but his strong constitution, under the 
blessing of God, enabled him to recover. 


for the students to employ the Latin 
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language in their colloquial intercourse, 
and he acquired such an acquaintance 
with that tongue as to speak it with 
great facility. He had of course dis- 
used it for many years, but during his 
illness he conversed in Latin for seye- 
ral days with his physician and attend- 
ants. 

The first visit of Dr. Jones to his 
church after this severe and almost 
fatal accident, will never be forgotten 
by those who were present on the occa- 
sion. The whole congregation—among 
whom were many who had been attend- 
ants on his ministry for more than forty 
years, and even the yeung children 
crowded round their old Pastor who 
stood leaning on his staff like a Pa- 
triarch, to express their joy at his 
return. 

A few. weeks afterwards he made an 
effurt to preach, and selected as his text 
the fullowing words from Job xxix. 18, 
I said, I shall die in my nest. 

He grew more and more feeble, and 
the ride to Merion was very fatiguing, 
yet it was neyer relinquished, and 


| when Sabbath morning came he seem- 


| would not accept it. 


ed to revive and receive new strength, 

Aware of his inability to perform his 
accustomed duties, he tendered his re- 
signation to the church, but they 
From that time 
he secured the services of an assistant, 
or of supplies, but as often as_his 
health admitted he preached in the 


| mornings. In his sermons he frequent- 


During this illness there was exhibited | 
& striking instance of that class of men- | 


tal phenomena referred to by Dr. 
Abercrombie, in his treatise on the 
Intellectual Powers. When Dr, Jones 
Was at Bordentown, it was customary 


ly referred to his feeble health, and 
spoke of his approaching end, which 
he knew was not far off. 

In September, 1852, he had another 
attack of paralysis, and the ensuing 
winter was very severe upon his phy- 
sical frame, but he was never known to 
complain, never to murmur. His 
afflictions seemed to draw him nearer 
to God, and it was observed by those 
in familiar intercourse with him, that 
he appeared to be ripening for heaven, 
The Bible was his daily companion and 
constant study, and he frequently re- 
marked that when he awoke in the 
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night, as wasoften the case, he repeated 


about and prayed for his beloved flock. 
His first act every morning after rising, 


was to retire to his study and hold | he was ever permitted to be with that 


communion with his God. 

Although unable to walk with. 
out assistance, yet when the Associa- 
tion met in October in the Tabernacle 
Church, he expressed his desire once 


more to attend the ecclesiastical body, | 
with which he had been aceustomed to 


meet for the last fifty-three years. He 
Was present for two days, but declined 
to participate in any of the exercises, 
xcept to preside as President of the 
Corporation. This, with the exception 
of his ministrations at Merion, was his 
“ast publie act, and how fitting that he 
Should have presided on that occasion 
as it was the last session the A ssociation 
will hold ander its ola charter. 
* On the first Sunday of November, 
(the 6th) Dr. Jones Went over as usual 
to Merion. As the Communion was to 
be administered, he was urged to have 
a supply, but he replied—« No, I shall 
preach myself.” His text on that ocea- 


sion was from Hebrews IV., “ Let us | 


therefore fear, 
left us of enter 
of you should se 
He spoke with much 
energy, and after the ser 
to administer the Lord’s Supper, but 
being exhausted by. the 
exercises, sat upon the sofa, and fe 
perhaps that his days on earth 
few, ho spoke as follows: 
the time of our service on 
long. A few more setting s 
Will land us on the etern 
may be, that ‘this 
some of us wil] 
table of the Lord. 
fear, lost 9 promise 
entering into his rest, 
Seem to come Short o 
active in relj 
day—let us 
tian course, 
finished—w 
when: the 


lest a promise being 
ing into his rest, any 


feryor and 


eling 
were 


uns at most, 
is the last time that 


Let us therefore 


f it. 
gion while it is called to. 
Press onward in the Chris- 
and then, when our race is 
hen the battle js fought, 
Victory is won, we shall Tre 


. a oe 
em to come short of it,” | tions. 


mon proceeded | 


previous | 


assemble together at the | 


being left us of | 
any of us should | 


Let us be | He dia not seem to sufferany pain, and 
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ceive the crown of life, and enter into 
passages of Scripture and thought 


that rest, which is prepared for the 


| people of God.” 


This proved to be the last time that 


flock over which he had watched — 
such zealous care—for whom he ha 


| borne the burden and heat of the day— 


for the long period of forty-five years: 
On the following Thursday, (November 
L0th,) while sittiig im his arm-chai 
by the parlor fire, he was visited ‘with 
another paralytic attack, from the 
effects of which, he was soon compelled 
to take to his couch. The’ day follows 
ing he was assisted down stairs, and 
then occurred an affecting incident, 
showing the strong hold which ee 
duty had upon his heart and mind: 
For more than half a eentury he —_ 
never known to omit family worship, 
and on this occasion, when even ‘the 
power of speech was taken away from 
him, yetas he entered the parlor he mo 
tioned for his spectacles, and then py! 
ed at the old family Bible, but finding 


| that he could not read or speak, he sat 


down, the picture of distress. ; 
During the early part of his illness, 
he suffered severe internal pain, bat 
never murmured under all his afflie 
To a brother clergyman whe 
visited him, he said, when asked if hens 
wished to recover, “‘I would not live 
always. I do not murmur, for that 
would be wicked, but I wish to «wait 


| and abide the Lord’s time.’” He also 


| @xpressed the greatest confidence im 
“ Brethren! | 


earth is not | 


Christ as his Redeemer, and said his 
faith was firm and unshaken. He 


| Continued thus feeble and gradually 


al coast.’ It | growing weaker, but: still was able to 


sit up a short time every day, -_ 
Sunday, December llth, when he failed 
very rapidly. During the morning his 
mind wandered, and he desired to +. 
dressed that he might go to Merion. 


apparently knew that his end was ap 
Proaching. After repeating various 
passages of Scripture, he said, ** My 
days-are numbered. I am like the 


grass of the field which perisheth. i 
‘ 


have had sore trials, but they will soon 

be over. Safe atlast. Safe at last.” 
These were the last words this vene- 

rable servant of God was heard to speak. 


He had fought the good fight, he had | 


kept the faith, he had finished his 
course, and Death—the last enemy was 
disarmed of his terrors. He remained 
insensible to surrounding objects, with 
his eyes closed, until a short time after 
midnight, breathing as softly as an 
infant, when he fell asleep in Jesus. 
The funeral of Dr. Jones took place 


at Roxborough, on Wednesday the | 


14th. He was dressed in the same 
garments which he wore when he made 
his last visit to his beloved Merion and 
preached his last sermon. The body 
was borne by the deacons and mem- 
bers of his church; the Rev. Joseph 
Walker, and Drs. Shadrach, Belcher, 
and Gardiner, acting as pall-bearers. 

The faneral services were conducted 
by the Rev. Thomas Winter, and a 
suitable discourse was delivered by the 
Rey. A. D. Gillette, of New York, from 
Psalm xxiii. 4, “ Yea, though I walk 
through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death I will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me.” 

On Sunday, December 5th, the Rev. 
Thos. Winter, of Roxborough, preached 
a sermon’ at the request of the Lower 
Merion Church, in their own house, on 


viiy 29, on which occasion the Rev. 


Joseph Belcher, D. D., assisted in the | 


services, 

Dr. Jones was in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age; he had been in the 
ministry nearly fifty-three years, and 
was the first and only Pastor of the 
Lower Merion Church for more than 
forty-five years. As a neighbor he was 
most highly esteemed by the commu- 
nity—as a man he was independent in 
thought and action, as a friend he was 
warm and confiding, as a parent, affec- 
tionate, as a preacher, fervid, bold, and 
original, as a theologian, profound, as 
a Christian, zealous, generous, and 
devoted, and as a Pastor he was un- 
‘surpassed in fidelity to his Church. 


EHKE 


MASS CONVENTION. 


PSa5s Convention, 
TO PROMOTE ECONOMY IN CHARITIES. 

“TENHERE are too many calls upon 

“Christian liberality. Why 
“there are agents for all sorts of 
societies, traversing all parts of the 
country, preaching in our pulpits, 
visiting about, from house to house, 
begging for money for all sorts, of 
benevolent purposes, until every 
month and almost every week, there 
are applications made to us to. give! 
give!! givell! Is there never to. be 
any endof giving? Weshall really be 
compelled to study more economy in 
our charities,” 
Haye you ever heard any conversa- 
tion in this strain? Have you ever 


| seen a complaining Christian of this 


kind, with a defiant air, button his 
pocket tightly over his purse, as he has 
gained a glimpse of a smiling gentleman 
with a suspicious looking little book 
in his hand, approaching him? Almost 
before he speaks he has his gruff 
answer—‘‘ There are too many calls,” 
Now this grievance ought to be re- 
lieved if it can be. We would suggest 


| the propriety of calling a Mass Conven- 


| tion at some central point, say Cincin- 


natti, Louisville or St. Louis, to take 
into consideration the whole subject, 


' and give to the churches a revised list 


the death of their Pastor, from Acts | of the claims that may appropriately — 


| be made to our charities, striking off 


all the superfluous calls that make the 
catalogue too long, and thus warning 
away from our houses the agents of all 


prohibited Societies, 
Let us imagine such a Convention in 


session. Hon. Thomas Stocks of Ga, 
is elected President of the Convention, 
and Hon. Ira Harris of N. Y. is Secre- 
tary. 

The President in a fervent address 
states that the, ohject of the Conyention 
is to seek by mutual agreement to di- 
minish the number of the calls upon 
the churches, and thus to relieve the 
distresses of the charitably disposed. 

An eloquent gentleman rises in his 


| Place, and after a powerful. speech, im 


- 
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which he strives to show that our own | 


land has a mighty and exclusive cl 


cute the work of Foreign Missions at 
this time, and that, until our own land 
is evangelized, the churches will decline 
listening to any “ calls” from abroad. 
Dr. Bright has come on f 


rom Boston, 
in company with a large delegation, 


and laden with letters and petitions 
from Brn. Wade and Kincaid and 
Dean and other Missionaries, and with 
remonstrances from thousands of Hea- 
then converts against so disastrous an 
abandonment of labors so promisingly 
commenced. He frames an elaborate 
argument against the resolution 
thousand zealous Christian n 
eager to speak on his side of the ques- 
tion. But they all give way to Rey. 
Jas. B. Taylor of Richmon 
his packages of pathetic remonstrances, 
and utters a warm-hearted appeal to 
the piety of Christians, not to abandon 
the Foreign Mission work, 

We hear in glowing words portrayed 
the sad condition of the heathen world : 
the purport of Christ’s commission to 
the Church; the sacrifices and solici- 
tades of the devoted band of Mis-ion- 
aries; and the promises of ultimate 


success, furnished by the results alre 
attained. 


,anda 
1en are 


d, who opens 


ady 
The eloquence of truth pre 
vails, and the Convention unanimo 
and tearfully Resolve, Th 
for the support of Foreign 
not be dispensed with. 
The next resolution proposes that 
we shall abolish all the Bible Societies, | 
This will lessen the number of the 
calls and furnish some relief. Whata | 
number of white-haired men, whose 
Voices have long been listened to with 
respect in the councils of the churches, 
take the platform to plead for the dis- 
tribution of the word of God! Dr, 
Cone with hig full, round cadences, 
Dr. Welch with his flowing musica] 
periods, Bro. Buck with his lou 


usly 
at the calls 
Missions can 


d, long, | 
ponderous Sentences, are followed by | 
Dr. Babeock and pr, Waller, united | 


notwithstanding differences, in plead. | 


* 


aim | 


upon all our present benefactions, | of their speectes. is, What! restrain 
moves that itis inexpedient to prose- | 


| solution is introduced b 


ing that the nations be furnished with 
the pure word of God. The burden 


the circulation of God’s own word! 
Begin the work of retrenchment by 
extinguishing the lamp of life!! Stop 
the presses, and the translators er 
are so piously and usefully employed ! I 
What can be more essential as a check 
to the ravages of the Papacy, or as @ 
means of enlightening the heathen than 
the wide circulation of the Holy Serip- 
tures ? 

It is impossible to retrench here, and 
the Convention resolves that Bible 
Societies at any rate must be sustained. 

The next proposition is that, = 
advise our Publication and Tract So- 
creties to dissolve and divert their re- 
sources into other channels. 

Bat Dr. Peck raises his tall form 
and shrill tones, above the clamor, and 
forbids the desecration, and Bro. T. S. 
Malcom and Bro, Winkler and Dr. 
Shadrach, protest and appeal and rea- 
son. They say, when the issues of the 
secular press are so numicrous and 80 
generally injurious to public morals, 
shall Christians refuse to provide an 
antidote? And as they tell of the good 
that has been effected, of the thousands 
that have been instructed and comforted 
and converted through the agency of 
colporteurs and publications, of the 
Sunday schools gathered and supplied 
with libraries, the Convention comes to 
the unanimous conclusion that these 
societies cannot be given up. 
Resolved, That our Home 


Missionary 
Societies he dispensed with 


. This re 
y some young 


man. None but & very young man 


would venture it, 

All eyes turn toward Dr, B. M. Hill 
and acknowledg 
he proceeds to 8 
who by thousa 
our new settle 
of the imme 


ing the mute appeal, 
peak of the immigrants 
nds are crowding into 
ments, of the necessities 
nse territories, Oregon, 
California, New Mexico, each in itself 
&reater in extent than the whole thir- 
teen original States, He says, that 
under a £0vernment which leaves the 
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religious instruction of the people to 
the voluntary efforts of Christians, and 


while papists and heathen are crowd- | 


ing upon our shores, and our own chil- 
dren are hunting homes in remote 


States, it would be treason to our coun- | 


try and our kind, and rebellion against 
the expressed will of God, to abandon 
Home Missions. His views are ably 
sustained by Brn. De Votre and Walk- 
er, and hosts of others, while Brn. 
Dyer and Helm significantly enquire 
why efforts should be intermitted for 
Christianizing the injured red men, the 
original owners of the soil. It is agreed 
we cannot give up our Home Mission- 
ary Societies. 

A brother from Wisconsin suggests 
that in case we are compelled to sus- 
tain our general Home Mission Societies 
we might dispense with our separate 
Srare Conventions, inasmuch as they 
are doing pretty much the same kind of 
work. But before such a movement is 
earried, there is a host of laymen who 
claim the right to be heard. Speeches 
are made by Brethrert Linnard of Pa., 
Crane of Va., Cooke of N. H., Cole of 
Wis., Farnsworth of Vt., Sanderson 
and Briggs of Mass., Runyon of N. J., 
Balfour of Miss., Hughes of Mo,, and a 
multitude of others, all officers of dif- 
ferent State Conventions, 

They speak of the feeble churches 
needing support for a few years, in 
order to be able to sustain themselves, 
and pay back, to the treasury of bene- 


volence a thousand fold more than they | 


have received. They talk of the good 
that these conventions have accom- 
plished, the prominent positions oceu- 
pied—the churches organized, the souls 
converted and saved through their 
instrumentality. It is settled that 
the State Conventions cannot be aban- 
doned. 

Having thus far failed to obtain any 
relief for the churches from these 
“calls,” a brother from Indiana rises, 
and stating his views in a loud speech, 
Offers a resolution that we will dispense 
with Kducation Societies. 

But Dr. Bailey of Ia. withstands him 


| 


to his face, and Dr. Dagg of Ga. and 
Dr. Sears of Mass., and Bro. Cresswell 
of Pa., and many others, contend that 
the poor sons of the church, called of 
God to the work of the Ministry, whose 
hearts burn with a holy desire to preach 


the gospel of the blessed God, have as 


| much right to an education, as the 
| sons of the more wealthy. 


They say 
that we must depend either upon rich 


| families to furnish our ministers, or we 


must have an illiterate ministry, or we 
must educate those who cannot procure 
the means to educate themselves. It 


| is decided that we must not abolish our 


Education societies. 

The subject next called up, relates 
to the endowments that are asked for 
in so many states for colleges and 
theological institutions, nd it is asked 
if such calls are not really draining 
the churches, by the very large sums 
the agents require. This subject, 
after considerable warm debate, is re- 


| ferred to a special committee, con- 
| sisting of Brethren H. T. Love, Dr. 


J. W. Parker of Mass., 8S. 8. Sherman 
of Ala., B. M. Saunders of Geo., J. Ste- 
phens of Ohio, J. A, B. Stone of Mich., 
A. K. Bell of Pa., Drs. Eaton and Ken- 
drick of N.Y. and G. J. Johnson of Iowa. 

After due deliberation the committee 
report, that these claims upon the 
churches had better be suppressed by 
giving at once a sufficient endowment 


| for good literary institutions in each 


| 
| 


state, and theological seminaries at a 
few prominent points ; that they should 


| be placed in a position financially, 


where it will not be necessary for them 
to repeat their calls. But that until 
this is done, they cannot be stifled, 
They say that in this country Chris- 
tians are expected, without much aid 
from governments to provide volun- 
tarily for collegiate and entirely for 
theological instruction, and that the 
incalculable influence of these schools 
upon the prosperity and perpetuity of 
our nation, as well as their importance 
to the cause of Christ, importunately 
demand our most liberal benefactions: 
It is voted by a very large majority 


: 
| 


that these calls ought to be answered 
by a liberal response. 

When these topics are disposed of, 
Dr. Jayne, of Philadelphia, introduces 
for the consideration of the Convention 
as a grievance that might pc Ssibly in 
some way be remedied, the very fre- 
quent appeals that are made for build- 
ing new meeting houses in destitute 
places, in which movement he is sec- 
onded by Dea. Colgate, of New York, 
and Dea. Gilbert, of Boston, and. sus- 
tained by many other brethren almost 
exclusively from our large cities. After 
debating it for a whole day the sul 


ject 
is referred to a special committee, 


con- 
sisting of Brethren Keen and Crozer, 
of Pa., Ketcham, of Ill., Shepherdson 
of Ohio, Deacon Wilbur, of Mass., 
Pendleton, of Ky., E. E. L. Taylor and 
Sheldon, of N, Y., and Jones, of Va., 
all of whom are Supposed to know 
something of the good influences ex- 
erted upon a community by the ereo- 
tion of suitable church edifices, 

After due deliberation they 
that the influence of the erection of a 
good house of worship, is greatly be- 
neficial in promoting the eff 
Prosperity of a church, anc 
few brethren are struggling to do good 


to an ungodly community, and help 
themselves liberally, the 


report, 


iciency and 
1 that if a 


y have a claim 
to our sympathy and aid which 
ought not to reject; that if 
neighborhood a churgh building jis 
truly needed, and the Outlay promises 
adequate return of good, and the breth- 
ren there are really not able to build 
Suitably for themselves, 
ought to be aided, The 


however urges that 


we 
in any 


then they 
committee 
& permanent fund, 
of at least $100,000, ought to be re- 
Ceived, the interest of which should be 
“ppropriated to aid in the erection. of 
ehureh buildings in the new States and 
Territories, The committee cannot de- 


termine how otherwise these calls can 
be diminished. 


A good brother asks if we may not 
lessen our contriby 


itions, for the poor, 
who are always clamoring, . He says— 
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We have Soup Societies to feed them, 
and Fuel Societies to warm them, and 
Industrial Societies to employ them, 
and Dorcas Societies 


to. clothe them. 


gee ay 
Must these all be continued ? 
1 = . “2 me Jesus 
The answer is, certainly! for Jest 
has said, “the poor ye haye always 


} 
with you, and when ye will ye may do 
them good.” Alms giving is as much 
& Christian duty as prayer. 

Then some who foresee that the pro- 
bability of getting any relief is become 
ing “ beautifully small,” urge but er 
have our own h me interests to provide 
for ;our OWN poor ; our Sabbath : chool; 
our church debt: our own church ex- 
penses ; all require contributions. 

They are answered, meet them with 
& magnanimous liberality. 

But then there are scores of other 
Societies established, urges & rsh dis- 
tressed brother. What shall we do for 
them? There are Societies to promote 
the conversion of the Jews; for the re- 
lief and prot 


ection of emigrants; for 
the benefit of 


seamen and boatmen ; for 
the better observance of the Sabbath ; 
for the reclaiming of the guilty ; for 
the welfare of the orphan and widow 3 
and more than we have leisure to enu- 
merate. 
Hopeless of arriving at any specific 
results, the Convention deem it neces- 
Sary to lay down some general prinel- 
Ples, ©xptessing the sense of the entire 


body and harmonizing their views a8 
far as possible, 


and a committee is ap- 
pointed to draft sueh a paper. 
Suppose the committee to consist of 
Drs, Wayland, Stow, Williams, Jeter, 
Johnson, and Manly. Their report 
would Probably close by, the, reoeay; 
mendation that 4 series of resolutions, 
Somewhat like the 


by the Conve 
not Pp 


following be ad »pted 


ntion, And would they 
488 Unanimously ? 


I, Resolved, That we rejoice that so 
many channels of doing good are 
Opened to the liberality of Christians. 


II, Resolved, That these numerous 
calls indicate the fulfilment of the pro> 
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phecy ; “ Many shall run to and fro 
in the earth and knowledge shall be 
increased.” 

III. Resolved, That the calls upon 


Christians are not £0 numerous as the 
wants of humanity. 


IV. Resolved, That we are not called 
upon to give to others, as often nor as 
liberally as God freely gives to us. 


V. Resolved, That we will never stop | 


giving while God continues to give to 
us. 

VI. Resolved, That we cannot desig- 
nate any object of Christian beneyo- 
lence that ought not to be sustained. 


VII. Resolwed, That the man who | 


refuses to contribute, “as of the abi- 

-lity that God giveth” cannot be a Chris- 
tian, because he closes his ear to the 
commands of God, and his heart to 
the claims of his fellow men. 


VII. Resolved, That there is money | 
| lished Church of England. 


enough in the purses of. Christians, 
amply to meet all the claims that are 
made upon their benevolence. 


IX. Resolved; That Jesus our Lord 
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Christ's Fitst Sonny. 
BY REY. JOSEPH ANGUS, D. D. 
[ OME unknown Christian in the 
service of the East India Com. 
pany, & year or two since, offered a 
premium of two hundred guineas, for 
the best essay “On the Original 


| Deity of the Son of God: The cir- 


cumstances of His life and death, so 
as to show the wonders of His love in 
the work of redemption, and the sin. 
fulness of sin; The glorious exaltation 
of Christ, and His second coming ; the 
whole being intended to, exhibit most 
forcibly, to the minds of intelligent hea- 
then, the wonderful character of the 
Son of God.” 

The Committee to whose adjudica- 
tion the MSS. were submitted, were 


| Rey. Prof. Scholefield, of. the Cam- 


revealed a precious truth when He said, | 
It is more blessed to give than to re- | 


ceive.” 
X. Resolved, That Christian libera- 
lity is a means of worldly prosperity, 


according to the declaration of Him | It isa masterly performance. The style 


who cannot lie: “Honor the Lord with 
thy substance, and the first fruits of 
all thine increase ; so shall thy barns be 
filled with plenty.” 


XI. Resolved, That we will never | 


be cross or churlish or unkind toward 
any agents who are honestly soliciting 
the means of doing good, and that even 
when we cannot help them, we will at 
least treat them courteously for their 
work’s sake. 


XII. Resolved, That so far as the calls 
made upon us, are for good and worthy 
purposes, though they may be very nu- 
merous yet, according to our ability, 
we will help them all. 


PAKRNAAAA AA 


bridge University ; Rey. John Tucker, 
Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society, and Rey. Thomas Sale, Vicar 
of Sheffield, all ministers of the Estab- 
They ex- 
amined sixty-four manuscripts, and un- 
animously decided to adopt one which 
proved to have been written by Rey. 
Joseph Angus, D.D., a Baptist clergy- 
man, and President of Stepney College, 
England. 

This work has just been re-published 
in a very handsome yolume, by the 
American Baptist Publication Society. 


is clear, terse and forcible, without any 
rhetorical redundancies, yet elevated 
and befitting the subject. If its cireu- 
culation be according to its merits, it 
will find a place in the library of every 
minister and intelligent Christian, 

As our readers generally will not 
haye had an opportunity to obtain the 
book, we subjoin a chapter from it, 
thus furnishing an article new, interest- 
ing and profitable as any we could hope 
elsewhere to secure. | 


The attention which Christ’s minis- 


| try had excited induced Him to leave 


Judea, where his disciples had already 
baptized several converts, (John iii. 
22; iv. 1), and he resolved to re- 


visit Galilee. On his way He went 
through Samaria; thus intimating at 
the outset that, though his labors were 
to begin at Jerusalem, they were not to 
end there. After travelling between 
twenty and thirty miles, He reached at 
mid-day the ancient city of Sychar, 
and being wearied with His jeurney, 
sat and rested himself near the well, 
which, seventeen hundred years before, 
Jacob bad purchased of the people of 
the country. In the meantime His 
disciples went into the city “to buy 
bread.” While they were gone, a poor 
woman, of loose character, visited the 
place to draw water. As was His cus- 
tom, Christ availed himself of the Op- 
portunity, and conversed with her, 
telling her of the “living water” which 
He was able to supply. She thought 
only of a running spring ; and as Christ 
found it impossible to get her fo un- 
derstand His meaning, He pointedly 
reminds her of her gu 
to her His knowledge of her true condi- 
tion. She in return acknowledged Him 
to be a prophet, and immediately con- 
sults Him on the great controversy 
between the Samaritans and the Jews ; 
chiefly, however, to avoid continued 
attention to herself. That this was 
her motive is plain from the fact that 
the question she asks is one of purely 
historical interést ; the temple at Mount 
Gerizim having been destroyed more 
than a hundred years before. In His 
reply Christ condemns the origin of 
the Samaritan schism. rebukes the un- 
meaning formalism of the worship of 
her nation, and assures her that the 
time Was now come when true wor- 


shippers were to Worship the Father 
Heither in that mo 


(da7Seca) . 


himself to her as th 


cerning he 


¥ own history, 
believe, 


To impart her Convictions, 
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ilt, and discovers | 


MORIAL. 


en 


and partly to confirm them, ewer 
to her fellow-citizens, and with rt, 
natural exaggeration of a new conve ‘ 
said, ‘Come see a man which en 
all things that ever I did; is not 

the Christ?” (John iy. 1-29.) His 

Ever true to the great end of ii 
calling, and finding His bodily aa 
Strengthened by His work, our oe : 
immediately after the Lehane oil 
Withdrawn, secks to deepen nagar" 
life in the minds of his disciples. ing 
had spoken to the woman of tt 
water, and now he speaks of ge 
bread ; and answers their request n- 
He would eat, and their wondering nd 
belief of His meaning, (v- 34) by 7 
minding them that, to do the wi ree 
God from the heart, is itself + navel 
of spiritual and even of pby 
strength. 

Before the lesson is quite —_ 
their attention is called to a new sce an 
From the city crowds follow the wom is 
towards the well where the ae 
seated, and the ripening ro cde 
gests an appropriate image both oft ur 
numbers, and of the results of eC 
Saviour’s message, (vy. 35.) For ein 
first time Christ is invited to ner 
with them, and in the end very oan 
believed; some for the saying r: His 
Woman, but many more because 0 a 
Own word ; “ for,” said they, “we e t 
heard him: ourselves, and know tha 
this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour A 
the world.” (v, 42.) This is the i 
awakening on a large scale, nd, al 
few parallels during our Lord’s pera 
ministry, Ordinarily the seed of y 
kingdom found a resting-place in ers 
individual hearts—here it is deposit 


| in the hearts of the people generally, 


producing results which became we 3 
very district still more extensive iii 
the first age of the church. (Acts vill. 
5-8.) 

It is to us peculiarly instructive a 
the first extensive success of the Gospe 
message was manifested among those 
who witnessed no miracle, The mes 
Sage itself seems to have been to this 


people an eyidence of its truth. They 
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AT 


heard the words of our Lord, and in 
simple faith they believed. 

In the whole narrative, too, there is 
much that is instructive, especially in 
relation to the provisions of the Gospel, 
and the nature of true worship. The 
living water that Christ gives, His 
Spirit, His doctrine itself, is said to 
quench the thirst and satisfy the 
desires of all who drink. The longings 
ofthe mind are drawn away by it from 


| 


all transitory things, and are fixed | 


upon the continued enjoyment of the 


blessings which are here rendered ac- | 


cessible to man; and in that continued 
enjoyment all human desire is fulfilled. 
“Whosoever drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him, shall never thirst.” 
Let us illustrate this truth. If men 
need pardon, and listen to the divine 
message, “It is a faithful saying and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners,” “ being justified by faith,’ they 
“‘have peace with God.” If they need 
holiness, and remember believingly the 
truth that Christ came to redeem men 
from all iniquity, (Tit. ii. 14,) and to 
present them perfect before the presence 
of His Father, that the certainty of 
this result is secured by the power of 


the truth, by the influence of the Spirit, | 


by the reward due to Christ’s suffering, 
by the oath and character of God, they 


become holy. If amid ten thousand | 


foes they need conscious safety, let them 
remember that He that is with them is 
mightier than all. that are against 
them ; that God will not suffer (1 Cor. 
x. 13) them to be tempted above what 
they are able to bear; and they will 
feel secure. If they necd happiness, in 
spite of saddening change and multi- 
plied affliction, Christ reminds them 
that they are to “take no thought.” 
* All things” are theirs; the. world 
itself being but the scaffolding of the 
church; God has not spared His own 
Son, and will assuredly, having given 
Him, give with Him all things; that 


they have moreover in heayen a more | 


enduring substance. If they need 
preparation for death, they may re- 


J 


| ship. 


member that those who believe in 
Christ never die ; that to them death is 
but a change in the circumstances of 
their life ; and that though that change 
is itself terrible, with its groans, and 
agonies, and dying strife, it is but a 
shadow with which they contend—a 
foe, yet an unsubstantial one; while 
even in that conflict God is with them, 
His rod and His staff, the symbol of 
His power, and His sustaining word 
comforts them, This, then, is our 
Lord’s teaching. Let men but receive 
the doctrine and Spirit of Christ, and 
the largest desires of their heart—for 
pardon, for safety, for holiness, for 
present and future happiness—are all 
fulfilled. Drinking of the water He 
gives, they ‘‘shall never thirst.” And 
now the figure ischanged. The water 
which thus meets the desires of all 
Christians, is also a diffusive and fruc- 
tifying stream, blessing others as well 
as themselves; nor does it rest till, 
bearing along all who are partakers of 
it, it has reached the eternal fountain 
whence it sprang. (yer. 10-14.) 

Not less striking are the sublime 
disclosures which Christ here makes on 
the nature of spiritual service, and on 
the folly of making our worship depend 
on our presence amid scenes of imagi- 
nary sacredness. ‘‘ The hour is coming, 
when neither in this mountain, nor yet 
in Jerusalem, shall men worship the 
Father.” (v. 21.) Ile, in this one sen- 
tence, overturns a whole host of Jewish 
predilections, and lays the basis of the 
spiritual consecration of the Gospel. 

Under the earlier dispensation God 
had specially visited various scenes ; 
but without making them by His visit 
the more suitable for purposes of wor- 
Moses reared no altar at the 
burning bush, though God’s presence 
for the time made it holy. Joshua put 
no permanent structure for worship on 
the place which had been pressed by 
the feet of the Captain of the Lord’s 
host, though this, too, for the time of 
the vision, was also holy. Even several 
visits to a spot did not consecrate it as 
& place where worship would be pecu- 
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liarly acceptable. Moses therefore 
pitched no tabernacle amid the crags 
of Sinai, honored as its rocky heights 
had been by the cloud, and flame, and 
voice, and law. Nor did even the 
selection of a place by God Himself for 
purposes of worship make it holy, in- 
dependently of the character of the 
worshippers, and of His own immediate 
presence. He chose the threshing-floor 
of Ornan for the site of His temple, and 
as the place where He would put Ibis 
name; yet when thus designated, and 
crowned by an edifice which was plan- 
ned by Himself and built by His cho- 
Senservant, it was not truly consecrated 
till God Himself came there, and the 
Shekinah settled» in glory upon the 
mercy-seat between the Wings of the 
cherubim. -It was God’s stay in the 
place, therefore, that gave it sacred- 
ness ; and when m 
tion and idolatries 
passed away, 

So it w 
thel, 
long after him worshipped. 
time of the prophets, it 
more Bethel (God’s hou 
ven, because ido] 
“house of vanit 
with Jerusalem, 
Manasseh profane 


there, this sacredness 


as in earlier times with Be. 
where Jacob and his children 


In the 
. Was called no 
se), but Betha- 


as been, that 

in the place which God 
has selected, but in the Divine presence 
itself,—had been, towards the end of 

the Jewish dispensation, gradually per- 

“verted and forgotten. Men attached 
to the place the reverence due only to 

God They forgot that the character 


ature 


and to give promi- | 


which wag wra 
omy, 
but Which th 


pped 
and readily dis- 


coverable, ®worldly minds 


an Wrought provoca-. 
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of the Jews had overlooked or disré 
garded. The sanctity of places a 
about to pass away. Instead of on 
spot, all regions were about to a 
available for worship. When — 
had risen, therefore, the temple, thoug 
still retaining to the eyes of the — 
its old glory, had lost it to the spirit 
and instructed disciples. Its — 
were now unmeaning after the — 
oblation of Golgotha. . Its veil re 
rent at the crucifixion, and its a 
Place made common. In prospect rs 
this event Christ disowned it: ‘ a 
house is lef unto you desolate. 
was still rich in marble, and dee 
and gold ; but its Great Inhabitant ¥ 
fone, and it wasa temple no ee tro- 
Another dispensation had bem aa 
duced, and a far different —_r the 
us mark these worshippers, _ ire 
Scene of their meeting. In = eer 
lane in Jerusalem | the dinnigtes of 
assembled. It is the humble en of 
humble people, -but is the peers 
Spiritual worshippers. The 0 - 
mighty wind of the Holy Spirit oe 
shaken and filled this dwelling ; “a 
remain here, but to rest i coith 
pany that occupies. it. Heneelo re 
God is with them; he has no rn 
one site for his temple; that re 
pitches itself wherever his ro 
| Wander and sojourn. Its oe “ts 
| to be ever after inthe character of i 
occupants, 
Ania it is instractive to notice — 
all the earlier arrangements ee ; e 
Apostoli¢ churches, God’s wr 
seems to have developed and confirm . 
this principle. Every thing seems a 
to guard the disciples against ome 
that might have favored this obs0 
idea of a local sanctity. “If any - 
could have retained such @ — 
under the new dispensation, it mens 
have been that of Calvary; but re 
upper chamber, where the Pentecos a 
baptism of the Holy Ghost was received, 
Was not, 80 faras we have any reason 
to suppose, built upon the spot where 
Christ’s cross was planted. Nor 
| did Joseph of Arimathea give up for 


in 
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holy purposes the sepulchre ‘where 
Christ had been buried, and which had 
been the seene of his resurrection. The 
next in sacredness certainly was the 
Mount of Olives;'° Near its ridge, 
toward the Jordan, he had raised 
Lazarus from the dead; frum its side 
towards Jerusalem he had shed tears 
over the doomed city of his murderers 
—doomed, because she knew not the 
day of her visitation; near its foot he 
had suffered the anguish of Gethse- 
mane ; from its summit he ascended to 
the skies.”* Yet it was not here that 
the first houses of prayer were erected, 
and the lesson is thus rendered com- 
plete. The sanctity of our dispensa- 
tion belongs to the worshippers ard to 
the service ; not to the place. If Christ’s 
truth and ordinances are administered, 
and there are spiritual worshippers, 
there is He; the waiting heart every 
where meets a waiting God: 
“Where’er we seek him he is found, 

And every place is hallowed ground.” 
How touching that these truths were 
first delivered to one who had noearthly 
temple, and to whom they must have 
come, not only as a rebuke, but as the 
richest consolation ! 


Down in the €nst. 
Gaiden ti great drama of East- 
) 


ern Asia approaches the last act, 
and the interest deepens as the play 
proceeds. By the latest advices from 
China, the career of the insurgents has 
been one of aninterrapted — success, 
The history of their progress north- 
ward is still obscure, and the various 
accounts represent them as conquering 
in two or three provinces at once. It 
would appear, however, certain, that 
their leader has not remained content 
with playing at sovereignty im Nankin, 
but has marched, while the enthusiasm 
of his army is. still undiminished, 


Apparently, for 


straight upon Pekin. 


we must qualify almost every state- 


ment, he has divided his. forces into 
two or more bands, one of which is still 
defeating the Imperialists along the 
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line of the Grand Canal, while the 
second has penetrated to Shangtung, 
the north-eastern Province of the Em- 
pire. According to a valuable com: 
mercial letter, published in’ the Jadia 
Linglishman, this second band has oc 
cupied the capital of Shangtung, about 
two hundred miles from Pekin, This 
statement is supported by the fact, that 
the Pekin Gazette, the. official journal, 
contains some pathetic allusions to the 
disorders of that Province. It has also 
been reported in Shanghai, that Pekin 
has fallen, but the rumor, in itself 
somewhat improbable, has been subse- 
quently denied. It would appear, how- 
ever, to be certain that a great body, 
headed in all probability by the Chris- 
tian Emperor, has arrived in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the capital, that 
another army oceupies the districts 
along the western bank of the Grand 
Canal, that both have been frequently 
engaged with the Imperialists, and 
that both have been invariably victo- 
rious. The account of every engage- 
ment ends in the same words, “the 
Imperialists fled.”’ .\Even the Pekia 
Guzetie admits, that the Emperor’s 
troops are incessantly defeated, and if 
we assume that they never engage at 
all, we shall not, we suspect, be very 
far from the truth. Indeed, next to 
the fact that a religious revolution has 
occurred in China, we know of nothing 
more extraordinary than the utter ina- 
bility of the reigning dynasty to con- 
tend with it. This great Empire, so 
ya:t that even Lord Palmerston ordered 
Sir H. Pottinger not to batter the house 
too hard, lest it should fall and choke 
England with the dust, does not appear 
to possess the strength of an Indian 
State. The native princes have at least 
always given one battle. The Chinese 
Government appears incapable even of 
this exhibition of energy, Its troops fly 
before the Christians. Its generals are 
powerless even to maintain internal 
discipline. It has neither the strength 
to be derived from popular support, nor 
the strength which may be found in the 
swords of a proud race, dominant for 
centuries. ‘The Chinese look on its 
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defeat with indifference, or exultation, 
The Tartars fly before raw levies of the 
very people whom for six hundred 
years they have held in subjection, 

Is not the hand of the Lord in this 
‘overturn and 


overturn,” that he 


may prepare the way for the spread of 
the gospel among the 400 millions of 


Chinese ? 


PROGRESS OF THE Cuinesr Rerorya- 
TION.—“* We live in wonderful times,” 
is a sentence which we now hear con- 
stantly from the lips of the least 


im- 
aginative, 


The phrase expresses per- 
haps rather a dim sense of the ray 
with which events of the last im por- 
tance are occurring, than any clear 
ideas of the results to which the 
It is none the less accurate for 
few things are better c: 


idity 


y tend. 
that, and 


ileulated to con- 
firm the impression from which it pro- 


ceeds, than the intelligence which 
reaches us by every mail from China. 
We would ask any reader who ‘eon- 
ceives that too much im} 
been ascribed to the movement in that 
country, to read the 


following transla- 
tion from the prefs 


nce of the Almanac, 
just issued by the new dynasty :-— 
“Other Almanacks are 
ceptive regulations, all 
devices of the devil, and embez- 
sling the people of the world (alluding to 
conjuring devices, and lutky days 
perstitious things.) We, Y 
have entirely excluded such matter 
this Almanack ; becauge the months, 
and days are all appointed by our he: 
Father, who has fixed and made every year 
good and excellent; every month is good 
and excellent, and every day and hour also 
are good and excellent! Whence then are 
these good and bad days, and why should 
fortunate days and lucky days be sought 
after? Truly, whosoever shall, With a trne 
breast, reverarite the heavenly Father, the 
high Lord God, will be looked upon by him 
with complacency, and whatsoever time 
such please to attend to their business will 
be lucky and fortunate to them,” 


ortance has 


Prepared with de- 
having beguiling 
deceiving 


and su- 
your Ministers, 

from 
years 
tvenly 


The most pious Christian could 
scarcely add a word, or the philosopher 
strengthen the argument against 
perstition not yet extinct in England, 
and still rampart in portions of the 
continent. Yet this is the produc. 
tion of five Chinese Ministe 


Ts of a 
Pretender, who in all human probabi- 


& su- 
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lity will, in ten years, be the absolute 
ruler of three hundred millions of mens 
hitherto remarkable for their utter — 
passibility to religious ideas, and their 
degrading sensuality. It appears with 
some justice to ber ‘garded in China, 
as a conclusive proof of the hostility of 
Tienteh to the religion df his county 
men. To us it appears also a proof of 
& practical wisdom, and a degree of 
enlightenment, which we were scarcely 
Frepared to expect from his forme? 
decrees. The publication of a new 
Almanac is a direct stroke, not only at 
the Buddhist faith, but at the ordinary 
prejudices of a semi-civilized race. The 
system adopted in dividing the yous 
corresponds in its outline with that 
current in Europe, and the report that 
strict edicts had been issued for the 
observance of the Sabbath, is confirmed 
by the new calendar. Every Sunday 
is * specially pointed cut,” and is the 
only sacred day excepted from the pte 
ral proseript ion,. The general adoption 
of such a calendar,—and it will spread 
With the power of the dynasty whieh 
has produced it,—is as severe a blow # 
the superstition of the Chinese, as # 
similar calendar would in a Romat 
@ to the worship ol 
The festivals, and holidays: 


. . oa ie 
On which business may be 
undertaken 


ought to be 
forgotten, 


Catholic country } 
the saints. 


the days 


» 4nd the days on which 16 
neglected, will be gradually 
and with them most of the 
superstitions with whic 
80 intimately co 
the best evix 
received, that the le 
tion are actuated | 
principles, 
are in 


h they have been 
nnected. It is, in short 


lence which we haye yet 


aders of the revolv- 
y definite religious 
low far those principles 
accordance with 


the spirit © 
Protestant Chr 


istianity, may still re- 
rmined, but each successive 


“ppears to indicate that the res0- 
lution has this 8} 


mail 


Mirit for its basis. 
Reurctoy 


8 Views or rue Revoivrioy- 
Ist ] 


EADERS.—Hung Sow Tsuen, the 
present Tae-ping-Wong and chief King, 
or head of the new dynasty, and Fung 
Wun-san, the present, Southern King, 
second in power and office, were for- 
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merly neighbors. They believed in the 
Christian religion about the same time, 
immersing themselves for want of a 
better alternative, imparted instruction 
to their kindred and friends, and com- 
menced the rebellion together; and as 
they rise, they rise together, so the 
office of this Southern Kingis equivalent 
to that of Prime Minister of State, the 
second power in the kingdom. 

Baptism or tHe Nepnew or Funa 
Woen-san—Fune Asow—the nephew of 
the Southern King of China, was in- 
structed by his unele in the principles of 
Christianity some six yearsago, Having 
become separated from him during the 
progress of the revolution, with his 
cousin the King’s own son, a lad of 
some fifteen years old, they were found 
by Rev. I. J. Roberts in Canton, and in 
a state of destitution, They were taken 
by him to Shanghai, where Fung Asow 
applied for baptism and admission into 
the Christian Church. After receiving 
satisfactory evidence that he had ex- 
perienced the renewing grace of God, 
he was baptized at Shanghai, in Sep- 
tember last by Rev. George Peareey. 

In India, too, there are indications 
which threaten the hoary idolatries of 
a thousand generations, and quicken 
faith and hope in Christian hearts. 

The following account of a strange 
personage in India, taken from the 


“Friend of India,” makes one think of 


the iconoclast movement in China, and, 
the possibility of a new edition of the 
same in India, 

THe Native Reroruer Ramava 
Basa.—We mentioned, in our last 
year’s volume, a native Reformer who 
had appeared in the Mirazapore Dis- 
trict, and was preaching a erusade 
against the gods, idol worship, and 
caste distinctions. During the last 
month, we have had a visit of several 
days duration from our newly enlight- 
ened friend, and have learned from his 
own lips the story of his conversion, 
and the object contemplated in his pre- 
sent movements. Ile says that he is a 


Bluiharineaste (considered tantamount | 


toa Brahmin ;) that he was, up toa late 
period, a Hindoo in the observance of 


all national customs; that he saw a 
dream, in which God appeared to him 
and informed him that all India would 
become Christian. His impression is, 
that, being honored with such a dream, 
he has virtually received a commission 
to destroy idolatry.» He has drawn up 
a form of confession, which he reads 
before the people, and requires all who 
are his disciples to adopt, and act ac- 
cordingly. The nature of it is, that Gud 
has formed ail men, but that they have 
forsaken him and worshipped idols; 
but that they should now repent, and 
ask for merey and forgiveness. [is 
first idea was, that the East India Com- 
pany would employ him as a demolish- 
er of Hindvooism; and, with a view to 
this end, he wrote to several of the 
Company’s civil servants. On not re- 
ceiving a reply, he was very much dis- 
concerted, and had resolved to proceed 
to Calcutta, when ceftain zemindars 
suggested to him that instead of apply- 
ing to magistrates and judges, be should 
write to the missionaries. ‘This advice 
he adopted, and wrote to the Rev. C. 
B. Leupolt, which led to the interview 
with that gentleman of which we have 
made mention. Mr, Leupolt pressed him 
to receive Christian instruction first, but 
he declined to become a disciple in the 
usual way. Such are still his senti- 
ments. At this place, he made a 
request to be baptized, and seemed to 
wish to be employed in connection with 
the Mission, although not wisking to 
receive any salary; but it was impos- 
sible to get him seriously to listen to 
the great doctrines of the gospel, with- 
out the knowledge and general belief 
of which, baptism would be a mere 
profanation. Still, he said, that, if we 
would send him a Christian catechist 
to be with him, he would learn of him, 
and they conjointly would do the work, 
Ife has entirely abandoned the dis- 
tinctions of caste, cordially repudiates 
the worship of gods; and on these 
subjects, he speaks with such power 
that even Pundits are unable to with- 
stand him. [Ie has, moreover, great 
facility. in native versification, and 
recites and chants his productions 
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with great vehemence. He is, however, 
at present quite unacquainted with 
truth. When asked by a Khs atri, 


is in sentiment a Deist 


the 


who 
, and alike Op- 
posed to Hindooism, Moh: immedanism 
and C hristianity, as to what his new 
creed was, he replied, he had 

only he has repudiated | 
When the Khatri, a 


ho ereed, 
lis OWN creed, 
gain pressed him to 
the consideration, wl 


iether it Was nota 
fuolish 


thing to pull down the old 
house, when he had not sl 


. 
ketched the 
plan of the ney y one, he was somewhat 


staggered, dhe made obeisance to 


his 
interrog rator 


, thus virtu: uly acknowlede- 


ing him as his teach r : he subse que ntly 


made the same to the mis-ionar y: 
While in Mirzapora hundreds of 
persons have been to see him 
one occasion the whole 
the aspe ct of a& melé, 


be conipara itive ly ind 


and on 
town presented 
He appears also 


lifferent tO mo- 


ney, &8, ON One ®occasi n, 
200 rs. was made to him, |} 
only acce pt half of it, 


Doubtless, the man p 
ence and power 


& present of 
ut he would 


issesses influ- 


to do much in refutin; or 
and de stroying dlindvoism. 


extent he will whe allowed to 


his mission with: yat violent in 
on the part of the 
be s« en; at present aha 


To w hat 
prosecute 
terference 
lindoos, is yet to 

eople generally 
consider him an Aghor panthi 


; and 
that sect h; is been too k 


ng tolerated to 
be now interfered with. Ilis boldness 
is remarkable; and, among the mass, 
it is entire ly successful. Bat, beside 


the mi ass, he cherishes t] 


1@ ambition to 
influence the native é princes. ‘To seve- 
ral of them he ] has address 1d lette rs, In 


the forms of commands, requiring them 


to submit to the will of Heaven, in re- 


spect to the spre ‘ad of ( hristianity, and 
the abolition of 


t idol: itry and demon 
worship; and it is said, that the 
of Benares has given him 
able 


Rajah 


a cx nside 


portion of land at a small rent, 
on which he has built a |} 


nouse, and 
proposes to establish a Christian Co- 
lony. 


Burman Poricy.— —“*The Friend of 
India,” of September 22, in a 
on the position of the B ritish 


mah, states; 


nD artic le 
in Bur- 


“ The war faction, always strong 10 
Ava, is said to be gradually gaining 
ground. ‘he King appears, by the 
universal consent both of the prisoners 
andof our own «¢ rrespondents, to be 
influenced by the motives which tem 


. , oo ing 
years since foverned Runjeet Singh. 


Ife dislikes the British, but he compre 


hends and dreads their power. = 
Voice is always fur peace, and he woul 
Willingly 


Te has, 


refrain even from intrigues 
however, no sons, and bs 
younper brother, the Heir Apparent, 18 
@ Tecognized leader of the more 
warlike faction, He rides constantly 
i the Most notorious of the r /bber 


j le by his 

‘S, @nd it is apparently by 41 
orders that their movements are di 
his influence, one han 

dred « ficers ha been appointed. 


ii apy ; 
4 lf to raise 
f them led dges himself to rat 

; yur into 
at least one hundred men, to pour int 


i, & 


é > thn annexe 
the northern portion of the annex 


‘Tritory, and gradually and syst ‘a 

: et - That the 

tically reduce it'to a desert. That t 
= = ve little 

promise can be fulfilled, we have jt 


ide of the 
doubt. On the eastern 81cle U1 tne 


< ; » a lay 
Irrawaddy, from Hemzada to Meeyt - : 
the country ls in the hands of rubbt 
hi 


ew - » aatnte 
tata Acting upon the astut 


nd cruel police -y which we have betore 
ex cplaine 1, they direct their attacks, 
hot against us, but against the people. 
town in that great district, with 
the exception of Prome and Shwey- 
doung, has been bur ad the 
inbabitants 


Vn the Western side numbers of towD® 


even though 


sons, 


E very 


it down, a 


driven into the interi°Ts 


Occupied by smal] garrt 
I W 

have bes n 

or partia 


attacked, planderes 


Uy given to the flames. The 
plan of Oper: itions is admirably suit d 
to the object to be attained. In the 
dead of hight, a fleet of thirty or fort 
War boats, with fifty armed 


, 
"14h. , s , -_ yn the 
rulhans In each, make a dash upO 


I >urmese 


town, The gi irrison sp ring gs to arms; 


but in the long straggling collection of 
Villages, misnamed towns, in the dark 
night, and surrounded by a terrified 
population, two or three c om panies of 
Sepoys can do little more than defend 
their own position. Sometimes the 


4 238g, Bile 
lower town is plundered, while a false 


attack is made upon the side where the 
Sepoys are stationed, sometimes fire is 
employed, and the robbers retreat to 
their boats, contented with destruction, 
and sometimes the garrison has to de- 
fend even its own quarters at the point 
of the bayonet. If strenuously resisted 
the dacoits retreat to their boats, propel 
them through the water at a rate which 
rivals that of steamers, and seek cover 
in the creeks into which they cannot 
be pursued. Their only dread is of a 
man-of-war boat, which, with its crew 
of English sailors, and a nine-pounder 
on the bows, is more than a match for 
the Burmese armaments. In one in- 
stance, @ single boat inflicted upon a 
band of these dacoits a terrible retribu- 
tion. They had resolved to attack a 
Station, garrisoned by about ninety 
Sepoys, in the full confidence that the 
soldiers could only hold their own po- 
sition. A man-of-war boat, however, 
was in the neighborhood, and with her 
single gun dealt fearful destruction. 
One Burmese boat after another sunk, 
the robbers were slain in scores, and 
on the following day the Irrawaddy 
was covered with the dead bodies, float- 
ing down the riyer, The present leader, 
to whom all the gangs appear to owe 
some obedience, is a chief named 
Moung-Koong-gee, who with about 
four thousand armed followers has 
taken up two strong positions, This 
man asserts that in every atrocity 
which he commits, he is obeying the 
orders which he has received from Ava. 
His agents arescattered throughout the 
province, and every where they adopt 
a policy, too subtle to have been inven- 
ted by a robber chief,” 

While ruthless barbarism is thus 
devastating the northern provinces of 
Burmah, in the south, a band is ral- 
lying and becoming disciplined. to 
enter upon these wasted fields, and sow 
the precious seed that shall make the 
“ wilderness to rejoice and blossom as 
the rose.’ Some of the inspiring 
hopes which prospects suggest, are 
thus expressed in a letter from one of 
our devoted Missionaries, Rey. E. Kin- 
Cuid. 
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“Almost every week souls are trans- 
lated out of darkness into God’s mar- 
vellous light. We see the power of the 
Gospel in taking hold of the eonscience 
and bringing the poor heathen to 
Christ. We know by what we see 
here that prayer is made and heard. 
A door of faith is open and many are 
pressing into the kingdom. A week 
ago, last Lord’s day, seven Burmans 
and six Karens were baptized—one old 
man, a patriarch, 83 years old, was 
buried with Christ in baptism. His 
views in reference to the way of life 
through Christ and the Holy Spirit’s 
renovating power, were clear and dis- 
tinct. He first heard the Gospel from 
a man who was baptized earlyin April, 
and through his teaching became a 
believer, and now this aged man has 
brought two sons to hear the Gospel. 
The old man is begging me to visit his 
village, and says that many will be- 
lieve. We have now some 25 or 30 
earnest inquirers, burmans and Shans, 
In a former letter I stated that I had put 
up three small chapels—one in the city, 
one in Konbet, a large village about 
six miles off, and one in Kemendinge, 
a village of fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants. In these the Gospel is statedly 
preached to orderly and attentive con- 
gregations. 

It is a blessed work among the Bur- 
mans, but still more so among the 
Karens. There are more native preach- 
ers for Karen work, and they are more 
efficient. In fourteen months we have 
baptized 277 Karens, and 45 Burmans 
and Shans. Why, my brother, should 
we not expect a blessed outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit’s power? What trou- 
bles me most is, the scanty measures 
for preaching. If the Gospel is dealt 
out grudgingly, we cannot expect a 
large turning to God, 

We have ordained three Karens to 
the work of the ministry—they are effi- 
cient men. We are looking out for 
two or three Burmans who have the 
needful qualifications for ordination— 
men of faith and prayer, and pure in 
their morals. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I exnect in about three months to go 


on to Prome, and commence work there 
and in two neighboring towns, but stil] 
holding myself ready t goon to Avaas 
soon as it is fina lly settled that the re is 
peace. In the mean time, I hope to 
see the word take root in Prome and 
Shway Doung, and also among the 
Karens in that region. ‘ou know 
when I left America it was to endeavor 


the reopenin r of Barmah for missi n- 


ary labors. In the good providence of 
} 


God, all has 


a 
be expected. True, we are not 


een done that could rea- 
sonably 
in Ava, though there is nothing in the 
way of our being there, if it was wise 
under the present aspect of affairs. 
There is a cessation of hostilities, bu 
no guarantee of peace, for a single week. 
Then, again, in all the annexed pre 
vinces, there is no Burman mission 
except Rangoon. It is best, therefore, 
to plant a mission at Prome, and then 
£O On. I long to reach Ava, and se¢ 
the remnant of that little church that 
grew up under the shadow of the I[m- 
perial Palace, and I hope yet to see a 
great\and flourishing church in that 
proud city, and also in many a nei 
boring city, and in towns still farther 
north to the very door of China. 
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+: resbuteris wud. 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEM, 
The Presbyterian Almanac for 1854, 
in an article showing the difference 


er aeno- 


between Presbyterians and oth 
minations, when it comes to the Bap- 
tists, thus states: The difference be- 
tween Presbyterians and the Baptists, 
is that they (the former) “ are brought 
into the church not as individuals but 
as families,” 

Precisely! That is fair and frank. 
We cordially accept this statement 
of the difference between the two bodies 
as accordant with the avowed theories 
ofeach. The Presbyterian pandards, 
recognize the right of families, as fami- 
lies, to membership in their churches, 
The Baptists utterly repudiate the 
sentiment, and assert that according to 
the essential principles of the gospel, 
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so. It is patent that they cannot work 
out their family theory and maintain a 
spiritual church. As Prialvesiertnite 


they may c yntend for the creed, but as 


Christians they practise upon Baptist 


principles. 
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Corrections.—Rev. Ezra Ferris, of Law- 
rence } urg 


Ia., informs us, that it was Rev. 
Stephen Gano, and not Rev. John Gano, 
as erroneously printed in our last number, 
under whose labors the first Baptist Church 
in Indiana was organized. 

We learn also from H. G. Jones, jr., Esq.,a 
grandson of Rev. David Jones, to whom re- 
ference was made in our last number, that his 
grandfather preached in the North Western 
Territory, long before the year 1789. In 


the years 1772-3, he went out on a Mission 
to the Indians, and preached during his 
residence there, both to the English, who 
were chiefly traders, and to the Indians, by 
means of an interpreter. We have seen the 
MS. copy of the Journal now in young Mr. 
Jones’ possession, and we have been pro- 
mised at some future time, a Biography of 
that celebrated Divine, with extracts from 
his Journal. 

Baptists IN Eng@uanp.— Rev. Joseph 
Belcher, computes that the number of Bap- 
tist churches in Great Britain, is at least 
1,700, and that the number of baptized 
Christians cannot be less than 160,000. 


Great Navan Barrte.—On the 30th of 
November, the Russian fleet from Sebasto- 
pol, under Admiral Nachimoff, comprising 
twenty-four sail, appeared off the Turkish 
harbor of Sinope, where Vice-Admiral 
Osman Bey lay with fourteen Turkish sail. 
A battle immediately commenced, and the 
shore batteries being of no use, the Ruesians 
forced the harbor. 

The Turks fought with the utmost des- 
peration and bravery, until one ship after 
another was either sunk by the Russian fire, 
blown up, burned or otherwise destroyed. 
Seven Turkish frigates, two corvettes, one 
steamer, and three transports, with several 
thousand men, were destroyed. 

Osman Bey, the Turkish Viee-Admiral, 


was taken prisoner. Each Turkish ship 


‘ beside the crews, had $00 troops on board, 


who were on their way to Circassia. The 
ships also had on board a large amount of 
money to pay the fleet. All of which is 
lost. 

The Turks burned or sunk seven Ruseian 
ships, two line-of-battle, three frigates, and 
two steamers. The battle lasted only one 
hour. The remainder of the Russian fleet 
Was so shattered that it could scarcely reach 
Sebastopol. 


The battle is the greatest naval engage- 
ment that bas occurred since that of Nava- 
rino. It was accompanied by terrific 


of life, and the total destruction of twenty- 
one ships-of-war, 

The common opinion is that a general 
European war can no longer be avoided. 
The Turks continued to gain advantages in 
Asia. On the line of the Danube no new 
movements are reported. 


An EVANGELICAL Paper in Iraty.—LIa 
Buona Novella (The Good News), is th 


title of a religious paper printed in Italian, 


ie 


at Turin, which, says the Semeur Canadien, 


is instramental of much good. “Two years 
have already elapsed,” says La Buona 
Novella, “since our dear country hears a 
voice, feeble, it is true, but faithful and 
affectionate, which proclaims in its midst 
the truths of the gospel—those truths which 
for many centuries no one was allowed to 
profess, much less to announce, without 
committing a crime. Blessed be God, the 
author of all good, who has at last per- 
mitted his holy Word freely to circulate in 
our country. But,in giving thanks to Ged, 
we will not forget to express our gratitude 
to men. And first, we thank the govern- 
ment for having scrupulously respected, 
with regard to us, the statute and the law; 
we thank the fiscal officer for not having 
condemned a single article of our paper. 
We also thank the Pope for having put us 
to the Index, the Bishops of Piedmont for 
having excommunicated us on several oc- 
casions, and the clerical papers for having 
constantly calumniated and despised us.” 


Prorestantism iN Irtary.—During the 
past year 110 houses, with 4000 rooms, have 
been built in Turin; and all this is attriby- 
table to the fact that the new Constitution 
tolerates religious liberty. While ey ery 
other Italian city is decaying like a corpse, 
Turin is growing under the new impulse of 
Protestantism like a green bay tree. The 
Waldenses are about opening in that city a 
Protestant Temple, the first in Italy, uyon 
the very spot where the Dominicans burnt 
the bodies of the martyrs, 


Tue London Christian Times hae a letter 
dated Constantinople, November, 1853: 


A Mussulman has just been beheaded at 
Adrianople, for professing the Christian re- 


eee 
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it not furnish a cheering indication of the 
subversion and overthrow of idolatry? 
When Heathen men ‘endow eolleges in 
connection with Christians, the power of 
heathenism must be broken. 
Rupees. 
The Most Noble the Governor- 
General, 2,500 
His Highness, the Rajah of Nang- 
pore, 10,000 
H. H. the Nawab of Rampore, 5,000 
H. H. Maharajah Tackovjee Rao 
Holker, 2,000 
H. H. the Nawab Nazim, of Bengal, 2,000 


Muharajah Suwaee, Ram Sing of 


Jycpore, 2.000 
H. #. the Maharajah of Gwalior, 2,000 
H, H. the Rajah of Burdwan, 1,500 


H. H. Nurput Sing, Rajah of Punnah, 1,500 
Mubarajah Gungadhur Rao, Rajah 
of Jhansi, 1,000 
H. H. the Rajah of Chirkary, 1,000 
And so on through a long list. 


Tue HvrKara InprA, publishes a singus 
larly interesting letter signed M., on the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, believed to relate to 
the Russians. The writer holds that the 
prophecies in chap. 38, v. 1, and chap, 38, 
v. 2, refer to the Russian Empire, basing his 
argument upon the use of the word Roosh, 
which may mean “chief” or may be taken 
as anoun substantive. Gesenius adopts the 
latter interpretation. -In this view it would 
appear to be predicted, that Russia shall 
attain the dominion of the earth, and be 
subsequently destroyed on the plains of 
Palestine. 

Ten YrArs’ MisstonAry LAtor.—Dr. 
Macgowan of the Ningpo Baptist Mission; 
in reviewing his ten years’ labor in China, 
says that more than one hundred natives, 
who ten years ago were perfectly ignorant 
of the gospel, are now members of the Church 
of Christ, and several Chinamen are now 
preaching the gospel to their countrymen. 
Hundreds of children haye obtained a 
general knowledge of the way of salvation, 
and hundreds of thousands have heard of 
Christ through the printed page, , The deep 
seated enmity to foreigners has been some- 
what abated by medical missionaries admin- 
istering to the relief of 200,000 patients. 

Our Foreign Porviation. — The late 
census reports 2,210,828, or one ninth of our 
free population, as persons of foreign birth. 
Of this number, eight-ninths, were found in 
the free States, and one-ninth in the slave 


States. Of these foreigners, one-fortieth 
were French, one-eighth were English, one- 
quarter were German, and forty-three per 
eent. were Irish. 


Tne Cleveland Herald says, that within 
the year 1853, over $1,000,000 were ex- 
pended in new buildings in that city—a sum 
which would have paid four times over for 
all the buildings in Cleveland in 1829. In 
1797, Mr. Cleveland, in compliment to whom 
the village was named, made the remark 
that he should not be. surprised, if in time 
Cleveland became as large and important a 
town as Windham, Conn., then was; but 
the company laughed heartily at the idea 
that there ever could be such a town upon 
Lake Erie. 

In 1837, Texas contained 20,000 inhabi- 
tants; it now contains 400,000. It then had 
one newspaper ; it now has forty-five. Then 
half-a-dozen Sunday Schools; now four 
hundred. It thas one hundred academies 
and colleges. It~has a line of telegraph 
from Houston to New Orleans, and several 
railroads partly constructed and _ used. 
Mexico will improve with the same rapidity, 
as soon as it has passed from the rule of 
the effete race, who now retain it in perma- 
nent anarchy. 


Boston ConGreGATIONAL CHURCHES AND 
Foreten Missions.— The Congregational 
churehes in Boston held their customary 
annual missionary meeting on the first Sab- 
bath evening of the new year. Besides the 
usual devotional exercises, addresses were 
delivered by Rev. Drs. Anderson, Pomroy, 
and Waterbury, the last of whom expressed 
himself strongly against any diminished 
effort on the part of the Boston city churches. 
Subjoined are the names of the churches 
that have contributed to the treasury of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Fo- 
reign Missions, four hundred dollars and 
upwards during the last year: 

Mount Vernon Ch., Mr. Kirk’s, $5,080 10 


Essex Street Ch., Dr. Adams’, 4,368 90 
Park Street Ch., Mr. Stone’s, 3,336 78 
Old South Ch., Dr. Blagden’s, 5,150 12 
Central Ch., Mr. Richards’, 2,829 40 


Bowdoin St. Ch., Dr. Waterbury’s, 2,768 94 
Salem Street Ch., Dr. Beecher’s, 1,029 30 


Phillips Ch., in Scuth Boston, 574 50 
Shawmut Ch., Mr. Smith’s, 500 00 
Maverick Ch., East Boston, Mr. 

Clark’s, . 4519 


- 
| 


— 
Fz AME 


The Norwalk Gazette says tha 


gregational Society of § South Norw 
member of which 


depends upon 
daily labor for the means 


of support, sub. 
scribed $ 327 75 cents for charit ible ( bj ts 
during the last year, besides Paying a debt 
of $800 and all the expenses of public wor. 
ship. 


ike ee IN ILLINOIs.—From the 
address of Bisho 


that in the State of Ili: 


zymen, 30 churel} 
-OMMuUnicants, 1,028 Sunday schola) s. 
in the past year there have been 258 ba 
tisms and 139 confirmations, 


Expenprr RES OF THE STATE 
THE State or New YORK, ror THE YEARS 


PRISONS 0} 


Sing Sing Prison, - - 120,818 7: 
Auburn Prison, - . - 91,753 67 
Clinton Prison, - - 49,433 14 
tal - - - $262.01 4 54 

~_—— 


rT Baptist Church jin N, W 
Mexie », has been Organized at A]l 
que. The constitue nt members 


Two Persons have singe been 
baptized, 


Were the 
Missionaries, 


THREE Montag’ 


Lanors or A Cr 


TEUR.—Rey. Richard Cc, Keele, thus suis 
up his labors in Mo. for one qaarter, becin- 
ning September 22d, and ¢ nding Decem}, r, 
3lst, 1853. Traveled 725 miles: g ld 219 
Volumes of 


religious books, Some of yw hic h 


Were Bibles, hymn-books, ae, : distrib uted 
1,416 religj nomad delivered 104 public 


ed 39 Persons ; visited : 


ai) 
fumilies for “elites conversation and 
prayer, and constituted one church 
an 
One of the numbe r late] y immersed in 
the Richeli. u River, Grande ‘Dire’ anada 
18a gentle 


man of education and talents, f 
many years 


chief editor of the principal 
Political Paper in Mon treal, secretary of the 
Prime Minister of the Queen, in C 
and one 


of the Principal lea. 
lution; ary m 


anada, 


lers of the rey 
‘0vements in 1837. 


TRUTH.—At 
County, Ga. 
them a 


Trumpy or 
in Walker 
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& late meeting 4 
twelve Me thodiets, 
minister of 
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the £ospel, be. 
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@ptism, 


members 
public profe 
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and burial » ith 
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Tue Two New Yorx Unryy RSITIFS.—The 
New York Recorder g 
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EDITOR’S GARNER 


A GENTLEMAN, claiming to be a “friend 
to the human race,” and who keeps the run 
of facts and figures, has just laid before the 
world the following statistics: The whole 
number of languages spoken in the world, 
amounts to 3,064—587 in Lurope, 926 in 


Asia, 276 in Africa, 1,264 in America. The 
inhabitants of our globe profess more than 
1000 different religions. The number of 


men is about equal to the number of women. 
The average of human life is about 33 years. 
One quarter part die previous to the age of 
seven years, and one half before reaching 
17 years of age, 

To every 1000 persons, only one reaches 
100 yeurs in life every 100, 
reach the age of 66; and not more than one 
in 500 fifes to see § 


; to only seven 


5Y years of age. 


Aw Emprre Reinep By WAR.—The public 
debt of Austria is stated at over $500,000,000 
at the present time—and the average annual 


deficit in its income at § $30,000,000. 


Precept is 
sand—the tide 


instruction written in the 
flows over it and the record 
is gone. Example is instruction graven on 
the rock. Ages may pass.away before that 
lesson is lost. 


Our Onn Pook. 

We want some unostentatious corner 
where we can talk a little about ourselves. 
It may seem rather egotistic, but we beg 
each reader to consider himself or herself 
personally taken by the finger into some 
little nook, where we 


an have a few words 
together in confidence. Those who decline, 
need not read this column, 
want to tell you, that we 
fied—rather elated 


And first, we 
feel much grati- 
indeed—by the kind 
reception that has been given to our first 
number. Here is what some of the Editors 
say about us, 

“ The first number of the new series pre- 
Senis an attractive aspect, and promises a 


rejuvenescence.” — Watchman & Reflector, 
Boston. 


“It is printed on handsome type and 
paper, and is in every respect inviting to 


the eye. Its contents are various and 
agreeable.”’—New York Recorder. 


*““The mechanical execution and the edi- 
torial arrangement, do great credit to its 
present managers.” — Christian Chronicle, 
Philade lphia. 

“The number before us is beautifully 
printed, and filled with articles of real 
value.”’— True Union, Baltimore. 

“Tt commences a new volume, with 
marked improvements, and will be made 
still more interes sting as, ete.”—J/fountain 
Messenger, Va. 


OF 


GLEANINGS. 


“Tt is greatly improved, both in matter 
and mechanical execution. We cannot 
doubt that it will prove a still more inter- 
esting guest than ever before.” — South- 
Western Baptist, Ala. 

“Ir the future numbers equal 
we pronounce it the best Dollar Pe: 
claiming the patronage of the ie mina- 
tion. We wish it abundant 
Tennessee Baptist. 


ee rst, 


ical 


) 
” 


success. 


Tas is as much as our modesty at present 


will permit us to insert, though we have a 
good deal mure of the same kind. Thanks 


for their ex- 
pressions of confidence and commendation. 
We will try to deserve them. 

We have also piles of letters from friends 


to our kind editorial friends 


in every State of the Union, bidding us 
God speed—enclosing lists of subscribers— 


with the payments in advance, and pro- 
mising aid in its circulation. We should 
like to quote from some of these, but dare 
We receive orders to discon- 
tinue but invariably 
from those who have not the 
work. We are sorry for such subscribers. 
They do losing. 
3ut when they decline, in consequence of 

to take~the work 


not begin. 
occasionally, almost 

seen nev 
not know what they are 


disappointments, 
office, we can find no remedy for 


former 

out of the 

them. 
With such a subscription list as we have 


now the prospect of securing, we shall be 


able to furnish our readers with the best 
articles, from the best writers—with en- 
gravings, portraits, architectural drawings, 
everything that may prove instructive, 
interesting and useful,—that can be 
crowded within the compass of a dollar 


magazine. 

To make up our statistical tables fully 
and correctly, it is necessary that we have 
minutes of associations, conventions, etc., 
reports, catalogues, everything from which 
tables may be compiled. .We ask, therefore, 
as a special favor, that all documents of this 
kind may be forwarded to us by our friends, 
addressed simply, American Baptist Memo- 
rial, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_————_ 


Back Numpers.—We have frequent en- 
quiries for back numbers. We have none. 
They are all hands of Mr. Z. P. 
Hatch, New York, to whom such applica- 
tions should be made. 


in the 


RETURNED NumBers.—When a number 
is returned from any post-office, the name 
of the office where it has been sent, of the 
State, and of the person taking it, should 
be distinctly written on the w rapper. Other- 
wise, we shall not know whence it came. 


& very worthy 
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widel 
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utlons infli tec 


ingland, and sul 
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juentiy by 
8, upon Baptis in 
reader who ec mm 


it, will 


ences 


i 7 r it aside unti 
finished, is ¢ 


; & han meély printed 12 
volume, of 4 


res, and e procured 
Sim ie} I: P 4) 
of Smith h, at the store Of the 
B iptist Pubyj Society. 
Publishers 
edition of Walles 


tive and adwir 


THE same 


hay e issued & second 


of Usefulness. 


ably Written little book. If 


an instruc. 


Buniiene 3 
Hupiisms 4 


Churches. Counties. 


A dmin istrators. 


CoNNECTIOUT. 


Jewett City, 
Lebanon, sé 
Hartford, 


Glastenbury, 


New London, 


New London, 


(2d Church,) 


©. Keeny, 

P. Bennett, 
R. Turnbull, 
O, T. Walker, 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington, New Castle, 


F. Charlton, 


‘ GEOKGIA. 


Lythonia, De Kalb, 
Union, 


Americus, Sumpter, 


J. R. George, 


F. F. Seig, 


ILLINOIS 


Flora, 
Pleas’t Grove, 


Broome, 
St. Ciair, 
Randolph, 
Stark, 


Fulton, 


Chester, 
Elmira, 
Canton, 
Bloomington, McLean, 
Mt. Sterling, 
Wilmington, Green, 
Granville, Putnam, 
Mancbester, 
Bloomfield, 
Belvidere, 


Belleville, 


Edgar, 
Boone, 


St Clair, 


M. B. Kelly, 
J. S. Mahan, 
8. G. Miuer, 
8. P. Ives, 


L. Osborne, 


G. W. Benton, 
E. Dodson, 


T. A. Morton, 


INDIANA, 


Hebron, Jefferson, 


Ind’n Prairie, Clinton, 


I : Marion, 
Fall Creek, = 
Bethel, 

Shelbyville, Shelby, 


Deer Creek, 
Washington, 
Normanda, 
Cumberland, 


Tipton, 
Marion, 


Crook’d Creek, ©“ 
Mt. Horeb, 
Lima, Lagrange, 


J. D. Griffith, 


E. Tilton, 


D. 


mn 


- Dean, 


INDIAN TERRITORY, 


Creeks, 
Seminoles, 


Cherokees, 


KENTUCKY. 


Crab Orchard, Lincoln, 
Salvisa, Mercer, 
Walnut Grove, Henderson, 
Macedonia, Daviess, 
Livingston, 
Crittenden, 


Creek, ba 


Friendship, 
Union, 
Deer 


M., Foley, 

Wm R. Combs, 
Wm. Morrison, 
W. Champion, 

J £E.Gr 


Churches. 


Clear Spring, 


ry P 
Countie y. 


Crittenden, 


Sulphur Spring, “ 


Crook’d Creek, 
Centreville, 
Russellville, 
New Prospect, 
Ilo ewell, 
Cain Run, 
Lexington, 


Livingston, 
Madison, 
Loxan, 


Henry, 


Fayette, 


Frankfort, (State Prison,) 


Mt. Pleasant, 
Bank Creek, 
Fi’ndly Grove, 
Pleasant *“ 
Zion, 
Millersburg, 


Clinton, 


Logan, 
Kent 


Daviess 


Christian, 
Adair, 


Bourbon, 


LOUISIANA, 


Marne. 


Whitfield, (2a Church) 


Baltimore Chu 


Boston Churche 


Fitchburg, 
Lowell (1st Ch. 
Hyaunis, 
Cheshire, 


Romeo, 


Fourche a Ren 
Old Mines, 
Mt. Zion, 


Ady 


L. 


Ir 


MARYLAND. 


rches, 


Worcester, 
Midd esex, 


Barnstable, 


MICHIGAN 


Maco 


ault, Washin 
Washington, 
Perry, 


Pleasant Grove, “ 


Bethel, 


Marion, 


(Jackson and Cass Counties. 


Brunswick, 
St. Louis, (Nor 


Cohansey, 
Bloomfield, 
Newmarket, 
Samptown, 


Somerville, 


Lake Vilage, 
Plainfield, 
Epping, 
Northwood, 


Albuquerque, 


th Ch.) 


E. 


New JERSEY 


Cumberland, 


Ess ux, 


Rockingham, 


Niw Mex 


Alspaugh, 


Fletcher, 


D. Bluck, 


. B. Dunn, 


. B. Smith, 


a Brown, 


Jennings, 
{ kddy, 

Bronson 
S. Parker, 
n, 


. G. Butler, 


1. H Kemper, 


J.Owen, 


. M. Challis, 
- H, Pratt, 


. D. Hires, 


t 


saul, 


tw 


OREGON. 


Mi 


st 
ea ney 


I 
P 
South Auburn 
White, 

West h ster, 


Knoxville, 

Lebanon, 

Red Hill, 

Defeated Creek 

Bethany, 

Mt. Tabor, 

Union, 

Liberty, 

Spring Creek, Montzomers 
New Prospect, Jefferson, 
Paw Paw, Sevier. 


Carter's Creck, Maury, 


a 


N 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


When. 


Where. Cost. 
Jacobstown, N. J. 21 3,500 
Fond du Lae, Wis. “ §6©29 «62,500 
Shirley, (Chapel) Mass. © 31 1,€00 
Worcester, “ 4 Jan. 1 
Mathews Mills, Onondaga N.Y. “ 3 
Lockport, ill. a 
Adams Centre, wi. ee 5 
Halifax Centre, Vt. - 9 
Concord, N. H. “« 11 9,000 
Smeth, ort, McKean, Pa. “« 42 
Navy Yard, Washington,D.C. “ 15 6,000 


Louisville, (Walnut st.) Ky. “ 22 60,000 


Lima, La Grange,Ia. Feb. 1 
Ordinations, 

Names. Where. When. 
H. Stetson, Harrington, N. H. Noy. 23 
G. W. McGowan, Harmony, Ky., “ BB 
Chauncey Leonard, Providence, R. I. Dec. 2 
Geo. H. Brigham, Scipio, N. Y. »- 
J. 8. Hays, Charleston, Ta. “s 
Levi Bybee, Moniteau Co., Mo, «“ 
Eli Dewhurst, Bradford, Me. * 
James W. Vernon, Generositer, 8. C. & 
A. Snyder, McConnellsville, 0. “15 
Adam White, St. Louis, Mo. « 16 
Andrew E, Babcock, Fulton Co., Ia. * 
Henry McAllister, St. Louis, Mo. “ 321 
A. I. Sawyer, Lawrence, Mass. “ OF 


E. A. Edwards, South Hampton, N. H.“ 28 


Jos. F. Barlow, Hiumphreysville, Ct. “ 28 
R. Griggs, Bond Co., Ill. Jan. 1 
E. F, Guerney, Jordan, N. Y. a 
G. W. Bixby, N. Fairfax, Vt. 7 tae 
E. L. Bailey, Carbondale, Pa. “713 


Winisters Lee’d from Other Denomin’s, 


Namea. From what Body. 
Wm. Archer, 


Mr. Ribbeck, 


Free Will Bapt. Providence, R.I. 
Lutheran, Elberfield, Gr’y. 


Rich dson Griggs, Cum. Pres, Bond Co, Il. 


Deaths of Baptist Ministers, 


Namea, Residences. Time. Age. 
T.Shepherd,  Zonesville, 0. Nov. 22, 56 
Steph. 8. Nelson, Amherst, Mass., Dec. 8, 81 
E. Tucker, D.D. Cumberland, Md, “ 29, 59 
Wm. Palmer, Norwich, Ct. “< 3%, @& 
D. Hutchins: n, Harfad, Me, *- 4 &i 


Where. 


Clerical Remobals and 


Names, Whence. 
Baldwin, N. B., New York, 
Bennett, J., 
Bond, Phineas, 
Breaker, J.M.C., 
Bronson, 8. J., 
Bunker, W. T., White Deer, 
Brinkerhoff, C., 


Burgess, P. F., Double Branches. Leathery’le, 


Cooke, 8., 
Cramb, A. B., 
Crawford, 
Curtis, Moses, 
Fish, J. W., 
Folwell, J. N., 
French, D. P., 
Fuller, E. K., 
Gorham, G, W., Chester, 
Greene, J. D, 


Dunbarton, 


Racine, 


Manayunk, 


Crescent, 


" 
Scttlements. 


Where. 
Philadelphia. 
Mt. Vern'n, N Y. 


Hillsboro’, N. H. Agt Am. Tr. Soc. 


Beaufort, 8.C. 
Iiyannis, Mass. 
Blockley, Pa. 
Woodst' wn, N.J. 
Ga, 
Newton, N. I, 


Oregon City. 


Nantucket, Mass, 


Hopkinton, R.T. 1 hompeon, Ct, 


Mission’y, Wis. 


Solebury Pa. 


Tapleyv'le, Mass. Jerseyville, Ill. 
Medford, Mass. 


Rockville, Ct. 
Scotia, N. Y. 


Hansell, W. F., Po’keepsie, N. Y. Cincinnati, 0. 


Hopkins, J. C., 


Greenport, L. I, 


Kingsley, 8.C, W. Boylston, Mas. 


Ladel, Saml., Lyme, 
Lamereux, F., 
Lane, B. J., 


Latham, A. Milltown, Ct., 


Lovel, A. S., Mansfield, Mas. 
Lyon, A. 8, 
McCloud, C.S., Vicksburg, 


Mellichamp, T., St. Helena, §. C. 


Montague, J. E., 
Peck, Willis, Danville, Ky. 
Pierson, C.J. Stafford, Ct., 
Price, Steph. K., Newton Sem. 
Putnam, H. C., 
Reed, James, Portageville, 
Remington, H., Mulberry, 

Philada., Pa., 


Chester, Vt., 


temington, 8., 
Sawyer, R., 
Skinner, J. C., 
mith, E., 
Smith, H. F., 
Spear, F., 


Milan, 


Clarkesville, 
Stevens, C. W., Greenshoro’, 
Thomas, B. F., 
Tucker, G. E., 

Tucker, 0. T, 

Tucker, H. H., 
Van Hoose, A., 


Warrenton, 


Marshfield, 


Williams, H. A, Marietta, 
Williams, J. N., 

Widdemar, E.8., Salem, N, J 
Whittin, Jas., 


” 


Whitesville, 


Williams, W.B,, Williamsvi le, N.¥ 


Hamellsyille, 0. 


Hastings, N.Y. 


Ss 


Providence, R.1. 


Aberdeen, Miss. 


Brentwood, NII. 


St Mary's, C. W. 


Newburyp’t, Mo. 


Philadel’s, Pa. 
Bloomfield, Ct. 
Natick, Mass. 


Raymond, Mi. 
Blue Wing, N.C. 


Essex, N. Y. 
Cumberl’d, Md. 
Greenwich, N J. 
Ag A. & F.B.So. 
Winchester, Tn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Leyden, N. Y. 
Jay Bound’y, Ia. 
E. Lansing, N.Y. 
Bankville, Ct. 
Garnersy’e, N.Y, 
Sparta, Ga. 
Canton, Miss, 
Groton, Mas, 
Millt ury, Mas, 
Alexandria, Va. 
Tuskegee, Ala. 
Kingston, Ga. 
Henryv'le, C. W. 
Tamaqua, Pa. 
Columbus, Ga. 


BAPTIST ASSOCIATIONS, 


RETURNS OF 1853. 


» Border Association 


ckon the / 


Clarkesville, 
Columbus, 
Coosa, 
Ebenezer, 
Ellijay 

Flint 

*F] 


State Line 
Sun ir 

Tallapoosa 
Tugal 


Union, 


, 


Uni Baptist 
United Chatahoochie, 


Washin ston, 


Vestern, 


Total, 
23 Anti Mission 


n Assoc ’s. 


Grand T tal, 


AMERICAN 
BAPTIST MEMORIAL. 


ee 


MARCH, 1854. 


Che Lody---ond the’ ALembers. 


Te body of a healthful living man, 


in which all the limbs and joints 


have their appropriate functions and | 


exercise them, presents an illustration 
of the church of Christ in its highest 
state of efficiency. 

This illustration is repeatedly given 
in the word of God, and is therefore 
Worthy of our patient and prayerful 
consideration. The following passages 
from the Holy Oracles, should be care- 
fully pondered in connection with 
this article. “ For ag we have many 
members in one body, and all mem- 
bers have not the same Office, so we, 
being many, are one body in Christ ; 
and every one members of one an- 
other, having then gifts differing, ete. 
Rom, xii, 4-8, « Gave him (Christ) 
to be head over all 1}, ings to the church 
which is His body.” Eph, i.. 29-93. 
“* May grow up into Him in all things 


yet but one body, and the eye cannot 


say unto the hand I have no need of 


thee ; nor again the head to the feet I 
have no need of you. * * * Now 
are ye the body of Christ and members 
in particular.” 1 Cor. xii. 14-97. 

If in the human frame any limb 
be. paralysed, any muscle or nerye be 


| Wounded, it affects the whole: body, 


and detracts from its general soundness, 


Tt cannot suffer alone, it causes suffer- 


| Ing in the whole system. It is hard 


who is the Head, even Christ from | 


whom the whole body fiily joined to- 
gether and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the 


effectual working in the measure of | 


~ 


every part, maketh increase of the body | 


unto the edifying of itself in love.” 
Eph, iv. 15-16, * For the body is not 


one member but many. If the foot | 


shall say, Because Iam not the hand— 


Lam not of the body, is tt therefore not 
of the body. If the ear shall say, Be- | 
Cause I am not the eye I am not of the 


body, is it therefore not of the body. 
aoe - they many members 
No. 8—5 


to make christians believe what inspi- 
ration so clearly teaches—that the in- 
consistencies or want of efficiency in 
one member of a church seriously 
affects the whole church, Members 
deem themselves isolated from the rest, 
and as having only a general connec- 
tion with the head—not remembering 


| that they are as intimately associated 


and dependent upon one another as 
each isto the head. The whole body, 
fitly joined together, is compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth, ac- 
cording to the effectual working, in its 
measure, of every part. This maketh 
increase of the body, to the edifying 
(or building up) itself in Joye. 

Do not these passages teach, that 
each member of a christian church has 
an appropriate work or office, - the pro- 
per Julfilment of which is essential to 
the prosperity of the body, In the 
promotion of the cause of Christ there 
is not simply a general and intangible 
responsibility resting upon the whole 
body, there is a rea] and personal re- 
sonsibility attaching to each member 


' from which he Cannot escape ; and for 


IO EEE Ee: 


~~ 


{ 
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the manner in which his own peculiar 
duties are performed, each 
account personally to God. 

Among the lessons suggested by this 
thought are the following : 

I, Eacn Crristian as a SEPARATE 
AND DISTINCT PART TO PERFORM Ix 
BUILDING UP THE CHURCH or Curis. 
Every joint must supply its part for 
the compacting of the body. ‘There 
must be an effectual 


One must 


working, in its 
measure of every part, making increase 
of the body. As the living human 
frame grows compactly, symmetrically, 
by every organ supplying its own in- 
fluence, so it is essential to the symme- 
trical, perfect growth of the church 
that every member should be active in 
fulfilling his own special duties, One 
great curse of the church—one grand 
reason of its want of efficiency is that 
there are so many who gain member- 
ship in it, who are utterly worthless 
as it regards any positive efficien: 
They think that they have no hing 
do, and they try to do that well. They 
make membership in a church the end 
of a religious profession, They 
that they must be christi 
they have been baptized, sat at the 
Sacramental board, and attend church 
With tolerable regularity. They fold 
their arms in an indifference as stupid 
as ungodliness, and are best pleased 
with the minister who « sews 

under all arms,” and bolsters t} 


y. 
to 


think 


4ns, because 


pillows 
s@m up 
the promises 
and consolations of the gospel. They 
cannot endure so much urgency to a¢- 
tivity: They would like to er 
work they will not, They say in their 
prayers “thy kingdom come,” 
they scarcely put forth a 


in their lethargy with 


joy, but 


but 


finger, or 


make a sacrifice to promote it. They 
profess to love the church, but others 
must take care of its interests, They 


have neither time nor heart to trouble 
themselves about it. 

You may often hear fy, 
cuses for doing nothing, } 
propositions for doing 


good, They 
seem to find more delight in even op- 
posing than in Promoting any benef- 


ut seldom 
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cent work. You may hear their 1 ’ 
sometimes—but it is not in tl yer 
. nN 
meeting, imploring God’s blessing 2 
the church—it is not in ads cy ‘. 
some good and important s = 
is not proposing some efficient meth ; 
of furthering a bx nt cause— : 
in the church meeti; g or on the oie 
complaining, fault findiz g E se 
measures which more spiritual ; 
whole-hearted brethren adi T! "2 
often seem to deem themselves ; 
upon—not to propose thing tha 
will further the int. rests of t] re 
not to advocate a progressive } a 
but to watch lest oth, Ts go too fast, 
lest they should attempt to do a g 
thing in 4 wrong way. For destro} 
they have great genius, for eonstrack 
ing they have none. Such men 2? 
always hindrances to a church’s pro™ 
perity. . 
Suppose, if it were possible, & 
there should be such a want of & 
‘ the 
Ope “on among the members 1d 
vocy. Suppose tha 0 I > a 
refuse to work he rest, that s0™* 
joint should refuse its supply. SP- 
pose, 2¢cording to t] lustration ® 
the ipost] +» tbat the ~ GF e sl id § y 
to the hand I hare no need of th nt 
again the head to the feet I have n¢ 


: nd 
apy 
and hand and ieet w | the 
. . + ae 
perish toget} er. It Is essential t te 
als f the 0% 
he althfulness and increase of the 3 he 
that every SC} irate functior . wn 
10 proper exercise, carrying on it +8 
“ an > : ly gai0* 
Work. Thus does the body ga! 
growth and maintain its energies. the 
So is it in the church of Christ a? 


‘ 


active c -operation of every memv®, 


essential to 


the hi 


. i “s 
Strength and efficiency. 
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II, From these truths it clearly fol- 
lows, THAT ANY MEMBER FAILING TO 
FULFIL HIS OWN PROPER WORK IS AN 
INJURY TO THE WHOLE Bopy. The eye 
cannot refuse to guide it; the feet to 
bear it; the hand to toil for it; the 
heart to beat for it, without inflicting 
an injury upon the entire body. Nay, 
the smallest lacteal — the minutest 
nerve—the remotest vein in the sys- 
tem cannot fail in its functions with- 
out weakening the whole. If a finger 


uleerate—if a tooth decay—if a joint 


stiffen, the whole system is affected. 
Now there may be no guilt in being 
afflicted with these physical maladies 
—but every member of the body of 
Christ is a mora] agent, and there can 
be no ulcered, decayed or stiffened 
members of the church of Christ 


without guilt.. “ No man liveth to 


himself.” Let no one think that he is 
injuring only himself by inconsistency 
and wrong. He is inflicting a wound 
on the church of Christ. 

We cannot even do nothing without 
injury to others. Suppose the mem- 
bers of the body should say: we will 
not array ourselves in opposition to 
each other—we will simply stop all 
activity ; the tongue should be simply 
silent; the eye should only close; the 
hand should only lie idly ; the feet 
should merely stand still; the min- 
uter vessels should only cease to Ope- 


Tate, and the heart should only cease | 


beating; we would have—what a 
church in similar lethargy becomes—a 
corpse which corruption eat away. No 
one of them, not the least of them, can 


cease its active operation without in- 


jury to the whole. 

And it is so in the church, Any 
inactive member—the humblest one 
who fails in filling his proper place, 


and in performing his proper duties, | 


is a hurt to the whole. He is detract- 
ing, by just so much as his functions 
are important, from the health and 
energy of the one body. Think of this, 


ye idlers in the church—ye who are | 


at ease in Zion, think, not simply of 


your own personal guilt, but of the 


| deep injuries your simple failings in 
duty are inflicting upon the church. 
A man is maimed and stripped of his 
| fair and useful proportions who bears 
about with him a withered arm, a 
lame foot, a blind eye, a deaf ear, a 
palsied tongue. Yet alas! there are 
| disfiguring and weakening all our 
churches, withered arms, lame feet, 
blinded eyes, deafened ears, and pal- 
sied tongues, presenting the church to 
the world ‘in the aspect of a weakly 
body, upon which is hanging in miser- 
able inefficiency a mass of sickly mem- 
bers. If one such member is a defor- 
mity and injury toa church, how great 
the calamity when there are many. 
Criminals have been punished in 
| Some countries by chaining them to 
| dead bodies, and forcing them thus to 
bear about with them corrupting car- 
eases. How many such moral carcases 
| is the church compelled to bear—marr- 
ing her beauty, encumbering her pro- 
gress, and destroying her usefulness. 
Are any of us thus hanging heavy, 
noisome, mischievous weights upon the 
body of the church. Oh! that this 
truth might fasten upon every con- 
science that is not seared, and upon 
every. heart that is not callous, that 
every inefficient, inactive member is ne- 
cessarily an injury to a church. He 
whom such truth offends is most likely 
to be the person described. 

Ill, Each MEMBER Is RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THE FAITHFUL PERFORMANCE OF HIS 
OWN PROPER DUTIES AND NONE OTHER. 
The eye cannot fulfil the functions of 
the ear, nor the tongue those of the 
hand. God has not made any one of 
us accountable for another’s work, ex- 
cept as in the fulfilment of our own, 
we can exercise an encouraging, sti- 
| mulating influence upon each other. 
| Neither can any perform the offi- 
| ces which are peculiar and appro- 

priate to any other, The pastor can- 
not do the work of the deacon, nor the 
deacon that of the members, nor the 
members that of each Other. As the 
| different organs of the body are so 
arranged that each one has its definite 
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and appropriate functions, which 
not and cannot be transferrable, so 
every member of a church has duties 
growing out of his own position, 


are 


con- 
nected with his own Sphere of influ- 


ence which no other person can per- 
form. If he leave them unfulfilled 


80 
they must forever remain. 


If he fail 
to exert the influence, and do the good 
which is in his power, it never can } 
done by any other. An 
for usefulness unimprove 
never return, 


e 

Opportunity 
d to-day will 
Other opportunities sj- 
milar in character, relating to the same 
person or object may be afforded, but 
that opportunity, with all the 
effect which might have re 
its improvement, is gone 


good 
sulted from 
forever, The 
record of it however is made 


3», and to 
God in the judgment must we account 


for its loss. The duty that is omitted 
to-day cannot be fulfille 
for to-morrow 
duties. 


d to-morrow, 
will bring too its own 
There are some who seem willing to 
do other’s work : they are active in their 
interference with the appropriate la- 
bors of others— perhaps prompted by 
a kind intention, but in the mean- 
time their own personal duties are 
neglected and left unperformed. Let 
each of us then seek to know what the 
Lord would have us personally to do. 
There is something, for 
called unto his church any 
idle. There is some 8} 
nevolent duty for every 
seek by prayer and w 
know what it is, and |} 
nying and self-s 
bend our ener 
fulfilment. 


God never 
man to be 
ritual or be- 
day. Let us 
atchfulness to 
10Wever self-de- 
acrificing it may be, 
gies promptly to its 


IV. Eacu onr’s DUTY Is 
CABLE ONE, 
to hear, nor 
is any ¢ 
that w 
God 


A PRACTI- 
The eye is never required 
the hand to see. Neither 
hristian ever required to do 
hich is for him impracticable. 
does not demand of us bricks 
ut furnishing Straw. If his pro- 
vidence deny us Opportunities or abili- 


ties, for 9 work in which we think we 
shoul 


d love to engage, we are not only 
excusable for not attempting it, but we 
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- = : ———- _ . sare 
° = jere & 
are presumptuous if we do. TI icable 
i - ~a ct1cs 
a thousand things clearly cae vcifol 
: > ane 
which many overlook in therr : But 
2 wv. 
desires of doing some great thing dur 
> easy 
. glects the clear and easy © 
he who neglects th a could 


ties of his own present posit = cent 
not be trusted with those of a . na he 
If he is not faithful in © 
little he would not be in the ge 
The award of the Saviour to we es 
blest of the devoted will be: Ln gey 
hast been faithful over a few ye 
I will make tnee ruler ws “thy 
things—Enter thou unto the joy © «ho 
Lord.” Yet how many there v" " 
refuse plain, simple, peactienv'* ving 
© 


given 


position. 


that are within their reach, a 
to the ability which God aa 
them, and fancy that if they v2 widet 
rior gifts, higher opportunities, r wit 
field, they would be delighte wood 
such enlarged facilities for doing apirit 
They deceive themselves. soy 
that declines to do all the go wou 


supe 


: . slish, 
slender abilities can aceomp! pos? 
not use greater to any better | ie 

. =a 7 » and ~*~ 
There are those who think 2 


y 

‘ A 8 awa) 

that they would give —— vied 
in benevolence if they were D 


Jen 
and yet with an unopening hand me 
all the proceeds of well — the 
labor. The heart that page 
mites of poverty and the do 


e just as reluct 
competency, would be just * par 


: , ith the 
ant and slow in parting with rit ° 


dreds of wealth. It is the jit 
benevolence, not the abane 
wealth that is wanted. There 18 : thae 
enough in the church, and ae 
enough, for all the purposes for 
money is needed in benevolent e 
but the spirit of self-denying . ot 
is not there. Let it not be ae? 0 
then, that while in all dpe” at 
christian usefulness God een pe 
is entirely up to each man’s abit!) 
asks not one jot beyond it. “use 
V. Tue worat power or 4 CH 
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. ARISY 

DEPENDS UPON EACH ONE BE py 
OWN PART. bh, 9 


;gn% 


arit 
pred 


acted 
The body is compact 
‘ "0 2 “ot 
that which every joint sup} aa ‘ 
cording to the effectual work ' tb 
every part. That this is true 
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human frame we can clearly see. A 
wound or a sore is weakness in pro- 
portion to its rankness or to the Vitality 
of its position. That nian has attained 
his greatest strength whose limbs are 
all sound, and all whose organs are in 
the healthfal, vigorous exercise of their 


has attained its greatest possible moral 
power, when every one of its compo- 
nent members is devoutly engrossed in 
the duties that belong to his own pecu- 
liar sphere. The personal effectual 
working of every part supplies the 
Strength of the whole—a strength 
which the world has seldom seen, and 


before which all the power of hell 
would soon break down. ‘Then every | 


indolent faithless disciple, is not only 
himself inefficient—this were compa- 
ratively.a small evil—he is not only a 
blank and a blot in the church, he is a 
rank weakening ulcer upon the eccle- 
Siastical body, enfeebling the moral 
power of every other member, sending 
through the whole circulation the con- 
tagious humors, and drawing con- 
stantly from the strength of the whole, 


VI. Tue spirirvat ENJOYMENT OF | 


A CHURCH DEPENDS UPON EACH ONE'S 
FAITHFULNESS. We need scarcely re- 
mark thata man’s physical enjoymentis 
interrupted and destroyed by a diseased 
limb, or a torturing nerve. And how 
much more lamentable bis condition 
when the Spreading disease has pro- 


duced a stupor of the whole frame or | 


4 delirous unconsciousness. Even this, 
it is'to be feared, is the Spiritual con- 


dition of some churches. Disease has | 
so widely spread as to produce jnsensi- | 


bility. But while spiritual conscious- 


is the pain which diseased members 
inflict. The fellowship of confidence 


j 
| 


that a mill stone were hanged about 
his neck, and he cast into the midst of 
the sea, than that he should offend one 
of these little ones,” What then is the 
guilt of him who offends and grieves 
a whole church, and turns their joy 


| into sadness ? 
own proper functions. And the church / 


VII. Is iv wor crear THEN THAT NO 
CUURCH CAN BE WHOLLY prosperous 
UNTIL ALL ITS MEMBERS ARE spiRityat, 
AND EFFICIENT. The church is com- 
posed of individuals, any one of whom 
may injure its prosperity and detract 
from its efficiency. True, the greater 
the number of its devout and laboring 
members, the greater will be its power. 
Bat ali its energies itcan never exert 
—the good which it might and ought 
to accomplish is prevented just in pro- 
portion to the numbers and inconsis- 
tencies of its faithless members. Any 
One may retard the advancement and 
cripple the energies of a church? In- 
difference disheartens those who seek 


_ its true prosperity; unholiness re- 


proaches its purity; refusal to co- 
operate weakens confidence, represses 
zeal and induces despondency. 

VIL. Ir way Be GRateruLty pe- 
MEMBERED, TOO, THAT THOUGH EACH 
ONE LABORS IN HIS OWN APPROPRIATE 
SPHERE, YET ONE GRAND OBJECT Is TO 
BE GAINED BY THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
WHoLe. As all the separate organs 
in the human frame, operating in 
their several localities, and each ful- 
filling a specific end, combine mys- 
teriously to form and perfect the man, 
so all the separate influences exerted 
by isolated christians over the whole 
earth are combining by the providence 


| and sovereignty of God, to the accom- 
hess remains, how sad and distressing 


| regeneration of the world. 


is broken, and the enjoyment of trust- | 
ing love is marred. Every fresh in- | 


consistency sends a pang to the heart, 
and pure, peaceful, spiritual felicity is 
driven from the church. It is no slight 
810 thus to afflict a church. Jesus said, 


“Wo unto that man by whom the | 


Offence cometh, it were better for him 


plishment of the one great end—the 
The king- 
dom of Jesus Christ is wo be established 
in the hearts of redeemed hamanity, and 
every effort that the christian is put- 
ting forth is contributing to this su- 
blime result. Christians are the agents 
of this glorious work, and can any 
christian consider his efforts, his pray- 
ers, pleadings, givings, as useless or 
profitless, when Jehovah is overruling 


a 


ee ee a en 


ae gr — ney 


”* 
anne 


ky i TE gy 9 NI TT ae, 
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all with one glorious purpose. Each | he en 


christian’s appointed duty is part of a 
grand plan, for the uprooting of wick- 
edness, and for the covering of the 
earth with the verdure of its original 
paradise. Let no christian deem that 
his is an insignificant work. We are 
called to be ‘* workers together with 
God.” “Letus not then receive the 
grace of God in vain.’’ 


Piographical Sketches. 
REV. NATHANIEL CHASE, 


tev. Nathaniel Chase was born in 
Windham, Maine, on the 2d of Septem- 
ber 1761. His father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather were all born and all 
died in Newbury, Mass. 

Eleazer Chase, the father of the sub- 
ject of this notice, married ashis second 
wife a widow by the name of Mary 
Brown, whose husband had been killed 
by the Indians, leaving her with four 
children. Nathaniel was the second of 
four children by this marriage. 

In a manuscript dictated by himself, 
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five years before his death, a. source 


whence much in the following sketch 
will be drawn, Mr. Chase gives the 
following account of his early life. 
“My father and mother were poor, 
they were not professors of religion, yet 
they taught me the precepts of morality. 
We lived in a town that had just been 
settled, with a population scattered and 
poor. There was neither a school-house, 
nor a meeting-house in the town. There 
was but one school and that was two 
miles from my father’s residence. When 
I became old enough to attend school, 
my father needed all my help in aiding 
him to support his family. Of course 
Thad but very few advantages for a 
School education. Though there was 
constant preaching in town, yet we 


scarcely ever had an o 


portunity to 
attend it, is y 


** When the Revolutionary War com- 


| became the subject of serious re 


menced in 1775, I was fourteen years | 


old, my father was. one of the minute- 
men who enlisted inthe service. When 


‘ 


—_— 


tered the service he left the whole 
eare of his family with me. The 
was a boy, I was a warm friend of a 
Revolution, and was very anxious 
enter the training-band. When I was 
sixteen I enlisted, and at seventeen was 
drafted to enter the service.” . 

Mr. Chase’s first active service 12 — 
army was in June, 1775, in an exper 
tion. to Castine, Me., which was — 
held by the English. The Continen’ 
force had a skirmish with the enews)” 
in which the English were defeale” 
but afterwards the Americans ee 
obliged to retreat, through an almo 
unbroken wilderness, to the vicinity” 
Portland. He remained in the a 
at Portland, till October, 1779, ¥™ 


, Spring ° 
he returned home. In the 5p? soht 


-¢ . a na ee ed e 
1780, he again enlisted, and ser‘ r’8 


months, which cc mpleted one ptt 
service in the army of the Revolutt® ; 
when he returned finally to his ar 
In Mareh, 1781, Mr. uae, ee 
twenty years of age, prompted ; or 
desire to provide @ better suppor nfl 
his father’s family, took bis snow me 
his gun, and his hatchet, and a ke 
pany with two companions, ¥* nat 
forty miles through the forest, t yon 
is now the town of Buckfield, * - 
Selecting a tract of land belonginé ‘ 
the state of Massachusetts he eee 
twelve acres, and built a log-cabin, i 
which he moved his father’s family: : 


— se ° pus 
1782, giving to his father the land * 


prepared, and beginning in th® ee 
anew for himself. By a subseqe 
act of the Legislature he was eabl 
to secure one hundred acres of land f 
his father, and a tract contigo é 
this of equal extent for himeelf. wer 
was married to Rhoda Elliott, oP et 
ber 27, 1783, and settled upon bis® 
land where he remained till bis aa 
At the age of twenty-seven, M yer 
-- con” 
impressions, which resulted in his vai 
version, After struggling against af 
convictions for several months, ris 
which time he seems thoroughly 
have tried the experiment of self ys 
fication, he thus speaks of his spit™ 
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as I never had before. 
nite purity and holiness of the Divine 
character in opposition to my own cor- 
rupt nature. It served asa glass in 
which I could see the character of my 
conduct, that all the acts that I had 
thought were recommending me to 
God, were the product of my unbeliey- 
ing heart. A passage of Scripture 
occurred to me which led me into 


I saw the infi- | 


= 


1 


Bible. There was nota preacher within 


forty miles of me; but, in the course of 
three months from the time of hearing 
Elder Potter’s sermon, the Bible taught 
me predestination and baptism, and 
God and the Bible made me a predesti- 
narian Baptist. At this time I first 
had a clear evidence of a change of 


| heart.” 


things which I had never seen before, | 


It was the parable of the marriage 
of the king’s son. This seemed to 
show me that all mankind were like 
me; that all had hearts opposed to the 
gospel; that the message was sent to 
poor broken-hearted sinners; that when 
it said ‘compel them to come in,’ it 
showed there was a power attending the 
gospel to break the hard and flinty 


Mr. Chase’s conversion occurred in 
the twenty-eighth year of his age. He 
probably made a profession of religion 
immediately after his conversion. 
About a year from the time of his con- 
version, he first felt impressions that it 
was his duty to preach the gospel. It 
is not surprising that he should long 
have withstood his convictions of this 


| duty, wheff it is remembered that he 


heart; and I could say, ‘ Lord, break | 


this heart of mine,’ ”’ 


At this stage of | ™ i - 
| his early youth. There was no Baptist 


his religious exercises he heard for the | 


first time, a sermon by Rev. James 
Potter. From listening to this sermon 
he returned rejoicing, yet scarcely 
daring to hope that he was a christian. 

He had, at this time, serious trials 
with reference to doctrinal questions, 
which illustrates a remark, found in 
the manuscript before referred to. He 
says, ‘‘ I never met with any thing with- 


out having a combat with it, before I | 


received it,” 


illustrated by his whole life. It was 
especially true of the doctrine of elec- 
tion, “My experience,” he states, 
“‘ showed me that salvation was of God. 
This embraced the doctrine of election. 
I did not like it * * * But I took the 
Scriptures, and I found this doctrine 
there. * * * * At last, I conld see, 
that this doctrine placed salvation in 
the hands of God; that it was safer 
there than anywhere else: and that it 
would be administered in so safe and 
righteous a manner, that 1 could rejoice 
that.it was there. It seemed as plain 
as if it was written in letters of gold, I 
was alone, with none but God and the 


This statement is most | 
characteristic of Mr. Chase, and was | 


found himself almost entirely deficient 
in education, having been deprived of 
almost all advantages for learning, from 


church near him, and there were few to 
encourage him by counsel or prayer. 
The few brethren who were around him 
believed that God called him to this 


| ministry, and, yielding to their advice 


and to his own convictions, he com- 
menced, about the year 1789 to officiate 
as a preacher. In 1791 a Baptist 
church was organised in Bucktield. 
Mr. Chase divided his labors in preach- 
ing, between this church and the people 
of Sumner. In the latter place, a revi- 
val of religion attended his labors, and 
the individuals converted during this 
revival constituted the Baptist and Con- 
gregational churches that were subse- 
quently gathered in this town. 

Mr. Chase preached ten years pre- 
vious to his ordinatian, principally in 
Buckfield. He was ordained on the 
24th of Sept., 1800. Some circumstan- 
ces connected with his ordination are 
mentioned in his autobiography as fol- 
lows: “‘ The town of Buckfield called a 
meeting ard chose a committee to remon- 
strate against my ordination. This com- 
mittee appeared before the council and 
offered two reasons why I should not be 


T2 


ordained. First, I possessed considerable 
property which would be exempt from 
taxation if I was ordained,—Second, 
There was considerable land in town 
which I should hold if I} 
ordained minister ! 
council was. 


ecame an 
The reply of the 


‘They had not met to 
exempt me from taxes 


, Or to give me 
land, but to ord 


ain me to preach the 
gospel.” He yas accordingly ordain- 
ed, Rey. James Potter and Rey. Mr. 
Cole were members of the council. Mr. 
Chase was pastor of the first church in 
Buckfield, fifteen years. He preached 
With the second church in Buckfield, 
two years, from 1815, 
time he was successful 
and a revival of reli 
four to this church. 
1821-2 


during which 
in his labors, 
gion added thirty- 
During the years 
2 he partially supplied the first 
Baptist Church in Livermore. His 
autobiograpy states, that during his 
labors, the great revival of 1823-4 in 
Livermore commenced, and he b 
three in the beginning of th 
He labored a part of his time 


aptized 
at revival, 
, for three 
years in Harrison, during which time, 
in 1827, a revival occured, and the Bap- 
tist Church in Harrison w 

In connection with his 
stock, the Paris and Woodstock Bap- 
tist church was organized, and the 
church blessed with a revival of relj- 


have marked the 


as organized. 


labors in Wood- 


gion, which seems to 
period of its greatest prosperity. He 
labored at different periods of his life 
asa missionary in the western part of 
Maine and in New Hampshire. Dy- 
ring the last twenty years of his minis- 
try, his labors were chiefly confined to 
supplying destitute churches in Oxford 
county, 


For the most part, his services w 
rendered without any 
pensation. He labore 
With the first c 
fifteen years, 
church from a 


line in sustaini 


ere 
pecuniary com- 
din this manner 
hurch in Buckfield for 
and thus relieving the 
ny sacrifice and dise 
ng the 
gospel, undoubted] 
bring about th 
resulted in 
was the be 


ip- 
preaching of the 
Y contributed to 
that state of things that 
its final extinction. He 


tter enabled to preach with- 
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out Compensation, since he ‘sama 
considerable property which he saul 
eured by his industry in bis early alk 
He also received, for many eee a 
usual pension given to privates “ e 
army of the Revolution. From oil 
sources he secured an peeing 5 
and under the faithful and ee 
care of his youngest son, reer wee 
Esq., his last years were renderet 
from anxiety and toil. inn ell 
Mr. Chase had been married re 1 
times. His last wife still survives him. 
He had sixteen children, of — - 
were living at the time of nis Sal 
He enjoyed almost perfect health ae 
the ninety-two years of his life. of 
was attacked by illness, on the are 
April, 1853, but his illness ot be 
days caused no serious eee od 
result, His disease at length nae 
a severe form of typh: id fever, ie 
the 20th of April, 1853, he died. t ill- 
ring the lucid moments of his a yng 
ness, he was conscious that — sai 
life was nearly at an end. He barby 
ed unwavering confidence in God, Re 
humble trust in the merits of the 
deemer’s blood for salvation. omi- 
Energy and perseverance bea ae 
neattraits in the character of Mr. © + his 
They were exhibited in his yo ‘nil 
toils to provide for his father’s fam y 
Without great firmness and ~ye all 
would never have struggled throug " st 
ie difficulties that were pressing agu 
him, when he proposed a ae 
ministry. He improved such aah 
tages as were within his Tesch; fT 
fully studied his Bible, and aceon 
mind of unusual clearness and rer 
was at length able to preach accep ” 
bly, was successful in winning ae 
God, and in gathering Te aiee 
evidently possessed intellectual ‘high 
which would have given him @ td 
rank had they received early rar: » 
He always adhered with unconquer™” 
ble firmness to what he believed pow 
right: and for more than ra ge 
from his entrance upon public life, ‘ 
retained an unblemished _ gages es 
record, which if it can be justly mae 


— 


oe ee es a, 
OO es = -_ - 
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of a man, deservedly entitles him to be 
ranked among the good who have 
lived on earth. He retained his phy- 
sical vigor in a remarkable manner 
being able to preach to the edification 
of his hearers till within a few months 
of his death. Until his death he hear- 
tily co-operated in all true reforms, 
and rejoiced in the progress of the pre- 
sent generation. 


| preparation, he entered Brown Uni- 


versity, and was graduated in his 22d 
year with the first honors. He was 
subsequently, for many years, a member 


| of the Board of Trustees of that institu- 
_ tion. On leaving college he pursued a 


An extract from his manuseript will | 


most properly close this notice of his 
life. 

“Were I a young man knowing 
as much as I now know, if I were to 
chose a trade, if preaching can be called 
a trade, preaching is the last which I 
would choose. But as acalling of 
God, it would be the calling which I 
would select above all others. Were I 
young again, and going to act upon the 


highest principle of usefulness, I would, 


avail myself of every priyileg c 
J Y privilege to know | the city but the Central and South 


as much as any one else, if I could. mm 
would recommend to every young man, 
who intends to preach, to get all the 
knowledge he can. * * * * Jt ig 
fifty-nine years since I experienced reli- 
gion and the ground of my hope is now 
what it bas ever been. I make no ac- 
count of any thing I ever have done, 
am doing or can do. The meritorious, 
blood of the Son of God is all that my 
soul rests upon. God’s cause is my 


cause, His people are my people, His_/ 


Word is my treasure, and His promises 
are my support,” 


REV. STEPHEN NELSON. 


| Ete Stephen S. Nelson was born | 
} 


\ in Middleboro’, Plymouth county, 
Mass., Oct. 5, 1772. The training of 
pious parents was blessed to bis con- 


version at the early age of 14. In his 


16th year he was baptized by Rey. 


Wm. Nelson, and united with the Bap- | 


tist church at Middleboro’, then under 


the pastoral care of the venerable Isaac | 


Backus, so well and so favorably known 
as the historian of the Baptist denomi- 
nation, and the zealous advocate of the 
rights of conscience. After suitable 


J 


theological course with the Rev. Samuel 
Stillman, D.D., of Boston—theological 
institutions being then unknown in our 
land. In his 24th year he was licensed 
to preach the Gospel. After itinerating 
and preaching two years, he accepted 
an invitation from the Baptist church 
in Hartford, Conn., to beeome their 
pastor, and commenced his stated Ja- 
bors with them in the winter of 1796. 
In 1797 he was ordained by a council 
selected from the Warren Association, 
The Baptist church in Hartford then 
numbered less than thirty members, 
and had no house of worship, but met 
in an “ upper room” in a private dwell- 
ing. There were no other churches in 


Congregational churches. These were 
under the pastoral care of the Rey. 
Drs. Strong and Flint. 

The ripe scholarship, the great ur- 
banity of manners, connected with the 
sober and consistent piety of Mr. Nel- 
son, served greatly to smooth the way 
for the establishment of the Baptist 
church in Hartford. Dr. Flint was 
also a graduate of Brown University, 
and the most friendly intercourse ex- 
isted between the pastors of the Con- 
gtegational and Baptist churches. 

In 1798, Mr. Nelson was married to 
Miss Emilia Robins, of Hartford, with 
whom he lived 55 years. His widow 


| still survives. In the fall of 1798 


commenced a powerful work of divine 
grace in the Baptist congregation, which 
soon extended to the other churches, and 
became universal through the city and 
vicinity. Over one hundred were hap- 
tized in fellowship with the Baptist 
church by the pastor, and among the 
number is the compiler of this notice 
who, so far as he knows, is the only 
individual now living of the one hun- 
dred then baptized. ‘Three only of the 
constituent members of the church still 


oe 
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live, the relics of former years. The 
labors of Mr. Nelson were not confined 
to Hartford, but were fre 
tended to Middle 
cent towns 


jUently , ex- 
town, and other 
»and as the fruit of 
labors, the Baptist church 
Middleton, 


by him. 

Mr. Nelson was & firm friend and 
advocate of Civil and re} 
dom, and dur 
ford, he took 


and urging 


adja- 
these 
in Upper 
now Cromwell, was planted 


igious free- 
ing his residence in Hart- 
an active part in preparing 
m the public attention the 
Baptist pe tition or 
dressed to the Legislature of Connecti- 
Cut; which remonstrance complained of 
the legal disabilities under which digs. 
enters, from the de 
established, were suffering, This pe- 
tition was so perseveringly pressed 
Upon the rulers of (, nnecticut, as ulti- 
mately, in 1818, to result in the ad, p- 
tion of a constitution of civil govern- 


ment, all equal ciyjl and 


remonstrance ad- 


homination by law 


securing to 
religious rights, 


At the first election of Mr. Jefferson 
to the Presidency of the United States, 
Mr. Nelson was appointed, with others. 
by the Danbury, now Hartford, 
Association, in behalf of that body, to 
prepare and forward to him 
eratulatory address, 


Baptist 


& con- 


recognizing hig 
known attachment to the principles 


of civil and religious liberty, 

In 1801 he received and accepted 
the call of the Baptist church in Mt. 
Pleasant, N, Y., to become their pastor, 
and in connection with this change 
became the principal of a large and 
flourishing academy in that town, In 
this position he labored 
for thirteen years, nor were his labors 
in the Gospel confined to Mt. Pleasant 
(now Sing Sing) alone, 
the prime of his manhood, 
Only ordained clergyman 
nomination, for many miles around, 
his field of labors was very extensive, 
and the iron Constitution with which 
he was blessed, enabled him to occupy 
it “in season find out of season,” with 
a large measure of success. Many 
were the seals of his ministry, My 


with success 


but being in 
and being the 


of any de- 
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Nelson 


= € ton State-—Mas- 
toral office in bis nat 


4 Likl 


ly exercised the pa 
subsequs nuly exerc! 


| ts—with the Baptist c 
sachusetts—with the 


. : , 4 ith, and wit! 
of Attleboro’ and Plymouth, 


. C nDe, 
. . ‘ . anton Wt 
the Baptist church in Canton, pe 
at oi he } iness of seeing 
and enjoyed the happin enh 1, Line 
. s* ” +} © Visi vIC 4 ‘SS 
hundreds fathered into the ¥ Espe- 
| : these places is 
dom of Christ in these | oat foe 
cially was his heart made to r rao 
= , oF | » 
the success of his work in 


‘ 
> eset new 
former places, in both of aa ing 
p ices of wors p were erected r= 
“18 pastorate among ther 
In 1895 he removed to 
Mass for the purpos 4 
self f the facilities there en)0) hom 
edu sting his children vO oe : 
: lece in toa 
Were graduat 1 at the c apes 
Place, and enter: 1 the gospel a - his 
Mr. N; lson continued to ase oe 
fay rite work of preaching the 2°} 


‘Y 
ai i pe ee rthe r to ( bu y 
—4 Ceci ning iu cael ved ith 
the pastoral office. He we? airy, 
| to’ mbers 
the chur hes in Belchert wD, ; 
A ho] 


‘ 
l 
sid 


: jreer held, Cees 
. Sunderland, Green ,.. he 


. a season und 
es laboring for a : Baptist 
. . * " necticut paps 
direction of the Connect 


. : hese evangelical 
Convention. In thé ‘ - 


: hondant ssite 
bors he enjoyed the abundar 
J) 
of the Head of the church. vs cleat 
As a preacher, Mr. Nelson pe Cal- 
and explicit. In doctrine he wa 


. Ilo 
as. af 'ol Faller 
Vinistic, after the manner died 

4 2 d he stuaic 
and Dwight. In his method he s 
brevity and point. 1 aducation, 
The Cause of missions and educa 
. - s of improveme® 
and all kindred ot jects of a rm 
Je wart 
and benevolent action, found a his 
} : . according to BI 
piace in his heart, and according 
“2.6 2 hese ow. 
abilities, & ready hand to mor abd 
¢ ° se a pnossesse 
As a man and Christian he { ien- 
. ~~" 7 sonscic™ 
f£reat firmness, decision, and “ — 
: formed a pt 
Having once forme 
pose, after due delil 
he could Only } 


by the fulle 


tiousness. 
; i prayer; 
eration and pra} it 
. ita nursu! 

ve drawn from its p 


- iD his 
st conviction ol error 


T and, 
former Conclusions. As a hu: “et 

: “ sarks prais 
father, and friend, his works f[ 
him, 


For the last few years, his onir@ 
Christian life has been “ 
y those who have intima +A 
He has stood with 4) 


in the 
marked b 
known him, 
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loins girt about, his staff in his hand, | 


waiting for the summons of his Father. 
His conversation was truly in heaven. 
He was eminently a man of prayer. 
Hundreds, at least, have been brought 
into the kingdom of Christ through his 
instrumentality,—the precise number 


eternity alone can disclose. A delight- | 


ful visit paid his son at Greenfield, in 
November last, was a season of refresh- 
ing to many, nor will his faithful ex- 
hortations and prayers be easily erased 
from the memory of those present. He 
lived to see all his children and some 


of his grand-children gathered to the | 
fold of the Great Shepherd above, or | 


walking with his flock below, and herein 


were his prayers and his most ardent 


hopes met. The ruling passion of his 
heart seemed to be that he might do 
some good while life lasted—that he 
might not be a burden to the world 
nor to his friends. This desire was 


granted. His sickness was short; his | 
mind calm and composed. So long as | 


he was able to speak, he sought to 
comfort and cheer those by whom he 
was surrounded with the promises of 
the Gospel, on which he himself leaned. 
In the last hour of life he was without 
fear. Fully was it illustrated in him, 


“T will walk through the valley of the | 


shadow of death and fear no evil, for 


thou art with me.” Thus died this | 


aged father in the Christian ministry, 


December 8, 1853, in his 82d year. | 
“Mark the perfect man, and behold | 


the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” 


| 
As we have known him, said one, he | 


appeared asa pilgrim who had passed 


the hill of difficulty, the valley of the | 


shadow of death, the giants and the 
lions. His strifes were over. He was 
walking in the land of Beulah, fanned 
by refreshing breezes, and calmed by 


the gentle strains that floated to the | 


ear of his listening spirit. Such was 
his place among us. We looked for 
him, and he had gone over to the Celes- 
tial City, 


REV. BENJAMIN FULLER. 


_FPVHE Rey. Benjamin Fuller was 9 
native of England, and came to 
the United States 18 or 20 years ago, 
settling near Utica, N. Y. 
| For some time he had charge of a 
| school in Sumter Co., Georgia, and 
thence removed to Macon and was 
| employed to teach at Summerlin’s Mill. 
Here he continued until he was taken 
sick, and after a few weeks of suffering, 
the good’man died at the house of Cul- 
lin Cox, Esq., on the 29th day of 
August, 1853, aged about 60 years. 
Through his afflictions he rejoiced in 
the hope of that rest which his hea- 
venly Father had reserved for his chil- 
dren. No cloud, no mist, overshadowed 
his faith. All was bright, all joyous, 
| and he died with praise on his lips. 
Mr. Fuller was a highly edueated 
| man, of refined, though humble deport- 
ment. He was a good preacher ; learn- 
ed in theology, and skilled in all the 
| points of controversy between the 
different denominations, touching their 
doctrine and ordinances. He was too 
much a man of books, too sensitive and 
retiring in his disposition, to work his 
way successfully in the world, He 
would have filled a Professor’s chair in 
some college, far better than the voca- 
tion of a country school-master. An 
evening spent in his company would 
satisfy any one of his superior intelli- 
gence and moral worth. 

Having been raised near them, Mr. 
Fuller was personally acquainted with 
Robert Hall, Rowland Hill, and John 
Foster, and had frequently beard them 
preach.—The genius of these men is 
acknowledged, not only in Europe, but 
wherever the English language is 
spoken, or eminent abilities admired. 
Hall in the pulpit was equal to Chatham 
in debate, and to Macaulay in composi- 
tion ; and if possible, more splendid 
than either. Foster has secured lasting 
fame by his Essays, which to say the 
least, have never been excelled, in 
boldness of conception and energy of 

style. Some of the most distinguished 


| 
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judges and lawyers of England, ascribe 
their success to reading his Essay on 
Decision of Character. Though a writer 
of the first class, Foster was but a dull 
speaker. Mr. Fuller heard him preach 
a charity sermon which fell life 
from his lips; but in print, 


less 
it. elec- 
trified the public. It was truly interest- 
ing tou hear Mr. Fuller relate anecdotes 
of these men. Hil] was eccentric and 
original, and once shut up @ family of 
beggars in his office, where he inflicted 
upon them an hour's discourse, with 
pulpit formality, rebuking their sins, 
This was the only relief he gave them, 
These facts are given to show what 
kind of entertainment our deceased 
friend could afford by his conversation. 
His Supply of incidents had no limit, 
He was indeed an edifying companion. 

It was the privilege of the writer to 
enjoy the friendship of Mr. Fuller while 
living, and now that he is dead, this 
humble tribute to his memory is con- 
cluded in the language of an English 
author, who often melted the heart by 
the pathos of his sentiments. 

Tread lightly o’er his ashes, ye men of genius, 


For he Was your kinsman: 


Weed clean his grave, ye men of goodness, 


For he was your brother.” 
Biucent Ginkertt. 

LL Italy is panting for an avvenire, 
The better part of all that de- 
serves to be called her mode 
ture is occupied with the fore 
THE 


rn litera- 
casting of 
FUTURE. It is but lately that we 
have begun, as a nation, to oc 
Selves with the thoughts 
the hopes and fears, the state and pros- 
pects, of the Italian people. 
wont to say 
and her eter 


cupy our- 
and feelings, 


We were 
that Italy had her past 
rnity, but no present. Itis 
not 80 now. We have watched the 
Progress of an Italian revolution, begun 
a a Papal amnesty and ended with 
the capitulation of Venice: ; ince 
the restoration of isvana’ ear cal 
have had more than one 
& spirit impatient of 
Pope and Kaizer, 
forward to a future 


regime we 
indication of 
the control of 
Italy is looking 


» and w 


aiting with 
carnest ex pectution’ 


* for the develop. 
4 


ment of—she knows not what. Shall 
it be the Mazzinian Republic, one and 
indivisible? Or the united democratic 
Italy of Gioberti, with the two centres 
of Rome and Turin ? Or Rome of the 
people—the Rome of Niecolini—of Cola 
da Rienzi~ of Arnaldo da Brescia? Or 
rmed Pope, laying aside his 
triple crown, dwell apart in 
cred city, the president of &@ permanent 
kirk-session of fri 


shall a refy 


some sa- 


ars, monks and bish- 
Ops, according to the programme of 
Tommaseo ? Or shall some monarch 
of the house of Savoy consolidate the 
kingdoms and duchies of the peninsula 
into one. powerful Empire, and 


raise 
I taly again to 


her old pre-eminence ? 
The only point on which all agree ig 
this, that the old RY 
and that Italy has need of new prin- 
ciples, Bat what are those principles ? 
W hat Say the prophets 4 

The man who in 
least. since the 


stems are worn out, 


modern days—at 
time of Alfierimhas 
more than any other to 
the mind of Italy, is 
VINCENT GIobertTry, 
Ile was born in Turin on the 5 h of 


uc 
April, 1801, 


done mould 


unquestionably 


t 
After a brilliant educa- 
tonal career, he was ordained priest 
in 1825, and S00n afterw 
pointed court chapl: 
ished in 1833, w 


Ceéss, On ac 


ards was ap- 
in at Turin. Ban- 
ithout any formal pro- 
count of his liberal tenden- 
cies, the remaining nineteen or tw enty 
years of hig ] 


ife were spent chiefly in 
exile. After remaining a few years in 
France, be began to teach philosophy 
in @ private seminary at Brussels. [is 
first Writings were philosephical, viz., 
“ La Teorica di Sovr 


lished in 1837 the * Intr< luzione allo 
Studio di Filosofia,” 


annaturale,”’ pub- 


in 1840, following 
out the subject of the former treatise, 
and ¢ mbating the principles of Kant 
and Victor Cousin in favor of the old 
catholicism of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
St. Buonaventura; three volumes more 
in 1842, entitled « Errori Filosofici di 
Antonio Rosmini ;’ and then the trea- 
tises “* De] Bello e del Buono,” on the 
principles respectively of Taste and 
Morals. Givberti had made himself a 


VINCENT 


name as a great thinker and great 
writer, when in 1843 he took Italy 
by storm in his famous “ Primato.” 


was the moral and civil pre-eminence 
of Italy over the nations of the earth. 
As Germany is the leader in learning, 


7T 


GIOBERTI. 


We shall not pause now to speak of 
Gioberti’s controversy with the Jesuits, 


| nor of his political career in Piedmont, 
The sum and substance of the book 


as deputy for Turin, and as Prime Min- 


| ister of Sardinia. Returning into yolun- 


France in politics, and Britain in in- | 


dustry, so the ideal primacy—the crea- 
tive influence—belongs to Italy. By 
geographical position ; by racee—for the 
Italians bear impressed on their counte- 
nance the severe majesty that marks 
the first-born; by creative power, in 


literature, in painting and music, the | 


primacy has been demonstrated. Three 


times Italy was the mistress and teacher | 


of Europe ; with arms, in the supre- 


macy of Pagan Rome; with religioa, 


in the supremacy of the Popes; and 
lastly, with the culture of letters and 


the fine arts in the era of the Medici. | 


To raise up fallen Italy to her old place 
among the nations, Gioberti rested his 
hopes on the ideal authority of Rome, 
and the military leadership of Pied- 
mont. * - e % £ J 

But with powers of argument and 
eloquence in which he scarcely found an 
equal, with singular courage in taking 
up a doubtful principle, and with a 
breadth of liberalism rare in the priest- 


ly order, Gioberti threw himself into | 


the conflict of systems; and fora time, 
the wiser ancients, with Dante at their 


head, and the wiser moderns that group | 


around Alfieri and Niocolini, were over- 
borne by the neo-Catholie enthusiasm. 
Let it be well understood that it was 
Vincent Gioberti that created the Ita- 
lian frenzy for the reforms of Pius IX; 
men dreamed that they saw in him the 
ideal Pope of the “ Primato.” Those 
days of amnesties, civic guards, and 
constitutions, have passed away as a 
dream when one awaketh, and without 
delusion we can look at the stern and 
dismal realities. The old theory and 
the new have both been tried. Italy 
has exulted over a reforming Vatican, 
and again bas bowed her head in shame 
that ever she could have believed a 
* * * 


Pope. 


* | 


tary exile in 1849, after having lived 
to see the blighting of his hopes for 
Italy, the indefatigable Abbate devoted 
the remainder of his life in Paris to 
smoking cigars, and writing another 
enormous bouk on Italian Reform. The 
times were changed. The man whom 
Pope and Cardinals had delighted to 
honor, and to whose fame the Roman 
College of the Sapienza had coined a 
medal, was now a dangerous revolution- 
ist, a dreamer of vain dreams. The 
congregation of the Index, with one 
sweeping sentence condemned all his 
books, past, present and to come; and 
the Curci and Tapparelli of the Civilta 
Cattolica, the Jesuits who had climbed 
again into the high places, sang Jo 
Pean over the fallen ecclesiastic. We 
need scarcely record the rest. The 
philosopher was found dead in his 
chamber in the Rue de Parme, in 
Paris, on the morning of the 26th Oc- 
tober, 1852. He had died of apoplexy, 
and when found he was lying on the 
floor, holding his spectacles with one 
hand, and clutching his dressing-gown 
with the other. On the bed from which 
he had fallen lay open the ‘‘ Promessi 
Sposi,” and Thomas-a-Kempis, His 
country gave him an honored sepul- 
chre, and he rests among his own peo- 
ple, in the city which had excluded 
him during fifteen years of his labo- 


| rious life. 


The two volumes on the “ Rinnova- 
mento Civile,’ were the last manifesto 
of the great philosopher. As might be 
expected, every effort was made by the 
Italian Governments (always excluding 
Sardinia) to prevent their entrance into 
the Peninsula. But stolen waters are 
sweet, and the book was not only intro- 
duced, but read everywhere, Naples 
is unquestionably the most difficult 
place in Italy for the introduction of 
such merchandise, yet Gioberti’s vol- 
umes, though under the ban of Pope 
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and King, were read by all the edu- 
cated youth of Naples. Parties were 
formed for the purpose, fifteen dollars 
were subscribed, and a copy was bought 
at five times the price, and read in sue- 
session by the whole party, the last 
reader obtaining the volumes as a re- 
ward for his patience. In Tuscany, Go- 
vernment-spies were sometimes “‘ sub- 
orned,” and drove a brisk trade in the 
contraband commodity; and cases 
were heard of in which the book was 


quietly deposited beyond the reach of 


the police in the bags of the Austrian 


courier. We are on pretty safe ground 
in stating such facts, as there are ways 


and means in Italy for “the pursuit of 


; 


knowledge under difficulties.’ 

The work is described in the intro- 
duction ( Proemio, p. XXvi.) as *“‘una 
breve critica del moto passato e una 
dialettica del futuro.” We don’t know 
exactly what Gioberti’s ideas of | 
might be, but when an octavo volum 


bh 


of 750 pages is “a short critique on 
the past,” and ditto ditto of 860 pages, 
a “short ratiocination on the future,” 
we have at least a fair starting-point, 
for our calculations as to the probable 
extent of a lengthened treatise. We 
are not going to attempt an analysis of 
the matter contained in 1600 pages. 
The first volume is devoted to an attack 
on parties in general, Like a black 
knight of old romance, the Abbate en- 
ters the lists against everybody, and one 
champion after another falls under his 
heavy lance. First comesa fair malign- 
er, the Princess Belgiojoso, who is dis- 
posed of easily in a note to the Proemio. 
Then comes the Democrats and Puri- 
tans, or pure Republican party; the 
Conservatives and Municipalists, with 
their narrow provincial ideas ; the co- 
dini and the retrogradt, all of whom 
are treated according to their demerits, 
real or supposed. Last.of all, in one 
stupendous chapter, he impales Pope 
Pius: and in another he weighs in the 
balance the Re tentenna, the subject 
alike of praise and blame, the faithless 
and patriotic, the fickle and decided, 


curtailing some i ritnout 
altering the s« - 

Pius LX. is tainly the most s 

ir princes. LIlis reign may be 
i if in l stinct ‘ trary 
e} s, th c : x sicts 
in des ying r first 
ike Clovis of F: . ed what 
he <¢ lors L, what he 
one committed to t f 1 11ke 
J nel , Wt undid a ght web 
woven during the d Vol. i. p. 620.) 
He for B ren to fig r 
Ital rainst t A . in- 
vited A ~ fig gainst 
Italy and his « lr B s not 
Pio Nono who s these things 
is 1 5 S — ssor 
imself in his old age: ‘ Verily, very, 
I say unto tl when th 1 wast y g, 
thou g t thvaclf and w <¢t whie 
ther thou wouldest ™ thou 
shalt 1 i, : st rth 
t ind g tl 
und carry the rt x ldest 
not.’ (Vol, i. p. 67 5 ze, 
that the Roman s 8 ss civi- 
lized Turks or rians! Lhats 
Pope should 08 i with the 
King of Naples! Wou not have 
been strange 1 ot ; i 
Nero, or the Son of G eulogized 
Herod after the slaughter ]nno- 
cents ! siueg Ar i s of 
paradise any reason for king the 
present ¥ an to on weed 
ire the s . the Supreme Hie 
rarch? But it is. Tot scandal 
of all got 1Ca es. th st up! ippy 
which heaven has committed to tue 
keeping. of the Pope. (P. ¢ The 
issue will be the voin f the Catholic 
faith in Italy. Let the Pope then lis 
ten. Four centuries ago, Sayonarols 


preac he ; ref, rm> . 
to him, but burned him. The ashes 


of the martyr were scarcely cold when 
Luther drew the half of Europe from 
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the Papacy. . . Italy will perhaps 
find one to follow her.” (Vol. i. p. 
685.) 

“Many of those who reign in the 
name of the Holy Pontiff would sell not 


only the city, as in the days of Jugur- 


tha, but the temple itself, if they could | 


find a buyer!” “The policy of Pius 
IX. is a rock on whieh the Church 
would break, if she were not immor- 
tal!” “Whose is this Church?” Gio- 
berti asks, after enumerating acts of 
Papal barbarity. “Whose is this 
Church ? Of Moloch or of Christ?” . . 
‘‘ But the prebends! This is the Belial 
to which sacrifice is offered on the holy 
places.” 


. “The Church has | 


no longer the flower of talent, but the 


husks; there is not an example of a 
state so miserable, not even in semi- 
barbarous regions, as Rome. It has 
become a nest of idle (and often cor- 
rupted,) nuns and friars.” ©. 2... 
* Antonio Rosmini wrote a good book 
on the Five Wounds of the Holy 
Church, but the wounds are more than 
five; and the first of these is the tem- 


poral power, of which the illustrious | 


Roveretan has made nomention.”. .. 
“What wonder, then, that Protestant- 
ism larks in Italy, and that Geneva 
and London make proselytes in Rome 
itself, since Rome is far less learned, 
less honest, less humane and Christian, 
than the countries that are not Cath- 
olic, and that there disorders are of 
every day occurrence, which elsewhere 
are impossible.”— North British Review. 


()" all the Italic capitals the least 


interesting is Turry. Severe and | 


dignified, with its long formal streets, 
and huge square palaces, monotonous 
as stone and Jime can make them, the 
Subalpine city sits silent and solemn 
on the Dora and the Po. It has. no 
history, at least none worth remem ber- 
ing. ‘It has no imperishable names to 
tell of ; no Dorias dwelt there as in the 
proud old palaces of Genoa. It has no 
monuments for a world to gaze at, like 


the ¢riste and fallen Pisa. It has no 
literature. Even in the time of Alfieri, 
the very language of the peninsula was 
almost contraband in Turin, and the 
great tragedian fled from it to Florence, 
that he might hear the people talk 
Italian. Its court, gloomy and bigoted, 
never even sought to rival the brilliancy 
of the Medici, the Este, or the Gooiw- 
ga. It had no Palei or Boceaccio to 
‘set the table in a roar ;” no Ariosto 
to sing of ladye loves and belted 
knights; no Tasso to weep for Leo- 
nora. Its stiff and stately princes, its 
Amadeos and Immannuels, the very 
Puritans of Roman Catholicism, had 
turned the palace into a cloister ; and 
when we do hear in history of the 
royal Turin, it is in connection with 
some new edict in favor of the Romish 
faith, or some new order to the troops 
to march against the poor Vaudois of 
Piedmont. Ten years ago, the Jesuits 
darkened every street; and friars of 
every hue, black, white and grey, 
issued in long procession from its 
churches. It was a city of priests, 
with an army to defend them. The 
clerical corps amounted to nearly 23,000 
individuals, from a population of little 
more than four millions. Out of a 
state revenue of eighty-five millions of 
francs, the clergy drew nearly fourteen 
millions. The Church was nowhere 
more prosperous than in. Piedmont, 
We cannot point to many satisfactory 
changes brought about by the ill-fated 
revolution of 1848, but this at least is 
certain, that a brighter day has dawned 
on the Sub-alpine capital, and Turin 
is now the centre of all that is properly 
Italian. 

“The constitution,” says Farini, 
“has availed more than a victory to 
Vietor Emmanuel, and has almost re- 


| trieved the disaster of Novara.” This 
| is the secret of Sardinian prosperity, 


The House of Savoy has kept faith 
with the country, and exiles from every 
state of Italy have flocked to Turin. 
Under a free constitution the energies 
of the people have been put forth, and 
the resources of the whole country de- 
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veloped. While other Italian cities are 
decaying, and the population of some 
of them reduced by thousands, in about 
eighteen months of 1851-52, no fewer 
than 110 houses, containing abou 
rooms, were built in Turin. Rome sits 
widowed on the Tiber, the 
monuments of a glory thath s depart- 
ed; the palaces of Venice are moul- 
dering aw ay on the lagoons ; 


t ,000 


among 


the grass 
is gro wing on the stree ats of Mantua, as 
if it were a city ¢ 


* the pestilence, but 
new life is 


the 
— le po 


et the in 
Pix lmont. While the 
licy of Duke I Leopold of Tuse any has 
ruined the trade of Le — lately the 
first of Italian seaports, a liber: al go- 
vernoment has given Genoa an impulse 
that promises to put her keen 
chants, and her har ly seame 
head of all ber rivals, 
than this, 


ner- 
the 
But far more 
Since the 7th of M; ay, 1848, 
the civil and ssalabes), equal ty of the 
citizens, notwithst: anding 


n, at 


difference of 
by the tun- 


The Sie- 


creed, has been esta} lished 
damental laws of Pie dmont 
cardi Laws of April 20, 1850, 
Swept away the clerical immunities. 
The parliament is contending for free- 
dom of and for 


establish validity of civil mi itri- 
mony against the e 


have 


EK lucation, laws to 


the 
xcl us ive pre tensions 
of the Koman curia. 


The Jesuits were 
banished 


in 1848, and have not been 
permitted to return, And 
gramme of the popular party 
is gaining strength e very day, 
ene ther 
lst t, The 
bution and control) of 
property. 2d, 
number 


the pro 
» which 
includes 
t points of prime im po rtance: 
incameramento (State distri- 
ecclesiasti val 
The reduction of the 
of bis shoprics. 3d, The sup- 
Pression of the convents, It 
that commeree must 
lands are 


is felt 
suffer as long as 
held in mortmain, and that 


the present System of ecclesiastical 


revenue Supports a party in the State 
unfriendly to the progress of the nation. 
La Al 

The 


te udeney of 


public Opinion jn 
Piedmont 


is UNguestionab ly 


the complete Separation of Charch 
and State; and when 


question, it is difficult 


towards 


Rome is in 
in any other 


heart of 


way to defend 
subject.” * y . ” ‘ 
the m 


at is 


» we ask, wh 

{ all this? Ita by the confession 
. . w 

of all her great writers, needs 1 


principles. From whence are they t 


come? From heaven or from earth 
" a 
: . . A ai 
But 80 far. the principles on 1 * ae 
her refi YiM€rs seem unanimor re tie 


three i~m1l. The abolition of 


: ry ij) 
the tempo 


ral power of the P we. 2. The d nial 
of the Papal infallibility. 3. Liberty 
of conscience—+} right of r iDg, 
thinking and speaking. God’s w ri 
and man’s word must not be under the 
regime of pric sts. This last is not 89 
strongly held. as tl other tw but 
still it is he] 1. Now, we ask, w are 
these but the principles of the R el 
tion of the sixteenth cent ry? They 
are not the whole of the Reformation, 
but they are a part; and the sum of 
the whole matter is this, that after 


; 
three centu 


prop 


¢ - t is true the 
relormers propounded. It is true tl 


ries the | 


und nothing better than the old 


whole Italic school, with a few excep- 
tious, holds the idea of an ecclesiast oot 
unity, a he ly Catholic Church, and this 

hold in common 
Charches which they 1 
they 
points, the 
tion 


with the very 
repudiat 
however may differ in minor 
Churches of tl 


- 
’ 


le 


never ve up the idea o 


eax 
> 
licity. But the 
embody this idea in material form 
. = “45 
represent it by one head P wi 


Italic sche 


spiritual authority nly—a fat old gen- 
tleman in scarlet, “ hai ing” from the 


< 


atican, 


Yet we ask, have ths Italian 
ever considered how f 
spiritual Papacy, even if the tem} 


wuld bear on 


P wer were al list 
t main- 


ushed, Ww 
hat other prince iple whi 


which they 
tain, viz., liberty 


of conscience, the 
ight of examinati. m, freedom of eda- 
cation, and of Worship, with the lib- 
erty The Pope has only 
spiritual authority in Piedmont, and 
yet he obstructs the progress of tho 
nation, 

W hat is it then that makes Italy 
still so tenacious of the prisca 


of the press ? 
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so unwilling to admit even the name 
of Protestantism, while holding prin- 
ciples unquestionably in opposition to 
the present theory of the Church? 


One point we must premise—that the | 
Italians havé no theological training. | 


The educated Italians are in the main 


perfectly indifferent on the subject of | 


Ask them what is meant by | Stilling even the voice of mourning— 


religion, 
the Mass, Transubstantiation, or any 
Romish doctrine, and they do not 
know nor do they care. 
the soul be immortal, and the chances 
are that they do not know whether or 
not; they have not thought on the sub- 


ject, and perhaps the question has | 
| That little thread from being broken: 
| That fatal word from being spoken ; 


scarcely ever seriously presented itself. 
We are not libelling them ; we appeal 
to any educated Italian whether this 
be not a fair picture on the whole? 


—_——eeere™ 


Che Angel's Story. 

[The following sweet poem we 
extract from “ Dickens’ Household 
Words,” a copy of the republication 
of which we have received from the 
Publishers, Messrs. McElrath and 
Baker, New York. This Magazine 
sparkles with many such radiant gems. 


The moral of this poetical and pathetic | 


story will not be deemed extravagant 
to those who believe that loving words 
and kind deeds are never forgotten by 


Him who has promised that a “ cup of | 


cold water given to a disciple shall in 
no wise lose its reward.’ 


THE ANGEL’S STORY. 


Turoven the blue and frosty heavens, 
Christmas stars were shining bright; 

The glisteninglamps of the great City ; 
Almost matched their gleaming light ; 

And the winter snow was lying, - 

And the winter winds were sighing, 
Long ago one Christmas night. 


While from every tower and steeple, 
Pealing bells were sounding clear, 

(Never with such tones of gladness, 
Save when Christmas time is near) 

Many a one that night was merry, 
Who had toiled through all the year, 


That night saw old wrongs forgiven, 
_ Friends, long parted, reconcile ; 
Voices, all unused to laughter, 
Eyes that had forgot to smile, 
Anxious hearts that feared the morrow, 
Freed from all their cares awhile. 


No. 3—6 


Ask them if | 


} 
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} Rich and poor felt the same blefsing 


From the gracious season fall ; 
Joy and plenty in the cottage, 

Peace and feasting in the hall: 
And the voices of the children 

Ringing clear above it all! 


Yet one house was dim and darkened ; 
Gloom, and sickness, and despair 

Abiding in the gilded chamber, 
Climbing up the marble stair, 


For a child lay dying there, 


Silken curtains fell around him, 
Velvet carpets hushed the tread, 

Many costly toys were lying, 
All unheeded by his bed; 

And his tangled golden ringlets 
Were on downy pillows spread. 


All the skill of the great City 
To save that little life was vain; 


Nay, his very mother’s pain, 
And the mighty love within her, 
Could not give him health again. 


And she knelt there still beside him, 
She alone with strength to smile, 

And to promise he should suffer 
No more in a little while, 

And with murmur’d song and story 
The long weary hours beguile. 


Suddenly an unseen Presenee 

Checked these constant mourning cries, 
Stilled the little heart’s quick fluttering, 

Raised the blue and wondering eyes, 
Pixed on some mysterious vision, 

With a startled sweet surprise. 


For a radiant angel hovered 
Smiling o’er the little bed ; 


| White his raiment, from his shoulders 


Snowy dove-like pinions spread, 
And a starlike light was shining 
In a Glory round his head. 


While, with tender love, the angel, 
Leaning o’er the little nest, 

In his arms the sick child folding, 
Laid him gently on his breast. 
Sobs and wailings from the mother, 

And her darling was at rest. 


So the angel, slowly rising, 

Spread his wings ; and, through the air, 
Bore the pretty child, and held him 

On his heart with loving care, 
A red branch of blooming roses 

Placing softly by him there. 


While the child thus clinging, floated 
Towards the mansions of the Blest, 
Gazing from his shining guardian 
To the flowers upon his breast, 
Thus the angel spake, still smiling 
On the little heavenly guest: 


“ Know, O little one! that heaven 
Does no earthly thing disdain. 
Man’s poor joys find there an echo 

Just as surely as his pain; 
Love, on earth so feebly striving, 
Lives divine in heaven again! 
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“Once in yonder town bel 

In a poor ani 

Dwelt a little 

Gentle aid, 

Never in life’s 
Guided his 


OW us 
1 narrow street, 
sickly orphan; 
or pity Sweet, 
rugged pathway 
poor tottering feet, 
“All the striving 
That should on 
Weighed upon his baby spirit, 
Showed him 800n life’s sternest page; 
Grim Want was his 


nurse, and Sorrow 
Was his only heritage! 


anxious forethon ght 
ly come with age, 


“All too weak fo 
Drearily the hours sped; 
On his hands 80 small and trembling 
eaning his poor aching head 
Or, through dark and painful 
Ying sleepless on no | 


r childish pastime 


hours, 

bed. 

oe Dreaming strang 
Of cool forests f; 
reams of ros 
Laughing m 

Coming h 


@ and longing fancies 
ur away; 

y happy children, 

errily at play ; 

ome thri 
Trailing branch 


“§ 


ugh green lanes, be 
es of white May. 
Carce a glimpse o 
Gleamed above the narrow street, 
And the sultry air of Summer 
(That you eal] 
Fevered th, 
In the 


aring 


f the blue heavens 


ed so warm an 


> poor Orphan, dw; 
crowded 


1 sweet,) 

elling 

alley’s heat, 

“ One bricht day, with feeble f 
Slowly forth he d 

Through the 


Till he re; 
W here 


ootsteps 
ared to crawl, 
crowded city’s pathways, 
wched a garden-wall : 
"mid princely halls and im 
Stood the lordliest of all, 
“There were trees with 
Velvet zlades where 


ansions 


giant branches, 
Shadows hide: 
here were sparkling fountains glancing, 
Flowers whose rich luxuriant pride 
Wafted a breath of Precious perfume 
To the child who stood outside, 
“‘ He against the gate of iron 

Pressed his wan and wistfy] face, 
Gazing with an awe-struck pleasure 

At the glories of the place ; 
Never had his fairest day-dream 
Shone with half such w mdrous grace, 
You were 

Throwing 
And laughin 


oOwnwar: 


Playing in that g 

blossoms in the air, 

£ when the petals floated 

ton your golden hair: 

And the fond eyes watching 

And the splendour spread be 

Tola, &® Hou 

When 

’ His 


arden, 


over you, 
fore you, 
se’s Hope was there, 
your Servants 


» tired of seein 
Pale face 


of want and Woe, 
ragged Orphan, 
» and bade him £0, 


and wasted, 
§48n to flow. 


vad 
5 


** But that loo ildish sorrow 
On your tender 


young heart fell, 
And you plucked the reddest roses 


. From the tree you loved eo well, 
Passing them through the stern grating, 
| With the gentle word *Farewel] » 


“Day dawne 


l, yet the vision lasted 
All too y eak to rise he | Ay > hiv 
Did he dream that non¢ 66 me 


All were Strange] 
Yes; he thor 
Must hz v 


ve charmed al 


ight 


Leve On the « 


Lives di 


Thus the angel cx 
O’ er his little } 


hining 
Wt the nm “ “5 
ing eve im 9 
@ bloo a 
Wonderin ystery meat 
Then the radian nswerea 
And with he 1y meaning st . - 
“Ere your tender, loving spirit , 
Sin and the hard world sd 
Mercy Z8ve me leave to s 1 
Was once that chia 
Cherokee €hurches 
. 
Names of wn, Names ruaineé ‘ 


mi Lion 
reek patio 
Cronk 
Micco P. O 
= 
D. N. McIntosh, (nativ 


Louis McIntosh, “ 


“d Tuckabachee, du 


Jacob Hawkins, 
Choseka. 25 James Per : 
Gen. Chilly anenmigae 

Total No. of Ci urches, 8. Total No. of mem 
bers, 1200. 


Uno’d mem, cir. 100 


Ordained ministera, 6, i 
The oldest church, Muskoke, was constituted i 
1832 by Elder Isaac McCoy. “= 

All the above Ministers, besides one other wa] 
tiate, are under the patronage of the Americé 
Indian Missionary Association. 


rosperous than 
The cause was never more prosperous 
now. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE Tabernacle Baptist Church was 
organized on the 14th of Febru- 

ary, 1848. Thirty-four members from 
different churches, feeling the necessity 
for a church organization in the Wes- 
tern part of the city, united together, 
were recognized as an independent 
church, called Rev.Charles Tucker to the 
pastorate, and purchased a small church 
building on 17th street. After labor- 
ing with them faithfully and efficiently 
for about two years and a half, their 
Pastor was sinitten suddenly by death 
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in the strength of his manhood, on the 
18th September, 1850. 

Rey. M. G. Clarke, of Springfield, 
Mass., being called to the charge of 
the church, commenced his labors with 
them on the Ist of April, 1850. The 
necessity for a larger house of worship 
soon became manifest, and lots were 
purchased in a most beautiful and eli- 
gible situation on Chestnut street, at a 
cost of $14,000. The engraving is an 
excellent view of the building that has 
been erected. It was designed by 
W. W. Boyington, Esq., Architect, of 
Springfield, Mass. Its style of archi- 
tecture is Grecian, its dimensions 62 


54 


by 114 feet. The front is of } 
stone and the side walls of brick, 
painted and sanded in imitation of 
brown stone. The Steeple is 214 feet 
high, furnished with a fine clock and 
bell. The basement story is level with 
the pavement, and is divided into 
apartments for Lecture and Sund 
School, Bible class anc 
rooms, 


JTOW 


ay 
1 Infant schoo] 
retiring rooms for candidates 
on baptismal occasions, the whole 
handsomely and conveniently finished 
and furnished. The main audience 
room contains, with galleries, 162 
pews, capable of accommodating com. 
fortably 1000 persons, It is one of the 
most elegant halls in the city, hand- 
somely frescoed, the pews all furnished, 
& recess pulpit and baptistery, an ex. 
cellent organ, all constructed in admi- 
rable taste, and striking the visiter as 
eminently neat and chaste, without any 
“appearance of gaudiness or extravya- 
gunce. The whole cust, includin 


g land, 
has been some $50,000. The chureh 
and congreg 


gation are worthy of great 
praise for the large and lii eral plans 
they formed, and for the persever 
and liberality with w 
prosecuted them. 
question the pro 
such large sums 
churches, there ca 
those familiar wi 


ance 
hich they haye 
Iloweyer some may 
priety of expending 
in the erection of 
n be no doubt among 
th the location and 


circumstances of this, that just such a 
building, in the place where jt has 


been reared was necessary in order to 
the exertion of the right influence and 
to the accomplishment of the highest 
good, The Pastor, Rey, M. G. Clarke, 
has greatly endeared himself to al] who 
have known his toils, by his indomi- 
table perseverance, his tireless indus- 
try, his strong practical 
large views, a zen 
no discouragement 
rested in God for 


sense, his 
1 that would admit 
8, and a piety that 
support and success, 
in the midst of labors under which 
most men would have Sunk, « The 
best of all js” that G 


vd has been With 
the church, and that 


as evidences of 
me Converts 


eir mem bership 


his approval and favor, so 
have been added to th 
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mmuni I 8°as 
at almost every communi 
; ntered their nev 
since they have entered their 
house. 


— _— 


Katarat, of which so muct 


P heen 
nas x 
i 


said lately, is a town of 


- ps. 
f (in) Douse 


It is surrounds d with walls, has a jua- 
rantine, a town hall. a custom rae 
three churches, and a cavalry | — 
It is the chief place of a sub-adminis- 
trator’s district. The redoubts oggue” 
by the Turks are of great extent an® 
strong. They are partly raised on ae 
high hills in the plain of Kalafat, 
about a mile distant from each one. 
and have a numerous artillery. - 
the neighbori Z 
by these hills in such a way that 7 
“pproach to the Danube can be mace 
In 1828 these hills were occupied a 
fortified by Russians. Between Widdie 
and Kalafat, the Danabe is little less 
than a mile 


D 
: 
: 
t 


| 
is CO Ti nded 
ng Cc yuntry is comma 


wide, and the course of it 
in ety Fapid. The island in which the 
Turks are fortifi 
left bank ; j¢ 
Wood, and is 
trenchments in 
artilery, 


- he 
ed is situated near ae 
“ . “pred witD 
iS partiy covered ae 

oe : 1g 1D- 
defended by strong 


earth, bearing Ia 


, . - ted bY 
W HaT a W Aste !—JIt is eo mputed by 
_" . ar * hag 
an English writer of distinguishe 


| 
ability thet laboring people of 
J? © laboring | ' 
Great Britain, exclusive of the | 
and mid ile classes, expend no less 
than £53,000. 100, 


i 
every year on alcoholic liqu rs ape 


. ¥) 
Soe OUY, 
or S250 000, 


tobacco, 


Nove, Barrisy. — Rey. J. ©. RB. 


Ian. 
Lockhart, Pastor of the Damascus Bap 
tist church, Taylor county, Georg? 
Writes to U8, that he baptized ten ” 
Verts a short time since. among whom 
Were 

They Stood in the water side ae 
With arms e 
nal 
locked, and 


. = rf re. 
twin brothers, 21 years of age 


mbracing and hands inter- 

With one ceremony bot 
Were laid together in the baptisma! 
Brave by the same immersion. The 
effect upon the audience seemed most 
impressive and salutary. 
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Fcauklin Baptist Church. 


f[\HE annexed engraving is a repre- 


| building, and the joints retain the 


sentation of a neat little church | 
estimation would be better at equal or 
_ even greater cost. This edifice is 32 by 40 
| feet, was designed by Mr. Wm. Coxey, 


building, erected some four miles north 
of the city of Philadelphia, by the 
efforts of a few devoted brethren and 
sisters, all poor, but anxious to do 
good in the neighborhood of their re- 
sidence. The model is not faultless, 
even for a small cheap building, but 


taking all circumstances into the ac- | 


count it has been a most praiseworthy 


enterprize. The building is so located | 


on the lot that it may ultimately form 
Lecture and Sabbath school rooms in 
the rear of a more commodious edifice. 
We give it as a specimen of what a 
very few, scarcely a half dozen poor, 
but pious and earnest Christians, may 
accomplish. 

The building is of rough stone, such 
as is ordinarily used in walling cellars, 
covered with stucco. Where stone is 
plenty this method of building is 
cheaper, andeve think far better than 
brick, It makes a more substantial 


plastering much more tenaciously. In 
this region the cost is at least one-third 
less than for brick walls, and in our 


and erected under his superintendance, 
at a cost, entirely and neatly finished, 
of about $1200. It will seat about 
three hundred people. 


Tue Devi. AIMS TO STRIKE EVERY 
MAN WiTH SprrrruaL BLinDNEss,—The 
eagle before he setteth himself upon the 
beast, rolleth himself in the sand, and 
then flyeth at the stag’s head, and by 
fluttering his wings, so dusteth his 
eyes, that he can see nothing, and so 
striketh him with his talons where he 
listeth. Now the sand and the dust, 
with which the Devil filleth his wings, 
are earthly desires, and sensual plea- 
sures, wherewith after he hath put out 
the eyes of the carnal man, he dealeth 
with him at his pleasure. 


Coitors Garner af Gleanings. 


CuinA.—The contingency which w 
sidered almost impossible has 
According to the Pekin Gazette, quoted by 
the North China He rald, the Emperor has 
resolved to play his last stake, and has 
summoned one of the Tartar hordes to his 
assistance. The desperate expedient has 


as con- 


occurred, 


failed, and has served only to reveal the 
utter impotence of the dynasty. The Tar. 
tars, it is said, have encountered the insur- 
gents to the Northward of Nankin, and 
have been totally defeated with the loss of 
their baggage and equipments. The defeat 
destroys the last hope of the Manchows. 
There has always been even in China a 
vague idea, that at the last moment, when 
the insurgents were completely victorious, 
the Emperor might call in the Mongols 
that those warrior races, though the 


,and 
¥ might 
retain the Empire for themselves, would at 
least suppress the insurrection by exter- 
minating the insurgents. This idea may 
be henceforth abandoned. The Tartars are 
as powerless to arrest the march of the 
revolution as the Emperor has been, and 
the next mail will probably announce that 
Pekin itself bas fallen. A report to that 
effect was current in Shanghai atthe date 
of the last advices, and it would appe 
certain, that the capital is at all e 
vested, 

China papers have been ree 
the 27th September, but the 


ar 
vents in. 


eived up to 


¥Y contain little 
intelligence of interest. The 


Register, quoted by the Hurk 
however, a singular narr 
deserter who joined the 
carrying with him a 

This man declares 


Hong-Kong 
aru, publishes, 
ative written by a 
insurgents, and fled, 
considerable booty. 
that the name of the 
Emperor is Taeping, and Tien-teh is 
the General-in-Chief. 
styled by the troo 
further declares 
t 


only 
Both, however, are 
ps “ Royal Father.” He 
that the discipline 


main- 
‘ined in the insurgent ¢ 


amp is excessively 
Strict, every outrage is y 


every day, when the troops are not mar. 
ching, is occupied by an “exposition of doc. 
trine” Could Cromwell’s 

more sccurately described ? 


unished at once, and 


army have been 


THe Bomupay GUARDIAN collects some 
singular facts relating to the Tapid deye]. 
opment of Protestant Christianity In Asia 
Minor. Congregations have been gathered 
and Churches formed in Trebizond, Smyrna 
Nicomedia, Brusa, M " : 


agnesia, Antioch and 


numerous other towns less ce 


Thoughout Turkish Arr 


to be a singular m yvement, and ae less 
than forty Missionaries are abs lutely re- 
quired for “ open” places in Armenia. The 
converts, it appears, are not persecuted ! 
the Turkish Government, while the R 
authorities abs: utely forbid all secessions 
except to the Greek Church. It is said, too 
that many of the Greeks of the Fanar, the 
merchant families 

Levant, are } 


Scattered all over the 

coming Prote 
a 

Sanpwicy Ts 


TION.— What has it « st? In the prosect- 


tion of missions to this people. the A. B. 0. 

thle 
P. M. have expended $817,383: the Bible 
Society, 241, 500 


[ ANDS—a4 


nt Rociet¥s 

U3; and the Tract Soci ty 

& » ? 
<0, 500, Total, $882,683, Less than 


13 
costs to build a line of battle ship, and keep 
it in service 


© one year, 

At the Present time 344 
are sustained by 
are 1] ] 


pudi 
the Governn 
ylil scholars, T 
Into which there have been receiv: 
the beginning 38,544 persons, of whi 


here are 


were adk 
number 


ing 


led durine the 
of mem! 


. ; and- 
TS Now in regular sta 


rch 
ms yure 
LS Baptist Caceca.—A cb 


5 andl 

ity-three persons was organize i - 
Brussels in June last. Belgium is swt 
the few Roman Catholic c es in whied 
religious freedom is guaranteed by the law 
and by Public Opini n. 

Tur Frex; H CLergy.—Galignani’? = 
Guide for 1853. States that there are 42,00 
Roman Catholic clergy men in France, °& 
sides 5,500 thes logi “a students pref} aring 
for the riesthood. At time of 
revolution, the total numb« r 
SIAaStics Was 114,000, } 

Priests Ind 22 Ho, nuns, with an nee 


2 million of francs. Now, + 
ergy are appointed by the State, 
ual expense of illion of france 
are Surprised ¢ 


to learn frou 
80urce, ths 


at there are, at prese 


no less than 3 004 


convents, and 24,000 nut 


besides COnvents for different orders 


Inonks, 


Of Protestant 


Calvinists, 349 
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Episcopal, and 86 of other denominations. } 


Of Jews, 53 Rabbins, and 61 officiating 
ministers. From this great disparity, it is 
plain that a great work of reformation must 
be done in France, before it can become a 
protestant country. It needs a river of 
divine life to pour through its provinces, 
cleansing them from the worse than Au- 
gean corruptions, which have accumulated 
through the long triumph of apostate 
Rome. 


RvusstA.—The population of European 
Russia, is about sixty millions, only three- 
fourths of whom are members of the 
established Church. 3,500,000 
Roman Catholics reside within the broad 
domain of the Czar. The Protestants of 


Greek 


the Augsburg confession of faith, amount 
to about 2,000,000, while no less than 
2,500,000 belong to the Mahometan creed. 
There are 600,000 Jews, and about half as 
many followers of the Grand Lama of 
Thibet. 170,000 are open idolaters, and no 
less than 600,000 are addicted to the dis- 
gusting practice of fetichism, worshipping 
every uncouth specimen of brutes, as a 
representative of the divinity of heaven. 


Cuvren Sratistics oF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, From THE Census RETURNS OF 
1851.—Pxiacses or Worsur. 


Church of England, . - 14,077 
Presbyterians, ' ‘ e 161 
Independents, ° ‘ = 3.944 
Baptists, ° . “ ‘ 2,789 
Quakers, - s a - 371 
Unitarians, a - . . 229 
Moravians, - - ° - 32 


Wesleyan Methodists, of all denom., 11,007 


Calvinistic Methodists, - - 828 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, 109 
Sandemanians, 7 - ° 6 
Swedenborgians, - « - 50 
Isolated Congregations, « o 539 
Foreign Churches, ~- = in 16 
Roman Catholics, - é ¥ 570 
Irvingites, - - = = 32 
Mormonites, - ~ - - 222 
Jews, - - - - - 53 
Total places of worship, - o 34,467 


Capacity or Caurcn Buripryes. 


Church of England, sittings, 4,922,412 
Presbyterian, ditto 83,893 
Independent, ditto 1,002,507 
Baptist, ditto 706,663 
Quaker, ditto 89,551 
Unitarian, ditto 63,77 


Moravian, ditto 8,723 


| ter, they are 
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Wesleyan Methodists, ditto 2,032,775 
Calvinistic Methodist, ditto 198,242 
Count’ss of Huntingdon, ditto 35,210 
Sandemanian, ditto 638 
Swedenborgian, ditto 11,865 
Brethren, ditto 15,869 
Isolated Congregations, ditto 90,048 
Foreign Churches, ditto 3,282 
Roman Catholic, ditto 164,664 
Irvingite, ditto 6,973 
Mormonite, ditto 22,951 
Jews, ditto 7,791 


Free sittings, 3,947,371 


————— 


Total accommodations, 9,467,738 


ATTENDANCE ON SUNDAY, MARCH 30, 1851, 


Morning. Aftern’n, Eve’. 
Church of England, 2,371,732 1,764,641 803,141 
Presbyterians, 46,744 9,236 23,084 
Independents, 515.071 228,000 448,847 
Baptists, $53,061 219,407 337,614 
Quakers, 14,016 6458 1,459 
Unitarians, 27.612 8.610 12,456 
Moravians, 4,681 2.312 3,202 
Wesleyan Methodists, 694,348 638,254 1,043,859 
Calvinistic Methodists, 79,728 59,140 125,244 
Count’s of Huntingd’s, 19,966 4,099 17,929 
Sandemanians, 439 256 61 
Swedenborgians, 4,652 2,308 207 
Brethren, 5.613 4441 7,272 
Isolated Congregations, 34,706 22,726 40,835 
Foreign Churches, 1,300 241 160 
Roman Catholics, 240,792 51,406 73,2382 
Irvingites, 8,077 1,607 2,622 
Mormonites, 7,212 11,016 15,952 
Jews. 2,848 1048 1,673 
Total, 4,428,338 3,030,280 2;900,77 


Brioomsspury Cuapret, London, erected at 
a cost, including the ground, of some 
$75,000, the larger portion of which, was 
paid by 8. M. Peto, Esq., M. P., has been 
ever since its opening, regularly filled to 
overflowing by crowding congregations. 
The Pastor of the Church, Rev. W. Brock, 
is described as “ a bold, .utspoken preacher, 
speaking out of the heart’s abundance, yet 
withal under the guidance of a powerful 
and manly mind. Polished, yet ever ready 
to sacrifice polish to power; imaginative, 
yet not reluctant to break off any flight at 
the call of logic, and enter into a close tug 
with any error or folly which may cross his 
path ; tall and masculine in appearance, yet 
not incapable of tears; he possesses in a 
high degree, many of the qualifications of 
the successful orator, and, what is far bet- 
pervaded with child-like 
piety.” 

Mr. Peto bas also recently purchased at 
considerable cost, the Diorama, a large 


sionary to Africa, died at Bexley, I 
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building near the Regent’s Park, London, 
for the purpose of changing it into a Bap- 
tist chapel. It is undergoing a thorouch 
alteration, with a view to its being soon 
occupied by a popular minister, who has, 
however, as yet to be selected, The pro- 
jected chapel will be capable of seating two 
thousand persons, though at first some por- 
tion of this space will be partitioned off, 
Its interior will be of the handsomest 
description —fanlike in form — with the 
pulpit at the narrow end. The pulpit itself 
is to be of marble, with pillars of alabaster. 


Deatus oF MISSIONARIES.—Mrs, Sher 
mer, the wife of the Rev. Henry B. Shermer, 
who about one year since sailed as a Mis- 
iberia, 
on the 23d of September last, She 
a devoted Christian, and died resigned and 
triumphant in confidence of a happy immor- 
tality. Her last words were—* Oh! 


do 
look up! look up ! look up!! Oh! you can- 
not see it as I do!!” 


was 


Brother Shermer compelled by failing 
health, returns to this country. 

Mrs. M. B. Crocker, the widow of the 
lamented Missionary to. Africa, 


is also 
among the dead, whose lives 


have been 
given in sacrifice for that dark land. She 
died at Bexley, Noy. 23. 

Mrs. H. B. Rose, who last year left this 
country to labor in Arracan, died at Maul- 
main on the 2lst of October, 1853. 

Rev. Hervey E. Knapp, of the 
mission, died on his passag 
to the Cape of Good Hope, 
at sea, Noy. 9, 


Arracan 
e from Calcutta 
and was buried 


A SUBSCRIBER, in Wisconsin, 
that a proposition is on foot among the 
Sabbath Schools of that St te, to erect a 
monument to the memory of the little mar- 
tyr, who was whipped to death rather than 
tell a lie, of which we gave an account in 
our last number. The sad 
happened in Marque 
and not Michi 
printed. 


informs 


circumstance 
tte county, Wisconsin, 
gan, as by mistake it was 


UNPaRALietep. — « Der Se 
Evangeliums,” the Ge 
Rey. K, Fleischm 
in advance by ev 


ndbote des 
rman paper edited by 
an, is taken and paid for 
ery German Baptist fa. 
mily, and by every separate Baptist brother 
and sister in America, so far as they are 
gathered into churches or their residencos 
are known, 
—_. 

NEWSPAPERS 1x CALIrorx1a.—There are 
published in California, sa 


ys the Marysvitte 
Express, thirty-eig 


ht newspapers, twelve of 


2 - i-weekly, two 
which are dailies, one a tri-weekly, e 
semi-weeklies, and the balance ar we . 
Smted + be 

lies. Sixteen of these are printed in 


Francisco, four in Sacramento, two in Ma- 
rysville, two in Stockton, and two in = 
eerville. Three are printed in foreign pt 
guages, and two devoted to two differen 
languages. Among them four are ee 
Journals, eight of them are He raids, - 
two Republicans. Total weekly cireulatio®, 
one hundred and sixty thousand. 


Tue Iowa Reporter says the eae 
into that State this year is immense. 
addition to the ; opulation from Sey tember 
Ist to December lst, from emigration alone, 
is computed at 50.000. . 

In Iowa the Baptists have forty-#* 
churches, and but tw nty-nine pastors. 

In :1847 there were s arcely a dozen white 
inhabitants in the place now known poe a! 
Paul, in Minnesota Territory. Thi village 


. a sabi- 
ROW contains 700 houses and 470! inha 


tants. The amount of taxable property ® 
1853 was $904,437. The capital at present 
invested in business is $825,000. The - 
nesota Baptist Association now cor oe 
six churches, all of which are supplied wit 

Pastors. Th, Statistics reported > 


, red b 
last year Were 27 baptized, 46 received °Y 
letter, and th 


hers 
nemoe 
© total number of mem 
170, 


=: > PDe 
INTEREstixg Baptism. — Rev. Mr. Me a 

ri - ivat 

denhall, of Camden, N. York, in a priv® 
letter Says: r 
, o> 

“ Last Saturday I baptized three colore 
Persons, On 


of them was an old Africa”. 
Many thin 


, , For 

k he is over 90 years of age. Fe 
~ s 

eleven years he has been blind. He seem* 
to be in 


: ich 
think I ever saw a countenance on whi 
happiness Was 


his, after Ih 


" yn't 
a Constant transport ot Joy. I dc n 


: —— aD 
more plainly indicated tha: 
ad baptized him.” 


; : 99 and 
as discovered in 1492, & € 

. . : 7 op 
‘*imed itas a gift given by Poj 


Alexander the Sixth, who assumed that all 
the unknown land in the world bel 
him, and that he ; 


could give it to whoms 
ever he would, 


the succes 
He had 
1400 


We have an apology 
— aw stles. 

“or of the Prince of the Apost 

only 


mn done 
done what had been do! 


years before by a great Prince, 
>~* he : i 
Prince of this » 


4 ¥ 
orld, when on an exceeding 
high mountain 


he “showed Jesus all 60 
the world and the glory of 
Said, all these kingdoms I will 
if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
How great these two Princes 


kingdoms of 


them, and 
give thee 
ship me,” 


Must have felt giving kingdoms, continents 
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and worlds! Worship me, said the one, 
acknowledge me as God of the World, the 
Prince of the world. Worship me or ac- 
knowledge me, said the other, as God upon 
earth, Christ’s Vicar, Prince of the Apostles, 
and all shall be thine. The truth is, not 
qne of these great Princes had one inch of 
God’s earth to give. 


Tue Pore at Work 1x Rowe.—We trans- 


late for the Crusader, from the Journal of | 


Rome, the following amusing incidents : 

“ Pius IX., on the eve of the Conception 
of the Virgin Mary, visited the Church of 
the Twelve Apostles; went into the vestry; 
there dressed himself with the Pontifical 
costume; afterwards, preceded by twelve 
secret waiters and twelve prelates, with 
lighted torches, and followed by some car- 
dinals, ascended the altar; blessed the con- 
gregation ; returned to the sacristy; ad- 
mitted the friars of the church to kiss his 
toes; and returned afterwards to the Vati- 
can.” Isn’t this a great work for a Pope? 


A REMARKABLE ApMIssi0n. — The Free- 
the well-known leading 
paper of the Romanists, in an editorial on 
Chaplains in Public Institutions, finds 
much fault with the appointment of Pro- 
testants to such posts, and contends for the 
appointment of Romish priests, assigning 
a very extraordinary and significant reason, 

“The rule is exceedingly plain,” says the 
Journal, “in reference to prisons, poor- 


man’s Journal, 


houses, and all institutions supported by 
public money. Under our Government we 
do not see what business such institutions 
have with salaried chaplains—but if such 
are to be, it is evident they should be cho- 


sen of the religion most generally professed 


by the inmates of such institutions.” 

What sort of a religion must that be 
which furnishes most of the inmates of 
poor-houses and prisons? Popery, its own 
chosen advocate being witness, sends to 
the poor houses and prisons most of those 
who go there. 


TESTIMONY FROM A HIGH source, — Sir 
Culling Eardly, ina recent speech before 
the Protestant Alliance in London, ad- 
dressed the chair occupied by the Earl of 
Shaftsbury, and said— 

My Lord, you had an interview a few 
months ago with an individual in high 
position, with whom a few weeks after- 
wards I had an opportunity of meeting, one 
who was formerly the Prime Minister of 
the present Pope, and who is now residing 
at Genoa. He told me with his own lips 
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that the system of the Papacy is so utterly 
rotten and so utterly detested by the people, 
that unless some marvellous change should 
take place, he is certain that its destiny is 
sealed. 


THE Two PuILosopners. — The Rev. J. 
Craig makes the following statement in an 
article beaded, “‘ Sir Isaac Newton and Vol- 
taire on Railway Travelling :” 

“Sir Isaac Newton wrote a work upon 
the prophet Daniel, and another upon the 
book of Revelation, in one of which he said, 
that in order to fulfil certain prophecies 
before a certain date was terminated, 
namely, 1,260 years, there would be a mode 
of travelling of which the men of his time 
had no conception; nay, that the know- 
ledge of mankind would be so increased, 
that they would be able to travel at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour. Voltaire, who 
did not believe in the inspiration of the 
Seriptures, got hold of this, and said :— 
“Now look at that mind of Newton, who 
discovered gravity, and told us such marvels 
for us all to admire. When he heeame an 
old man, and got into his dotage, he began 
to study that book called the sible; and 
it seems, that in order to credit its fabulous 
nonsense, we must believe that the know- 
ledge of mankind will be so increased that 
we shall be able to travel at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour. The poor dotard!” ex- 
claimed the philosophic infidel, Voltaire, 
in the self-complacency of his pity. But 
who is the dotard now ? 


Distances from New York to San Francieco: 


By Cape Horn, . . . 17,000 miles. 


Isthmus of Panama, . . 6,000 miles. 
Overland route, . ° . 4,062 miles. 
Emigrant Route to Oregon. 

New York to St. Louis, . 1,73 

St. Louis to Westport, - . 266 

Westport to Fort Laramie, . 630 
“ South Pass, . 950 
“ Fort Hall, . o» 1,222 
“ Fort Vancouver, 2,024 
e Pacific Ocean, . 2/044 


4,049 miles, 


Tae BancaLtore HeRap gives us a 


story curiously characteristic of the natives 


of India. The monkeys at Bangalore have 
increased, until they have become a serious 
nuisance. They steal fruit, spoil goods, 
and bite children. The Brigadier accord- 
ingly ordered them to be destroyed. The 
people of the Bazaar, however, though tired 
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of the annoyance, did not lose their reve- 
rence for the monkeys, They subscribed 
an immense bamboo cage was 


Constructed, 
the monkeys were caught, and we 
out of cantonments to the 
and fifes, 


re Carried 
music of tomtoms 
To increase the absurdity of the 
scene, the monkeys had been largely sup- 
plied with fruit. They were accordingly in 
high good humor, and dane 


ed in the cage 
to the music, 


SPEAKING of single women, Horace Mann 
says, “The two Misses 


Fellows, of Boston, 
within the ] 


ast ten years, have found home 
for more than a thousand d 
children, 


s 
estitute, orphan 
carrying on this warfare against 
ignorance and perdition, as 


the Apostle 
said, at their own charges. What mothers, 
unless it be such as the mother of W 
ton, deserve so much as they the 


and homage of mankind ?” 


ashing- 
admiration 


The Mansion House at Mount Vernon is 


now one hundred and eight years old, hay- 
ing been built in 1745, 


When the flail of afiliction 
let me not be the chaff th 
face, but let me be the 
feet.— Philip Henry. 


is upon me, 
at flies in thy 
corn that lies at thy 


Thirty thousand men ate employed in the 
United States in iron castings 
thousand in the m 
and fourteen thou 


3 twenty-five 
anufacture of Pig ir 
sand in wrought iron, 


More than sixty criminals have been 
executed in the United States during the 
year 1853, and quite a number 
prison under sentence of death. 

OrtHopox CONGREGATIONALIStTS In New 
Ene1Lanp.—A late number of the Travel] 
condenses the following st 
dox Congregational 
New England States. 


on, 


are now in 


er 
atistics of Ortho- 
Churches in the six 


In Maine there are 


231 Congregational 
churches 


, 163 ministers, and 17,278 church 
members—708 having been added by pro- 


1853. In New Hampshire 187 
churches, 23] ministers, 26,167 
and 661] additions du 
Vermont 198 churches 
members, and 
chusetts 462 @} 
members, 

necticut 27 


fession in 


members, 
ring the year. In 
» 212 ministers, 18,623 
333 additions, 


In Massa- 
turches, 5 


94 ministers 66,644 
In Con- 
8, 310 ministers, 39,197 


In Rhode 
ministerg, 2,711 
ns. Total, 1,378 
164,600 members, 
& the past year, 


members, and ] 


churches, 
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.» ; : he Diocesanre- 
Eriscopat Staristics.—The Dio 
ports of the General Ey 
of the United States pr 1.687 
. fal ry, 1,654 3 
general summary: Number of clergy ae 
- y 
of communicants, 102,890; average —_ oa 
} lerey, 61. In Ne 
the ciergy, 
England the following are the figures: 


isc Convention 


iscopal 


esen 


of communicants t 


) 


. erage te 
Cler gy. Com. Averag 


Ch rgy 
Maine has 12 867 c2 
New Hampshire, 10 577 , 
Massachusetts, 90 5,609 si 
Rhode Island, 928 2,201 ri 
Vermont, 25 1,450 58 
Connecticut, 112 10.168 91 


é = >. « nev yania, 
most numerous in New York, Pennsyl 
Maryland, Virginia, 0 


hio and § 
lina. 


Sates they 
In the three last named States d 
: ; six thousand- 
number in each from four to six thou is 
4 L » State = 

The largest number in any one ot 


Dioceses of New 
Pennsylvania comes 


x P ext, 
next, having 12,000, and Maryland 2 
having 8,000. 


comprised in the two 


York, being 29,000. 


In all the other States ¢™- 
cept New Jersey, the number is less od 
2,000. Texas exhibits the smallest aggt® 
gate, being but 350 members. 


A LADY who hall refesod to give, on 
hearing a charity sermon, had her pow 
Picked as she was leaving the charch. 13 
making the discovery she said, “ God ang 
not find the way into my pocket, bat 
seems the devi] did.” 


GRanpe Ligne Missioy.—There are nov 
laboring in connection with the Missio? 
five ordained ministers, one licentiate, #* 
teachers, and three colporteurs, all of es 
except three, are French Canadians, 92 
have been converted through the instra- 
mentality of the Mission. 


There are four organized churches, pai 
bering at present notwithstanding 4 spl 
loss by emigration into the United Stat® 
and by death, 170 members. The congre- 
gations number over 400, and the Pee 
ant population under evangelical influen® 
is about 1,000. 


The two boarding institutions one 
35 boys and 18 girls, and the fire primed 
schools afford the means of instruction 
130 scholars, who are not only taught the 
common branches of education, but are = 
structed in the truths of that blessed Boo 
which is able to make men wise unto salva- 
tion. 

The press, the great moral power of the 


: - e 
age, is also employed in the cause of tb 


” 
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truth with increasing success. The Semeur 
Canadian, the only French Protestant peri- 
odical published on the continent of Ame- 
rica, has attained a good circulation. It is 
taken in about 150 parishes or villages, and 
reaches some 3000 individuals, one-half of 
whom are Roman Catholics of the educated 
class. 


PATERNAL CARE.—A gentleman who took 
a proper paternal interest in the moral cul- 
ture of his son, observing the necessity for 
a constant repetition of his reproofs, planted 
a post in his yard, and proposed that for 


and the flower was covered with a circular 


every fault, he should drive a nail into the 


p st, and for every good deed, a nail should 
be drawn out. The proposal was agreed to, 
but alas, soon the post was covered all over 
with nails, The son, grieved and ashamed 
of such multiplied faults, made a firm 
resolve to amend—the nails were drawn 
out one by one, till all had disappeared. 
The father observed the change with plea- 
sure, and calling his son, pointed out the 


fact with warm commendations on the | 


result of his efforts. But ‘the lad stood 


pensive an& sad, without any signs of | 


delight, and when interrogated as to the 
cause, he pointed to the post, saying, yes, 
father, all the nails are gone, but the scars 
still remain. 

So it is with every vice which we come 
mit—although we may succeed in reforming 
ourselves, yet the effect on society may net 
be so easily removed—the scars upon our 
own hearts and upon the community, may 
long remain, 


At the breaking of ground for the com- 


mMencement of the Lynchburg and Ten- | 


nessee Railroad at Lynchburg, Rev. J. E, 


commenced slowly and solemnly to read a | 


manuscript prayer. At the conclusion, an 
old negro man who had been resting with 
one foot on his spade, and his arms on the 
handle, looking intently in the chaplain’s 
face, straightening himself up, remarked 
audibly, “Well, I reckon dat’s de fust time 
de Lord has ever been written to on de sub- 
ject of Railroads!” 


Tue old Indian trick of producing a 
mango tree from the seed before the eyes of 
the spectator, has never yet, we believe, 
been explained. That the growth of the 


fruit appears to be real, has been vouched | 


for by Dr. Wilson, and we perceive a Mons, 


Herbert has been performing an experiment | What is the difference between the budding 


of a similar kind at Brompton. A geranium 
entirely destitute of blossoms was exhibited, 


glass, and some chemical substance applied 
to the interior. In two or three minutes 
the bowl became dim with Vapour, and in a 
quarter of an hour full sized blossoms were 
cut from the geranium. No explanation 
was offered of the phenomenon. 


FASTENED ON ONE SIDE.—The following 
bit of evidence before the Senior Magis- 
trate of Calcutta, is exquisitel¥ characteristic 
of that country. Mr. W. V. Goddard said, 
“Tam a Musician, and Boat Agent, and live 
in Geree Baboo’s Lane. Fifteen days ago 
I went away from Calcutta. I returned this 
morning between six and seven. I found 
my door open, the padlock was all right, 
but the rope hinges were cut.” The pad- 
lock is all right, the doors are most carefully 
secured, but the hinges areofrope. It bas, 
we believe, oceurred, that the treasure 
chest of a Mofussil office was found secured 
with strong fastenings, closed by triple 
locks, and with the hinges taken off. 


A Great Fisnu.—In an edition of the 
System of Nature of Linneus, by the philo- 
sopher Muller, the following story is given 
of a frigate which was cruising in the 
Mediterranean in the year 1758. In a 
heavy storm, a seaman fell overboard, and 
was immediately received into the jaws and 
throat of a sea-dog or carcharias, which 
was following the ship. Before the animal 
sank, an officer on deck discharged a gun 
at its head, and the charge taking effect, it 
caused the animal to disgorge its prey, and 
the sailor was rescued alive and uninjured, 
and lived for several years to repeat the 
story of his deliverance. By harpoons and 
cables, this fish was captured, and his exact 
weight was 3,924 pounds. J 

Without doubt, it was a fish of this kind 
which God employed for the prophet. The 
only miracle necessary was the preservation 
of the prophet’s life during his imprison- 
ment; for the gastric juice will not act on 
the living fibre; and any one of a variety 
of natural causes might have been sufficient 
to effect the release on the third day, 
Surely the simple preservation of a man’s 
life for a few hours, without light or air, is 
no such stupendous miracle that it should 
seem incredible. It even appears quite 
small compared with the ascent of Elijah, 
or the resurrection of Lazarus. But in case 
of a direct interposition of the Almighty. 
what is small or great, difficult or easy? 


of a rose and the bursting of a voleano? 
Are they not alike to Omnipotence ? 


Cditors Rook Abelf. 


Wenster’s Dictioxary.—We find & copy 
of this great book, great in bulk and great 
in worth, a huge Quarto of 1452 pages of 
closely printed matter, lying upon our shelf. 
We have had a copy of an earlier edition 
constantly at our elbow for some twelve or 
fifteen years, which cdst us, we well re. 
member, $15. And here we have an im- 
proved and enlarged work containing much 
more than the old edition, with the 


price 
brought down to 


For its definitions 
and fullness it is undoubtedly the best Dic- 
tionary in the English language. The 
book however needs no rec 


36. 


ommendation 
from us. It has been fully and enthusias- 
tically endorsed by Presidents, 
Congressmen, Professors, Clergymen, Lite. 
rary men and scholars of al] grades. If 
“good recommendations” will sell any 
book, Webster’s Dictionary is sure of 
immense circulation. 


Senators, 


an 
An advertisement of 
it may be found on our cover. 


History or New AMSTERDAM ; or New 
York as it wae in the days of the Dutch Gov. 
ernors, is the title of a neat little book, 
illustrated with cuts of various old man- 
sions, seals, &e., written by Prof. A. Davis, 
and published by R. T. Young, of N, York, 
It contains various old papers, and is an 
interesting volume to those who love to 
trace results to beginnings. 


RoME AGAINST THE SIBLE, and the Bible 
against Rome. Astounding antag 
and the more astounding because of the 
evident truth they indicate, They form 
the terse title of a masterly little treatise 
on the Papal controversy, by Rev. Wm, 8. 
Plumer, D. D., of Baltimore, published by 
the American Baptist Publication Soc 


onisms! 


iety. 
PRESERVATIVE ELEMENT oF Huway CHa- 
RACTER, is the title of an affe 
delivered on a most mel 
by Rev. G. 
A young m 
education, ¢ 


cting discourse 


of a godly mother, a 
editor of a political Pp 


finally terminate 


b : f vice, 
Y 4 dishonorable death. The sermon sug- 
gested by this sad history, was preached 
before hi cS 


88sociates at Hamilton, 
ed at their request. It is 
hetic appeal, based upon 
¢ integrity and uprightness 
“ The integrity of the upright 


a faithful ang pat 
the passages, * 7. 


preserve me.” 


4 . to 
shall preserve them.” A sad counterpart 


aie a 4 sults i2 
this history has 3 ist reached its resul 


relation to a gentleman formerly of thiscit 


—Ovid F. Johnson, Esq.,—a few yearssine® 
District Attorney for the State of Pennsyl 
Vania, a man of fine abilities and of itl 
rous impulses, who, a few > = 


weeks ago, 
taken out of the gutters of Baltimore, * 
miserable drunk ird, and died in the wate®- 
house 


ible 
the same 1 ight. What an invinc™ 
= an 
argument do such cases furnish for a Pp 
hibitory liquor ] 


A ey 

THe Parry, ADELPHIA Wrexty Sve. j 
, ; : . . ‘Iv and Lite- 

any who desire a Weekly Family and Lit 
» ,- rf our 

rary N¢ Wspape of @ 


large 


aw. 


I ie 
tT, published im on 
See : : nend tne 
cities, we Can sincerely commit ace 8 
. . 2 = - . ¢ “4 
Philadelphia Weekly Sun. It is a — 
sheet, bringing up the news closely W* 

: _— . lways 
the termination of every week, and aiw®) 
well filled with readable and in 
articles, But its best 


feature is 
its best feature is, 


structive 
a rather 


he kinds 
uncommon one among papers of the k 


its open, manly bearing on the Papal - 
troversy, and on the Temperance questio® 
It is frankly, firs 
ant, and has been for TOS, Cree 
its advocacy of Ts mperance Reform. bes is 
published at the low Pp ice of One Dollst . 


faarlascly Protest 
, and fearlessly Prote® 


tent in 


4 


: . aay Aaa 
year, and isworthy a place in every Ame 


can, Protestant family. 


" the 
GRACE AND : 


APosTLesurr, illustrated in . 
ial hae dress 
life of Juds m, and “A Missionary Adare 


on the Moral likeness of men, an 


agement to missionary labors,” are the 


: » W. 
of two excellent articles, by Rev. R. 


;me 
Cushman, D. D., bound in one 18mo, volu® 
of 144 pages, and 


issued by the Americ3® 
Baptist Publication Soci 


ety. 
We happen to 


have room for & prief 
extract, which will give our readers a tast® 
of the quality of the book 

In the view we have taken we hare S¢ 
in Adoniram Judson, the following grace 


e& - 
tance> 
. +t 

’ 


tleship exhibited in cireums 


> w hic 
rpassed by those by wee 


od God to put the graces of the i 
tof Tarsus to the proof. We have & 
a supremacy of lor 


j 


2 ; never 
¢ to Cnrriest that BD 


. : et of any 
hesitated or wavered under the te oe oe 
suffering or priv ation; a crucifizi: , he 
world. which rendered utterly powerlt 9 thé 

- a faith int 
charm of honors and wealth: a J@ 


promises of God, with reference oe. -; 
version of the heathen, which nothing © 
shake; a perseverance which ade- 
could vanquish: a epirit of enterprise | 


. . . ov; 
quate to the most gigantic undertaking 
* 


no obstac! 


- a. -ahling sick- 
love of labor which the most disabling 


: a -hich BO 
ness could not subdue; a courage WiC 


a ee ee 


re 


ws 
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danger could daunt; and an integrity which 
could put everything to hazard rather than 
the truth. And with all this we have seen 
& compassion for the souls of the heathen, 
which no eruelties could benumb; and a 
modesty in his estimate of what he did and 
suffered, Which hardly seemed to regard it 
as a matter for official report or recital. 

We@ have seen, in short, a Christian of 
mol times emulating a primitive apostle, 
throfigh a path of like tests of fidelity and 
in the discharge of kindred duties. It only 
remains for us to call on the ministry, on 
the churches, and on the world of the age 
to which he belonged, to “mark him,” and 
profit by his Exampte. 


OnAnnnnnnnn nnn 


Onr Own Baok. 


We have been greatly cheered during the 
past month by numerous letters from every 
state in the Union, commending and encou- 
raging our labors. “ That dollar,” has been 
promptly forwarded by more than seven 
hundred new subscribers, and our monthly 
visits thus invited to more than seven hun- 
dred new families. Our readers will pardon 
us, if we insert a few extracts as specimens 
from the letters daily received. One brother 


writes, and thisis the burden of many letters, 


“Thad ordered it discontinued, buthaving 
seen your first number, I cannot find it my 
heart to part with it.” 

“Twill introduce it every where I can, 
and hope it will find a cordial welcome in 
multitudes of families in our state,” 

“T am pleased with its appearance. It is 
just the thing we need.” 


“Your late call at my humble dwelling 
and solicitation of admittance to a closer 
intimacy, deserved an earlier response. 
Come assured of a hearty welcome from 
every mouth. Please find enclosed, my 
pledge of ‘friendly compact,’ for the cur- 
rent year.” 


“T am well pleased with the Memorial, 
and have obtained five new subscribers.” 

“The Memorial has high claims upon our 
denomination and ought to be in every 
family.” 

“Thanks for sending me the first number 
of the Memorial, it seems now, a specimen 
of what I have long desired.” 

“It certainly fills an important place in 
our denominational literature.” 

“The Monthly Record every family ought 
to procure and file away for reference.” 

“The work seems to be just what is 
needed in our literature at the present day.” 


‘‘We had come to the conclusion not to 


take it any longer, but we find it so much | 


improved, that we have decided to try it 
another year,” 

A brother who sends twenty new subseri- 
bers, writes:—“In order to make sure of 
subscribers, I have only to take the book 
with me and read the first article. The 


| brethren subscribe without asking any ques- 


| mean honorably and strictly to fulfil. 


tions.” 


We might publish as many such encomi- 
ums as would fill up a whole number, and 
therefore beg that our readers will deem us 
modest in selecting only so few, and those, 
referring to the work itself rather than to 
its conductors, 


REcEIPTS.—If any of our friends do not 
find receipts for money forwarded, in the 
first or second number after they have sent 
it, they will please inform us by letter 
promptly. 


Missive Numpers.—We shall mail each 
number promptly to every subscriber; still, 


| some may fail to reach them. If, when one 


number comes, the number for the previous 
month is still missing, please inform us and 
we will forward it. If left to the close of 
the year, we may not have the back num- 
bers on hand, 


Promises.—We shall be careful to make 
no promises or proposals, which we do not 
Sub- 
scribers may expect and claim with confi- 
dence, all that we promise. 


Post Orrices.—We have several letters 
on hand which we can not answer, because 


the name of the Post Office is illegibly writ- 


ten, or the State not given. For example, 


| @ package of Memorials that had been 
| ordered and paid for, has been sent back to 


us with the note, “no such Post Office.” 
We had forwarded them to Suttery, Vt., 
which was all we could make out of the 
direction. Another letter enclosed a dollar, 
and orders the Memorial to be sent to 
Charleston. Now there are just twenty 
Charlestons, in as many different states. 
How shall we send the brother his Memo- 
rial? 


Parments.—With the March number 
most of our old subscribers will receive their 
bills for the year 1854. 

It will be perceived that the Memorial is 
published at double the expense of former 
years, and contains about twice the amount 
of reading matter. Now to enable the present 
publisher to meet this increased expenditure, 
it is necessary that the list of subscribers 
should be enlarged,—will you not recom- 
mend the work to your neighbors and try 
to send at least the name of one other per- 
son who will take it,—and last though not 
least, please send your subscription before 
the next month, so as to keep the wheels of 


our machinery working smoothly and pleas- 
antly. 
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Catawba Spr’g, C 


Helena, 


Ghe Aonthly xrrord. 


Baptisms Reported, 
ALABAMA. 


Counties. Administratore, No. 


mecuh, D. Gi idens, 16 
ARKANasAsS, 
Phillips, R, Jones, 2 


Bririsu PRovinces, 


Liverpoc l, N. B. J. Angell, 5 
Tryon, Wm. Hobbs, 6 
Wallace Road, N. 8, Samuel Webb 29 
Digby, “ J. E. Bale m, 2 
Horton, " J. Stevens, 4 
-Nictaux, “ W. G. Parker, 6 
Grande Ligne, C. W. 5 
Coxnecticur, 

New London, (2d. Church,) 0, T. Walker, ~ 
Gaylorisyille, Litchfield, Wm Denison, 7 
DELAWARE. 

Wilmington, New Castle, F. Chariton. 21 
District oF Cox MBIA. 

Washington, (1st. Col. Ch.) 8. White, 13 
Groner, 

Columbus, Muscogee, J.B. Dawson, 18 
Sariis, Chatooga, Ww. Newton, - 
Summerville, “ & “is , 
Shiloh, Walker, 7 oe = 
ILLINog 
Chester, Randolph, M. B. Kelly, l4 
Weathersfield Henry, Chas. k, Tinker, 37 
Horse Prairie, tandolph, R.C. Keele, %, 
Roseville, Muskingum, 8 Freeman. 6 
Bloomington, McLean, 8. P. Ives, 40 
Half Moon, Woodford, C.D Merritt, 7 
White Hall, Green, B. B. Hamilt: n 7 

Delaware, 


Upper Alton, 
Quincy, 

Red Bud, 
Woodburn, 
La Marsh, 
Nine Mile, 
Chicago, 


X Vington, 


Indian €reek, 


Clear Spring, 
Union, 
Boonville, 
Door Village, 
Barren Fork, 


Macoupin, 
Madison, 
Adams, 
Randolph, 
Macoupin, 
Peoria, 
Randolph, 
(Tabernacle,) 


H. T. Chilton, 
J. Teasdale, 
W. W. Keep, 


IL 8, Deppe, 


INDIANA, 


Fountain, 
Mc mroe, 

Clin ton, 
Warrick, 
Laporte, 
Vanderburg, 


Little Blue River, Shelby, 


Tetarsburgh, 
Middle Fork, 


Tipton, 
Clinton, 


D. 8. French, 
W. Gillespy, 
“ “ 


“ ts 


M. Edwards, 


B. K. Ward. 


“ “ 


Louisyiy} 
Ur ion, 


Jamest; wn, 


(Four Churches . 


East port, 
Etna, 


Stetson, 


Romeo, 
Wyaconia. 
Pleas: t Ride 
Grove 

Pla te Cj 


Northw, od, 
Epping, 


Oxf rd, 


Milan 


Vo 
“, 2 
i z. { 5 
(Cher E. Jones 
‘ 5 
Tes * dO ) 
" ). Nillson 
(Swe 
Mar C. Curt, 
Keyro 4 
4 
East Chur ro 
4 
Warren, - 
Russell, cl 
49 
r 5 
rd, 5 
rts, 
MARYLAND. 5 
; 
Mass, srTTs § 
Micwicay. 3 
» wether, 
Macomb, A.B. Mstl 
Mrssour 
Lewis, i. yo 
Platte A. r. 
P W. ih. 4 pe 
" Harris 
YP T.c.2 
7 _ w. W.? 
I w. 5.5 = : 
1 
: : reo - 
M Ch : ~— r 
. R. ¢ Hi jo 
. 7 | > > 
Pike W 
Scotlar = 
New Hampsare a ; 
; ham. H. W. Da’! ™ 7 
Rockingham, J. H 
New Yore R 
. 6 + 
City Churche ——— 
Norfolk st.,) T. Arm? , 
fo - 
Re) 
‘ 
10 
lst Church. . Pe 
State st.. C. B. Post, 
Allegheny, A. 1. LOM » 


Oteerco, L. Casler, v 

30 
Tompkins, nif ee 
(Ist Church, W.L. Loom 


, nArts xso8. 
Putnam, G.F.Hen “sl 26 
Delaware, A. B. Es a 20 
Chenango, Il. Sper 17 
Duchess J. N. Walter 


DP ee a 
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New Jersey. j TEXAs. 
Churches, Counties, Administrators. No. | Churches, Counties, Administrators. No. 
New Market, Middlesex, W. D. Hires, 49 | Huntsville, (In one year),J. W. D. Creath, 66 
Bridgeton, Cumberland, W. E. Cornwall, 17 Viner. 
Hearts Corner, Hunterdon, E. Shepherd, 19 | Broad Run, Lewis, B. Holden, 30 
Flemington, Hunterdon, T. Swaim, 17 | Ten Mile, Harrison, J. 8. Griffin, 20 
Allowaystown, Salem, F.T. Cailhopper, 5 | Forks of Coal, Kenawha, J. EB. Ellison, 29 
Cape May, Cape May, J, E. Wilson, 16 | Peterstown, Monroe, 8 
Roadstown, Cumberland, J. M. Challis, 4 | Petersburgh, Dinwiddie, W.F. Broadus, 25 
Greenwich, « H. C. Putnam, 9 | Sharon, Albemarle, J. H. Fox, 12 
Woodstown, Salem, C. Brinkerhoff, 14 | Metompkin, Accomac, W. Fisher, 8 
Norra Carona. Torat, 3263 
Sugar Creek, Cherokee, J. D. Franks, 45 | ro 
N. Catawba, Burke, 18 Forzian BAPtisms. 
Capernaum, Cleaveland, WwW. Hill, 6 | Engapoo, Burmah, 20 
Rock Spring, Rutherford, B. Bruce, § | Ling, * 8 
Gin. Linon, a E. Murray, 4 
Seville, Medina, —_N,, Barrell, Ape .~ pl ” 
Greentown, Stark, A.P. Mather, 41 | pve "=a ss thes 
Loudonville, Ashland, 4 " L | Millbury - R White, - - 
Union Town, Muskingum, G. C. Sedwick : 
Salt Creek, ' twinktnoea a. . scene + Ragged Tslewd, anger. = 
Bloomingrove, Morrow, — B. H. Pearson, 20 Churches Constituted, 
Refugee, Licking, § J.W.Heistand, 83 | sdf 
Kirkersyville, Licking, B. Thomas, 26 Names, Where. When. Memb. 
Lockland, L. ©. Carr, 13 | Greenville, Montcalm, Mich., Noy.19, 14 
Martinsburg, W.R. Northrop, 13 Bear Creek, Christian, IL, Dee, 20, 
Blue Rock, Muskingum, E. Jones, 6 |. Concord, Lane, 0, “ne 
Stillwater, Belmont, —_T. Jones, 26 | EastAun, = Delaware, O., “ 24, 
Mill Creek, Fulton, =f. E. Kinkalde, 9 | Hayfield, Crawford, Pa, = Jan. 5, 18 
Windsor, Ashtabula, J. Rednour, 1s | Horse Prairie, im, fs ®, 5 
Hubbard, § Trumbull, B. Blackburn, 19 | Red Bud, a 
Myrtletree, Clark, D. Scott, 14 | towel, Senet ite ee 
Duck Creek, B. F. Harman, 6 _ : xiyton, a, : ee . 
Martinsburg, Knox, E. Hardman, g | White Pigeon, Bt. Josey b's, Mich,“ 14, 16 
Portsmouth, J.T. Roberts, 17 | Red Beach, (Calais); Me., _ eee 
Johnstown, Cambria, Pa., “ . 32 3 
PENNSYLVANIA. Cannelton, Perry, Ia., “ 21, 
Philadelphia Churches, 58 | St. Louis, (West Church), Mo,“ 22. 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, w. Barnhurst, 21 | Mt. Pleasant, Union, IIL, “ 25, 69 
wl | Wayne, 8. Leach, 2 | Brighton, Middlesex, Ms., “« 27, 1% 
renkiin, Newtonville, “ * re 
eae 5 Bradiong, a Portland, Jefferson, Ky., Feb. 5, 14 
Serer me Lycoming, J.G. Miles, 17 Yew Church Edifices. 
chuyl. Falls, Philada. M. R. Watki 2 at F sich . 
Lower Dublin, « ” ye Suntnalials | Where. When. Cot 
Laceyville, Wyoming, £.A. Francis, 39 | 2t8¢8% po ae dice MR ae a 
Bridgeport, Montgomery, J, F. Carnahan, 11 | = on mein _ Ores <oe “ 
Holmesburg, Philadelphia, R. Lewis, z | ser Molen * on eg i Js « 
RP eS Bemer smre: bg a ae 
Huntingdon, “ . * 8 | ¥ a Rpamowe, Brecene, SEES ° — 
Gesenville, Clarion, 17 Frauklinyille, Cattaraugus, N. Y., — 8, 
Point Pleasant, Bucks, J. 0. Hyde, a; (| pe 
Upland, Delaware, J. Duncan, 3 Satatadel oo no — “ 15 
Balligomingo, Montgomery, T. (. Trotter, 4 | aie oone ae — — 18 
Northumberl/d, Northumb., 7 men 5 F “4 y. ‘: = 
Montgomery, Montgomery, G. Higgins, 83 | 7 : wa sagt a 
Hilltown, Bucks, ©. Cox, 27 | Ordinations. 
Soutma CAROLINA. | Names, Where. When. 
Charleston, A. D. Cohen, g | Wm. H. Davia, Newnan, Ga., Nov. 27, 
R. F. Whilden, Charleston, 8.0, Dec $1, 
TENNESSEE. John Wilmer, Selma, Ala, Jan. 8, 
Mt. Pleasant, Cocke, 22 | J. W. Parker, Brighton, Io, “ 
Lebanon, Wilson, Jno. Powell, 90 | Hughes, Hillsborough, N.B, 10, 
Dumplin Creek, Knox, J. 8. Coram, 15 | J. PF. Hooten, Tuskegee, Ala., “ 92 
Beveridge, “ “ “ 40 | Granville Gates, West Nanticoke, N, Y., # 25, 
Indian Creek, Wash’gton, M. V. Kitzmiller, 9 | G. W. Devoll, Manlius, N, y 4 Feb. 1, 
Memphis, Shelby, O.R. Hendrickson, 27 | 8. L. Parcel, Beulah, Green, Pa, “ 22 
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T. Sheppard, Zanesville, 0., Nov. 22 


tobert Marsh, 


New Yor«. 
Carrollton, Mi., Oct. 12, ; 


W. L. Eaton, 
H. D. Mason, 
0. Owens, 


’ 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Dec, 25 


A ssociationa, Churches. Sap. 
Newcastle, Ill., Jan. 31, a ee 
Chesterville, 0.. Feb, roome and 'Liogs, 

Buffalo, 
Clerical Removals und Settlements, Canisteo River, 
> ~ Cattaraugus, 
Names, Whence, Where. Cayuga, 
Allen, N.T., 
Ashley, R. K,, 
Bishop, J. F., 


27 


of 
182 
245 


-Q 
ie 


tw to Co 


bo he bo to 
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Waterford, Ct., Chemung Liven, 


Boston, 8.Gardner, Mass, 
Kingston, Adams, N. Y. 

Blackburr B., Hubbard, 0, 
Broadus, A 


Chenango, 


2 


— © 


Cortland, 
Dutchess, 
Erie, 


Farmington, Io, 
4 Shelbyville, Frankfort, Ky. 
Brown, J. ?., Great Valley, Pa. 

Brown, P. P., Clinton, Madison, N. Y, 
Buck, W.C, Nashville, Ten. Columbus, Mi. 
Burnett, J., Pitcher, 


= 


Essex & Champlain, 
Franklin, 


- b> uw tS bo t 


a i ae 


Genessee, 
Mt. Vern’n, N. Y. Genessee River, 
Harmony, 

Hudson River, North, 30 


Hudson River, South 


tly « 


Butler, G. W, Tyngsboro’, 


Shirley, Mass, 
Cathcart, Wm., 


Barnsley, G. B. Groton, Ct. 
Chambliss, A. W., Marion, Ala. I 
Chick, J. M., Plaistow, N. H. 
Chilton, Thos., Houston, M’tgomery, Tex, 
Clark, J. C., Rochester Sem. Southington, Ct. 
Clayton, A. W., Flamboro’, 
Cochran, J, M., Newton, N. J. 
Dean, M. M,, 
Delano, W. H., 
Fish, E. S., Prescott, Ms., 
Fox, J. N, Woodville, 
Glass, W., 

Green, C. H., Windham, 
Harris, E, L., Beloit, 
Harris, J, J., 


to 
~a 


bw & ® 


vexington, Mi. 


w 


Lake George, 
Livingston, 
Madison, 
Aylmer, ©. W. Mohawk River, 
Monroe, 
Boston, Ms., Warren, R. I, New York, 
Owasco, N.Y. Niagara, 
Freeport, Me. Oneida, 
Wash’ton, N Y. Onondaga, 
Lo’er Salem,0, | On tario, 
Hydeville, Vt, | Orleans, 
Delevan, Wis. Oswego, 
Glennville, Troy, Ala. Otsego, 
Greenport, L. ) ek 
(Agt. Pub. S8oc.,) Phila, Pa. 
Jones, R., Norfolk, Va., Helena, Ark, Seneca, 
Kirk, W. H., Lancaster Co., Heathdale, Va. Stephentown, 
Lacy, Wm., Randolph, Ala., Sugar Hill, Tx. Steuben, 
Marvin, J., Coral, Marengo, i. 
Merritt, ©. D., Henry, Il. 
Newton, R., 
Peck, Willis, 


> to - 
worn a & 


ot bet OO 


— 
oe 


_— 
wm 7 


on 


a ee ee 


Hopkins, J. C., Rensselaerville, 


Haynes, D. C., Saratoga, 


wowoe 


ee Se DS OF ee eee 
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_ 
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— 
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Galesburg, Monmo’th, m1. Washington Union, 
Danville, Ky. Vayne, 

Taylor, T. R., Camden, N. J., Allegheny, Pa. W orcester, 

Thigpen, S., Raymond, Clinton, Mj. Yates, 

Tinker, 0, E., Prairie, M1. Tots 

Townsend, B.C., Manchester, N. Y, otal, 

Tucker, H. H., 

Tyree, W. A., Farmville, 
Vrooman, J, A, 
Welch, T. ¥, 
Westeott, E., 
Wilkes, J. U,, 
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Study to show thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of trath. 


\ |] HEN a man stands up to take 

upon himself the office of the 
Christian ministry, he performs an act 
whose importance can be duly estimated 
only by the arithmetic of eternity. 
Iie assumes a position of such high 
and solemn responsibility, and events 
of such intense interest cluster around 
the scene, that it is fitting there should 
be some special service to impress 
those responsibilities both upon his 
own mind, and upon the minds of 
those to whom his ministry is to be 
devoted. The Christian ministry is 
altogether unique. It is so in its 
nature—it is so in its design, and it 


is equally so in the results, present | 


and eternal, which necessarily flow 
from it ; and the incumbent of such an 
office cannot be too deeply impressed 
with its attendant responsibilities. 
When the seventy were sent forth to 


of Christ’s servants to lord it over 
another man’s conscience; for all we 
are brethren; and yet, it is a part of 


| the trust which, as ministers we have 


preach the coming kingdom of Christ, | 


it was under a special charge. When 


the twelve apostles received their final | 
commission, that commission was it- | 


self a charge. 
times, ministers (as for instance, Timo- 
thy and Titus,) were sent forth by 
these apostles, they were strictly 
charged concerning their work. We 
occupy a position different from theirs. 
There is no authority given to any 


No. 4—7 


When in subsequent | 


received, that we “‘ commit the same to 
faithful men who shall be able to teach 
others also.” And if this trust is to be 
thus vigilantly guarded and cautiously 
transmitted, it seems not only scrip- 
tural, but in a high degree appropriate 
that those who receive such a trust, 
receive it accompanied by a solemn 
charge, that they be found faithful, In 
this light we understand the passage 
which we have quoted as suggesting 
the theme of our present remarks, 
** Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” 

This passage brings before us the 
apostolic idea of the Christian minister ; 
—his work—his qualifications, and his 
most inciting motive. 

1. The designation of the Christian 
minister as here given, deserves notice 
—“a workman.” He who enters into 
the spirit and intent of the gospel 
ministry, will find it no sinecure; and 
he who has not made up his mind to 


| work had better be any thing than a 


minister. The true minister, if he do 
not have “stripes above measure,” will 
be sure to encounter “labors more 


| abundant ’—labors that will leave no 


power of his mind, and no energy of his 


| heart untaxed evento exhaustion. Paul 


speaks of himself and brethren as 
laborers together with God; and his 
whole ministerial life, from the time 


| 
H 
| 
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soil 
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sre is the 
tis stions 80 commended. Here is 


“Enchanted Ground” where many a 
minister has been lulled to sleep and 
stripped of his armor, and here is an 
evil of such appalling magnitude in 
our day, so contagious in its nature 
and deadly in its effects, that every 
young minister has need to fortify bim- 
self with a firm and unfaltering pur- 
pose to resist it, and to go forth to the 
conflict with sin, constantly repeating 
the battle-cry of that great model of 
his profession, ‘‘God forbid that I 
should glory save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 


But there is peculiar significancy in 
the expression employed by the apos- 
tle— “rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” The idea is that of such a 
skillful disposing of “the word of 
truth,” as to meet effectually the vary- 
ing dispositions and wants of men. 
Each one according to his knowledge, 
his circumstances, his -habitudes of 
mind, his moral and spiritual estate, 
is to have “a portion in due season.” 
When the skillful physician passes 
through a great hospital, he sees there 
almost every variety and type of hu- 
man suffering, and he adapts his treat- 
ment to the various maladies and 
phases of malady in the sufferers ;— 
now, he uses the lancet, and the scalpel 
—and now, the cordial and the balm. 
So the Christian minister will ‘ind 
himself in the midst of a great moral 
Aceldama —death and ruin are on 
every hand, Sin, the great moral 
malady of the race, assumes ten thou- 
sand forms and phases, and his busi- 
ness is, 80 to divide the word of truth 
as to meet the condition of them all. 
There are the ignorant to be instructed 
—the skeptical to be convinced—the 
careless to be alarmed, and the thought- 
ful wisely directed ;—the sluggish to 
be quickened and the impetuous re- 
strained—the weak to be strengthened 
and the stubborn subdued;—the gay 
and presumptous sinner must be made 


. é . | 
to weep for his sins, and the despond- 


ing soul to rejoice in the hope of salya- 

tion. To meet this demand upon him, 
’ b . . . 

the Christian minister must kuow well 
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what is contained in the great treasure- 
house of the gospel, and how té use its re 
sources—when to employ the sword to 
slay, and when the healing balm. 
Some he must save with fear pul- 
ling them out of the fire, and on others 
have compassion, making a difference. 
In your ministry you are to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord, and to 
declare also the day of vengeance of 
our God. 

3. We have thus far considered the 
minister of Christ as “ a workman,” we 
have also seen the nature of his work, 
one who is placed in charge of “ the 
word of truth,” rightly to divide it for 
the salvation of sinners and the edifi- 
cation of saints. There is yet one 
other consideration, growing out of this 
general idea, and it is one of great 
moment, viz., te scriptural standard 
of qualification for this work. This 
also is given us in the~ suggestive 
phrase, “a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed.” Here, a low mediocrity 
of ministerial qualification is distinétly 
forbidden ; and on this point the Serip- 
turesare exceedingly emphatic. “Nota 
novice—faithful men—a good report of 
them that are without—able to teach 
others also—sober, just, holy, tempe- 
rate—able by sound doctrine both to 
exhort and to convince the gainsayers 
—able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment.” 
these and similar passages without 
feeling that the standard of ministerial 
qualification, morally, spiritually, and 
intellectually, is exceedingly elevated. 
Ile who is satisfied with a low medio- 
crity of ministerial attainment, barely 
sufficient to enable him to maintain a 
migratory existenceamong his brethren, 
has assuredly never duly pondered the 
import of Paul’s teaching upon this sub- 
ject—such a man has not espoused 
worthily his holy vocation. Eminence 
must be the watchword of the true 
minister — eminence in holiness, in 
self-discipline, in mastery of the Scrip- 


tures, and in skill to use them; or, as 


No one can duly consider 


the passage which we have chosen for 
our present instruction has it, “a 


—— 


= 


eR OT 8 8 ge ee ae oe we 


i a a 
——— 


i 
| 
: 
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workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” 

It is a source of pe culiarly keen mor- 
tification to any noble-min led 
when he has cause to be ashamed 


man 


| of his 
work, and it is also a source of just 


pleasure to such an one that his works 


praise him, God could look upon alj 


his works with holy and unmingled 

light—so could hi ly angels—so to a 
very great extent could Paul as a 
minister of reconciliation. Th ugh 
often oppressed with a sense of un- 
worthiness, he was never ashamed of 


the Gospel; and amid reproach and 


hardship, he never failed to his ut- 


most power faithfully to declare that 
Gospel to the wise and to the unwise, 
in season and out of season. by night 
and by day, with faith and with tears. 
We wonder not at the victor-song of 


such an one, and at the close of « ie} 


&@ ministry—“I am now i to be 


offered—there is laid up for me crown 


of righteousness, which God. vty right- 
eous Judge, wil] give me at that d: ay.” 


But, O, how mz: ny Ministers 


there 
have been and are, who have ca 

be ashamed of their work, 
few who have been most flattered by 
their fellows haye h ad the rreatest 
cause to be ashamed before God ! 

“A workman that neede 

ashamed,” means, I suppose 
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, one wh . 
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the ministry that they be skilled in the 
teachings of the gospel; it is also of 
the highest importance that they evtch 
the spirit, the genius, and comprehend 
the method of its teachings. Here it 
seems to us, that the present ministry 
is greatly deficient. We have 
great distinctive features of the gospel 


And not only is it indispensable to | 


the 


in our creeds, and it may be, suffi- | 


ciently in our teachings; but its own 
Divine method of presentation, as pe- 
culiar as the truths themselves, we 
have failed sufficiently to study, and 
for want of it, the truths themselves 
are often comparatively powerless, 
You, my brother, will never attain 
the eminence contemplated by Paul, 
without this knowledge—a knowledge 
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must have a deep and abiding convic- 
tion of the fitness of the gospel which 
you preach, to meet the wants and heal 
the maladies of the race of man. 
Without this, if your faith in this re- 
spect is feeble, your hand will be pal- 
sied, and often turned aside, Herein 
was an important element of power, 
with Paul and- the early ministers. 
They believed, and therefore spake. 


| They believed that there was no other 


which you must draw directly from | 


the fountain-head; “the word 
truth.” This you must study for your- 
self, with your own eyes, your own 
brains, your own heart, and your own 
earnest toil ; and not through the eyes, 
the brain, the heart, and the toil of 
another. You must experience it for 
yourself; for, be it remembered, gos- 
pel truth is not truly learned until it 


of | 


is experienced. You must be able to | 


comprehend not merely the general de- 
sign, but the peculiar spirit and ge- 
nius of the gospel, and its method of 


presenting truth, if you would be an | 


able minister of the New Testament, 
and do well and worthily the work of 
your calling. Often has it been ob- 
served that men of slender educational 


resources, Who have caught the spirit | 


of the gospel and rightly apprehend 
its own peculiar method of presenta- 
tion, have wrought wonders in the 


out this peculiar skill, have been well | 


nigh powerless. Learn, then, m: 
brother, to think in the thought, and 
the spirit, and the Divine idiom, so to 
speak, of the New Testament, as you 
would desire to be an able minister and 
mighty in the scriptures. 

And yet again, to be such a minis- 
ter as Paul intended by a workman 
that needeth not to, be ashamed, you 


my | 


name given whereby men must be 
saved, They believed that there was 
no sophistry so subtle, and no form of 
sin so sturdy, but the gospel was able 
to refute that sophistry, and vanquish 
that form of sin. They believed un- 
waveringly in the power of the gospel 
to enlighten, to reform, and to bless as 
no other; nay, as all other means and 
influences combined could not do; 
that when the world by wisdom knew 
not God, it pleased God by the foolish- 
ness of preaching to save them that 
believe. All this was with them, mat- 
ter of unwavering faith, and it was a 
faith that made them mighty. 

Now, we think this faith is far too 
feeble in the Church and in the minis- 
try at the present time; and hence it 
is that so many expedients are multi- 
plied by even religious men and 
ministers for the improvement of s0- 
ciety—like ancient Israel going to 
Egypt for horses, and Assyria for 
help, in their troubles. The ministry 
will never be distinguished for strength, 
and you, my brother, never will you 
be such a minister as needeth not to 
be ashamed, without an unwavering 
faith in the power of the gospel to 


| accomplish all it purposes. 
kingdom of God, when able men, with- | 


And yet again, to be such a minis- 
ter as Paul enjoined Timothy to be, 
you must guard your heart with 
watchful and holy jealousy, dgainst 
the depressing influence of alow stan- 
dard of piety around you. I do not 
mean the piety of undisguised formal- 
ism, which you will be sure to meet 
with, but the deficient piety of those 


| whom, in the judgment of charity you 
may esteem and love as the children of 
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God. Ministers are more in danger 


from this source, than js generally 
supposed. We often eall oy 
an account for the influe 
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are; but as a minister, your responsi- | 


bility is to Him who hath counted you 


faithful, putting you into the ministry. | 


You are to preach when, where, so 
much, and such doctrines as you be- 
lieve he requires at your hands. And 
counsel upon all these subjects you 
are to seek by much prayer, study of 
the word, candid survey of the respec- 


tive necessities of different sections of | 


the great field of labor, and by main- 
taining ever a spiritual mind, suscepti- 
ble of Divine teaching. Study, then, 
not to please men, but God, in all your 


ministerial work, to show yourself ap- | 


proved unto God. 


You perhaps will recollect how 
strongly the venerated Judson ex- | 


pressed himself upon this subject in 


addressing the young men at Water- | 


ville College, as reported in the late 
memoir by Dr. Wayland—“If any of 
you,” he says, “enter the gospel min- 
istry in this or other lands, let not 
your object be so much to do your duty 


or even to save souls, though these | 


should have a place in your motives, 
as to please the Lord Jesus. Let this 
be your ruling motive in all that you 
do.” . . . . “Some one asked 
me,” he continued, “not long ago, 
whether faith or love influenced me 
most in going to the heathen. «I 
thought of it a while, and at length 
concluded, that there was in me but 
little of either. But in thinking of 
what did influence me, I remembered a 


time, out in the woods back of Ando- | 
ver Seminary, when I was almost dis- | 


heartened. Everything looked dark. 
No one had gone out from this country. 


The way was not open—the field was 


far distant and in an unhealthy cli- | 


mate, I knew not what to do, 
once that last command seemed to 
come to my heart directly from hea- 
ven. I could doubt no longer, but de- 
termined on the spot to obey it at all 


All at | 


hazards, for the sake of pleasing the | 


Lord Jesus Christ.” 
This language at first seems extra- 
ordinary. Not “so much to do your 


duty”’—and yet was there ever a man | 
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whose whole heart, and intellect, and 
soul, and body, in labors and suffer- 
ings, seemed more thoroughly disci- 
plined and absolutely obedient to the 
stern behests of duty than this same emi- 
nent missionary of the cross. “ Or even 
to save souls.” But since the apostolic 
age, where has there been exhibited 
a more perfect specimen of quenchless 
zeal to save souls than was furnished 
by the whole life of this remarkable 
man. That “ passion for souls” spo- 
ken of by Payson, assuredly has in 
him a most striking exemplification. 
This, then, was not the language of one 
who would inculcate low views of duty, 
or who had learned to sit calmly by 
while men were pressing their way 
down to hell— it was the language 
of one whose heart felt deeply the 
power of a principle that gave duty 
its greatest force, and invested the 
work of saving souls with its most 
inspiring motive, and its richest 
charms. Be thou my brother often in 
thy solitary place of prayer, and there, 
with your ears open to the words of 
“that last command,” listen to it again 
and again, till your whole soul is 
brought under the sovereign sway of 
that great Christian motive—an uncon- 
querable desire to please the Lord Jesus 
Christ ! 

This may involve toil, and strug- 
gling, and sacrifice, and suffering, for 
the world hates as intensely as ever, 
both Christ and his doctrine, but it 
will bring present peace to your soul, 
and the gracious assurance that your 
ministry is accepted—“a sweet-smelling 
savor to God both in them that are 
saved, and in them that perish.” It 
may cost you, and very likely will, 
the hatred of wicked men, and at 
times the displeasure of your own 
brethren, but it will insure you an 
hundred fold in*this present time, and 
when the Chief Shepherd shall appear, 
you shall receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away. 


Pingraphical Sketches. 


REV. ZENAS L. 


LEONARD, 


BY REV. ¥. W. EMMONS, 


HE Rey. Zenas L. Leonarp was 

born at Bridgewater, Mass., Jan, 
18, 1773. During the first seventeen 
years of his life, the only information 
which the writer of this sketch has, is 
derived from a clause in his private 
journal, stating his early inclination 
“‘to the ways of vanity and sin,” and 
the gracious, yet unheeded calls of God 
to him, to leave those “ways” and 
‘seek eternal things.” In the early 


part of his 18th year, he was brought, | 


by the Spirit of God, seriously to con- 
sider his ways, became deeply and 
thoroughly convicted of his sinfulness, 


and by the constraining power of the 


love of Christ, was brought to trust in 


him for redemption and salvation. This | 


was a period, which he then felt would 
“never be forgotten,”—it was to him 


“the beginning of days.” In the 


religion of Jesus, he felt that he had | 


* obtained a treasure, more valuable,” 
to himself, “ than worlds of silver and 
mountains of gold.” On the Ist of July, 
1790, he was baptized, and on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath united with the Bap- 
tist Church in Middleboro’, under the 
Pastoral care of the Rey. Isaac Backus. 
From this time, he states in his journal, 
that he went on his way rejoicing,” and 
“the candle of the Lord shone around 
his pathway.” Very soon his 
became powerfully impressed with the 


importance of spending his days in 


such a manner as would benefit his | was disposed ¢ 
< sposer 0 


own soul and the souls of his fe 
men. After much reflection and pr 
to God for direction, he became satis- 
fied that it was his duty to commence a 
course of study, and pursue it as far as 
Providence should permit. From the 
diligence and success with which 
pursued his studies, under very unfayor-. 
able circumstances, we infer the , 
clusion, that he possessed q more than 
ordinary thirst for knowled 
capacity for its attainment, 


llow 


he 


on- 


mind | 


ayer | 


6°, and 
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In two years, having pursued his 
studies most of the time without an 
Instructor, and without the suspension 
of manual labor, he was prepared @ 
enter Brown University, about a yea? 
and a half in advance. While cone 
nected with this Institution of learm 
ing, with all his ardent zeal for the 
cultivation of his mind, he did not for 
get the interests of his soul, nor negleet 
those means, which God has appointed 
for his children’s growth in grace, He 
loved the conference room and the 
circle for social prayer; and from atten 
dance upon these, he has left his 
recorded testimony, that he “ gained 
great advantage in point of spiritual 
concerns.” He wags graduated at 
Brown University, Sept. 3, 1794. 

Passing over many interesting cil 
cumstances, illustrative of his Chris 
tian character, such as his trials with 
reference to the duty of preaching the 
g0spel—the conscientious manner i2 
which he sought directions from aboves 
and his Willingness to follow the teach 
ings of the word of God, and the 
leadings of his Providence, I proceed 
to notice his settlementin the ministry: 

He had contemplated a journey 
through some of the New England 
States, and in the prosecution of it be 
came to Sturbridge, on the 13th of Mays 
1795, From the kind reception which 
he met from the Christian brethren i 
this place, and from some other pect 
1ar circumstances, by which he thought 
he could trace the leadings of Provk 
dence, he « felt convinced that the Lord 
had directed him to this place, and 
wait and see if the 
ad any work for him to 40 


Lo rd h 


here,” 


I mention these things, because they 
show us his 


Christian character—they 
exhibit him to our view, as a maa 
having a firm belief in an over-ruling 
Providence—as a man trusting in the 
Lord with all his heart, not Jeaning t® 
his own understanding, but committing 
his way unto the Lord. 

After laboring some months with the 
Baptist Church in Sturbridge, by which 
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they became well acquainted with his 
talents, moral and religious character, 
he received a pressing invitation to 
become their pastor, which, after three 


months’ serious and prayerful reflec- | 


tion, he accepted, and was accordingly 
ordained, Sept. 15, 1796, From that 
time, he continued the faithful and 
beloved pastor of the church till, by 
an inscrutable providence of God, by 


own hands, minister to his necessities, 
and have to impart to the wants of 
others. 

It is asked, How was it possible for 
him to accomplish so much? We an- 
swer; He was blessed by his Maker, 


| with a firm constitution, and endowed 


which his mental faculties, in the full | 


strength of manhood, became impaired 


—he asked and obtained.a dismission | 


from the pastoral office of this church. 

In looking at the records of the 
church, of that date, I find the follow- 
ing resolution, expressive of the views 
and feelings of the church, relative to 
his past services, and resignation of 
the pastoral office, passed unanimously: 

** Resolved, That the church highly 
appreciate the labors of the Rev. Mr, 
Leonard, and, in granting him his 
request, feel that we have great reason 
to bless God that his life and usefal- 
ness have been continued to us so 
long.” 


Thirty-six years and one month, was | 


our departed Father, the pastor of this 
ehurch. And he labored not in vain 
in the Lord. During this period there 
were added to the church, as nearly as 
we can ascertain from its records, 229 
persons. Of this number, 205 were 


added by baptism, and of this number 


he, probably, baptized 176. This does | 


not give the sum total of his success, 
under God, in winning souls to Christ ; 
since he labored, for a number of years, 
a part of the time in other places, 
where we have now no means of ascer- 
taining the amount of his success. 

In addition to the numerous and 


weighty responsibilities and arduous | 


labors, connected with his pastoral 
and ministerial office, he was often 
called to a distance, beyond the bounds 
of his own church and congregation, 
to attend funerals, to assist in councils 
and ordinations; and besides all this, 


he was occupied much in the business | 


of teaching and manual labor, that, 
like the Apostle Paul, he might, with his 


with an intellect of uncommon energy 
and activity—with a heart brought by 
divine grace, under a Saviour’s love, 
which constrained him to “do with his 
might what his hands found to do.” 

He enjoyed, not only the love and 
confidence of the church and congre- 
gation, over whom he was placed as a 
religious teacher, but also the confi- 
dence and respect of the citizens of the 
town, whose interests he was frequently 
called to represent and sustain in the 
Legislature of the State. 

As a man, he was intelligent, patri- 
otic, courteous, affable, and judicious ; 
as a husband, affectionate, kind, and 
social; as a father, exhibiting great 
paternal affection and solicitude, blen- 
ded with a suitable parental authority 
and decision; as a Christian, conscien- 
tious, circumspect, and devout; and as 
a minister, sound in doctrine, consist- 
ent in practice, faithful and persever- 
ing in his ministrations, clear and 
forcible in his illustrations, strong in 
faith, self-denying and cross-bearing, 
and ready, on all emergencies, to every 
good word and work. 

Such were the character, labors and 
successes of this: man of God. I am 
aware, however, that this is but an im- 
perfect sketch of them; and rejoice 
that he bas a more perfect “record in 
heaven,’ where also is ‘‘ his reward.” 
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REV. JOSIAH 8. LAW. 


BY REY. H. M’INTOSH, EUFAULA, ALA. 


OSIAH SPRY LAW was born in 
Sunbury, Ga., Feb, Sth, 1808, 
and there received a good English and 
classical education, principally under 
the instruction of the Rey. James 
Shannon. In 1827, that gentleman 
having removed ‘to Augusta at the s0- 
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licitation of the Baptist ehurch in that 
city, and desiring an assistant in his 
school, offered the place to Mr. Law, 
who accepted it, and at the same time 
prosecuted his own studies. Here, 
during a revival of religion, he was 
converted, and united himself with the 
Baptist church. Up to this time he 
had designed entering the profession 
of the law, for which his mind was 
peculiarly adapted, and in which he 
would no doubt have been 
guished, 


distin- 
Sut God had other purposes 
for him; and his grace touched a 
chord in the bosom of his young ser- 
vant that had never vibrated before, 
and which now responded with the in- 
quiry of the great Apostle, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” Duty 
was not long a doubtful question. 
Throwing aside the ambitious aims 
which had hitherto attracted him, he 
resolved to give himself, without re- 
serve, to whatever work the Lord had 
ippointed him. That work he felt to 
be the Gospel Ministry, and in the 
autumn of the same year he entered 
the Theological Institution at N. wwton, 
Mass., where he remained three yet 

and graduated with credit. U pon nbs 
return home he was called to the care 
of the Sunbury church, and 
dained in December, 1830 


ov 


was or- 


In January 1831, he entered upon 


his ministerial duitan’ which were di 


L1S8- 


charged with so much ze land ability, 
thi ut he at once won the confidence and 
affection of his bret! ren. In Octo} 


1832, he was invited to the charge of 
the Baptist church at Macon. but lid 
not long remain in 
turned in the 


that place, and re- 
following spring an 
sumed his connec oti n with the 

church, In 183 


the Pistorat e of 


d re- 
Sur bury 
» he has was ealled to 
= the Baptist church in 
vavarmmah, and after sp nding a year 
with them, he was again invited to his 
, the Sunbury church : 
nee of the deel} 
of his father, felt it his duty to return. 
In 1840 he } became the I 


North Newport church, 


first charee nd 
S } a { 


in ce » > 
] onseq uc ining he alth 


astor of the 


in Liberty 


county. He was als» Yor se 


veral years 


pas f the South Newpor 
in WInto h county. 

The Bipttite’ in Liberty county have 
at no time been very numerous, except 
with the colored poy ulation, am ng 
whom they are the prevailing d nom! 
nation. Of late years the number of 
white communicants has been greatly 
diminish 1, by removal and de 


ei 


Sunbury, where their chief strength 
lay, has been almost entirely forsaken. 
The dead who sk ep in its qui t grave 
yard, and whose faces are not forgot 
ten by the present ger cine fi, 
ber by far its vive ¢ inhi 


old church is still th ke a lonely 
sentinel, amidst ling desola- 
. sini 0 st 4 7 
tion. Faithful ¢ . its bell 
yet breaks the silence of the Sabbath 

coming of the 


morning, to herald the 
missionary to the negroes, who for 
convenience meet there from different 
points in the neighbor! i, and for 
whose sake a church 
still preserved. North 
also suffered severely, 
same extent, from tl 
Winn, and Seris 


} } fro 
the elder Law, whose names are ite 


Baptists, have 
‘ 


years ar ter sr | 6TORL 
year RZO enterer upon thelr I 


grant in the memory of 


vho have succeeded 


led them in the 
ministry have been called to othet 
fields of labor, in’our owr 1 in hea 
then lands. He whose me 1 it is 
de rne 1 th + +thoaca ; —_— 
S 7 7 , , ‘ . 1] 
. ’ : ; ' t 
nts ’ 1 . 
T ! } nt see) . . — , sha 
I ‘ | | 
( r ; . f 
du y 
tnal 
D ly 20r rned for 4} enil yal 
welfare of the negroes. from t com- 
f ; - } had 
™m ment | his ministry. | bh , 
rs 4 
I eh a istor 1 ¢ a aa nart of 
a 
I t t -*. 4nd 
118 tin r ti I S] } 
or ‘ al v rs past tl ] r part 
of his « rvic Ss was given to them. J 
, “ny 
was successful in his labors amor, 


them—an evidence of which is ul . 
in the fact that a short time pr 
} 


to his fatal sickness, he 


sptiskd 


thirty-six, and had at the time of his 
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death about sixty candidates for bap- 
tism. This was no unusual occur- 
rence. Nor was it the result of excite- 
ment. They were well instructed and 
intelligent converts. It was his cus- 
tom, (as it is that of the Presbyterian 
brethren engaged in the same work in 
Liberty county,) not only to preach to 
them, but also to teach them orally, 
old and young, upon every occasion, 
either before or after the sermon. Ile 
felt that the soul of a black man was 
as precious to the Saviour as that of 
his master ; and every heart that loves 
Christ and the souls of men, can ap- 
preciate the interest which he felt for 
this class, and sympathize in the re- 
luctance with which he would contem- 
plate a removal from his charge, that 
would perhaps leave them without a 
shepherd and a guide. His ambition 
was not for worldly distinction, but to 
do his Master’s will, and to do it well. 
had he sought distinction, it would not 
have been in vain. The positions that 
he could have commanded, opened to 
him a field in which he could have 
gratified such a desire, had he cberish- 
ed it. But a few years since he was 
elected to a professor’s chair in the 
theological department of Mercer Uni- 
versity, which he declined, and was 
content to labor for the good of his 
race, wherever he believed the indica- 
tions of divine providence pointed. 

Ile continued inthe field of his 
early ministry until attacked by @ ma- 
lignant disease, to which he was much 
exposed in attendance upon sick and 
dying friends, and which terminated 
his life on the 5th of October 1853, in 
the vigor of manhood. From the com- 
mencement of his illness his sufferings 
were great—so great that he was una- 
ble to converse; but he was calm, pa- 
tient and resigned; and although 
sometimes bewildered, he was fre- 
quently heard to say, “ Thy will, O 
Lord, not mine, be done,” and to 
repeat some scripture quotation suita- 
ble to himself and his surviving 
family. The longest expression that 


he uttered, and his last words, were 
two verses of that beautifal hymn— 

“There is a land of pure delight.” 

It is no unmerited eulogy we pro- 
nounce, when we say that the subject 
of this notice, in intellectual endow- 
ments, in devotion to his high calling, 
in earnest eloquence, and in fidelity to 
his office, occupied the first rank in his 
profession. Gifted with talents that 
might have qualified him for any sta- 
tion, he knew no ambition but to serve 
God acceptably, and he coveted no 
honor but that of being “ found in 
Christ.” ‘The buoyancy of his spirit, 
and the warmth of his heart, his frank- 
ness, and the high tone of feeling 
which gave a refined polish to his cha- 
racter, rendered him a fascinating 
companion and a valued friend ; while 
his integrity and manly independence 
secured the respect of all. His society 
was remarkably attractive to the 
young, over whom his influence was 
happily exerted. Social in his feelings, 
he did not seclude himself in a cold 
isolation from the world around him ; 
but having a heart that could partici- 
pate in the happiness, and sympathize 
in the sorrows of others, he gave free- 
dom to the noblest emotions of the 
soul, and endeared himself to his 
friends by identifying himself with 
them in every scene of life. 

As a preacher, he was nice in his 
discrimination, unfulding the doctrines 
of the gospel with clearness, and ap- 
plying them with great power to the 
practical duties of life. Independent 
in thought, and bold in declaring the 
“truth as it is in Jesus,” his sermons 
were rich in matter, logical, and habi- 
tually instructive. lis preparations 
for the pulpit were thorough; and when 
he entered the sanctuary, it was with 
“beaten oil.” Ardent in feeling, his 
eloquence was often highly impas- 
sioned. This was peculiarly charac- 
teristic of his last sermon, preached 


upon the day in which he was assailed 


by the disease which resulted in his 
death. ‘ Christ crucified’ was the 
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burden of his preaching, 
ground of his faith. 

we shall never more 
salvation. Ie has ¢ 
** finished 

through grace 
reward, 


as it was the 
But from his lips 
hear the w rds of 
ompleted his task : 
he has his ¢ urse,” and 
bas entered 
Like Enoch, he « 
God, and is not, for 
1: ” 
him, 


upon his 
walked with 
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ter would pass through some parts of | 


the county and preach as he went ; 
but so transitory were such visits, that 
but little was effected. There were, I 
believe, two churches which barely 
maintained an existence; and indeed, 
one of these had never been properly 
constituted into a church, and subse- 
quently those claiming membership 
were called together and regularly re- 
cognized by a presbytery. 


line. Of the number of regular Bap- 
tists in the county and near its bound- 
ary in Washington county, I am able 
to say, only, that it was very small. 


In fact, Missionary Baptists were | 
hardly known in that whole section of | 


country. There were some Antino- 
mian or Anti-missionary Baptists in 
the county, the ignorance of whose 
ministers, with their constant tirade 
of abuse of every body and every thing 
differing from them, caused the very 
name of Baptists to be odious and 
despicable in the eyes of most intel- 
ligent and reflecting people. 


There was | 
one other small church in Washington | 
county, not far from the Tyrrell county | 


But some time in March, I think, | 


during the year 1852, Elder J. D. El- 
well visited the county, and began to 
preach the doctrines of salvation by 
grace, of personal effort in doing good, 
of the immersion of believers, &e. At 
his first appearance in different places 
he could get but few hearers, on ac- 
count of the great Pedo-Baptist in- 
fluence at work, but he continued from 


gation increased, until very 
crowds attended his ministry. 
Soon he began the work of baptizing, 
and among those baptized were many 
Pedo-Baptists. This very much ex- 
cited those in the ranks whence they 
came, Consequently, some set them- 
selves to the task of stopping the work ; 
but it could not be stopped ! 


large 


In every | 


place when the word was preached, | 
there were many who gladly received | 


it, and were baptized. 
In June, another minister. came to 
aid in the mighty work, who assisted 


v 


in the constitution of several churches, 
and labored in that region the residue 
of the year. During the year but 
between 200 and 300 were baptized. 

Since that time the work has gradual- 
ly advanced! We have now, in Tyr- 
rel county, seven churches, and in 
Washington, two, numbering in the 
aggregate, according to the last returns, 
five hundred members. 

We can truly say, that where weak- 
ness was, now there is strength; and, 
“Truly, God hath been good to Israel.” 
To his name, then, let the praise be 


| given! 
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Che Croutles ig Baden. 


HE small dukedom of Baden has for 

some two months been the theatre 
of an exciting struggle carried on be- 
tween the Government and the Roman 
Catholic Clergy, headed by the Arch- 
bishop of Freiburg, and advised and in- 
cited by'the Jesuits. It must be borne 


in mind that in Baden the Catholic pop- 
ulation is almost twice as numerous as 


the Protestant, while the Government— 
that is, the reigning Grand Duke— 
belongs to the latter denomination. 
It is also the fact, that to Protestantism 
the country owes its civilization, its 
liberal aspirations, and its eminent 
political and scientific men. Thus, 
previous to the events of 1848, Baden 
took the lead among the liberal States 
of Germany, as it did in the succeeding 


| revolutionary movements, since the call 
duy to day, and gradually his congre- | 


for a National Congress in 1848, which 
for a moment shook on their thrones 
all the small and great potentates of 
Germany, issued from Heidelberg. At 
that time the Catholic clergy yielded 
to the current, some of its members 
being, so to say, liberalized, while 
others who were more retrograde, see- 
ing that their admonitions found no 
access tothe people, made the best of 
a bad case and waited for a better 
opportunity. Then nothing existed in 
Germany to foster the ultramontane 
influence; the Jesuits were on the 
wane, and the Kaisers of Austria 
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wore the title « Apostolic only as a 
formality, without taking much to 
heart the religious affairs 
German States. 

When the revolutionary efforts of 


continental E urope Were overthrown by 
cannon and bay yonets, 


of other 


the awe-struck 
rulers, aristocrats and other night-owls, 
ag well as Protestant, looked 
around them for means and forces to 
chain and destroy the spirit of pro- 
2Zress and Civilization, which on that 
continent 


Catholic 


is essentially revolutionary 
in p rinciple, In their dead lly anxiety, 
they could neither im: 1gine nor discover 
a better resource than an alliance with 
ultramontanism against liberty, and 
the introduction of that body-guard of 
darkness, the Jesuits, into their. do- 
minions. This was done by both 
Prussia and Baden. With the excep- 
tion of Hanover and some few small 
principalities in the North, Germany 
was overran with these new mission- 
aries ‘under various appellations, A 
crusade against liberty was preached 
along the Rhine, in the Dukedom of 
Posen, in that of Baden, in the old 
U niversity of Heidelberg r, which was 
erected exclusive ‘ly for Protestantism. 


Not only churche 8, but church- yards 


and public places resounded with th e 
exhortations of impassioned preachers 
against every form of freedom. ‘The 
Government of Baden is now gatl 


ing the fruits of this sac riles 


1er- 
rious con- 
Freiburg, one of its Cities, 
is the seat of an Archbishop, and of a 
Catholic University of less than second- 
ary worth as an institution of learning, 
frequented only by the 
Students of that region. It is also a 
alla fact, that some of the 


Catholic professors and theo]: 
F re ‘iburg, di 


spiracy, 


| 7 . 
theological 


Ogians of 
distinguished themselves at 


national diet in F rankfort 
by a steady opposition 


the Germ: an 
in 1848, 


‘ to 
every 


Progressive idea and ge: uure, 
When Subsequently the country was 
to the Jesuits, they very 
le Freiburg their head- 
quarters, whence they directed their 
batteries against light and e 


thr own open 
naturally max 


Civilization, 


To their influence is to be traced the 
present struggle between the Govern- 
ment and the proud and encroaching 
Archbishop. 

As the clergy are salaried by the 
State, the Government ve ry naturally 
considers that it has the right to exe? 
cise a strict control over 
requires that in matters 


marriage and baptism, the clerg 
obey the established laws of the coun- 
try. It also insists upon its right to 
appoint curates, and to allow none but 
its nominees to be confirmed bv the 
Archbishop and receive canonie: 
secration. This was, to a certain ex- 
tent, the course previous to the events 


of 184 
at least the submission of the clergy. 


8-50, with the tacit c nsent, oF 
But since the con ‘essions ma le to 
ie 


ultramontanism fur the sake of extir- 
pating all reyolutiona fy aspirations, 
the spirit of clerical encroachment has 
arisen with new strength. The Arch- 
bishop, after a protracted official cor- 
resp ondence, fin ally fulminated a long 
Pe tedious pastoral letter, enumerating 

j 


hi IS frie -vances, and or lerin 


3 


laws or Tt 


to disobey the 
pa ernie 
The government, in its turn, pr 
the clergy from r ading this incendiar 
document from their 


of the priests who disobeyed this ad- 


pulpits. Those 


ministrative order, had their salaries 
stopped, were fined, pat under arrest, 
and in some instances ser t away from 
their parishes, On the other hand, 3 
few who ol eyed the civil power were 
suspended by the Arch} ishop from the 
exercise of their Spiritual functions, 


and a: with excommunication, 


and there the case now stands. 
All this isa revival in a different 
shape, of the old strugzle for the power 


hurch and State. It is 
Tach a 
essential y the same as that for the 


. 


between C 


right of feudal wie pe which ior 
centuries occasioned such bloodshed in 


Germany and Italy—which in the 
eleventh century brought the excom- 
municated Kaiser, Henry IV., bare- 
footed to the gates of Canossa, before 
the haughty Pope Gregory VII., and 


7 
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Matilda of Tuscany. At that time, 
this struggle gave occasion for the 
establishment of celibacy for the 
clergy, and ended with the expulsion 
of the same Pope from Rome, and 
made him die in exile. 
test are to be ascribed some of the 


To this con- 


greatest misfortunes in the history of | 


the Papacy. It gave birth to the 
quarrel between Philip the Handsome, 
of France, and Boniface VIII., which 
ended with something like the corporal 
punishment of the ambitious Pontiff. 
Just as is the case now in Baden, all 
these events in the past originated in 
the insatiable thirst for political do- 
minion and supremacy, which is the 
everlasting torment of ultramontanism. 

The grievances of the Archbishop 
of Freiburg may be reduced to one, 
relating to the right to appoint curates 
independent of the interference of the 
Government. He claims this in open 
violation of old customs, and of prero- 
gatives inherent for long centuries in 
the civil power, and confirmed even by 
the Council of Trent. The right to 
bestow a,curacy or living was main- 
tained as belonging to the “ dominium 
? over the parish, which do- 
minion rested with the lord of the 
manor, the owner of the estate, village 
or Community, who was generally the 
nobleman who founded, or whose 
ancestors founded, the 
parish. In technical language he is 
called the collator, and the right to 
select the curate is called presenta, as 
the lord presents the candidate for the 
curacy to the approbation of the 
Bishop, who, according to all the law 
on the subject, never could and never 
can appoint a curate in opposition to 
the choice made by the lord or collator. 
Tn all Catholic countries as well as in 
the Episcopal Church of England, the 
lord of the manor still exercises this 
right. The same is the case in Austria, 
Bohemia, Poland and Gallicia. In other 
countries, the Government has absorbed 
or transferred to itself the exercise of 
this prerogative. Nor can it be dis- 
puted that the State naturally inherits 


directum’ 


church and 
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it from the barons of old, and that its 
claim is good against all pretensions of 
the clerical hierarchy. On this ques- 
tion a sort of war now rages in Baden ; 
there the Jesuits have been expelled, 
and the recalcitrant clergy are short of 
supplies. The Catholic party are dis- 
seminating inflammatory pamphlets 
through the country, but these are 
everywhere seized by the police.” The 
people at large, with few exceptions, 
are not much influenced by the clerical 
fulminations and keep quiet. Only a 
few aristocrats and obscurants are 
agitated by the controversy to such a 
degree as to take part with the priest- 
hood. 


Dying Counsel, 
| Prelate mentions the last visit he 


paid to his most intimate friend. 
All present having left the room, the dy- 
ing man said, “ Let me tell you in few 
words that I have not led the life of a 
Christian. 

““T have not been a hypocrite—nor 
what the world calls a hypocrite; but 
I have not been a Christian. And I 
trust you will thank me in the next 
world for this wound I must inflict on 
your heart. 

“ We have not been Christian friends. 
The love of Jesus has not dwelt in us. 
Our friendship was not founded on 
Him. How many hundred hours of 
our short life have we killed by useless 
conversation, with plans of ambition ! 
What the world calls noble ambition is 
abominable in the sight of God; an 
evil destroying poison to the soul; a 
bane to all virtue; a hell to the heart 
which perceives it is at the gates of 
death, which begins to be sensible of 
the eternity of God, of Christ’s un. 
speakable majesty, and His incompa- 
rable humility. O my friend! that 
passion n@@eonsed me a thousand 
burning teffs of unutterable grief. 
Unspeakably have I been afflicted by 
every impulse of that monster now I 
am on the brink of eternity. O how 
heavenly true are the words of my 


| 
bi 
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Saviour.—* Whosoever shal] exalt him- 
self shall be abased! Jesus Christ 
was humility itself It is enough that 
the disciple be as his Lord. 0 friend! 
heaven and earth shall pass away but 
not the words of Christ. How my 
best actions dwindle away on the 
brink of the grave. ITow horribly are 
my faults and foibles which I formerly 
thought Litéle, towering up! Alas! 
how little do we know ourselves, 
though the bustle of life be 


ever so 
gentle! 


O, how dreadful is the still] 
ness of death! how terrible 
load of 


Father ! 


the heavy 
our own heart! Creator! 
What name shall I give to 
Thy Merey, which wil] forgive f 
those enormous acts of 
and destroy, 


Christ, all the bad 


rever 
thoughtless. 


ness ; through 


Jesus 
consequences, they 


Tov 


w 


produced to me and others ? 
ART—yeEs! 


Tov ART—LOvVE.”” 


AUssio0n Sutaleranre. 


N one of the y estern provinces of 
Russia, where the raskolnich; | Pro- 
testants) are very numerous, aq yo 
priest of the Greek Church 
letter from his bisho 
ordered to convert 
dissidents of his ju 
penalty of be 
not obe 
prelate, 
“On the next day 
began his mission; gathered together 
all the raskolnichi he could meet with, 
and preached to them acc 
capacities, 
“But the unbelic 
faith would not listen to ¢] 
He was almost over 
Spair at this il] suc 
rawnil: (governor) 


ung 
received 9 
P, by which he Was 
immediately all tha 
risdiction, under the 
ing imprisoned Should he 


y and execute the orders of his 


the young priest 


ording to his 


vers in the Greek 
1@ priest, 
come with de- 
cess, when the ip- 

entered, and in- 
quired how far he had progressed in 
his mission. 


“* Very bad, very baal werea the 
priest >“ the heretics will not come to 
the point; it j 


S all time and labor 
thrown away,’ 


- ‘Do not despair,’ 8aid the officer, 
‘I will convert them’ 
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= ad by na- 
“ The following day, escorted by 0 
. 3 ee : ro- 
merous soldiers, each one of wee “- 
° . 1 7? } ad t 
vided with a knout, he inquired e to 
. . cere ready 
heretics whether they were renee 4 
become Greeks, All answered wit! 
decided No! ‘ 
: vo nriest 
‘“‘And why? demanded the pries 
governor, quite angry. a 
“*Because neither our em re- 
. » 73 sucu a 
their fathers, ever taught us sucl 
ligion,’ +d 
a Higa hes each!’ orieé 
“Two hundred lashes each! 1 the 
out the monster missionary ; am! a] 
: a. i ri arous y 
poor sectarians were most barbs fatal 
* 1s le the iat 
beaten, many perishing under 
blows. ‘ 
oi t con" 
“ But these atrocities could = el 
“ ; the Gospe- 
vert the Lutherans from the wie 
= _ 
The rage of the governor was * ‘ms 
heicht - [eee had all the vic 
Height ; and having hac d 
5 =) too! ordere 
fettered with heavy chains, he ] 
y aon 
them to be removed to a d me t those 
. . i there he lett thee 
vered with ice, and there he 


e cr 


unfortunate beings all that i aa 

“Early the next ny ae Fs pri 
and the young priest visited t 
soners, . 

““Ah, sons of dogs!’ exclaimes 
both; ‘what do ye think eget 
of persuasion? [| hope that you. 
renounce now your impious faith. - 

“*No? answered the Luthera®™ 
with firm voices. 

“* No? a 

“* Two hundred blows more ! hed 

“ The blood of the martyrs splas my 
all over the executioners, and a 
time to time the governor weer 
the flagellation to make new ere 

“ Finally was heard but a low . as 
mur, from which it was impose * ‘i 
distinguish whether the miserable ie 
Soners said yes or,no ; and without pices 
further chastisement he had bs ‘a 
converts brought by force rs in- 
church, where the young priest adm wa 
istered to them confession and com™ 
nion, P 

“ A few weeks after these moar 
barbarities, the priest was oubey 
with a complimentary letter from ss 
bishop, and with a decoration from the 
Emperor !”— Cyusader. 


UNIVERSITY AT LEWISBURG, 


Cluinersity at Lrmishurg, 


BY REV. THOMAS 8. MALCOM, 


No feature in the religious history 
of America is more conspicuous than | 
the number of Collegiate Institutions | 
founded by the prayers and alms of | 
the churches. A special blessing has 
rested upon our Colleges and frequent | 
revivals of religion have awakened : nd ’ 


Giddings, Kendrick and Going, (we | 
speak only of those who sleep in | 
Jesus,) at the head of the Colleges of | united cordially in founding the Col- 
our beloved country. The religious | lege in Rhode Island now so widely 
influence of our Literary Institutions | known as Brown University. At a 


has been beyond all estimation. 
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deepened the missionary spirit of pious 
students. Hundreds, yea thousands of 


| students have been renewed by the 


Holy Spirit, replenishing our pulpits 
and our mission fields with laborers 
who look back to College halls not only 
as places of intellectual discipline, but 
with the ever brightening recollections 
cherished by pious hearts, in connec- 
tion with the memorable hours when 
the heart was un- 
reservedly surren- 
dered to the Sa- 
viour. We rejoice 
that the Presi- 
> dents and Profes- 
! sors of our Col- 
leges are 80 gene- 
rally ministers of 
the gospel, seek- 
ing to cast the salt 
of divine grace 
into the fountains 
of influence just 
y% as they begin to 
gush forth. As 
Paul a prisoner at 
Rome, wrote epis- 
tles to guide the 
churches in all 
ages, and as John 
Bunyan for twelve 
years in Bedford 
jail wrote the 
Pilgrim’s _Pro- 
gress, while shut 
out from pastoral 
duties, so do we 
regard it as a 
striking _Proyi- 
dence’ that God 
should have 
placed such men 
as Manning and 
Maxey, Chaplin 
and Chapin, 
Staughton and 
The Baptists of Pennsylvania at a 


very early period in their history 


meeting of the Philadelphia Baptist 


ee A 
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Assvciation, in 1764, it was “agreed 
to inform the churches to which we 
respectively belong, that, inasmuch as 
a charter is obtained in Rhode Island 
government, toward erecting a Baptist 
College, the churches should be liberal 


in contributing towards carrying the 


same into execution,”! Conspicuous 
among those who exerted themsel 
in behalf of Brown University, the first 
born of our Baptist Colleges, was Rey. 
Morgan Edwards, A. M. Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Philadelphia. 
This eminently useful minister was 
born in the county of Monmouth, in 
Wales, in 1722. He was bred a 
churchman, but embraced the princi- 
ples of the Baptists in 1738, “entering 
on the ministry in the sixteenth year 
of his age.” He arrived in Philadel- 
phia in 1761. In a brief sketch of the 
venerable church of which he was an 
honored pastor, he Says that he “la- 
bored hard to settle a Baptist © 
in Rhode Island government, 
raise money to endow it; which he 
deems the greatest service he has done 
or hopes to do for the honor of the 
Baptist interest.”* In less th 
years from the time these w 
penned, and in less than 
from his death® 


ollege 
and to 


an ninety 


constellation of twenty-two Colle 
and ten Theological Seminaries, 
tained by 9,584 Baptist churches, 
tered into 480 Associations, and em- 
bracing eight hundred thousand com- 
municants.* 


As the rainbow, 
beauty, 


do we delight to view 


m which the precious 


tioninutes of the Philada 
hundred years of its existence, 
merican Baptist Publication Suciet 
Is tow: 


ges 


sus- 


promise js 


din 1794. 
Register for 1852, 
Philadelphia: American 
ble work 


* American 
sing Burrows, 
Baptist Publica 
should be issu 
hope that th 
encouraged 


ves | 


ords were | 
sixty years | 
the College for which | 
he labored became & star of the first 


magnitude in the midst of a brilliant | 


clus- | 


with its matchless | 
cheers us after the storm, so | 


the instances | 
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accomplished: “There is that scatter 
eth and yet increaseth.” Pout y oa 
Baptists had taken a prominent te 
in founding Brown University, at E? 
vidence, R. I., Columbian College, ‘ 
Washington, D. C., and other ine 
tions; Presidents had been selecté 
from her churches for Colleges in other 
States, but no bright star of note 
shone in her own horizon. Poo 
vania had long furnished students > 
Brown University,® for the Hamilto 
Literary and Ti eological so 
at Madison, New York, and ot * 
Institutions, but we feared that i. 
time would never come when @ We 
endowed University would be Jocat , 
in the very centre of the weer 
State. The writer can well remember 
the incredulity he felt when eer 
to the glowing description given ed 
Rev. Eugenio Kincaid, the ane 
Missionary, who visited kage 
Ky., in 1845. His public apr ie 
were for Foreign Missions, bus 
heart was full of the idea of a U ae 
sity for Pennsylvania Baptists, and * 
private conversations he delighted © 
picturing the importance of the ye 
posed undertaking. The scheme peer 
impossible, but the hand of God “a 
in it, and His blessing attended me 
efforts which were put forth. Sy 
noble plan was carried out, aud 4 
are now reviewing its brief but Pf 
erous history, 

- The Unidialey at Lewisburg ra 
chartered by the legislature of 5s 
sylvania, in February, 1846. eof 
location is in the midst of a pio 
country unsurpassed for beauty i 
fertility by any in the State. Le <A 
burg is the principal town of Up! 


Sus- 
| county, on the west branch of the 
Iphia Baptist Associa. | 
m A. D. 1707 to 19 rat ~~ a ane 


: iles 
quehanna River, about sixty rere 
above Harrisburg, the capital - er 
State. There is a prospect 0 


to 
* The first copy of the Minutes that oP rephis 
have been issued by order of the Phila 


r low" 
| Baptist Association, in 1769, contains the fo 


cy; 
ing paragraph, “voted, that £14, Jersey curre® 
bogiven Mr. Thomas Eustick, towards pegs a 
his expenses at College; he giving bond » be dis 
the money in case the association should ung 
appointed in him.” The plan of aiding poor yvelt¥ 
men in preparing for the ministry is no D 


‘ or innovation. 
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speedy completion of a railroad which 
will connect Lewisburg directly with 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, 
Erie and Pittsburg. 


In the month of October, 1846, the | 


provisional committee who had the 
control of all the incipient movements, 
resolved to open a high school at 
Lewisburg, preparatory to the Univer- 
sity. S. W.'Taylor, A. M., who had for 


a short time acted as the General | 
Agent was appointed Principal of the | 


school. He was assisted during the 
first year by his son, Alfred Taylor, 
A. B. The increasing number of stu- 
dents made it necessary in the follow- 


ing year to call in further aid, and the | 
of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 


services of Isaac N. Loomis, A. B., 
were secured, 

In 1848, S. W. Taylor, A. M., was 
elected Professor of Mathematies and 
Natural Philosophy. In April, 1851, 


he was elected “acting President.” In | 
August, 1851, he resigned his post to | 


enter upon the duties connected with 
the Presidency of Madison University, 
at Hamilton, New York. The success 
which attended his labors as an in- 
structor contributed greatly to rouse 
the zeal and liberality of the churches, 
in founding the University. He fills 
his new sphere of duty with honor to 
himself and the Institution of which he 
is the President. 

In 1849, the Rey. George R. Bliss, 
A. M., was chosen Professor of the 


Greek language and literature, and | 
George W. Anderson, A. M..,7 Profes- | 


sor of the Latin language and litera- 
ture. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees in August, 1851, the Rey. Howard 
Malcom, D. D., at that time pastor of 
the Fifth Baptist Church, (Sansom 
Street) Philadelphia, was elected Pre. 
sident, and entered upon the duties of 
his new office in October, 1851. Hay- 
ing been the President of ‘‘ Georgetown 
College,” in Kentucky, for nine years, 
he brought to his new post of duty the 
combined experience of a pastor and a 


* Garrat N. Bleecker, Esq, of New York city, 
recently deceased, bequeathed $12,000 to be added 
to the $3,000 previously given as an endowment 
for the President’s chair, now filled by Dr. Taylor. 

* Previously Editor of the “Christian Chroni- 
cle,” published in Philadelphia. 
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college officer. A native of Pennsyl- 
vania,® and yet for many years resid- 
ing in the Eastern and Western sec- 
tions of our country, he had been 
identified with the interests of the 
State and of the country at large. 
Identified for many years and in many 
ways with the cause of Foreign Mis- 
sions we shall hope to see not only the 
waste places of Pennsylvania supplied 
with preachers, but shall also hope to 
hear in coming years that many “ am- 
bassadors” of Christ in foreign lands 
ean look back to the University of 
Lewisburg as their alma mater. 

In August, 1851, Charles Sexton 
James, A. M.,° was elected Professor 


phy, and Alfred Taylor, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Belles Lettres. The former 
still continues a member of the faculty ; 
the latter resigned in 1853, and is now 
connected with a Literary Institution 
in another part of the State. 

Rev. Justin R. Loomis, A. M.," 
formerly connected with Waterville 
College, Maine, and recently engaged 
in a scientific expedition in South 
America, has entered upon the dis- 
charge of the duties of ‘‘ Professor of 
the Natural Sciences and Curator of 
the Cabinet.” His experience and 
ability make the addition to the 
Faculty a valuable accession to the 
University. 

The Buildings now erected furnish a 
“‘ Chapel” sixty feet square, a “ Library 
room’’ forty feet square, a “ Cabinet” 
forty by sixty feet, six large Recitation 
Rooms, three Society Rooms, a Read- 
ing Room, sixty-five Dormitories, and 
thirty-two Studies, The buildings" are 
on an elevated spot, overlooking the 
village and a large region of country. 
The first engraving in this article pre- 
sents a view taken from the east side 
of the Susquehanna river, The accom- 
panying engraving represents an out- 
line of the main building, as it will 
appear when completed. The campus 

“ag ae oe A 7 
Ror War narRladeiphi in 1700; baptized by 

a graduate of Brown University. 

Author ofa text-book on Geology. : 

The designs were prepared by Thomas U. 
Walter, Esq., the distinguished architect of Girard 


College, and now the architect of the Capitol ex- 
tension at Washington City. 
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embraces a beautiful grove of seven- 


teen acres. The Institution owns 


Seventy acres of land around the build- 
ings, which are becoming valuable as 
town lots. 

The University owns a very superior 
apparatus for philosophical experi- 
ments, embracing a powerful telescope, 
solar «microscope, &e. A cabinet of 
minerals,"? fossils, birds, fishes, &e., 
second to few in the country, a costly 
Manikin," and a Library containing 
8,000 volumes, furnish superior adyan- 
tages to the students. 

The “‘ Euepian” and “ Theta Alpha” 
Societies, have weekly meetings for 
debates, essays, &c. Each has a con- 
venient hall. The “Society for Ip- 
quiry” is a religious body, receiving 
religious periodicals, and correspond- 
ing with kindred societies as well as 
with missionaries in various parts of 
the world, 
monthly. It has a valuable library of 
missionary works and a museum, 

The usual College course is pursued 
thoroughly, but the studies are so ad- 
justed, as that by a three years scien- 
tific course, a student may obtain all 
the benefits of the institution, excepting 
either the Latin or Greek language. 
Moreover, persons who by age or other 
circumstances are debarred from either 
of these courses, are allowed to pursue 
any branches of study taught in the 
regular classes, and thus to employ 
profitably even a single year at the 
institution. Thus the recent arrange- 
ments of Brown University are virtually 


adopted, without abandoning that 


"In October, 1952 2200 specimens were ur- 
chased in Paris by Prof. pT svi for Dr. Malcom 
by whom they were presented to the University, : 
“ ge Israel E. James, Esq., of Phita- 
delphia, and his son Professor Char] 8, 2 
of the University. : ee, 


Its meetings are held | 


| tinue th 


Ss > = 


which has always existed heretofure 
in American colleges. 

The Preparatory Department offers 
great attractions as an “ Academy 
and boarding school for youth. It 
| has a separate edifice, af ample dimen 


sions, eighty feet by sixty, and three 
stories high, with able teachers, (H. D- 
Walker, A.M. Principal; Charles M- 
Deitz, Assistant, devoted to it exclu- 
Sively, under the general supervisio® 
of the President. The pupils have 


many advantages arising from its int 


| Mate relation to the College. 


The Trustees haye also under their 
care, and intend permanently to con 
e “Lewispurc Feyate Sex 
This institution js pleasantly 
located within half'a mile of the College 
buildings. It is designed as a Board- 
ing and Day school, The Seminary 
building is large, airy and commodious, 
furnished in the most suitable mannef, 
Without regard to expense. The course 
of instruction Comprises three years, 
and when completed, entitles the pupil 
*0 @ diploma; but pupils wishing 
Spend only a single session, can pursue 
their studies with such classes as they 
are ‘prepared to enter. ‘The sessions 
commence on the third Wednesday 12 
October, and on the third Thursday iD 
May. The teachers are Miss H. 8: 
Scribner, Principal; Mrs. P. Thomp- 
son, Assistant; Melville Malcom, Pro- 
fessor of Masic. 


The “Fourth Annual Catalogue of 


NARY,.” 
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the ‘Trustees, Curators, Officers and 
Students,” just issued, is now before 
us, showing an aggregate of 217 pupils, 
of whom 80 are in the College classes, 
66 in the Academy, 41 in the Female 
Seminary, and 30 in the Primary De- 
partment. 

The first class (seven) graduated in 
August, 1851. The Annual Com- 
mencement occurs on the third Wed- 
nesday in August. The sessions com- 
mence on the third Thursday in October, 
and the third Thursday in May. 


In reviewing the history of this | 
noble enterprise, our first attention is | 


directed to the fact, that in a little 
Church, scarcely known in the State, 
the idea was cherished by a few hearts, 
that a Literary Institution was needed, 
and that Lewisburg was the place fur 
it. Rev. Eugenio Kineaid, on_ his 
return from Burmah, visited the 
churches along the Susquehanna, 
where he had labored with a true mis- 
sionary spirit before going to a foreign 
land. The plans and hopes cherished 
for years, were communicated to the 
returned missionary. They found a 
warm response. Soon after, in the 
performance of an agency for Foreign 


Missions, a visit was made by Rev. | 


Mr. Kincaid, to Hamilton, N. Y.," 
where the plan was unfolded by him 
to Prof. Taylor. The services of Pro- 
fessor Taylor were secured for a short 


** Rev. Eugenio Kincaid was one of the earliest | 


students of Hamilton Institution, 


time as a General Agent, and then as 
the efficient instructor, under whom 
the “working model” was constructed. 


| Soon after, the services of Rev. Eugenio 


Kincaid were secured as a General 
Agent, and were continued about three 
years, till 1849. His wife’s health being 


| restored, he was enabled to return to 


Burmah, where God has so signally 
blessed his labors. 

In 1847, Rev. William Shadrach, 
D.D.," resigned the pastoral care of 
the Fifth Baptist Chureh, (Sansom 
street,) Philadelphia, and became the 
General Financial Agent of the Uni- 
versity. He continued to discharge 
the duties of this office, with the excep- 
tion of a year,” till August, 1853, 
making an aggregate of five and a half 
years. The importance of those labo- 
rious and successful years, will be seen 
and felt increasingly in years to come, 


| During two years, Rev. J. V. Allison” 


was associated with Bro. Shadrach. 


| Rev. A. K. Bell is the present efficient 


“Treasurer and Financial Agent,” 
engaged in collecting the sums already 
due, and in securing new subscriptions 
to complete the large University build- 
ing. 

Several revivals of religion have been 
already enjoyed by this youthful insti- 
tution, In 1853, there were thirty- 

** The present Corresponding Secretary of the 


| American Baptist Publication Society. 


** During this interval he was the Pastor of the 
Berean Church, in Pittsburg. 


*" Now of Mount Carroll, Carroll Co., Ilinois. 
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eight hopeful conversions, including 
thirteen in the Female Seminary. 
Much labor has been performed by the 
pious students, in Sunday Schools, in 
Lewisburg and vicinity, and at preach- 
ing stations in adjacent towns and vil- 
lages. Many have acted in vacation 
as Colporteurs for the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, and others in 
the service of the American Sunday 
School Union, have established new 
Sunday Schools in destitute parts of the 
State. The President and several of 
the Professors have performed much 
ministerial labor, with many sheaves to 
reward them. The religious history of 
the University, is, of all others, the 
brightest part. The buildings and 
endowment are necessary, but they 
form after all, only the candlestick, 
while the religious influence of the In- 
stitution is “the shining light.” Be- 
side the usual daily service in the 
chapel, at which every student is re- 
Ajuired to be present ; there is a weekly 
prayer meeting in College, and a Bible 
Class on Monday, for the critical study 
of the New Testament, taught by the 
Greek Professor; “attendance on which 
is optional.” We wish that in this 
institution, and in all of our Colleges, 
the Greek Testament may become a 
regular text book. 

This historical sketch would be in- 
complete without a brief mention of 
the “Pennsylvania Baptist Education 
Society.”"* There can be no doubt but 
that, in the language of the last Annual 
Report of this Society, there is “a har- 
mony, & unison of interest, which ren- 
ders earnest prosecution of the interests 
of each, necessary to the highest 
efficiency of the other. The Univer- 
sity at Lewisburg would never have 
been endowed by the churches of Penn- 
sylvania, but for the consideration 
always held prominent, that its chief 
object should be the education of young 
men for the Christian ministry. The 
benefit it promises to dispense to society, 


“0 Rev, John Dowling, D.D., is the President of 
this Society; Rev. J. Lansing Burrows, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and Leyi Knowles, Jr., Trea- 
surer. : 


by the education of young men for 
other professions, and for the secular 
occupations of life, are, by the churches, 
deemed subordinate to the benefits 
promised to the churches, by the edu- 
eation of her young ministers. But 
this grand object of the University 
cannot be efficiently prosecuted without 
the labors of this society, or of some 
agency having the same end in view. 
May we not then without presumption, 
urge that this society is necessary to 
the University, in answering the high- 
est purpose of its organization? The 
Churches, the University, and the Edu- 
cation Society, are all bound together 
by a common interest and end, and 
neither can say to the other, ‘I have 
no need of thee.’”'® The Education 
Society, during its last year, had 
twenty-two beneficiaries, The amount 
received from all sources, was $2,670. 
The esteemed General Agent, Rev. G. 
M. Spratt, during the last year, reported 
160 sermons. and 3,288 miles tra- 
velled. 

The University at Lewisburg has 
been favored with liberal benefactors, 
among whom stand conspicuous the 
names of Jayne, Crozer and Buck- 
nell,” who contributed last year, at 
one time, an aggregate of $25,000, and 
the names of Wattson, Creswell, Lud- 
wig, Moore, Keen, Davis, and others 
who have given time, and money, and 
prayers. The whole amount thus far 
secured, including the New Jersey Pro- 
fessorship, exceeds $150,000. Located 
in the heart of a vast State, which 
contains one-tenth of the population of 
the whole Union, and specially sus- 
tained by the Churehes of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, we anticipate a bright 
career of usefulness. The completion 
of its buildings would at once largely 
increase the number of its students, 
and we hope that generous hearts may 
not be wanting to complete in every 
respect that which has been so nobly 
begun. 


* Fourteenth Annual Report of the Pa. Bap 
EA. Soc., presented at Lewisburg, Aug. 16th, 1853 

* The first gave $12,500; the second $7,500, and 
the third $5,000. 
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Tue Krixe or Prussta; Reforming the 
Reformation. — Mr. Qneken furnishes a 
translation of an extraordinary declara- 
tion from the King of Prussia. It seems 
that the ecclesiastical authorities of West- 
phalia and the Rhine provinces desired the 
royal approbation for certain improvements 
in church order, from which they antici- 
pated great benefit to the national church. 
A cabinet order, printed “ for public infor- 
mation,” informs the consistories that the 
attempt to assist the church by constitu- 
tions and external ordinances is erroneous 


’ is its lan- 


and pernicious: “I recognize,’ 
guage, “alone in the apostolic directions 
for the external form of the church, and in 
their pure acceptance, the sole pledge for 
the well-being of our church. . . + In 
a word, I see, in obedience to the institu- 
tions of the primitive church, the consum- 
mation of the Reformation.” The conclusion 
of the document shows with some distinct- 
ness what are his majesty’s views of the 
primitive churches, and of his present 
ecclesiastical supremacy. 

‘As regards my position in the Evan- 
gelical National Church, and towards its 
organs the consistories, I have expressed 
my firm determination years ago,—to place 
my inherited position and authority in the 
Evangelical National Church into the ‘right 
hands.’ The ‘right hands,’ however, are 
‘apostolically formed churches,’ of small 
apparent size, in each of which the life, the 
order and the offices of the universal church 
of the Lord on earth are brought into 
activity, as in a little world, working for 
them ; in short, they are the independent, 
self-increasing creations by whicb, as with 
living stones, the apostles of the Lord 
commenced the building of his visible 
church, and in the fire of persecution 
secured victory for her. These ‘churches’ 
are the ‘right hands’ into which alone I 
shall joyfully place my ecclesiastical power, 
which weighs heavily upon me.” 


Accrssrons.—Rev. Mr. Ringelsdorff, pas- 
tor of the Reformed Church at Volmarstein, 
a town not far from Elberfield, has laid 
down his office, been baptized, and united 
with the Baptists. What a trial of faith! 
So severe was the conflict that, he declared 
that death appeared to him a small matter, 
and he even desired that the Lord might 
take him away. This the Lord did not do, 


| 
/ 


but gave him power to break through every 
obstacle. 

When he communicated to the Superin- 
tendent his resignation of his pastoral 
charge, he received for answer that he 
would be formally discharged from it on 
the following Monday, and that meanwhile 
he might officiate once more in his church. 
The edifice was crowded. He read for the 
last time the liturgy of the church, then 
mounted the pulpit, and in an affectionate 
discourse answered the question “Why 
goest thou?” He concluded: “ For your 
sakes and for God's sake I was compelled 
to lay down my office. But to the end of 
my days I shall bear Volmarstvin on my 
heart and continue to love all of you.” 
Eighteen members of his late church have 
applied for baptism, and the case has 
aroused a remarkable spirit of inquiry in 
all that region. 

Mr. Ringelsdorff has since been preach- 
ing in various places with evident power 
and effect.—Of course he has opposition, 
but nothing has happened to him of a vio- 
lent character more serious than to have 
mud thrown at him by a mob of boys. 

In Hesse, a brother who has been em- 
ployed as a missionary to the Jews, has 
also come forward, against strang opposi- 
tion, to bear witness to the truth and order 
of thé gospel, and three school-masters 
recently converted have renounced the 
state church. These occurrences are such 
as we can hardly appreciate, from the 
strong prejudices against the dissent that 
prevails in all Germany, and the stern op- 
position of governments like that of Hesse. 
Thus God is raising up men for our German 
churches, and the demands on our liberality 
will be increased in proportion. 

Rey. James Colder, a missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in China was 
baptized by Rev. Mr. Johnson, at Fuh-chau 
on the 10th of November, together with 
three Chinese converts. Thus both at home 
and in foreign Jands, “true union,” in 
the “one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” is 
continually gaining ground, 

Rev. Richardson Griggs, a Cumberland 
Presbyterian minister, who was baptized 
last August, in Bond county, Illinois, has 
lately been ordained pastor of a newly con- 
stituted church, consisting of se santana bap- 
tized Methodists. 


| 
| 
| 
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Swepen.—The great religious movement 
in Sweden has for some time attracted the 
interested attention of all Evangelical 
Christians. Not finding their 


wants met in the established 
large numbers of the 


spiritual 
churches, 
vedes are obliged to 
seek their Christian edification.in other 
ways. Many have become Baptists. They 
are persecuted under obsolete laws, revived 
and enforced under the inst 


Lutheran clergy. The king is understood 
to be decidedly 


y in favor of toleration. The 
ese pious people have aroused 
on to the rights of conscien 


Sy 


‘ 


igation of the 


sufferings of t} 
public attenti 
and measures 


ce, 
will undoubtedly be taken to 
hanges in the laws. 
two Baptists haye 


secure ¢ It is said that 


been elected to the Diet. 


Baptist Coturce at Hountsvitur, Mo,— 


At a recent meeting in Huntsville, B. N. 
Tracy, Esq., chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, reported that $6,500 had been raised 


for the purpose of erecting in that t 


College, to be under the control of the Mt. 
Pleasant United Baptist Association, « who 
have obligated themselves to endow 
institution with the 


vided we erect a building, worth not less 
than $10,000, of which ¢ 


33,500 are yet 
to be raised.” A committee was appointed 


to report a plan for the building 
vision was made for e 
tion. 


own a 


said 


sum of $25,000, pro- 


» and pro- 


ontracting for its erec- 


The Greenbrie 
Virginia, are e 
School, at Gre 


1, of 


r Baptist Associatioy 
ndeavoring to endow a High 
*y Sulphur Springs, A lot of 
20 acres has been obtained, and efforts are 


making to raise $5,000 for buildings, &e. 


ANoTHER Misstoxary Gone.—The 
ful intelligence has been received that Mrs. 
0. ©. Harris, wife of the Rey, Norman 
Harris, of the Karen Mission, diedat Shway- 
&yeen, one of the new mission 
Burmah, on the 25th of Nov. 


sixth member of our foreign 
corps whose decease h 
the last annual me 


pain- 


stations in 
This is the 
missionary 
as been reported since 
eting of the Union. 
hin 

Suppex Dearn 


IN THE PULPrT.— Rey. 
John B. Me 


. achum, colored, pastor of the 
Pirst African Church in St. Lonis, fel] dead 
in the Pulpit on Sunday, February 20th, 


while reading his text. His disease was 
an affect ie w 


é 48 former] 
® slave in Vir 7 


as set free, and 
at one time, he 
of a large 


ge coopering 
» and next an extensive dealer 


establishment 
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; ro larce amount 
in real estate, and owner of a large am - 
werses Ui 

stock. But for rever *' 
! 13 tawe fet 

fortune, it is supposed he would hav ° ' 
As it 1 


‘ortable fortune. 


of steamboat 


i S100.000 
his family $300,000 or $400,000. 


he leaves the mac 


Wowrperrvun Reyryat.—The who 
ber of converts baptized | i 
i ntiary, * 

Black, in the tiar} 


und scru- 


Kentucky 
The utm : tj0D 
tiny has been employed in the examinati 
of the profe 


twenty-one. 


st caution 


essed converts. 


Colpor- 
lication 


Rev. A. B. Harris, 


A Lanorer.—} 


teur of the American Baptist P : his 
Society, gave the following synopsis of B 

labors for the past year in Lllinois. 
I have 


travelled 3,406 miles, mad 


family visits, pres 


e 944 
] 


vered 22: 
held 144 
hopeful 


Amount of cash ¢ ollec 


conversions 


Slaves, 3,204,213; 
The total-square 
the United Stat 


The 


number of 


48 061. The 


‘ : value of 
States 18 Set down at g 
Stat >, i . | na . eer 298 sol, 
church property estimated at 25/,< oF, 
: : . M 14 934 S20. 
and the number of attendants at 14,2: 


The total 
common schoo 
4,089,507. 

In the 
there are 235 


and 27,159 Pupils, 


come 1s—from endov 
tion, $15.45 


teachers, 92,000: 


r . . ‘ . nent. 
Their total income is—from endowm 
~ 


oli 
182,594; taxation $4,686,414; publ 
. " ‘ wy $9 147,- 
funds, $2,574,669 - other sources, $2, , 
> snademie® 
853 - aggregate, 9,591,530. Of engi 
6.032 with 
and other schools there rs 


are 
teachers and 261,362 pup 
annual income 


Their 
12,207 a 


£oas.- 
$288 


is: from endowments, 
; taxation, $14,202; 
$114,788; other sources 
$4,653,849. 


a fun ds, 
509 


The total number of individuals in - 
United States over 20 years of age, in 1850, 
who could not read or write, was 962,87 
whites, and 90.599 free colored: Natives 


-9 9 
858,306; Foreign, 195,514; total, 1,053,420. 


Sr = > Se 
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CreLesratep Caurcenes 1x Evropr.—In 
an exchange, we find the following extract, 
giving the statistics as to the comparative 


Portuguese converts for this work, and when 


| the funds for their support are secured, they 


capacity of the most celebrated Churches | 


in Europe— 
Persons. Sq. Yards. 


Et. Peter's, 54,000 13,500 
Milan Cathedral, 37,000 9,250 
St. Paul’s, at Rome, 32,000 8.000 
St. Paul’s, at London, 25,000 6,400 
St. Petronia, at Bologna, 24.000 6,100 
St. Sophia’s, Constantinople, 23,000 5,750 
Florence Cathedral, 14,300 6,075 
Antwerp Cathedral, 24.000 6,000 
St. John, Lateran, 22,900 5.925 
Notre Dame, at Paris, 21,000 5 250 
Pisa Cathedral, 13,000 8.250 
St. Stephen’s, at Vienna, 12,400 3,100 
St. Dominic’s, at Bologna, 11,000 3,000 
St. Peter’s, “ 11,400 2,850 
Cathedral of Vienna, 11,100 2,745 
St. Mark’s, Venice Le 1,750 


Revierous Denomi~ations im MAssa- 
cuusEetts.—The Mass. Register states the 
numerical strength of the different religious 
sects in Massachusetts as follows—Baptists, 
$2,330, under the care of 265 pastors, Con- 
gregationalists, (Trinitarians) 67,688, with 
380 pastors. Christians, 2000, with 31 
ministers. Episcopalians, 5,609, with 57 
pastors. Freewill Baptists 1500, with thir- 
teen clergymen. Friends, about 800, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, 24,000 with 300 sta- 
tioned ministers (including local preachers 
having charge of societies). Roman Catho- 
lies, 240,000, with a Bishop and 65 priests. 
Shakers, about 600, divided into fourunited 
societies. Swedenborgians, nearly 2000, 
with 5 ministers. Unitarians, 150 societies 
(members not stated,) with 125 clergymen. 
Wesleyan Methodists, 1000, with 15 pastors. 


Brazit.—A gentleman who for months 
has been engaged in distributing the word 
of God in this Roman Catholic 
finds the Brazilians quite 12 nme 
addressed on the subject of a purer and 
better religion than their own; they ac- 
knowledge their need of it, and never refuse 
the Bible or religious tracts, Portuguese 
Testaments and tracts are received with 
eagerness by Custom House officers, coffee 
stowers, and sailors, (Portuguese or Brazil- 
ian,) and they are read; applications are 
often made for them by Romanists them- 
selves. The conviction is deep and earnest 
that the country, at least a portion of it, is 
quite prepared for the sowing of the seed of 
God’s truth, with the prospect of a rich and 


abundant. harvest. He suggests to the A. | 


and F.C. Union, to send out six colporteurs 
88 Soon as possible. Excellent men are the 


will be sent forthwith. 


In the reign of William IIT., or 150 years 
ago, the freeholders of England and Wales 
were divided into Conformists, 2,477,254, 
Protestant Nonconformists, 108,676, Roman 
Catholics, 13,856. In 1851, out of 34,967 
places of worship, the Nonconformists have 
20,890 chapels, capable of containing 5,034, 
864 persons,—the Established Church, 14, 
077, capable of holding 5,217,915 people. 
The churchesare much less frequented than 
the chapels, so that the dissenters have a 
decided majority of worshippers in the 
kingdom, . 

The Particular or Calvinistie Baptists in 
England and Wales had 926 chapels in 
1842. In 1851, they had 1,947, having 
built in nine years half as many places of 
worship as the Established Church did in 


twenty years. 


Tue Liqvor Law.—Of the 544 ministers 
of Massachusetts, who were asked by the 
Massachusetts State Temperance Committee 
“ Are you in favour of the Maine law?” 537 
said yes, and 7 No. Of those saying no, 3 
were Congregationalists, 2 New Jerusale- 
mites, 1 Unitarian, and 1 Baptist. 

The Augsburg Confessional comprehends 
the creed of the Lutherans, while the Hei- 
delberg Catechism is that of the German 
Reformed. The former have nearly 1,000 
ministers and two thousand churches in the 
United States, while the latter report 197 
ministers and 562 churches. The former 
have eight or ten theological seminaries and 
a large number of colleges, while the latter 
report two or three of each. The former 
have about thirty-one synods, while the 


latter haye two or three. 


Farat Acomwents rs 1853.—During the 
year 1853, there were, on the different rail- 
roads in the United States according to 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, about 150 fatal 
accidents. The number of persons killed 
was about 250, and of wounded about 
500, Of fatal steamboat accidents there 
were about 30, with an aggregate of about 
330 killed and 200 injured. There were 
about 130 lives lost in the United States by 
conflagration. By disasters at sea, in all 
parts of the world, not less than 15,000 
lives have been lost. Of fatal accidents 
caused by natural phenomena, the chief 
has been three terrible earthquakes, one at 
Cumana, in Venezuela; one at Shiraz, in 


722 


7M ay 


| 


ny ee One 


Persia, and one at St. 


Jago de 
There was loss of life 


Cuba. 
to a moderate degree 


by various less violent earthquakes, and by 
numerous tornadoes in Ameri 


ca and else- 
where, making fi 


© the year, 100,000 killed. 
etna 


Pri sbyterian Theologica} Se 


minaries (0. 
8.) are 


said to have the following numbers 
Princeton, 108 - Alleghe 
Prince Edward, 25: 
Danville, 2] : 
251. 


in attendance: 


Columbia, 35; 
and New Albany, 4. Total, 


—_—__. 


F TRANSLATIONS.—The fol 


f lowing 


ORDER 0 


table shows the manner and ord¢ r of ti 


in wW hich the 
English: 


me 


Bible was translated into 


Date. 


Translators. 

706, Adhelm, Saxon Psalms. 
Egbert’s four Gospels. 

» Bede’s St. John’s Gospel 


» Alfred’s version of the 


Daenlene 
*Saltns, 
6 1340, Rolle’ 


8 (or Hampoles’s Psalms. 


(380, Wiclif’s Bible. 
“ 1526 Tyndale’s New Testament. 
” 1530, ——- Pentateuch. 
#4 ot ) Jonah. 


—, G. Joye, Isaiah. 

+> Jor, Paral. Song of 
Moses, 

ee 1535, Coverdale’s Bible. 

** 1537, Matthew’s (i. 
Bible. 

Cranmer’s Great Bible. 

——, Taverner’s Bible. 

“ 1560, Geneva Bible. 

1568, Bishops’ B 

$s 1582, Rheims? 


¢ J. Roger’s) 


4: 1529, 


ible, (Parker’s. ) 


N. Testament, (Cath. 
Trans.) 


“1609, Douay Bible. (Cath. 
“ 1611, Authorized Version. 


Trans.) 


— 


Tae Russian who lose 


s afriend by death. 
in winter, I 


uuts him behind the door, and 


r some mont} 


u 8. 


makes q room-mate of him fo 


This seems out of order tous; but when you 
come to refi 


ect that people“ keep” in I 

and that the ground is so frozen in mi i-win- 
ter, that digging graves is 
hewing granite, the 

of reasonab] 
of decorum. 


Lussia, 


tantamount to 
practice assumes 


a di gree 
eness that quite 


eXcusesits want 


_ 


Wonder if it is so? 
&Tows the more 
has jus 


that the ric 


stingy he becoms. 


t remarked, that he 
with some 


they had but 4; 
their coffers, they 
sums as before. 


her one 
A friend 
is acquainted 
£4ve liberally when 
thousands fill 
sive just about the same 
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. << 
STATES- 


RELATIVE Popv.ation OF THE mm 
4 ; sontains @ Gia; 
The New York Times contain 


illustrating the relative pr _— we of 
tion of the several States and wn axty 
the American Union during the lest” 
years. Arkansas is 

held the sams 


years since her existence. oat 

§ i higher, and fifteen lowe 

States stood higher, and f ae 
tartet Those 

1850 than when they started. ‘ + at the 

+ - 7 with their rans = 

have risen and fallen, with th ‘ raced, 


. . > the period emu 
beginning and end of the peri 
are the following : 


iiisen. 
Pennsy lvania, from 
New y rk 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Tenness 


teow @m oO eb 


Indiana 


ee ee »2 to Il 
sa: EE eee eee - ° 
at ee 4 to 20 

| ooewereee ? o 
Michigan .......:. one anesee 9 to 24 


1 to 

Virginia, from ....c.s00.-ssseess0e0ee** eto § 
Massachusetts ............0000000+09"* $ to 10 
North Carolina .............-+s+00+* "gto IT 
Maryland . > to 14 
South Carol Sto 31 
Commoctiout 2.0.2... .<.c0cccsesseostsere 9 to 19 
New Jersey ..........0...0+- ae ee 10 to 92 
New Hampshire ..............0:0+ +--+" 11 to 23 
Verein iit. al die vel 4 to 28 
Rhode Island |............-. 15 to 50 
Delaware 


A Spiexpip 
paragraph in re 


ard to 
mond found in South America. “Times: 
the money column of the Lond wen wo8 


“One of the largest diamonds kn 
deposited yesterday at the B oe pee 
by a London house, to whom it Ww 
signed from Rio Janeiro. ee op 
carats, or 24 ounces, and its estimate . 
according to the scale, $1,250,00 It 


. - t fla%, 
to be of the finest water, and withou who 


nglsnd 
Uo 

= con- 
ht is 954 


Its weig! 
j value, 


- enid 


lave 
and was found by a negro siave, 
received his freedom as a reward. 


Frenco Prorestants.—A precious dis- 
covery for the history of the Reformed 
Churches of France has lately been made 
by M. Eugene Hagg of Paris, in the public 
library of Geneva. It is the manuscript 


history of French Protestants in the various | 


places whither they fled for refuge, a work 
composed about a century ago by Pastor 
Antoine Court. As is well known, Court 
was one of the men whose faith and zeal 
principally contributed to sustain Protest- 
antism in France, during the reign of Louis 
XV., when its legal existence was inter- 
dicted, and the chiefs of the Reformed 
Churches were either banished or dead. 
Court published, in 1760, a History of the 
Camisards, but he had not time to bring to 
light his great work, L’Histoire du Refuge. 
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liberal donation he desired to make. Trust- 
ing, however, in God, he subscribed £300 
to the fund. Zhe same night he received a 
remittance of just £300 from a debtor, 
whom he had regarded as a bankrupt, and 
who had previously evaded all attempts to 
eollect the sum due, 


A Nosre Hearted Wire.—A romantic 
story of female devotedness has just been 
circulated at Valence. It is stated that a 
Prussian woman, named Hipson, has been 


| working in male attire as a navvie on the 


In 1784, after the death of Court de Gobe- | 
| thers and sisters,” her husband and her 


lin, son of Antoine Court, the unedited 
manuscript of this work was lost, and from 
that time no trace of it could be found. It 
is, therefore, a most unexpected circum- 
stance that it has at length been discovered 
amongst other papers deposited in the 
library of Geneva. It will be curious and 


interesting to compare L’Histoire du Re- | 


fuge, by Court de Gobelin with that pub- 
lished by M. Weiss, who had not seen the 
former, and to show how each confirms the 
other, up to the time when that of M. Weiss 
necessarily leaves behind that of an histo- 
rian who died in 1781. 


Par Bacx.— The first free church edifice in 
Scotland was erected in Perthshire, at the 
expense of a member of the British House 
of Commons, who was active in the mea- 
sures resulting in the famous Disruption. 


He had seen such structures built of wood 


in America, and employed that material for 
his church. On his estate were immense 
quantities of larch timber, previously value- 
less.—His carpenters were so pleased with 
the larch, and extolled it so highly, that it 
soon came into vogue for various purposes, 
and the result has been that he has since 
received a sum annually from the sale of 
his larch-trees greater than the entire cost 
of his church. Thus is benevolence re- 
warded. There is that scattereth, and 
yet increaseth.” 

This most eminent and excellent gentle- 
man was waited on for a subscription at the 
time that efforts were in progress for the 
erection of the manse fund of the Free 
Church. He had then but recently come 

to the possession of his estates, which 
were much encumbered, and knew not 
where he should secure the means for the 


railways, for more than five years. She had 
an infirm husband and four children; their 
family were starving; she disguised herself, 
worked hard, and had her wages advanced 
for her assiduity; with her earnings she 
supported her pretended “ father” and “bro- 


children. When her secret was discovered 
gifts poured in upon her from the neighbor- 
hood, and work more suited to her sex has 


been provided. 


MisrLacement oF A Letrer.—The Pa- 
ris Moniteur, in announcing the presenta- 
tion of the American Minister, makes one 
of the most delicious mistakes in English 


| ever yet committed in France. It takes 


the Y which stands for Mr. Mason’s mid- 
dle name, makes a small y of it, and tacks 


| iton to the end of John, thus: “ Johny Ma- 
| son was presented yesterday.” Probably 


this was the first time that Johny ever 
figured in a State paper or an official organ. 


Lent waicn Commences ON WEDNES- 
DAY, is an old Saxon word, signifying Spring. 
The Lenten Fast means, therefore the Spring 
Fast. The first day of Lent is called Ash 
Wednesday, from a custom in the ancient 
church of fasting in sackcloth with ashes 
upon the head, in token of penitence and 
humiliation. 


Tue SprairvuAL TYRANNY or SysTems.— 
Oh my God, may I count no man master, 
but make me as a little child, and may I 
take my lesson as the Bible offers it to me. 


It’s no my view o’ human life, that a man’s 
sent into the world just to save his soul, an’ 


| creep out again.— Alton Locke. 


Insaniry axp Svicipzr.— Rey. H. §&. 
Spencer, a highly respectable clergyman of 
the Baptist Denomination, who has been 
under treatment in the Lunatic Asylum at 
Utiea, the last few months, committed sui- 
cide on Sunday, Feb, 26, 


r 
| 
| 


Editors Book Shelf 


A Book op Prays or Cuvrocnes AND Par- 
SONAGES. Published under the 
the (ez ntral 
General 


direction of 
appointed by the 
Congregational Convention, Octo- 
ber, 1852, comprising designs by Upjohn, 
Downing, R Wheeler, Wells, Austin, 
ckus and Reeve, Pub. 
l Burge #a & Co., New York. 


Committee 


enwiek, 
Stone, Cleveland, Ba 
lished by Danie 

We are re 
the directio 
this book. 
character 


joiced to see a movement in 
n indicated by the issuing of 
Nothing of a practical secular 
was more needed among the 
churches in this country. The work is 
prepared and printed in really superb style, 
It contains eighteen fine colored lithograph 
prints of church buildings 
convenient, economical 
churches, which every con 
building, unless they h 
& professional architec 
There are 


»models of chaste, 
Structures for 
gregation about 
ave the services of 
t, ought to examine, 
also 


cuts of sections, ground 


plans, ete., from which an intelligent me- 
chanic could construct the entire 


buildings, 
The cost is variec 


l from $800 to $2,500 and 
upwards, calculating the price of materials 
and labor in the Vicinity of New York. 

There are various valuable 
Suggestions in the lette 


which ought to be 


hints and 
T-press of the yolume 
pondered and understood 
by those Proposing to build, 


To some of 
these we 


shall hereafter allude, 
plans of neat and be 


also given, 


We have often been griey 
at the miserable ¢ 


Several 
autiful Parsonages are 


ed and pained 
aste and economy that is 
exhibited in the erection of church edifices, 
We have seen not a few buildings that 
have cost from $4,000 to $10,000, which 
have been inferior in taste, capacity and 
convenience to some of these models, the 
cost of which is estimated at from $1,500 to 
$3,000. Building committees will find it 
the wisest economy, if they 
an architect, to iny 
chase of this v 


do not employ 
est $10.00 in the 


pur- 
olume, 


A Hour ror ALL, 


clagon mode 0 


or the Gravel Wall and 
SF Building, is the title 


of a 
volume of 192 


neat 12mo, pages laid upon 
our shelf by Fowler, Wells & Co., of 23 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


show the ®uperiority, 
stability, of &ravel con 
superiority in convenie 
the octagon form of bu 
to construct the entire 
and broken stones, 


It attempts to 
in cheapness and 
crete walls, and the 
nee and capacity of 
ilding, It proposes 
wall of lime, gravel 
A beautiful print of 


Mr. Fowler’s own octagon dwelling, se 
stories high, and presenting a very we 
Some appearance, and various other “ 
and drawings embellish and illustrate t 
work, Mr. Fowler contends that ashore 
houses, church edifices, ete., can be erect 
of these materials and in this form ne 
economically and with at least equal goo 
taste as any other. The work we thin 
worthy the study of builders. 

Memora or Mas. Saran D. Coen 
Missionary in Arracan, by Mrs, A. 
Edmond. Pe 

This isa new missionary memoir of ” 
pp., well Written, and issued in pees 
style by the American Baptist ye 
Society. Simply as a memoir of an inte C1 
gent, amiable and godly woman it is we 
worth the study of Christians; but when 
We add to t} : that a 
Wonderful mission of modern nee 
Winning of the Karens to Christ—it pews 
greater than that of aD) 
With the heroism, the adventure, 
the self-sacrifice, the strange scenes pga 
new land, the striking characteristics of -” 
unknown people, there is associated & _ 
sciousness of truth, of reality, that inve# 
it with an interest to which fiction ca” 
never attain. 


iis her relations te 


sesses a charm 


romance, 


These missionary memoirs 
should be in every Christian family. 

Tue Cave op Macpuenan, and a 
poems, by James Challen, is an even! 
neat 12mo volume which the Pastor of t . 
“ Disciples’ Church” in this city has ora 
to the world. The author has been favore 
by the visits of the muses, and seems t0 
have entertained them with enthusissmy 
and to have translated their inspirations 
with a good measure of freedom and poste 
spirit. We had marked several passages 
for mention, but have room only for . 
verse, describing the fall of the manna i 
the wilderness. 


o un- 
“The manna came unasked, unsought, 
known ‘ 
- d grain 
Where harvests ne’er were reaped and g 
was never sown, wh. 
When wrapt in sleep it fell the camp — ’ 
Gently as dew upon the thirsty ie 
Small as the tiny coriander seed, —— 
It strewed the camp the hungry tribes 
feed ; - iy” ‘ 
Pearly and white around their tents or 
The bread of heaven sufficient for eac 
At early dawn the morning task pogeer Ww 
To gather what they need ere spoile 
summer’s sun.” 


OUR OWN 


NOOK. 125 


Four Sermons preached in reply to Dr. 
Baker’s work on Baptism, by Rev. J. W. D. 
Creath of Huntsville, Texas. 

Dr. Baker, the well known Evangelist of 
the Presbyterian Church, and more recently 
the President of the College at Huntsville, 
Texas, preached the sermons, designed to be 
the basis of a book on this subject, in 
Huntsville, and a reply was at once elicited 
from the Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
We are glad to know that we have brethren 
in every section of the country fully com- 
petent to answer the arguments, or rather 
refute the assertions, of our learned Pedo- 
baptist friends however far they may wan- 
der. Brother Creath has very effectually 
and in a good spirit demolished the struc- 
ture which Dr. Baker took great pains to 
build, from corner stone to coping. Since 
the discussion last Spring Brother Creath 
has baptized between sixty and seventy 
eonverts in his field of labor, and the 
strength and influence of the Baptists in 
the county have greatly increased. 


ee 


Our Own Book. 


Back Numsers.—The unanticipated de- 
mands for the “ Memorial” delight us much, 


and yet distress us a little. The distress is 


the issuing of such a work, very much res 


grets that he has not been able to secure the 
completion of the portrait of Mr. Oncken 
for the present number. It is in the hands 
of the artist, who is pushing it forward as 
rapidly as is consistent with the faithful 
execution of the work. We trust that its 
superior beauty and excellence will justify 
the delay to our readers. It will, certainly, 
be ready for the May number, when it 
will be accompanied by a sketch of the 
progress of the Baptist cause in Germany, 
and a notice of the life and labors of this 
apostle to the land of Luther, and of his in. 
choate reformation. The cost of this engray- 
ing alone will equal the expense of publish. 


| ing an entire number, including paper, 


occasioned by the fact that the first num- | 


bers of the present volume are exhausted, al- 
though more than 10,000 copies were printed, 
and yet they are called for, 


We will send | 


the Memorial for a year to subscribers, com. | 


the entire set, that they may be preserved 
for binding. 
mine whether or not to reprint the January 
and February Numbers, It will depend upon 
the number of copies called for. We will 
keep 4 list of all requesting them, and if 
there should be enough to warrant the ex- 
pense, will furnish them hereafter. Mean- 
while we will send the numbers, regularly, 
from March onward to the close of the year, 
or will commence with any subsequent 
month subscribers may indicate, and for- 
ward twelve consecutive numbers for $1. 
We will do the best we can to satisfy the 
desires of our friends. Our brethren who 
have sent us clubs will please notice this, 
and explain to subscribers. 


Pornrnairt or Rey. J. G. Oncxen.—The 


We are yet ata loss to deter- | 


Proprietor of the Memorial not having been | 


previously aware of the unavoidable perplex- 
ing delays almost necessarily connected with 


binding, ete. 


printing, 


Former Votumes.—We made out a list 
for numbers of last year’s Memorial, re- 
quested by our friends who had failed to 
receive them, and sent it to Mr. Hatch, the 
former Proprietor. He writes us that his 
office has been burned out and the list, and 
all the back numbers, except some complete 
volumes, that were in the Bindery, have 
been destroyed. 


A Group or Portrairs.—We are making 
arrangements to procure on a steel plate, 
for a future number of the present year, the 
portraits, in one group, of the three brothers 
—Rev. Elisha Tucker, D.D., Rev. Levi 
Tucker, D.D., and Rey. Charles Tucker, 
who have so closely followed each other to 


mencing with any month. Yet many desire | the home of the redeemed. The plate will 


be accompanied with biographical notices 
of each. 


Ir 1s Foury; to send back numbers 
through the Post Office and not to write the 
Name, Post Office, and State of the Person 
wishing it discontinued, on the cover or on 
the wrapper. We have no means of discoy- 
ering which one of our thousands of subscri- 
bers is foolish enough to want it discon- 


| tinued; though we should think that any 


one capable of sending such .a message, 
without giving their name and residence, 
likely to be the very person. We do not 
wish to send the Memorial to any who 
imagine that they are favouring us by tak- 


| ing it. Whenever it is not worth to the 


reader $1 a year, pray stop it. We ask no 
charity. We can erase a name from our 
books a little quicker than we can insert 
one, if we only know where to find it. 


Baptisms 


Churches, 


Sand Mount’n, Jacks: n, 


Greensboro’ 
Hot Springs, 


Harvey, 
Horton, 


Che Monthly Record. 


fs, 

Lenorted, 
ALABAMA, 

Countie 8. 


H. A. Williams, 


Greene, 
ARKANSAS, 
Hot Springs, J. T. Craig, 
British PRovinces. 
N. B. L. H. Marshall, 


N. 8. Jas. Stevens, 


Hughton, 2ch. 0. W. 


Wallace 
Walsingham, 


Wilkinson, 
Waterford, 
Bridgeport, 


Washington, 


Smyrna, 
Concord, 
Macedonia, 
Pleasant Hill, 


Peach’s Mill, 
Goshen, 
Rockford, 
Dell Prairie, 
Monmouth, 
Upper Alton, 
Berlin, 
Paris, 

Mt. Olive, 
Harmony, 
Peoria, 
Barry, 
Carrollton, 
Ottawa, 
Winchester, 


Stilesville, 
Morgantown, 
Bethlehem, 
Rossville, 
South Bend, 
Bethel, 
Little Flock, 


Burnett’s Ck., 


Mud Creek, 


Pennsyl’burg, 


Claton, 
Belleville, 


Dela’re Town, 
Tuckabachee, 


toad, 


J. E. Cogswell, 


Cornecticur. 
Windham, C. Willett, 
New London, W. Munger, 
Fairfield, Wm. Reid, 


District or Couumera, 


(Navy Yard.) J. Cole, 


GEORGIA, 
Cobb, 


“ . 


H, A, Williams, 
Carroll, ad ba 
Paulding, 


ILLINOIS. 
St. Clair, B. O. Keele, 
G. W. Carter, 
J. Smith, 
Cc. L. Fisher, 
R. Newton, 


Vermillion, 
Winabago, 
Adams, 
Warrer, 
Madison, 
Sangamon, L. Schofield, 
Edgar, G. W. Riley, 
St. Clair, J 
Macoupin, 
Peoria, 
Pike, 
Greene, 

La Salle, 
Scott, 


- Brown, 

J. V. Rhodes. 
H G. Weston, 
8. F. Holt, 
Alvin Bailey, 
W. G. Clark, 
H. H. Stockton 


’ 
INDIANA. 

Hendricks, 

Morgan, 

Pike, 

Clinton, 

St. Joseph, 

Henry, 

Vigo, 

White, 

Rush, 


5 eek: 
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J... Smith, 
T. 8. Ames, 


D. M. Stark, 
M. A. Kerr. 
Wn. Golding, 
Mr. Roberts, 
“ . 
Hendricks, Jno. Vawter, 
Typran TeRRrrory, 
(Cherokees ) L. 


Downing, 
(Creeks,) 4 


Hi. F. Buckner, 


Administrators. No. 


13 
21 


Ch u rch €8. 
Davenport, 
Jefferson, 


Burlington, 


Louisville, 
Louisville, 
Sulphur Spr’g, 
Union, 
Liberty, 

Newh pe, 
Long Lick, 


Salem, 
Concordia, 


Baltimore Chu 
Vienna. 


Lowell, 

“ 
Boston Church 
Southwick, 


Vicksburg, 
Spring Bayou, 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, 
St. Louis, 
Union, 
Belleview, 
Liberty, 
Trenton, 
Bear Creek, 
Versailles, 
Sugar Creek, 
Oak Ridge, 


Plainfield, 
Plainfield, 
Flemington, 


Allowaystown, § 


New York, 
is3 ae 
Albany, 
Carmel, 
Brooklyn, 
Palmyra, 
Cuba, 
Factory ville, 
Weedsport, 
Clyde, 
Kendall, 
Owasco, 
Clifton, 


Fabius, 


Iowa. 
Counties. 
E. M. Miles, 
Wm. Elliott, 
G. J. Johnson, 


Scott, 

Henry, 

Des Moines, 
KENTUCEY. 

(Walnutst. ch.) W. W. Everts, 

(East ch., S. H. Helm, 


0. H. Morrow, 
R. Woodward, 
T. W. Feits, 
8. Arnet, 

0. H. Morrow, 


Simpson, 
Logan. 


LovIsIANA. 
Catahoula, W.J. Lacy, 


MARYLAND. 
rches, 


Dor hester. 


J. Hi. Phillips, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
D.C. Eddy, 
Howe, 


1 Ch.) 
3 Ch.) 


eas, 


[ISSISSIPPL. 


Warren, T. J. Fisher, 


Anderson, 


Th.) I. R, 
D. D. Reed, 
J. Teasdale, 


R. P. Gentry; 


24 Ch., 

3a Ch. 

St. Francois, 
Washington, 
Washington, - 
Grundy, A.F 
Clark, P. 
Morgan, 


Martin, 
Turner, 

S. Driskell, 
B. B. Black, 
J. W. Row, 

New Jensey. 

First Ch., 8. J. Drake, 
Second Ch. 


Hunterdon, 


Browne, 
Knox, 


T. Swaim, 


alem, F. T. Cailhoppe*> 


New Yore. 

(Laight st.,) IL Westcott, 
(Norfolk st..) T. Armitage, 

Lex Avenue.)P. F Jones, 
(Germans,) J. G. Oncken, 
Putnam, D. T. Hill, 
(Strong Ple,) E. E. L. Taylor, 
Wayne, W. R. Webb, 
Allegheny, A. T. Cole, 
Tioga, W. Coley, 

Cay uga, Ira Bennett, 
Wayne, S. P. Gilbert, 
Orleans, Wm. Putnam, 
Cayuga, W. H. Delano, 
Monroe, H. K. Stimson 
Onondaga, L. &. Livermore, 


» 


, 
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ows © 
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Oulo. 
Churches. 
Urbanna, Champaign, 
Rock Hill, 


Fredericktown, Knox, 
Zanesville, (First ch.,) 


“ (Market st.,) 
Ironton, Lawrence, 
Duck Creek, Hamilton, 
King’s Creek, 

Dalton, Wayne, 
Wooster, Wayne, 
New Carlisle, Clark, 
Newark, Licking, 
Nicholasville, 

Rowsburg, Ashland, 
Ashley, Delaware, 
Four Mile, Morgan, 
Mohawk, 

Unity, Columbiana, 
Evans Creek, Coshocton, 
Corsica, Morrow, 
Cambridge, Guernsey, 
Lancaster, Fairfield, 


Duncan’s Falls, Muskingum, 
Round Head, Hardin, 

N. Hampshire, Auglaize, 
Cincinnati, (Welch ch.,) 
Huntington, Lorain, 


D. Bryant, 

T. Jones, 

E. D. Thomas, 
D. E. Thomas, 

L. G. Leonard, 
J.M. Kelley, 

B. F. Harmon, 
W. Hawker, 

J. W. B. Tisdale, 
E. 'T. Brown, 


B. Thomas, 
G Sapp, 


Jas. Frey, Sr., 
J. T. Herbert, 
J. Frey, 

D. L Clouse, 
R. R. Whitaker, 


B. Y. Seigfried, 

8. T. Griswold, 

Geo, Sedgwick, 

S. M. Brower, 
“ 

J. E. Jones, 

J. B. Cresinger, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia Churches, 
Philadelphia, Fourth Ch., 


Germantown, Philada., 
Flatwoods, Fayette, 
Readsburg, 

White Deer, Lycoming, 
Derry, Montour, 
Zion, Clearfield, 
Upper Chest, - 
Hilltown, Bucks, 
Saltsburg, Indiana, 
Logan’s Valley, Blair, 
Carnarvon, 

Mt. Moriah, Fayette, 
Tamaqua, Schuylkill, 
Lacey ville, Wyoming, 


S’th Auburn, Susquehan’h, 
Pottsville, Schuylkill, 
Greensboro, Greene, 


B. Griffith, 
J. M. Richards, 
W. Hickman, 


I. W. Hayhurst, 
H. Essick, 
8. Miles, 

“ 
Chas. Cox, 
T. J. Penny, 
A. B. Still, 
J. Duer, 
J. M. Purinton, 
E. 8S. Widdemer, 
D. D. Gray, 
E. Sturdevant, 
J. H. Castle, 
Wim. Wood, 


Sourn Caroura. 


Anderson, A. Williams, 
Little River, Abbeville, “ 
TENNESSEE, 
Nashville, (1st Church,) J. M. Pendleton, 


Caney Valley, Hawkins, 
Pleasant Hill, 


N. Cate, 
B. Roberts, 


Smart’s, — Billingsly, 
Rehoboth, Choctaw, J. K. Ryan, 
VIRGINIA. 

Walker's Or’k, Giles, J. B. Lee, 

Newport, e poe: 

West Warren, Monongalia, 

St. Paul’s, , “ 

Union, J. Barnett, 

Wheeling, Ohio, J. Winter, 
Wood, E. Rector, 

“ 


W.C. Barrett, 


Counties. Administrators. No. 


52 
9 
45 
6 
9 
10 
29 


21 


ra 


a co Mm =I Co 


WISCONSIN. 


Churches, Counties. Administrators, No. 
Union, Rock, 33 
FOREIGN BAPrisMs. 

Bassein, Burmah, By Native Pas’s, 130 
Hong Kong, China, J. Johnson, 3 
Barisal, India, Mr. Page, 5 
Port au Prince, Haiti, W. 5. Judd, 6 

ToraL, 226 
Churches Constituter, 
Names, Where. When. Memb. 
Woodville, Wilkinson, Mi., Jan. 
Simpson, Ky., “ 20 
Wilson’s Creek, Knox, Ia., *“ >) 98. 16 
West Warren, Monongalia, Va., ae 12 
South River, Warren, Io., «20; 7 
Rock, Rock, Wis., Feb. 1, 16 
Weymouth Landing, Mass., “ toe 
| Nyack, Rockland, N. Y., . a, 
Friendship, Anderson, Ky., * oe 
Spring Branch, Switzerland,Ia, “ 18, 29 
Sterling, Philips, Ark., =~, 6 
Hartford, Washington, Wis., “ 25, 19 
Washington, (Fourth ch.) D.C. Mar., 4, 
Clayton, Hendricks, Ia., «. Shs 59 
Jones’ Set’ment, Fey .“ 26 19 
eto Church Eprifices. 
Where. When. Cost. 
Union, Armstrong, Pa. Jan. 1, $600 
Fork, Fluvanna, Va., a 1, F500 
Briscoe Run, Wood, Va., “8, 
Sante Fe, New Mexico, “ 15, 4,000 
Booth’s Creek, Va., . 
Lima, La Grange, Ia., Feb. 1, 
New Carlyle, Clark, 0., elms 
Genessee, Allegheny, N. ¥., “ 15, 2,500 
Chemung, N.Y, “ 16, 2,200 
Strattanville, Clarion, Pa., te . A 500 
Barry, Pike, IIl., “ 22, 4300 
Fitchburg, Worcester, Mass., Mar. 1,16,000 
Corinth, ‘luvanna, Va., “5, 1,600 


| J.M. Robinson, 
| J. N. Williams, 


Downers Grove, Du Page, TI1., 


Westfield, Chautaque, N.¥., 9, 3,500 
Ordinations. 

Names. Where. When. 
Pah-Poo, Newton, Burmah, Oct. 
Moung-Shaw, A, Maulmain, Burmah, Nov. 29, 
Jesse A. Hollis, Utica, Miss., Jan. 


Clarksville, Tenn., « 29, 
Dayid’s Fork, Ky, Feb. 3, 
Grand Ligne, C. W., > a 


Wm. R. Green, 


Wm. D. Ross, Oak Hill, IL, “«y 
Thos. Weaver, Richland, Ia., “ 41, 
R. 8. Johnson, Canton, 0., “ 2. 
H. H. Tinker, N. Stonington, Ct., “ 99 
S. De Blois, Chester, N. §., “ 26, 
J. H. Thwing, Fejee, Mo., « 98 
N. Judson Clark, Southington, Ct., Mar. 8, 
Thos. Mathews, Liberty, Ga., és 10, 
W. E. Watkinson, Manayunk, “ 93, 


Ministers Rec'd from Other Denomin’s. 


Names. From what Body, Where. 
| James Colder, Methodist, Fou Chan, China. 
- Wm. Kone, Methodist, Baltimore, Md. 


M. Montgomery, Presbyterian, Wilkinson Co., Mi, 
F. Holland, Moravian, Curwensyille, Pa, 
Mr. Ringelsdorff, Lutheran, § Yolmarstein, Ger. 
Asa Stephens, Methodist, Ta. 
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Deaths of Baptist Winisters, 


Names, Residences, Time. 
James Tripp, Assam, Nov. 18, 
Geo. Walker, Madison Co, Fla, Dec. 
Hermon Mercer, Ocheesa, F a, 
J. D. Green, Scotia, N.Y, 
J.B.Meacham, st 
Keuben Coffey, 


Jan. 
Fe b 
Louis, Mo, 

Owen Co., Ia., ss 
Utica, N. y 2 “ 
Yarmouth, N. B., Mar 
Montgomery, Ala, «“ 


Horace Spencer, 
Harris Harding, 
W. S. Lioyd, 


Glerical Remobals and Settlements. 


Names, Whence. Where. 
Alden, B. M., 
Baker, §., 
Capps, J., 
Clark, J. I. 
Cloud, A. E,, 
Cookson, J., 
Conn, G. F. C., 
Culver; L. W., 
Daniel, D. G., 
Davis, T.., 
Kdwards, R.A 
Fitts, H., Ashland, 
Freeman, K., Hlinchiey, 
Going, Kliab, 
Gratton, Ira, 
Graves, J, M., 
Green, M., 
Greenleaf, 
Hardwick, J. B., Riceville, Va. 
Hicks, Bela, W. Woost’k, Go. & monauk, Jl, 
Hickman, W, W . Flatwoods, Pa. 
Hill, R. C., Knoxville, Kingston, Mo. 
Hood, W. J. Camargo, Mi., Ark. 
Hotchkiss, V, R., Buffalo, Rochester, N.Y. 
Hunt, &. G.,, » a., Indianola, Io, 
Johnson, Ms Bluffton, Ia. 
Kimball, J. A, Ww harton, Tx. 
King, Dan., Kings Mt., Cal. 
Maine, RK. H., Winthrop, Ct. 
Main, H., Russell, N, az. 
Mellichamp, T. W Barnwell, §. 0, 
Merritt, 0. D., 
Morton, R. §,. 
Murphy, D. R., Freemont, 
Newgent, A, G., Benn’ville, Ky. 
Urr, James, 
Osborn, D., 
Pendleton, G, W., Colchester. Ct., 
Purinton, J. M., Smnithtield, Pa., 
ington, BR, 
Ripley, = 
Runyan, A. 3, 
Sansing, J. 
Silliman, Ez, P 
Skaggs, q. E., 
Slater, J. 


Rome, N. Y, Petersburgh, Va, 
Nashville, Ten,, Willm'bg, N. Y. 
Mt. Pisgah, Mo. W indmiil, Mo, 
Cloptou’s Mills, Henderson, Ga. 
Monticello, Ga. 
Dover, N. H. 
Morgantown, Va, 
Khinebeck, N. Y. 


Thomasville, Ga. 
Wantage, N. J., 


» Wate rtown, 


Reading, Mass. 
Ontario, 
Newton, Maas, 


Mass. 
Westfield, 0. 


Middleb’o, 


Palestine, Oswego, la 


Brighton, Mass, 
Murfreesboro’, 


Somerville, Ten. 


Ithica, 0, 


M iddleburg 
Warren, 


Saybrook, 


+ St. Helena, 
Henry, Metamora, 101, 
Wilmot Mt.N.s, 
Bodark, Mo 
Mo, 
Harrison Co, Va, lil. 
Exch’ ville, Pa. 
Jack’ ville, 11, 
Rowlesb’g, Va. 
Frederickst’n,0, 
Oxford, Ny, 
Brush Val. Pa. 


N. Germany, 


Tioga, 
Two Lick, 


anama, N.Y 


» Mystic Riy., Ct, 
Gentryville, 


Cannelton, Ia. 
Pt. l’vaca, Tex. 
Rochester, NLY, 
Princeton, Ala. 
Pella, lo. 


Towne, E. 0., 
Thwing, J, Ww, 
Wallace, M. M, 
Wheelock, A, 
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Wales Cen., N.Y, 


Perryville, Ala., Cedar Blog Mi, 
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RETURNS OF 1853. 


Associations, 


Bap. Total. 


Churches. 


MAINE. 1940 
1812 
1028 
2098 
1364 
1467 
923 
1434 
1481 
2325 
927 
1475 
1588 


Cumberland, 
Damariscotta, 
Saco River, 
Hancock, 
Waldo, 
Penobscot, 
York, 

Oxford, 
Kennebec, 
Lincoln 


; 


— ee ae 


Piscataquis, 


ww to tw to we & be 


Sowdoinkam, 


=~} we 


Washington 


to 


Total, 


New Hawpsarre. 204 

Newport, 9 121 1198 
1381 
1206 
1263 
1884 
189 
130 


Dublin, 15 
Portsmouth, 14 
Meredith, 19 
Salisbury, 15 
Milford, 16 
White Mountain, 5 
Unassociated, 


sy 


—_—_ 


8376 


Total, 96 


VERMONT. 
Addison county, 10 
Barre, 12 


560 
339 
59 
171) 


aie 
758 


Danville, 12 I 


3 
» 
’ 
Lamoille, 5! 
8 


Shaftsbury, 934 
Vermont, 18 913 
Windham county, 26 1952 
Woodstock, 18 40 


—_ 


110 178 
Massacuvserts. 


Total, Bei 
1345 
2030 
Boston, South, aoe 
Boston, North, ~~ 
Franklin, ‘ 42 bse 
1563 
4405 
899 
2059 
1569 
g17 
2008 
2359 
sods’ 
Total, 2: $2,508 


on, 


Barnstable, 
Berkshire, 


Lowell, 

Old Colony, 
Salem, 
Sturbridge, 
Taunton, 
Wachusett, 
Wendell, 
Westfield, 


Worcester, 


oe} +% ty , e 
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Aru. 3. G. Oncken. 


U | MIE time will come when the name 


of Oncken will be uttered in the 
Same breath with those of Luther and 


Calvin. His name will beas necessary | Is the Church of Christ to be perpetu- 


to complete the catalogue of German 
Reformers, as his work is necessary to 
the completion of the Reformation. 
Fitted by the grace of God, and guided 
by His providence along “a way he 
knew not,” he has been led to a posi- 
tion of immeasurable influence, and 
at greater personal sacrifice and suffer- 
ing than his predecessors endured, has 
laid the foundations of a more scrip- 
tural and thorough Reformation than 
they attempted. Taking the Apostles 
for his pattern and their instructions 
for his guidance, without waiting for 
the approval or permission of civil 
authorities, and even in defiance of 
their degrees, he has organized the 
churches of the disciples, according to 
the only Principles of polity recog- 
nized in the New Testament, upon an 
independent, voluntary and self-sustain- 
ing foundation. Every other method 
has proved a failure. The embrace of 
the state has suffocated every church 
that has endured it. Oncken has 
Started with the fundamental principle, 
that the interior spiritual life of indi- 
vidual Christians is the only reliable 
basis for the organization and perpe- 
tuity of pure and efficient Christian 
churches, his grand principle lies 
back of all controversies about ordi- 
nances. The essential difference be- 


tween Baptists and all other Christian | 


No 5 —9 


sects, is not, in the manner of the 
administration of a rite, nor even in 
the character and qualifications of the 
subjects of scriptural ordinances ; it is 
rather involved in these questions: 


ated in the earth through spiritual 
influences, or by hereditary descent ? by 


| a polity that keeps it separate from 


the world, or by a polity that renders 
the aid of unregenerate communities 
necessary to its existence? Standing 


upon the platform, that a gospel 


| church can properly be composed of 


such persons only as have practically 
received the gospel by faith, been justi- 
fied by the righteousness of Christ, 
and voluntarily confederated together 
to observe His laws, aid each other 
and promote His glory; Onacken has 
repudiated the authority of the state, 
renounced its aid, and even braved its 
hostility. He has expunged the dogma 
of infant membership—that ingenious 
scheme for enlarging the church by 
bringing the world into its commu- 
nion—which, necessarily, by its own 
legitimate workings, undermines the 
spirituality of the church that adopts 
it, and gradually but surely obliterates 
its essential primitive characteristics. 
In a word, he depends upon nothing 
in building up the churches of Christ 
but the grace of the Holy Spirit opera- 
ting upon individual hearts, and thus 
fitting them for holy fellowship and 
for efficient, loving and voluntary labor. 
That these were the principles upon 
which the primitive churches were 
constituted, is clear to every candid 
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mind familiar with the “ Acts of the 
Apostles.” The history of the world 
proves that this method of ¢hurch éx- 
tension, devised by our Lord and prac- 
tised by inspired Apostles, is the best 
and most efficient for attaining the 
ends proposed to be secured throu gh 
the agency of C hrist’ s churches. 

The Rev. J. G. Oncken has been 
honored by God as the prominent 
agent in commencing this E yangelical 
Reformation in Germ: iny, and we have 
therefore deemed that a brief sketch of 
his life and labors. would prove inter- 
esting and instructive to our readers, 

Jobn Gerhard Oncken was born of 
humble parentage in Varel, a small 
town in the Grand-Duchy of Olden- 
burg, January 26th, 1800. He was 
religiously educated in the Lutheran 
church, and was a Christian according 
to its mode of making Christians 
that land. That is, he was sprinkled 
in infancy, catechised, confirmed, in 
due time admitted to the Lord’s sup- 
per, and enrolled as a ful] mem] 


ver of 
the church. 


His Pastor at his confir- 
mation advised him to ree ord ina jour- 
nal, every day the deeds he had dons e; 
—to be sure and rec ord the good on the 
credit side, and the bad on the de 


bto r 
side, and then at the close of the week 
to cast up accounts, and he wo uld come 


out very well. “ Alas” said he, “I soon 


found the debtor side was filled, and 
nothing recorded on the credi/ side, 

So I closed the book and gave up kee p- 
ing an account,’ 

During a visit to Great Britain in 
his early manhood, he says: 

“T heard the gospel faithful] ly 
preached, for the first time in my life, 
It led me to study for myself, the re. 
vealed will of Christ. 


to him, and resoly ed to 
back to Germ; any.’ 


I gave myself 
carry the truth 


Immediately upon his conversion he 
commenced those 


personal ev vange lics a] 
labors, whic 


*h wherever pursued prove 
80 successful jn winning souls ty 
Christ. Before leaving Eng gland his 
first convert—a poor mulatto lad 


4A——Was 
won to Christ, 


He says: 
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“When I ais ursea V ~ ry 
on the love of Christ ¢ g ~ 
his large beau iful eyes 1 n d 
the tears freely flowed. We knelt 
together j und iT 
mercy: ; bar vers. 
He becam a 

He returned to Germany to lal r for 
the evan gelizing of his ntrymen, 
and for several years was Missionary 
of the Contin ntal Society and agent 
of the Edinburgh Bible Society. 

For several years the mind of Mr: 
Oncken was much exercised in rel* 
tion to the subj cts of bantiem al 1 the 
true principles of chy: tion 
Without any acquaintar : Bap- 
tists, and with nt havine ever read 


any of their controversial writings» 


from the simple statements of the Ne¥ 


Testament he Was convinces i. ag inst 
all } his educati nal apikdtane aap ia- 
tir nhs and interests. that : em was 
immers} yn, - that believers alone 
were the proper sul je ets of that rdi- 
nance. In this state of mind b rote 
to the late Robert Hal lane, of — 
burgh, requesting him to come or se”7@ 
Some one to baptize him and his eo 
s0ciates, Mr. H ildane advised ae li- 
baptism, after the manner ol R id 
W illiams and his brethren—but ‘ nis 


advice’ Save Mr. Oncker “gee cour 


. , } 0 
not follow, since we had resolved t 


take the W rd 


guide in religion, and we found ®° 
8elf-baptism in the Bj le.” 

The Rey, Sarnas Sears, D.D., ™” 
1833-4 Visited Birecs nd was re 
quested by the Executive Board of th? 
‘ Triennial Baptist Convention,” : sad 
make en quiries in Germany respecting 


the religions State and wants of 


: 1.ne he 
country,” Throuch Rev. Dr. Cone! 
. . ~~ . a 


ay 


had heard of Mr. Oncken, and 1? 


"va Ger 
letter to the Board written from ¥ 
many, Dr. Sears says: “On my & 


val in 


Ham} urg I called on 
Oncken, whom I found to be ~ vs 
respects an interesting man. - is 9 
German, a little more tha 
years of age, married in En <m en 
two children, i is perfectly master of the 


ee ee eee a ll lis 
eo mS 
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English language; and though not a 
man of liberal education, has a very 
strong acute mind, is a man of much 
practical knowledge, and is very win- 
ning in his personal appearance and 
manners. From 1823 to 1828 he was 


hour’s consecration, *‘ Bless the Lord ! 
O my soul, and all that is within me 
bless His holy name !” As when Christ 


| was born, so now, the inhabitants of 


a Missionary of the Continental So- | 


ciety, and preached in Hamburg and 
Vicinity with very considerable success. 
Since that time he has been agent of 


the Edinburgh Bible Society, and has | 


more influence than any other man in 
selecting the publications of the Lower 
Saxony Tract Society. He has the 
confidence of Tholuck, Hahn, Hengs- 
tenberg and many other individuals of 
the Evangelical party, and has their 
cu-operation in circulating Bibles and 
Tracts. He has at length become so 
thoroughly a Baptist that he cannot be 
satisfied without being a member of a 
Baptist church, and the second day 


after my arrival he requested me to | 
| ducing the people from the orthodox 


baptize him.” 

This was the. introduction of Mr. 
Oncken to the American Baptists. 
Dr, Sears after his first visit to Ham- 
burg passed over to England, and on 


his return a few months after, Mr. Onc- | 


ken with six others were prepared for 
the ordinance of Baptism. At 9 o’clock 
at night on the 22d of April, 1834, 
to avoid the notice and interference of 
the police—fit guardians of the purity 
and prerogatives of the established 
church—the little party embarking in 
a small boat, sailed to a small island 
toward the south shore of the Elbe. 
opposite the harbor of Hamburg, 
Here hidden from the eyes of their 


enemies, by the light of the same stars. | 
that smiled serenely upon the night | 


of the Redeemer’s birth, it was the 
blessed privilege of Dr. Sears to.per- 
form the great act of his life, to “* bury 
with Christ in baptism’ this little band 
of disciples, and thus unostentatiously 
to inaugurate the new Reformation in 
Germany. As Mr. Oncken, like his 
Lord and Saviour, ‘came up out of 
the water,” he exclaimed in the full- 
ness of a pious heart, and as if antici- 
pating some of the results of that 


the city slept, as the unnoticed com- 
pany came peacefully within the walls, 
and knew not that salvation had come 
unto them. 

Upon the next day in Mr. Oncken’s 
‘*own hired house,” the first church of 
baptized believers was formally organ- 
ized, in the city of Hamburg, 

For a time the church had rest, 
Through the influence of one of the 
Senators—an evangelical man—they 
were permitted unmolested to meet for 
the worship of God. Their numbers 
increased and they were edified in 
Christ, But soon a formal appeal for 
the suppression of this new sect, was 
drawn up by the Lutheran Clergy, and 
presented to the authorities. They 
represented that Mr. Oncken was se- 


faith as by law prescribed. 

A single instance, from many, will 
illustrate the measures adopted for 
crashing the heresy : 

“« A young man who, like Luther, had 
felt for a long time a deep and melan- 
cholly interest for the salvation of his 
soul, but who was an entire stranger 
to the great consoling doctrine of the 
gospel, became acquainted with a Bap- 
tist. Astonished at the manner in 
which he spoke of his assurance of his 
acceptance with God—his smiles of 
gladncss ond inspiring hopes—he 
asked him how it was? The Chris- 
tian gave him a reason for the hope 
that was within him. He asked him 
whom he heard preach? The Baptist 
told him Oncken. He determined on 
the following Wednesday to attend 
the meeting. The subject was justifi- 
cation by faith. He listened with 
interest. Light poured into his mind. 
He found peace with God. Soon he 
desired to be baptized. When this 
became known, an effort was made by 
his parents to prevent his uniting with 
the church. His kindred were called 
in. When they were all assembled in 


ee 
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the house of his parents, 
brought in before them. They com- 
menced with kindness. The stern 
farmers, who were called in from the 
country to the family council, wept as 
they entreated him to abandon his de- 
sign. But his heart was fixed—he 
remained firm. Then they tried knot- 
tier weapons. Threats and impreca- 
tions were uttered; and, finally, the 
civil power was called into requisition. 
But, before this was resorted to, the 
school-master was called in. Still 
though always tractable when a boy, 
he was unmoved in his purpose now. 
Then the pastor, who had confirmed 
and absolved him, was sent for; and 
having, on entering the room, been re- 
quested to be seated, the young m 
handed him a New Testament, 
‘Sir, I have no predilections i 
of the Baptists, and if you ec 
me from this book that the 
I propose taking is wrong 
main where I am.’ 

The pastor, however, did not even 
open the New Testament, but sneered 
at the upstarts in those days, and 
spoke of the impertinencve of children 
who thought themselves Wiser than 
their teachers and parents. When the 
pastor had left, a younger brother, in 
whose presence the conversation had 
taken place, said:—« Brother, I do not 
understand much about these matters, 
but I am sure if a learned parson will 
not take the trouble to open the New 
Testament and convince you, the truth 
must be on your side, and whatever 
may be the consequence, I will stand 
by you.” 

Policemen were next sent for, and 
both the young men were escorted to 
jail. On their arrival the whole 
Caesar’s. band gathered around them, 
threatening them with the « Rye 
chest” (an old prison) on black bread 
and Water, with all the horrors of a 
gloomy dungeon, But firm as a rock, 
the young men were not to be moved, 
and having done nothing worthy of 


stripes, they were merely threatened, 
and escorted back to their parents’ 


he was 


an 
saying, 
n favor 
an show 
step which 
» 1 shall re. 
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house. Here they were confined by 
their parents for a fortnight, to pre- 
vent them from going among the Bap- 
tists. But alas! alas! they had 
already drank in too deeply from the 
text-book of the sect every where 
spoken against—the word of God. 
Both in due time were baptized.” 
Soon after the organization of the 
church, Mr. Oncken was offered a —_ 
mission as a Missionary of the Zaptist 
Board of this country, which, in Sep- 


tember, 1835, he accepted, and which 


relation has ever since continued. He 
did not confine his labors to the city of 
Hamburg, but aided by an assistant, 
Mr. ©. PF. Lange, he ‘made frequent 
€XCursions into Bremen, Oldenburg and 
other districts in the north of Germany, 
preaching, distributing bibles and 
tracts, and soon baptizing converts be 
the faith. The membership of the 
church in Hamburg rapidly increased, 
and it has become pre-eminently among 
the churches of modern times, a work- 
ing body of disciples devoting them- 
selves. generally to voluntary and sy& 
tematic labors for the spreading of the 
truth and the conversion of souls. 
Before three years had passed, churches 
had been organized in Oldenburg and 
Stuttgart—converts had been baptized 
at Marburg, Jever, and at other points, 
and the baptized disciples numbered 
about one hundred and fifty. 

The Lutheran clergy became alarm 
ed at the spreading of what they styled 
& pernicious heresy, and repeated SP” 
plications were made to the civil aa 
thorities to prevent the labors of these 
missionaries, The Senate of Ham- 
burg summoned Mr, Oncken and 8° 
veral of the members of the church 
before them, and after remonstrances 
and threats, in April, 1839, issued : 
decree, “ informing said Oncken, a0 
his associates, that the Senate neitheT 
acknowledges the society which bé 
denominates the Baptist church, D0T 
himself as its preacher; on the — 
trary, that the Senate can only view t 
a$ a criminal schism, of which be 
the author.” He was ordered to “ Te 
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frain from all further exercise of his 
unauthorized and unrecognized minis- 
terial functions, and his associates were 
commanded to cease all further parti- 
cipation in the same culpable and un- 
lawful proceedings.” Their reply to 
this prohibition was in substance the 
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ken, and his assistants, Brn. Kobner 


and ‘Lange, to the felon’s prison. Here 


same as that made by the Apostle | 
Peter to a similar command, when he | 


was told by the authorities of the 
church, as by law established, that his 


functions were “‘ unauthorized and un- | 


recognized,’’—‘* we ought to obey God 


rather than man”’—and they perse- 


vered in preaching the gospel and in 
laboring to glorify God by winning 
souls to the truth. Though the decree 
of the Senate prohibited absolutely all 
meetings of the disciples, threatened 
Mr. Oncken with severe penalties if he 
conducted any religious meeting, and 
even forbade the admission of any per- 
son into his house to attend family 
worship, still, with the threatened per- 
secution suspended over them, they 
continued to assemble in Mr. Oncken’s 


his first heroic utterance is: “ The 
Lord Jesus has counted me also worthy 
to suffer bonds for his sake.” After 
one or two examinations, in which he 
was threatened, and in which he de- 
clared his right and announced his 
determination to persevere in the line 
of conduct he had hitherto pursued, 
on the 23d of May, the following sen- 
tence, reciting the crimes for which he 
was condemed, was read to him, and 
ordered to be executed. 

“ Whereas John Gerhard Oncken 
has continued to preach, baptize and 
administer the Lord’s Supper, aceord- 
ing to his own confession, notwith- 
standing the prohibition of the autho- 
rities, therefore it is ordered that he be 
imprisoned for four weeks, and pay the 
costs of his prosecution, and be in- 
formed that severer measures will be 
resorted to, in case of any future trans- 


| gression of the orders of the Senate.” 


house for the worship of God—nume- | 


rous converts were added to their fel- 
lowship, and the church in Hamburg 
numbered ninety-three members, On 
every side the truth was spreading, and 
the labors of missionaries and colpor. 
teurs were cheeringly successful. In 
February, 1840, Mr. Oncken closes a 
letter, in which he furnishes a most in- 


teresting account of the prosperity and | 


prospects of his mission, in these words: 
“« The cause in which I am engaged is 
dearer to me than ever, and whatever 
difficulties may await us, I am per- 


| for inspection. 


suaded it will triumph over the errors | 


and prejudices of men. The Lord 
reigns, let Mount Zion rejoice, Halle- 
lujah !” 


His next letter to the Board was da- 
ted,—“In Prison.” 


On the evening of Wednesday, May 
13, 1840, as the disciples were gath- 


ered together for prayer, a file of sol- | 


diers and policemen marched into the 
midst of the congregation, dispersed 
the worshippers, and haled Mr. One- 


rn. _Kobner and Lange were his 
fellow prisoners, though for a shorter 
period. Ilis wife was suffered to visit 
him in prison, but not without the 
presence of the keeper—not to utter a 
word, in confidence, of sympathy or 
affection, not to converse about any 
thing relating to his imprisonment. 
He was even permitted to write, but 
no letter could be sent to a friend with- 
out being first submitted to the officers 
He inscribed all over 
the white wallsof his prison room, pas- 
sages from the word of God, to be pon- 
dered by his successors. With cheerful 
patience and trust in God this barba- 
rous imprisonment was endured, and 
he wrote from his cell—‘* I am per- 
fectly happy without fear or anxiety, 
and I find it good to be here.” “I am 
sure that this is the best way for me 
and the Lord will liberate me in his 
own time.” As an evidence that no 
such persecution could subdue his eou- 
rage or cause him to waver in his de- 
voted obedience to his Master, he thus 


| writes: ‘One of my first acts after my 


release will be to baptize several dear 
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converts who have been 
ed by the church.” 

As he conscientiously de 
the unjust fine inflicted 
tence, after the period of 
ment had been ser 
ties sent five Je 
niture, to pay | 
his imprisonment, and f 
of two watchmen 
the meeting 
opened. During his imprisonment the 
little church driven from their hump] 
meeting place, 
fore the storm, 


already accept- 


clined to pay 
by the sen- 
his impriscn- 
ved out, the authori- 
WS to take away his fur- 


or the services 
employed to guard 
house and prevent it being 


instead of quailing he- 
according to prey 
arrangement, providing for such contin- 
geney, assembled in sixteen differe 
meeting places 


10u8 


nt 
to worship God and 
pray for their imprisoned P The 
blow intended to crush out the flame, 
only scattered the embers, to kindle on 
new material elsewhere, 

Great interest 
excited in this country, and in Eng- 
land, by these and similar ; 
inflicted at various points 
tinent : 


ally 


astor, 


and indignation were 


ersecutions, 
on the con- 


and especi- 
against Baptists—anq 


Strances and petitions were addressed 
to the Hamburg Senate, and ¢ 
other governments, signs 
the most distinguished citizens of both 
countries, They have not been wi 
out effect, for though the 
rizing such barbaritie 
repealed, yet popular 
Strong ¢ 


iwainst dissenters, 


remon- 


oO the 
vd by some of 


th- 
laws autho- 
S have not been 
sentiment 
gainst them, and they 
at longer intervals 
and less cruelty. 
Mr. Oncken, in answering the many 
Calls for evangelical] 
led extensive 


grows 


are en- 


forced , and with less 


labors, hag travel- 
ly over Germany and into 
the neighbouring countries, enter 
“ies und towns in de 
thorities, b 
Preaching ¢ 
Supper 


ring 
fiance of the au- 
aptizing converts privately ; 
and administering the I 
» a midnight, with closed win- 
dows and barred doors; chased by the 
police when they received an intima- 
Hon of his yisit } abused and vilified by 


| Y and Magistrates of the esta- 
blished chureh . 


> Stoned and mobbed hy 
the populace; and yet he 


4 rd’s 


the clerg 


has nobly 


lis fine, the expenses of 
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cos 
bal 


. eR EUs pure 

persevered in proclaiming a } sin 
* 2 ran 

in baptizing converts, organizi 

pel, in baptizing conve min- 


ao 
so] 


— stationin 
churches, ordaining and station 


~ehes 
: aw cburcee 
isters, instructing the new ¢b | doc- 
a 4 ; litv ant 
in matters relating to polit , 
in matters rela he functions 


exercising pee A of 
Apostle ; and doing the wor* 
an Evangelist, 

When history 


‘ " ate al be 
ments in Germany shall b 


trine, thus 
of an 


: hese move- 
the of tne s 
-) wenn 
° a he wor 
and it will be written—and . nals 
veh trivee 
shall see, throuch how mu 3 ioe have 
. Pum se disciples Dé 4 
tion and sacrifice these arene 


and 


" . » king 
pressed their way into the ki! 


Christ—with what earnestness -od— 
faith in God, they have eae 
with what fines and confiscati adn 
have been harrassed and imp — + anni 
—what prolonged and cruel mt ual 
ments, as in the case of re many 
a . hy the 


-. beds, 


dragged from the! nger 
Slee! t ade for strane 
that search might be made f aia 


Ménster—at Copenhagen, 

st 5. | ict 
others, how visited at midnig 
S. 


Pp lice and 


ee shled ¢ 
Christians—how compelled 


: . , aver 
J lark nicht for pra) 
the woods, in the dark —— - han 
tion—how - 
and mutual exhortation—! for theif 
q . ,e8 Or “ 
ished from their dear homé 


ble 

ll he avi 

har: Christ—we shail t 
acherance to nrist 


w ; il awa 


to the 


hat 
to presenta counterpart, that 
ken Surprise by its accura . 


J ‘hrietians, 
history of the primitive re cur 
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thus driven as it were to the house of 
God, heard the messuges of salvation, 
and found their sudden poverty the 
introduction to everlasting riches. 

In May, 1843, Mr. Oncken was a 
second time thrown into prison, though 
in very bad health, on the charge of 
administering the sacraments” but 
after four days’ confinement, on appli- 
cution being made to the Senate, he 
was released. 


o 


Our space will not per- 
mit us to dwell upon the details of his 
labors. will doubtless in due 
time be given to the world. In the 
very teeth of hostility and prejudice he 
has borne the messages of trath into all 


These 


parts of Germany, and the great success 
has attended his labors, and the labors 
of his associates. These associates -in- 
clude all the members of the churches 
and not the ministers merely, for in 
Germany all the disciples are expected 
to be working Christians. ‘‘ We have 
no one in our church,” says Brother 
Oncken, speaking of the Hamburg con- 
gregation of believers, “ that will not 
work; ‘no drones in the hive’ is our 
motto. In this way we grow; ‘ not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.’ We believe almost 
in the infallibility of such a church ; 
not of the minister, or deacons, but of 
So labor the brethren 


connected with the German churches, 


the church.” 


‘'o be a ehurch member is, with them, 
These ‘f new-born 
like the churches in 
apostolic times, fresh in their spiritual 
life, and full of vigor for their work. 
‘he private members, laboring as city 
and village tract distributors, and as 
travelling tradesmen (like the Walden- 
ses of old,) ‘ perform a surprising 
amount of missionary labor; so that 
the ordained missivnaries often find it 
necessary to follow in their train, for 
the purpose of baptizing converts and 
forming them into churches or branches 


to bea missionary, 
churches” are, 


of churches,” 

The gospel thas proclaimed in a coun- 
try where the common people, wearied 
of the scholastic discussions and dry 


dissertations which they are accustomed 


to hear in the establishment, are fam- 
ishing for the bread of life, and wit- 
nessed by the sufferings amid persecu- 
tion and hardships, of those who preach 
it; the simple truth as taught in the 
gospel, has, like a flame driven by the 
winds, ‘ been continually spreading 
wider and wider, and ever breaking 
forth at new and unexpected points.’ ” 
The number of converts and churches 
have greatly increased. 

The principles which amid so great 
persecution were promulged in Ham- 
burg, have been disseminated in most 
of the German States, in Denmark, in 
Holland and in Sweden. Baptist 
churches have been organized in Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Bremen, Berne, Stutt- 
gard, Vienna and Copenhagen, and in 
a number of lesser towns and rural 
districts. The little stream of evan- 
gelical truth has been widening and 
deepening, and promises to become a 
mighty river—a river of the “ water of 
life.’ ‘Two efficient and thoroughly 
educated Lutheran Pastors—Messrs. 
Ribbeck and Ringlesdorff—a Mission- 
ary in Hesse—and three State school 
teachers—beside mumerous laymen, 
have recently united with the Baptist 
churches. 

One of the most cheering indications 
of progress is the “Cabinet Order” re- 
cently issued by the authority of the 
King of Prussia, in which he declares 
his desire to resign his position and 
authority as Head of the National 
Church, into the hands of “ Apostoli- 
cally formed churches, of small appa- 
rent size, in each of which the life, the 
order and the offices of the universal 
church of the Lord on earth are brought 
into activity—independent, self-increas- 
ing creations by which, as with living 
stones, the apostles of the Lord com- 
menced the building of His visible 
church.” 

With such right royal sentiments as 
these, Kings promise to become “‘purs- 
ing fathers” in the church. 

During the past year Mr. Oncken 
has been in the United States, preach- 
ing so far as his impaired health would 


admit and collecting funds for build- 
ing chapels in Germany. 

He has never entirely recovered from 
the injuries and shock to 
system reveived in the 
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not the church, you are not the church, | 


and your neighbor is not the church, 
therefore we can all sit most compla- 
cently to hear the faults of the church 
depicted—to see her arraigned, charged 
and reproved. 

Now it is a fact, realized or not, that 
every child of God has a peculiar work 
to do, a work which no one can do for 
him. Our Saviour, in looking onee for 
an illustration among human relations 
of his own relation to his church, chose 
that of the owner of an estate who 
having occasion to journey into a far 
country, on the eve of his departure 
called his servants around him and 
entrusted to them the care of his house 
and estate during his absence. And 
he gave authority to his servants, and 
to every man his work. Mark the ex- 
pression. He gave to every man his 
work. He did not summon his labor- 
ers before him and announce to them, 
in a body, that such a work was to be 
done by them, and that he should hold 
them accountable for its performance, 
thus giving each one an opportunity of 
hiding himself and his delinquencies 
behind the whole body; but he gave to 
every man Ais work, that for the per- 
formance of which he would hold him 
personally responsible on his return. 
In this distribution there would be, if 
the master were wise, a nice reference 
to the capacities of each one, suiting 
the task to the ability and skill of each. 
Now Christ represents himself as con- 
ducting the affairs of his kingdom just 
as such an earthly master would con- 
duct the affairs of his earthly estate, 
giving to every man his own work, 


We know the one work which Christ | 


has given to the church, and the words 
in which it is expressed—* Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” This is the work to 
be done by the church as a body. But 
how has he given to each individual 
his work—where is the evidence that 
he has made any such distribution of 
the one great task ? 

He has given to each one his own 
natural gifts and abilities. There is a 


general resemblance between all buman 
souls, and yet every soul has its pecu- 
liarities. No two are precisely alike. 


_ There is a general resemblance among 
| all human countenances and forms, 
| and yet we should search probably 


through all the millions of the race in 
yain to find two individuals who could 
not be distinguished the one from the 
other. This difference, which pertains 
to outward form and expression, per- 
tains in a still greater degree to the 
spiritual nature. There are no two 
whose intellectual powers and whose 
tastes are alike—no two therefore who 
are fitted for exactly the same work, 
The church of Christ embracing as it 
does persons of all yarieties of natural 
gifts and temperaments embraces those 
who are fitted for every department, 
from the highest to the lowest, of the 
one great work to be done. We can 
readily see this individual adaptation 
in the apostles, an adaptation having 
its origin in natural characteristics. 
Paul differed widely from Peter, and 
they both differed greatly from John, 
and each of the three had a peculiar 
fitness for his own assigned work. 
There is the same variety in the 
natural gifts gathered into the church 
at the present day, and we see in this 
very fact a proof of the design of the 
Master that each should find his own 
place and do his own work, and that 


| he will be held accountable for this. 


To one has been given by nature strong 
intellectual powers, and there is oppor- 
tunity for their mightiest efforts, a field 
in which they may have full sway. To 
another is given less vigor of intellect, 
but a gentler nature, quicker sympa- 
thies, a compassion more readily moved 
and there is a place for him to labor. 
To one is given a natural address 
fitting him to interest and move assem- 
blies; to another conversational talent 
by which he can make his influence 
felt in private and in the social circle; 


to one an especial power over children, 


, and to another the same power over 


adults; to each his own gift. These 
are but indications of that variety 


| 
! 
' 
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which obtains in the 


natural gifts of 
the church, and 


they reveal the fact, 
that as there is a natural peculiarity 
in each member, so there is a peculiar 
work for each to do. There is never 
in any of God’s wor cs, 
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tians relate faithfully the particulars | 


of their conversion to God, and there 
will be substantial identity, with the 
greatest possiblecireumstantial variety, 
in these one hundred narrations. All 
will be essentially the same, and yet 


no two of them without marked differ- 


ences. One was moved by fearful 
terrors, trembling from the first mo- 
ment of his awakening, as did the 
Israelites at the foot of Sinai when 
Jehovah invested it with the awful 
tokens of his presence. Another was 
touched and melted at the very first 
by views of Gethsemane and Calvary. 
One was led through a hard fought 
intellectual conflict, battling it at every 
step with the evidences of the truth, 
and yielding only when the last weapon 
of scepticism was broken and wrested 
from his grasp. Another is an entire 
Stranger to such conflicts, never for a 
moment seriously doubting the Bible 
to be the word of God, or the trath of 
its essential doctrines. One was brought 
through a long season of ansiety to the 
peace of a settled faith, hardly able to 
tell when that peace began. Another 
was aroused from the stupor of a per- 
fect indifference in a moment, and 
passed into the state of conscious secu- 
rity in the same houf. And there is 
an equal variety in the means which 
the spirit employs to effect the change 
in different individuals. A startling 
providence; an earnest sermon; a reli- 
gious tract; a word of private Christian 
counsel; the appeal of a Christian 
mother, long since dead, suddenly 
brought to the memory of the indivi- 
dual; all these and many other means 
have been used by the spirit in arrest 
ing the attention of individuals, and 
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aroused by the terrors of Sinai, and 
led tremblingly to the cross, will attach 
especial importance to the views of 


| truth by which he was first affected, 


and will be able to say with Paul, 
“ knowing therefore the terrors of the 
Lord we persuade men.” He will be 
fitted by his own experience to utter 
alarming appeals to the careless and 
hardened. Another whose heart was 
first moved by the agonies of Gethse- 
mane, or the blood of the cross, or the 
dying prayer of Jesus, will ever dwell 
in his own thoughts with deepest inte- 
rest on those tender scenes, and will 
strive to bring other souls to see them 


in the light in which he first saw them, 


and was subdued by them. One who 
has had a hard conflict with scepticism, 
into whose heart the truth has gained 
admission only after a vigorous con- 
test with all manner of doubts, will see 
ever afterwards a special beauty and 
importance in the incontrovertible 
evidences on which Christianity rests, 


and will love to point others to their 


beauty and strength. Thus is it that 
the peculiarity of our Christian experi- 
ence, as wellas of our natural gifts and 
providential advantages, indicates that 
the Master has a specific work for each 
individual to do, and has given him 4 
special adaptation for that work. 

This view of our obligation, Chris 
tian reader, simplifies duty. It makes 
you accountable only for the work 
which has been given you, the talent 
which has been conferred. Your 
means may be small, but you are 
under a Master who requires of his 
servants according to what they have, 


| and not according to that which they 


fixing it on the great interests of the | 


soul, 

Now who can doubt the design or 
that there is design, in all this vast 
variety in an experience which is es- 
sentially the same. The early experi- 
ence has a great influence on the 
subsequent religious life and efforts, 
and does much in fitting an individual 
fur his special work, One who was 


have not. The wealth that is not 
yours you are not called upon to use, 
nor the intellect, nor’ the learning, 
The noblest commendation ever uttered 
was that pronounced by Jesus—“ She 
hath done what she could.” I have my 
duty to do, my word to speak, my deed 
to perform, my confession to make, my 
sorrow to feel, and my trust to exer- 
cise. And having done these, or so far 
as I have done them, 1 can rest there. 
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Many a Christian is wishing he had 
larger means, more wealth or tale 
or learning. The wish is a foolish 
It were far better to wish and to pray 
that he may never be found an unfaith- 
ful steward of what is entrusted to 
him, that he may diligently cultivate 
the little portion assigned him of the 
great field, 

This view of religious obligation 
takes away a very common excuse. It 
is One sometimes uttered, but oftener 
cherished in secret, It is this, that the 
church is so backslidden and inactive 
that exertion is useless. And thus one 
and another folds his arms in indiffer- 
ence and casts off the responsibility on 
to others. But is this excuse valid? 
Suppose the landholder to hay 
turned and found the work assigned to 
his servants not done. He calls them 
to account. The first called replies— 
The other servants did not work, and 
therefore I did not. Would such 
excuse be listened too fo 
Nay, would not the ready reply be, 
You had your work to do, and for that 
you are accountable, And js the 
disciple of Christ, one in who 
the least love for him and 
obligation to him, who cou] 
presenting the coldness 
of his fellow-disciples 
his own want of zeal and fidelity ? 

The subject may teach us what is 
needed for the highest efficiency of any 
church, It is simply that each 
should do his own work. 
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stantly evaporated. Thus said they 
all, and 80 the cloud folded itself up 
and floated away leaving the suffering 
field as it was, Now it was true that 
one drop of water would not do much 
towards watering an acre of ground. 
But the accumulation of drops 4! 
descending consentingly, would -_ 
made a shower under which brose 
acres would have been refreshed and 
revived. Ohristian. your drop of infle- 
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REY. GEORGE WALKER, 
OF FLORIDA. 
\ EORGE WALKER was born in St 
Bartholomew Parish, Colleton Dis 
trict, South ¢ Jarolina, on the 18th of De 
cember, 1785: was married to Miss An® 
Sims, December Slst, 1805:and cont 
nued to reside in I 
until 1845, when 


rida. By the partiality of his frien¢s 
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*nce of his friends by ® 
Votion to his various trusts- 
his feelings underwent 9 
change. The honor of office, and the 
glitter of Worldly distinctions lst 
their charm for him. His heart w85 
arrested by the grace of God, and turn: 
ing from the already attained goal of his 
Wordly ambition, he bowed himself st 


footstoo] of sovereign mercy, found 
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peace in believing in the Saviour, and 
was baptized into the fellowship of the 
Little Salt Catcher Baptist church. -In 
this new position his ardent zeal and 
piety soon awakened the attention of 
his brethren and he was licensed to 
preach, and soon after called to ordina- 
tion. He continued to preach the gos- 
pel, and to illustrate its holy teachings 
by a well ordered life and godly con- 
versation, until he was stricken down 
by partial paralysis of body and mind, 
some two or three years since, of which 
affliction he was finally called to his 
final rest. 

He died at his residence, in Madison 
county, Florida, on Friday, the 16th of 
December, 1853, aged sixty-eight years. 

Thus lived, and thus died, this pa- 
triotand Christian—a devoted husband, 
kind parent and true friend. The poor 
often fuund relief in his bounties, the 
widow’s tears were often dried, and 
the orphan’s cries hushed by his libe- 
ral benefactions, Unostentatious in 
his hospitalities, and liberal in his cha- 
rities, his house was the preacher’s 
home, and the welcome resting place 
of the way-worn pilgrim. The aged 
companion of his youth and sharer of 
his fortunes still survives him, while a 
large family of children and grand- 
children mingle their tears with hers 
in affectionate respect to-his memory— 
“who being dead yet speaketh.” 


REV. WILLIAM PALMER, 
OF CONNECTICUT. 

OR almost a century, until within 
a few weeks of his death, Mr. 
Palmer was & devoted preacher of the 
truth as itisin Jesus. [le became a 
subject of divine grace at the age of 
18; was licensed to preach at 20; was 
ordained at 26, at Colchester, Conn., 
where he labored ten years, divided by 
an interval of three years, which was 
spent at North Lyme. In 1824, he 
settled in Norwich, where he remained, 
with the exception of an interval of 
seven years, until the time of his death. 
The last nine years of his life he was 
not a settled pastor. When called to 
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| suspend his labor he was supplying 4 
| congregation in Mohegan with the 


| churches during his 


/\ 


bread of life. He was Clerk of the New 
London Baptist Association for twen- 


_ ty-four successive years from its orga- 


nization, and the Jas¢ of the original 


| members of that body. On the 25th 


of December, 1853, he ceased from his 
labors and entered upon his rest, at 
the ege of 68 years, after a sickness of 
about four weeks’ duration. 


REV. OWEN OWENS, 
OF OHIO. 
TAS born in North Wales, May 
26th, 1793, and emigrated to 
America with his father, Dea. Thomas 
Owens, and three sisters, in the year 
1800, They lived several years in 


| Cambria county, Pennsylvania, and in 
| 1809 removed to Ohio, and settled near 


Granville. Here he was baptized by 
Elder Henry George, and united with 
the Welsh Hills Baptist church in 
1811. He was licensed to preach the 
gospel in the same church in 1822, and 
ordained to the ministry in 1823. 

He labored faithfully in the minis- 
try to the end of his life, and the Lord 
blessed his labors to the conversion of 
many souls, rendering him eminently 
useful in gathering churches—heal- 
ing divisions and reconciling offended 
brethren. He was pastor of several 
ministry, and 


| parted with each of them in peace and 
| friendship, having baptized between 


three and four hundred converts. 

He labored three years in the ser- 
vice of the Ohio Baptist State Conven- 
tion, most of the time at a salary of 
twelve dollars and fifty cents per month, 
and was one of the most faithful, de- 
voted and useful ministers, in the new 
settlements, ever employed by the 
Board. 

He was a plain honest man, never 
dissembling ; a lover of all good men ; 
a firm supporter of every institution 
for the spread of the gospel. He was 
pastor of the Chester church about 
three years, during which time the 


church inereased from one to two bun- 
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dred members. The victim of an ex- 
cratiating disease, the last two or three 
years his sufferings were intense. He 
expressed entire resignation to the will 
of the Lord, and only wished to reco- 
ver his health in order to preach the 
gospel, and to be useful in the cause of 
Christ. He died as he had lived, in 
peace with God and with all men, on 
ist February, 1854, in the sixty-first 

year of his age, 

a 
REV. WILLIAM S&S. LLOYD, 
OF ALABAMA, 
By Rev. A. T. M. Hanover. 

HIE subject of this notice was born 
in Hyde county, N.C., on the 
27th February, 1811. With his parents 
he removed in early life to the State 
of South Carolina. and settled in EF ige- 


field. District. He became the subject 


of early religious impressions. and 


when about 18 or 19 years of 
professed to find faith in Christ. and 
was baptized into the fellowship of the 
Baptist Chureh. He entered u; 
Service of his divine Master with 
zeal and love, and felt early impressions 
that it was his duty to preach the 
Gospel. His promising gifts and fer- 
vent zeal in the cause of re 
attracted the attention of his brethren 
to the subject of his call to the minis. 
try, and on the 16th March, 1833, he 
was licensed by the Church at Big Ste- 
vens’ Creek (called Hardy’s Ch 
in Edgefield District 
Gospel of Christ. 

Mr. Lloyd’s education, up to th 
time he made a profession of religion, 
having been limited, it was thought 
advisable by his brethren, that he 
Should pursue a course of studies pre- 
paratory to the work of the ministry, 
He accordingly entered the Furman 
Institute, §. C., and received his Theo- 
logical training under the teaching of 
that excellent and pious man, Dr. 
Jesse Hartwell. 

After he left the Institution, he was 
called to ordination by the Steveng? 


Creek Church, July 18, 1935. From 


age, he 


0n the 
much 


ligion 800n 


urch,) 
» to preach the 


e 


aée 


that time until his removal to ne 
bama, Mr. Lloyd continued to i 
to the Churches in Edgefield District, 
and the Surrounding country, with 
great zeal and entire acceptance. 

In 1844, he removed to Alabam, 
and he settled near Tuskegee, in ss 
Con county. He was for several a 
the pastor of the Tuskegee ‘ qurcnH. 
He subsequently moved nea 
hatchee (} : 
of whic 


r the Cuba- 


u 
: ' rhhorho d 
1urch, in the neigh! 


he 
. . le to tne 
h he continued to reside 0 


close of his life, 


. - is 
For Séveral ous to b 


years previ 
de ath he h id r 


: much from 


. ; ; a » recent 

chronic rheumatism. and more Tr - 
o , knev 

ly from disease ft} He kné 


the heart. : 
the uncertainty of hie 1:6 nd to bis 
© uncertainty of his life, an ¢ 


family and int ; 


- st com 

spoke of death with the utmost ¢ he 
‘ , hat be 

and often remarké 1 tha 


’ 
: 
. es je frequen 
imate friends, ire 


posure, " 
. ° Inty. ant 
wished to die at the post of duty, 


; 
+6 ; ee * 
if he could be allowed his choice, 


. me i _— of eli- 
would Preier to die in a revival of 
gion, 


. . LE; of 
On Saturday morning, the 11th , 
4 : +nnwell 

Mareh, 1854, t} hatun® 
<] , from 
he rode about he 


10ugh somew 
eighteen miles 
his residence. He hoped that is 
would be able to go and fill his reg® 
lor appointment at the Antioch chure™ 
He preached With more than —_ 
zeal and power, The next day a 
bath) he felt Well, and was again fou 


‘ » con 
at his’ post, An unusually large © 


: . ‘ him 

£regation assembled to hear § ‘ 
od desk 

preach.’ He ascended the sacred deS* 


performed the usual introductory 8 
ic . >and ape 
wees, and then arose solemnly and a0 


if 

nounced his text as follows: “ Ana ™ , 
} ’ : —_ 9 eC achee 
gospel of the kin ydom shall hy p I ie 
: “ . in al 
in all the world for @ witness Un - 


nations > Gnd then shall the end ¢ pei 

Matt. XXiy, 14. He had been speaking 
for about ten minutes in his usual fer 
vent and el, quent style, when the su™- 
mons of Death came: he paused; 38 
&atrow bad pierced his heart, his os 
tenance suddenly changed, he gee” 
ly sunk down in the pulpit, and a 
his brethren reached him, the vi 
Spark had fled. Likea faithful sentinel, 
HE DIED AT HIS post, 


REV, ROBERT MARSH, 
OF MISSISSIPPI. 

TE was born in Edgefield District, 
fH 5. C,, on the 29th August, 1773, 
and died near Carrolton, Miss., aged 
80 years, 

Ile professed faith in Christ, and 
was baptized into the fellowship of the 


Church at the age of 13, commenced | 


preaching at the age of 26, and one 
year afterwards was ordained to the 
full work of the ministry. He was 
married in the 26th year of his age, to 


Miss Jane Robertson, who, for about | 
, , 


55 years, shared with him the troubles, 
cares, joys and blessings of life; and 
who still lives to mourn her loss. In 
1829, Father Marsh movedfrom South 
Carolina to Tuscaloosa county, Ala., 
and remained in that county eight 
years, four of which he was Pastor of 
the Baptist Church of Tuscaloosa, and 
aided in the constitution of most of the 
churches in that part of Alabama. 
When over three-score years of age, he 


moved to Texas, to share in the hard- | 


ships and privations incident to a 
frontier country. He settled in Mont- 
gomery county, Texas, in 1837, and 
during a residence of eleven years was 
eminently useful, both as a minister of 
the gospel and physician. After hay- 
ing lived out his more useful days, and 
feeling that the infirmities of age had, 
to some extent, palsied his energies, he 
left Texas, to reside for the remainder 
of his days, under the hospitable roof 
of his son-in-law, Daniel McLeod, near 
Carrollton, Carrol] county, Miss., and 
at which place he finished his work on 
earth. Here, after he had attained 
his four score years, his voice was 
often heard from the pulpit comforting 
Christians, and warning sinners to flee 
the wrath to come. 


DEA. LEVI KNOWLES, 


OF PHILADELPRIA, PA. 


A’ the advanced age of 81 years, | 


this venerable servant of God— 
long known among the churches of 
Philadelphia, and for the past ten 
years a Deacon of the Broad st. Bap- 
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| tist Church—has been called to his 
| everlasting rest. He was born in 
Hopewell, N. J., in May, 1773—and 
resided there for nearly fifty years— 
raising a large family, honored by 
various civil appointments, and mani- 
festing, after his conversion in 1794, 
an earnest and unabating interest in 
| the prosperity of Zion. 


The two 
churches with which he was. there 
consecutively connected, and the sec- 
ond of which was organized and built 
up mainly through his instrumentality, 
and both of which were then flourish- 
ing and efficient churches, have been 
blighted by the dire heresy, whose 
fundamental principle of error is, that 
there rest upon Christians no obliga- 
tions or responsibilities to labor for 
‘the extension and increase of the 
kingdom of Christ ; a heresy that puts 
to sleep with opiate drugs all Christian 
zeal and activity, that chants monoto- 
| nous lullabys to indolence, that insists 
that God himself shall do the work 
which he requires of His people, that 
prompts its adherents to answer the 
commandment of God—“ Son, go work 
to-day, in my vineyard,” with the inso- 
lent refusal “I will not,” and that has 
no motives to induce that subsequent 
obedience which deserves the record— 
“He repented and went.” 

Often, with sorrowing heart, has 
Dea. Knowles lamented the defection 
of the churches of his first love from 
| the living practical faith of the Gospel, 
and mourned over the deadly blight 
that destroyed their influence as 
ehurches of Christ over the seommu- 
nity, and has well nigh obliterated 
their very existence. No church, no 
individual Christian can settle down 
‘todo nothing positive and earnest in 
the kingdom of Christ without losing 
|the evidences of God’s favor, and 
| inducing spiritual barrenness and 
| desolation. 

Father Knowles had the peculiarity, 
not usual among aged men, of looking 
| to the future rather than to the past, 

calculating what was required by the 
| necessiti's of the present stirring pro- 
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gressive age, rather than 
fondly upon the measures 
a former generation. 
not grow old. In relation to the king 
dom of Christ, he always felt and 
like a young man. 
tified with 

“ holding bac 
will go too f; 


dwelling 
and views of 
His heart did 
spoke 
He was never iden- 
those who are furever 
k,” for fear the vehicle 
ist, but was among those 
who are “ready to every good word 
and work”? Yor his judgment, aided 
by a long experience, was sound, and 
his counsels, though essentially aggres- 
Sive and active, were wise. 

He was a man of Strong faith in 
God. He believed that His promises 
would be fulfilled, and found 
Promises the great motive to labor. 
His faith was also exhibited in the 
views he took of himself. While he 
renounced all self-righteousness, and 
lamented his own defic 
firmities, he never seemed to doubt 
that he was spiritually interested in 
the atonement of Christ, and that 


in those 


iencies and in- 


through His mediation his own soul 
was safe. In Speaking of his own 


religious experience, his language in 
Substance was uniformly that of the 
Apostle, “I know whom 
lieved, and am persuade 
able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto Him,” His piety too was 
of a cheerful type. He w 
lant, sour, or fault-finding, 
looked upon the 


I have be- 
d that He is 


&3 not petu- 
but always 
bright side, and in- 
Stead of magnifying faults or discou- 
Tagements by dwelling upon them, his 
mind was fruitful of measures for 
Temedying or Overcoming them. He 
was always teady to give the cheerful, 
encouraging word, urging progress— 
never yielding to unavailing regrets, 
°rseeming to Suppose that any thing 


ought to discourage or depress the dis- 
Ciples of Christ, 


His Whole h 


1s bret ren, was, “ Father 


“? Many and 
crutches borne 
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as whan 
. . »f God, whe 
him slowly to the house of . 


healthful youth and robust manors 
have found an exeuse in the ‘nal 
cold or heat of the evening, pes aie 
at home. His chair was apne 
in the sanctuary except from “ sic 

or necessity.” 


euat a delegate 
Deacon Knowles was first 
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; vere 
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Association. r . 


fifty years ag _ sty of 
two Baptist churches in the ab 
Philadelphia, with an aggregate | ants 
hundred and fifty-eight commanic five 
In the whole county there raget ty- 
churches and four hun dred and pore“ 
three members. Now in the a ‘ 
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What svlemn responsibilities doe 
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zealous, 
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souls, and 


ed 
= Sa serve 
His work on earth is done, he , and 
his generation by the will of God 
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. far 
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beyond the earthly period to Tradl 
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however prolonged, the omnes the 
always the same. Death or oppo 8 
beginning of life. Our beloved Fs dn 
isnot dead! We believe that his ats 
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HON, FRIEND HUMPHREY, 
OF ALBANY, N. Y. 

TO man ever better deserved that 
N his very name should be “ Friend,” 
than Mr. Humphrey. His name was 
a good delineation of his character, in 
its relations to all the human race. A 
brief sketch of his life is worthy a place 
among the memorials of those good 
and useful men, whom the Church 
would not forget. 

Mr, Humphrey was of Welsh descent, 
and was born in Simsbury, Connecti- 
cut, on the 8th of March, 1787, of pious 
parents. At the age of seven years his 
father died, leaving eleven children— 
and he the youngest of seven sons— 
and the only survivor, except one—Dr, 
Gideon Humphrey, of Burlington, N. 
J.—In early boyhood, his earnest 
efforts to aid his widowed mother, gave 
promise of his future energy and use- 
fulness. When quite young he was 
taken into the family of Judge Burt, 
removed to Lansingburg with him, 
and here worked as an apprentice to 
the tanner’s business, with great fideli- 
ty. Mr. Burt was a religious man, 
and a member of the Baptist Church. 
The attention of young Humphrey 
became early arrested to the subject 
of religion, and at the age of nineteen, 
he avowed his allegiance to Christ in 
baptism, and was received to member- 
ship in the Lansingburg Church, On 
the completion of his apprenticeship, 
in 1810, he removed to Albany, and 
soon after commenced business for 
himself, where his industry und enter- 
prise were crowned in subsequent life 
with great prosperity. 

Here he was known for more than 
forty years as an enterprising, upright 
merchant, a public-spirited and patrio- 
tic citizen, a discriminating, practical 
philanthropist, and a liberal, humble, 
zealous, Christian. 

Ile was one of the constituent mem- 
bers of the First Baptist Church in 
Albany, at its organization, January 
23,1811. On the llth of July, of the 
Same year, he was appointed to the 
office of Deacon, in which he continued 
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till he was dismissed in the autumn of 
1834, with one hundred and twenty 
others, (of whom the Editor of the 
Memorial had the honor to be one,) to 
constitute the Pearl Street Baptist 
Church. Ofthis Church hecontinued an 


active and useful member, and _ its 
senior Deacon, till his death. Though 


he sought not places of distinction in 
Church or State, he was called to both, 
and a conscientious fidelity distinguish- 
ed the discharge of duties in each. In 
the municipal Councils of the city he 
was called to share repeatedly ; several 
times he was chosen to the office of 
Mayor, and in times too, which tried 
the courage of men. When abandoned 
rufians have terrified even the police 
of the city, and the officers dare not 
enter the den in which they had 
entrenched themselves, he has pat him- 
self at their head, and directed them to 
follow. On his entrance, the criminals 
were appalled by his dauntless courage, 
and submitted to the arrests he ordered 
his men to make, without the least re- 
sistance. His personal courage was 
wonderful, but free from all ostenta- 
tion. During the ravages of the cho- 
lera, he evaded no exposure, and in 
some of the most pestilential dens, 
where coffin after coffin would be car- 
ried out, he would be found exploring 
the premises, and giving directions for 
their purgation. 

To the high position of a State Sena- 
tor he was also called by his fellow- 
citizens, and he carried the same as- 
siduity and industry into the Senate 
that he did into his counting-room. He 
never made unnecessary speeches, but 
when he spoke, spoke to the point, and 
always furnished something that se- 
cured special attention. His religion 
was carried into his politics as well as 
into Caristian assosiations, and whiere 
intrigues or artifices were to be adopted, 
he was the last man to be invited to 
the conclave. 

He was more than twenty times a 
candidate for the suffrages of his fel- 
low-citizens, and was neyer but once 
defeated. 
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But the crowning exce]le; 
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husband was infinitely holy,—* of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity,” and could 
not look upon sin;”—while the wife was 
“conceived, in sin and born in iniquity ;’— 
her “heart was deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked ;”—and, worse than 
all,—the especial enmity of that heart was 
directed against the person and government 
of the King. Again—as if this was not 
enough to alienate him from her effectually 
and forever, there was an equal disparity 
in the condition of the parties previous to 
marriage;—the King dwelt in a state of 
infinite .glory and -blessedness, possessing 
all things and having “all power in 
heaven and earth ;’—while the object of 
his choice and “ everlasting love” was 
“wretched and miserable and poor and 
blind and naked,” being sunk in the lowest 
degradation, and “cast out in the open 
field, to the loathing of her person, in the 
day that she was born,” with “no eye to 
pity or have compassion on her, to wash 
her from her filthiness; and, more marvel- 
lous still, it was when she was in this very 
condition—lying polluted in her blood, that 
the King passed by and looked upon her, 
and said unto her, when she was in her 
blood—* live ,” yea, he said unto her when 
she was in her blood—“live!” He also 
spread his skirt over her to cover her 
nakedness ;—yea, he sware unto her and 
entered into covenant with her and she be- 
came his!—and, as it was a “day of his 
power,” he so conquered the enmity of her 
heart, that when raised up from the “ hor- 
rible pit and miry clay,” to get a view of 
‘the King in his beauty,” she beheld him 
as “the one altogether lovely,” and wil- 
lingly and joyfully yielded herself to be- 
come his—soul and body forever. 

Nor was this all: the records testify as 
follows, in the very words of the King. 
“Then I washed thee with water: yea, I 
thoroughly washed away thy blood from 
thee, and I anointed thee with oil. I 
clothed thee also with broidered work, and 
shod thee with badger’s'skins, and I girded 
thee about with fine linen, and I covered 
thee with silk. I decked thee also with 
ornaments and put bracelets upon thy 
hands and a chain about thy neck; and I 
put a jewel on thy forehead, and ear-rings 
in thy ears, and a beautiful crown upon thy 
head. Thus wast thou decked with gold and 
Silver, &c., &c.; and thou wast exceedingly 
beautiful and thou didst prosper into a 
kingdom, and thy renown went forth among 
the heathen for thy beauty, for it was per- 
fect through the comeliness which I put 


upon thee,” &c. And then follows the sad 
and shameful story of the conduct of this 
highly favoured one toward her liege Lord 
and King, which could not have been more 
treacherous and unwise had he “been a 
wilderness unto her.” She not only forsook 
him, who had been a “ husband unto her,” 
—a “fountain of living waters,’—but she 
suffered “other lords to have dominion 
over her,” and “ scattered her ways to 
strangers.” Thus had she “despised the 
oath in breaking the covenant!” 

The first step in this foolish and dis. 
graceful course is thus recorded, as an ad- 
monition to future generations. After call- 
ing to her remembrance all that he had 
done for her, the King adds—‘‘ But thou 
didst trust in thine own beauty, and playedst 
the harlot because of thy renown ”? Can 
any thing more forcibly demonstrate the 
native vileness of this faithless one! That 
she should so forget the abject state of de- 
gradation from which she had been raised up 
by the sovereign munificence of the King, 
as to glory in the “ comeliness wh ich he had 
put upon her!” That she should so lose all 
remembrance of her own poverty and 
wretchedness and her entire dependence 
upon his free bounty, as to convert her 
fair jewels and his gold and silver into ima- 
ges of “other lords,” and deck them with 
the broidered garments, which the King had 
taken to cover her nakedness! 

It will readily be supposed, now that this 
injured and offended husband sees fit to 
“set these things in order” before his sin- 
ful spouse, and call upon her to acknow- 
ledge her iniquity ; great alarm must seize 
upon her guilty conscience under the ap- 
prehension that he would suffer the sen- 
tence of the law to take effect, and she be 
‘put away” forever ! 

With deep anxiety she searches the book 
of records, where alone his will and inten- 
tions could be ascertained. “Is his mercy 
clean gone forever, and will he be favour- 
able no more?” was now, with her, a ques- 
tion of life or death. At one time she 
would light upon such words as these :— 
“Come now and let us reason together; 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” And 
again—“ I will forgive her iniquity, I will 
remember her sin no more.” “I am he 
that blotteth out thy transgressions for 
mine own sake, and will not remember thy 
sin.” But though such declaratigns as these 
were to be met with on almost every page- 
Such was her consciousness of ill desert, 


* 
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that she could not believe they had any 


reference to her OWN case, but that they 
merely expressed the boundless goodness, 
clemency and forbearance 


of the King, to- 
ward offenders in 


reneral, 
Meanwhile the 


King was pleased to with. 


ing wife the 


hold from his err usual tokens 


sard, leaving her to « 
Ways.” Yet did she 
terview, with “w 
for while 


of his reg consider her 
earnestly seek an in- 
eeping and supplications ;” 
she was 
intentions 


to find rest, night or duy. Besides, a great 


g 
change had taken f | 
own feeling 


kept in ignorance of his 


mcerning her, it was impossible 


lace in the State of her 


8 toward her Lord; for, as she 
daily explored the family records, she dis- 
covered so many evidences of her husband’s 
marvellous love, as melted her heart into 
contrition “for all that she had done :”’ 


sorrowing most of all, lest she was about 


to be separated from him, to see his face no 
more. Sometimes, in the vanity and way- 
wardness of her mind, she conceived the 
idea of pacifying his displeasure and moy- 
ing him to relent, by the greatness of her 
Sorrows, and the faithfulness of her present 


course, which she foolishly thought would 


and regard ;—forget- 
ting that he looked not upon 


restore his confid nce 
her at first, 
on account of any good thing 
her, and having proved 
had done, 


he found in 
» that, after all he 
her *‘heart was fully setin her to 
he would scarcely be like] 
place much trast in goodness, 


do evil,” y to 
which was 
‘like the morning cloud 


and early dew,” 
On 


the contrary, her Lord wisely 


deter- 
mined to check this 


vain-glorious hope; so 
he continued to Withdraw her eust 


mary 
supplies, ordered her to be 


Stripped of 


ornamel 


te 


» and left her “naked as 
the day that she was born,” 


in 


Thus was she “ brought low, even to the 


dust,” with but faint hope of ever being re- 
Stored to fayour. She, however, continued 
to search the record bool: 
that, though 


her, still 


, because from 
it testiied so much against 
she derived what little comfort 
she was permitted to enjoy ; especially from 
those parts which brought to view the great 
and glorious character and doings of him 
She had go Sreatly offended: 
One theme 


her own i] 


indeed, this 
80 filled the book, that though 
deserts and misdoings 
yet the other « 
On 


abounde i, 
much more abounded.” 
> (Which will doubt] 

by her) while she w 
engaged, her eye, (as if by accic 
upon the following Words, 
applied to the gir 
Case, as to sce 


One Occasion ess ne- 
ver be forgotten as thus 
lent) lighted 
which so directly 
CUlmstances 


of her own 
m to her to be 


spoken by the 
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7 hrnel id. 
audible voice of her Lord and husbat 


e@- 
“Nevertheless I will remember my ‘ +e 
nant with thee in the days of thy y - a 
and I will establish unto tl an ever ~~ 
ing covenant. Then thou shalt r ; 
thy ways and |} As : ai 
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LAY PREACHING 
vate mem bers of th 
tesolved to estal 
Churchin awr 

nn Lane.—They 


menced the work. 


Six or seven e 
for some years for 
poor but grateful 


them were or lained 


of them, if not 


ae wiih aie riously 
Street Church, and all were lal ‘ 


ployed in busine 


now there a rt 


filled, and muct 
plished. > 
Mr. Ernest Noel, a son of Rev. “ ng 
Noel, preaches there fre yuently, wt is 
. ae 


; 3 sing great 
iInuch attention, and drawing grt 


in- 
; ; ie not. =m 
from the neighborhood. He is n 


+8 


= bably. of becomil 
ster—has no idea. probably, « rae 


seri] CD 
: > } n, a civil 
me—but is a profe | man 


lones 
: * = lt i be a 
sineer, yet findinga great work ‘ 1] his 

: . : th al “ 
he atte mpts honestly to do it with 


wight. 


he 
ue 


and should 


This is a noble examy 


e, ly 
. . , sties and sparse+) 
followed in all our large cities and Sf 


. . > ley all our 
settled neighborhoods. In nearly @ 


ens 


bo. have. tal 
churches there are men who have 
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adapted to such work, but at present they 
too often hide their light under a bushel. 

Wat one MAN CAN DO.—“An interest- 
and useful enterprize has been in progress 
for several years in Stirling, Scotland, which 
furnishes a fine illustration of the power of 
individual Christian Influence, Mr. Peter 
Drummond, a successful seedsman of ordi- 
nary education, became alarmed at the 
progress of Sabbath-breaking in his vicinity, 
and resorted to the publication of tracts 
bearing on the eyil. His success in this 
effort encouraged the issue of publications 
on other moral and religious subjects, and 
he was thus led step by step to be the largest 
private tract publisher in the world. He 
has already put in circulation nearly nine 
millions of tracts and handbills, almost 
unaided by donations, his receipts being 
some £1,200 less than his expenditures. A 
part of his immense agricultural warehouse 
is fitted up asa tract depository ; and while 
supplying the husbandmen of Scotland with 
seed for the natural soil, he furnishes ample 
Stores of the good seed of the kingdom for 
& spiritual husbandry. An American gen- 
tleman suggested a motto for his establish- 
ment, which he seems to have adopted : 
“The field is the world: the seed is the 
word.” 

How Women way Preacn.—A lady was 
about to leave home, for a summer’s resi- 
dence by the sea shore, Befor: she started, 
she was impressed by a discourse w hich 
her pastor had delivered upon the duty of 
“preaching the Gospel.” He considered 
this subject with reference to the duty of 
private Christians, to do ‘all that in them 
lay, to spread far and wide the g od tidings 
of salvation ;” said that “even females 
could preach the Gospel; that they could 
induce their friends to accompany them to 
the sanctuary to hear the 
many ways, by 


Gospel ;” and in 
religious counsel, by the 
presentation and loan of serious works, by 
the powerful auxiliary of a holy life, they 
might preach the Gospel, Now, when our 
Christian lady reached Cape May, she cast 
in her mind how she should carry out her 
pastor’s counsel. She found at her board- 
ing house, a young lady gifted with many 
excellent qualities of head and heart, but 
void of that chief grace of the female cha- 


. : +} 
racter, without which tl 


1@ most lovely 
woman presents to the spiritual mind, an 
unloyely, ungracious aspect. This young 
lady “living in pleasure, was dead while 
she lived,” 

al ’ ir e ; :) 

The Christian lady conversed seriously 
With her, and persuaded her to attend the 
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Church, in which she had been favored to 
hear the well remembered discourse, the 
spirit of which she was now endeavoring to 
carry into execution, Her gay friend fol- 
lowed her advice, became interested and 
S00n experienced that 


Saving change, with- 
out which the most * 


amiable female,” must 
be forever banished into “ utter darkness,” 
She has now been, for a number of years, a 


devoted ( hristian, abounding in good works, 


and if there is a more useful Christian in 
the whole extent of the Union than this 
Same once gay, thoughtless girl, we have 
yet to learn it. 

Christian females; let this truthful inej- 
dent stir you up to active effort for those 
whom you meet. Let each one who rea is 
this say,—Do I know any whom I can 
lead to Christ ?” 

Some time since several benevolent 
women established in the neighborhood of 
Cherry and Roosevelt sts., New York, what 
is now called “The Fourth Ward Indus- 
trial School,” connecting therewith an 
ealing-room, to which the ragged and 
miserable girls who live in that neighbor- 
hood were gathered, and for the considera. 
tion of a good dinner induced to spend 
some hours daily in receiving instruction, 
One day Moses H. Grinnell called at the 
place, and being well pleased with the 
efforts, and finding the rooms badly situated 
and not adapted to the praiseworthy pur- 
pose, at once set about practical did in the 
matter, He rented for $750 per year a 
neat house in Oliver st., near the Baptist 
Church, fitted it up for the purpose and 
gave it over free of charge for the use of 
the School, which is now thoroughly estab- 
lished and doing & most excellent work. 
Such an act needs no comment. 

Tue Best Lasors.—A British Justice in 
a charge to a grand Jury, recently paid the 
following tribute to a benevolent Chris- 
tianity: : 

“Gentlemen, so deeply doI feel these 
things, that I assure you I would rather, 
fixing my eye on my deathbed, and antici- 
pating the reflections of that awful m ment, 
be the founder of a Ragged School, a Sun. 


day school, a school of any sort or des rip- 
tion which taught the heart its duties to 
Gop and man; I would rather. I say, then 
reflect on such an act, than strive to cheat 
my departing spirit with dreams of a glitter. 
ing chaplet of earthly immortality, in re- 
sect of anything for which short- ighted 
human vanity or ambition might pant; and 
I believe there are good men li, ing.—oh, 


would that I were am ong them !—who, for 
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what 


shine as 


4s 


they have done in this di 
the stars for ever and ever.” with grati 

Farupr Burke.—Who tl ia = 

cognizant yf things at the Five Points for | wasted for 10r a sum « ul to t nts 

@ score of years does not know “Father | a day, and he lied that it was more 


Burke,” long a resident in dark chav- | than that. 


bers of the Old Brewery—long a “Ther ' he ee 
but for twelve vears a strict than waste - - . we 
temperance. “For,” says he, “it is twelv years, which is 4.380 davs. it 1 i aml : 
years this night since I sign dthe Washing f fuur hundred and ¢ . 
tonian temperance pledge, with a full deter- ich you have had ra we ad 
mination that I would keep it, i truly I forts of lif . 

have. And now, although an old man, I “Te halen Gan eas eee 
fecl that my ice fora dozen years re, r besides + . c om os 
ix far better it was fora dozen weeks nor an rt y 
} re I signed the pledg for of all lrinking days, 5 - ’ ae 

; . ; ' ‘ -+ 

6ld ussociates, all th men who i 1 at rt of soul as > al sated ons ; ” 
that timein the rat holes of that 1 build- 

ing, every one of them is in a drunkard’s 

grave. I alone am alive. Many too that Rey. Josuva T. Rvusseui.—T sudden 
commenced their downward caree: long leath of F : ts ' <8 
after I commenced my upward one, have Presbyterian minie: i al lies s 1s n- 
also gone to the grave.” nected with the Baptiet Dy 

Being asked why he continued to live atly at Jacks Wiss 

there among such wretched company, after The Jacks _M Pe Flag 

he had become sober bimeelf he repli i: Uni n.” thus stat : ~ ’ . 1m- 
‘Because tht was the very place for me | Stances: “At a mootine of ths a 
to do good. If I could not save the parents, | Bible S y, ow » he 
I could save the children.” was deeply interested. M R a a : 


“Yes, yes, you saved mine—saved me— rief and e] lent ~ ee " 
gaved my family from utter ruin. Yes,” i the Bible. J ; : : » by 


said a well dressed fine lookin 


ures j g 
man—* yes you saved me from a man, how bh sd — i 
grave. Look at me now; do I look like the | through successiy . ae , 
ragged, dirty loafer that used to live in yon- | Means by which they had been _ r- 
der miserable garret? I wear good clothes fully diffused. He said. ‘Millions now 
now for I can affordit. I get two dollars a around the throne of God. « ging the song 
day at my trade, : noney. Look £ Moses and Lamb, had be saved 

1at well-dressed woman. She is now oy t , 


father Burke per ) sign the pledge, 
and who afterward refused to ¢ r A Cox r.—+} < 
for her father, and who finally persuade i late I st of t Ror Cas of 


that father to 


to commemorute this glorious it lepengen into tl r t- 
from the worst of slavery, the slavery f | ism, and i ; = 
drunkenness. Icame to this meeting to sik ; ‘ Petey ; . 


commemorate the twelfth anniversary of he has ¢ ade eee : » 


. j pearl of 
Pather Burke’s redet yn from a drunl but he . ; . iF D 
ard’s fate—the fate of all drunkards.” Hughe : as er > i 
e of all drunkar Di os enlighten 

A little girl, once a poor forsaken child | his Polis Reeeine otnal ' r 
in the Five Points, now adopted by kind He ‘has a. : c ‘Sia 
. ¢ “20Tees the through ti 

parents, sent a letter and a litile sum of columns of io Siete = , ; 
money to remind Father Burke that once Suk Cheha r ably 


1€u0 oer, 


when she was near starving he had fed} 
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Cditors Garner of Gleanings. 


THe Breve 1x Curva.—We have just re- 
ceived a letter from Rev. J. I. Roberts, of 
China, correcting various erroneous reports 
in relation to the Chief of the Chinese 
revolution, and giving what he avers to be 
atrue account of the means by which he 
has been instructed in the Gospel. Among 
other interesting items, is this: 

““A copy of Genesis and Matthew have 
just come to hand from Nanking, printed 
and published under Tae-ping-wang’s own 
direction, without note or comment, and 
approved for circulation by the stamp of 
his own seal, on the first page. Several 
hundred block-eutters and printers are said 
to be employed by him in this good work. 
Baptize is translated by a word signifying 
immerse. 


Baptisms at RANGOON.—We have also 
received a letter from Dr. Dawson, dated 
Jan. 21, 1854, which says: 

Last Sunday evening, a very interesting 
baptism took place on the premises of the 
Karen Mission, at Kemmendine: In a 
beautiful brook running at the foot of a 
hill, and shaded by trees, four candidates 
One of the 
candidates was a Karen woman, two others 


were immersed by Bro. Harris. 


were bright looking Karen boys, one eight, 
The other 


candidate seemed the happiest and most 


and the other ten years old. 


interesting of all, being the eldest son of the 
administrator. He is a lad about eleven 
years old, and is now proceeding home to 
attend school in America, 
the two Karen children and the son of Mr. 
Harris standing in the 
affected us all to tears. 


water together 
A Budhist priest 
was baptized Dec. 18th, in his yellow robes, 
and excited a great sensation, He came to 
the hospital as a patient, and for a long 
time treated Christianity with polite con- 
tempt, though attending at stated worship. 
A Budhist nun was baptized at the same 
time,- Their “apostacy” would have cost 
them their heads under the Burman go- 


Vernment, 
ae} Dae 


Prev Baptist AssoctATION.—An associa- 
tion known as the “ Pegu Association” was 
recently organized, composed of ten Karen 
churches, whose statistics are as follows: 
Baptized, 160; died, 12; excluded, 1; present 
number, 665. Measures were resolved upon 


The sight of 


for more active exertions to convert the hea- 
then still remaining within the local bounds 
of existing churclies, and those in neigh- 
boring villages where no churches exist, 
and also to send evangelists’ unto new 
fields. Another association is to be orga- 
nized, of churches lying between the south- 
ern boundary of this, and Rangoon, includ- 


ing the latter. 


Inport Worsuip 1n New Yorx.—A gentle. 
man in New York eity, while visiting in 
Cherry street for an industrial school, went 
into a room where were a little company of 
Chinese offering saerifice to an idol. A 
Chinaman was kneeling in front of the 
idol, burning some sweet smelling sub- 
stance in a little cup floating in water. 
The gentleman apologized for the intru- 
sion, but they did not seem troubled by it. 


Protestants In S1AmM.—The King of 
Siam has been graciously pleased to pur- 
chase, for the Protestants residing at his 
capital, a spacious and convenient place of 
burial, the want of which has long been 
felt as a great inconvenience. The parties 
on whom this obligation has been conferred 
acknowledge his Majesty’s kindness in suit- 
able terms. This act of his Siamese Ma- 
jesty accords with the whole of his past 
conduct since he ascended the throne, mark- 
ing him as a wise and benevolent prince, 
anxious to promote the welfare of all who 
reside under his protection, whether sub- 


jects or foreigners. 

Unrit Tue Spirit pe Pourep ovut.— Until 
then—what? A cold and inactive church— 
a& gay and godless world—formalism fash- 
ionable— error rife — Popery intoxicating 
men and nations with the cup of her forni- 
cation —Infidelity spewing out its own 
shame—Devilism of all sorts rampant—the 
race rushing to eternal ruin! 

After then—what? The chureh coming 
up out of the wilderness, leaning on the 
arm of her beloved—the world convinced 
of sin and looking to the cross—spiritual 
religion honored—truth prevailing —the 
man of sin destroyed—Infidelity lurking in 
secret places—the devil chained in the 
bottomless abyss—multitudes of men press- 
ing onward to the city of God.—Presd. of 
the West. 
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NAGPORE, Inp1a.—By the death of the 
of Nagpore 


natural or adopted, that magcniff 


nN 


j rithout heirs 
Rajah without hei 


cent terri- 
tory has lapsed to the British Gover m 


' at. 
With an area of 76,423 s juare miles—half 


as Jarge again as England 
fifty lakhs of rupees, and with a 
population exceeding four mil 


with a revenne 


of nearly 


nillions and 
half, it pays a sub idy to the British G 


ViSD tO. 
vernment of eight lakhs, and maintains a 
military force of 372 artill. ry, 2,424 savairy, 
and 4,163 infantry, besides a Police « rps 
of 2274 men. On this 


LY, and 


on the sefseless pageantry of an Eastern 


Court, most of t 


evenue of the State } 
heretofore been waste l. The country pos- 


Sesses grent resources, is inhabited by a 


race of quiet cultivators, and mav bh. 


the principal State of Central India. 


Low Caste Scuoons.—The Bombay Times 
port of an attempt 


which has been made at Bombay, to ed 


cate the children of the very lowest castes 
The condition of this class had attracted 
the attention of Jotee Gov nd Rao Pho] 


publishes aninter Sting re 


1. 


Some two years since, he open la low 
caste school, for which ‘his father tur l 


him out of doors. He 
and while working for his own 
opened it again in 


& private hot 
a friend, 


Another friend 
slates, and two rupees 
flocked to the 


rentlemen 


amonth Ch 
several 
forward, a f 
was set up, and at length 
obtained from the Dux 


The funds, however, 


ldren 


school, European 


came 


emale school 


a small grant was 
ina Prize Committee, 
are still too small, but 
ber of children are taught 
the elements of education, 


India, and of the Mahrattas, 


& considerable num 


the history of 


If this nar- 


rative is correct, Jotee Govind Rao Phol. 
gay is deserving of the highs sthonour, Tt 


is not often that natives 
tarily to ostracise 


are found volny 
themselves, to 
struction to the children 
very presence is contamination. 

+h ee 

Hien && HOOL.—The Scotch 
Mission have 


of classes yw hose 


Caucurra 
Free Church 


commenced 
erection 


of their new In 
lah Ghaut, 
pared, we 
80.000, 


stitution near the 
Caleutta, 


Nimtol They are pre- 
expend 
essrs, Burn 


believe, to 
and with M 
their Architects, 


obtaining a hands 


Some Rs. 
and Co. as 
will probably succeed 
ome building, 


in 
INCREAsE, — The 


Canaan 
Wayne Co, Ohio, } 


as 
membership, during the 
the labors of Rey, JI. W 


Chureh, in 
nearly doubled its 


present year, under 
-B. Tisdale. 
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‘ : Convert 
COLLEGE For Wisconstx.—A , Water- 
F : “- ld at W! 
from Baptist Churches, was held rmninaty 
town Wis farch 1, and pre! 7 


measures adopted for 


&® Baptist Literary and Theological 


tion in that State. 


th esta 


a a 
" hea whole 
Teachers ror rar West.—Th 


; Board 
—_ » Bot 
number of teachers sent out by tne + 


EDITOR’S GARNER OF GLEANINGS. 


of National Popular Education, of which 
Gov. Slade is Secretary, is 350, of whom 
The 


periods of their teaching amount in the 


273 have gone from New-England. 


aggregate to about 780 years, while the 
number of children and youth who have 
been for a longer or shorter time instructed 
is about 70.000. The money expended has 


averaged about $5000 per annum. 


stated, 
says the Boston Chronicle, “that, from the 
southern border of Texas to the south pole, 


Scarcity or Muiyisters.—It is 


not eight evangelical ministers are wo be 
found; and from the city of Morocco to the 
mouth of the Euphrates, thence to the bor- 
ders of South Africa, and back to the start- 
ing point—in this immense triangle, with a 
population of 70,000,000 souls—there is not 
one Christian mission.” 


“THE 
commenced practical operations in January, 
1853. 


children of the male sex as might be legally 


New York Jvuventre Asytuvs,” 


Its object was to resene such street 


entrusted to its care by magistrates and 
Others. During the year, 626 boys were 
committed to its tutelage. Of these boys 
253 were discharged within ten days, satis- 
factory proof haying been presented to the 
magistrates of the propriety of such a 
course. The number fully committed to 
the Asylum for the year was 361; 100 have 
been indentured, 17 surrendered to parents, 
7 sent to the House of Refuge, 4 to the 
Alms-House, 3 discharged by magistrates, 
1 sent home by permission, 1 sent to Eng- 
land, 33 escaped, 1 died, and 193 remain. 
There were 50 without with 
mothers only, and 181 with fathers, or with 
both parents; 46 were from 5 to 10 years 
old, 284 from 10 to 14, beyond which none 
are received. There 


parents, 89 


were born in the 
City, 149; Ireland, 80; Germany, 20; 65 
in the United States beyond the City, and 
47 in foreign countries, besides those named. 
Sixteen could read, write and cipher; 87 
read and write; 91 read only, and 161 
could not Of religion, if such chil- 
dren have religion, 117 were Roman Catho- 
lics, 84 Protestants, and 60 unknown. Of 
the parents of these children, as far as 
ascertained, 114 Treland, 24 
in Germany, 19 in” England, 16 in other 
foreign countries, and 47 in the United 
States. Of the children themselves, there 
Were 47 vagrants, 45 truants, 48 thieves, 12 


read. 


were born in 


disobedient, 12 idlers, 30 of good habits. 
These are the materials that employ the 
attention of the founders and friends of this 
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institution, which is conducted under & 
strictly paternal system of government. 
The world is slowly growing up to the 
truth that it is better to prevent than to 
punish crime; that it is wiser to remove 
temptations from the beginning of the path 
of life than to erect gibbets at the end of 
it; that the spectacle of an Asylum vocal 
with the merry voices of children rescued 
from degradation, viee and ruin, is worthier 
of humanity than that of the gloomy and 
silent cells of a Penitentiary. Hence there 
is an encouraging outgrowth of wisdom in 
the form of institutions, for the care not 
only of the bodies, but of the souls of chil. 


dren. 


‘Sue HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.”—A 
practical illustration of this saying was 
witnessed not long since in one of the 
towns of Southern Alabama. A poor, but 
pious female came to her pastor, and placed 
in his hands five dollars, the sum she had 
saved during the past year by laying aside 
a dime ata time, The money was appro- 
priated to Domestic Missions, and a bro- 
ther, who knows how to do such things, 
thought it ought to bring a good interest. 
He took the five dollars, and appealed to 
brethren present to add each five to it. 
He soon ran up the amount to $35, and 
thinks he will certainly get $100, if not 
$500. Let the above be an example of 
benevolence to Christians through the land. 


A Dirrerence.—The Christian world 
would bo startled at what they would 
view as extravagance in a proposition for 
all Christendom to raise twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars in one year for the Bible 
cause, or for all good causes combined. 
But twenty-five millions are paid yearly, 
by the people of the city of New York, for 
intoxicating drinks to guzzle down their 
own throats. Now, if that class of people 
that patronize the groggeries, can meet all 
this expense in one single city, saying 
nothing of other expenses, it affords a 
remarkable commentary on the ability of 
the more sober, industrious, wealthy, and 
sible-loving class, so numerous throughout 
this republic. And it should be a source of 
no small shame that money can be spent so 
much more freely for Satan, by his victims 
than for the Lord, by his professed fol- 
lowers, 


In the city of Brooklyn, in 1853, 610 
persons were licensed to sell liguor, of whom 
only 30 were Americans, 
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Nosie Moniricence.—Samuel Wilkes. a 


member of the Wesleyan Church in En 
land, resolved two : 
guinea a day to the Missionary Society. 
Last year, having prospered in his business 


he gave seven guineas a day to the same 
eause. During 1854 he has resolved to give 


fifty guineas, or two hundred and ji 


lars a day, or more than 1 inety-three th 
sand dollars a year to the 
Mr. Wilkes began business with a very 
small capital loaned } 
has accumulated a 


missionary cause. 


lim by a friend. He 
fortune rapidly, and as 
his means have enlarged his contributions 


to the cause of Christ have increased. 


Great Liperaurry,—“In the twelve Old 
Scl 


1001 Presbyterian churches in Baltimore, 
there are upwards of 2,000 communicants, 
contributing last year for all religious pur- 
poses upwards of $83,000, or an average of 
$41 for each member.” 

Wias or Wuiskers ?—Dr. Kingsford, in 
the columns of the Religious Herald, V; 
lectures young ministers among other sub. 
jects, on the impropriety of wearing whis- 
kers and long beards. Rey. Mr. Benton 
defends the custom, and contends that it is 


better to wear one’s own hair on the fa 


than some dead man’s—ho might more 
truly have said woman’s—hair on the 
head. 


Loyxpon Lrquor-Trape.—Rey. R. W. 


Vanderkiste, author of “ A Six Years’ Mis- 


sion among the Dens of L don,” is on the 


point of sailing for Sidney. In a letter to 


the Times, he says: 
“London, according to the 


post-office 
directory, contained, in 1848, 


2500 bakers, 


9¥0 buttermen and cheese mongers, 1700 


butchers, 3060 grocers and tea-dealers, 900 
established dairy-keepers, 400 fishm ngers, 
1300 green-grocers and fruiterers ; 

10,700; and 11.000 public-houses. We 
build churches and 


schools: 
of the lower orders are chang 


never act upon them as we 
While the 


their sacr 


total, 
may 
chapels, and mult 


but, sir, until th. drunken } 


Hapits 


-<d, we st 


would wish. 
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tap-room their 
for evening Classes, how ean 
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We adequate or the con- 
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EDITORS GARNER OF GLEANINGS. 1 


Novet Barrisu.—In looking over Rev. 
Henry Ware, Jr’s history of the Old N 
and New Brick Congregational Churches of 
this city, we find mention madeof a novel 


forth 


baptism which took place in the Second 
In 1781, 
a record is made of a baptism by immersion 
of a child ten years old, 
request of his mother. 


Church about seventy years ago. 


at the particular 
The Church Records 
say, “A bathing tub was prepared for that 
purpose in the meeting house.” 
note to the 


In a manu- 
script copy of the history we 
read, it was stated that the tub used on this 
occasion was that of the “Old North En- 
zine, then the largest in Boston.” The 
apparatus was removed, so that the whole 
interior of the Engine could be filled with 
water. We venture to say that this singu- 
lar case is the only instance in which a fire 
engine has been used in the ordinance of 
baptism.— Boston ae 

Wuar wats Gop wrovest.—An aged 
Baptist minister writes to the Home Mis- 
sion Record Holyoke, 
setts—“ Through the mercy of God my life 
while the last member of the 
church, when I ordained, is called 
home, after a pilgrimage of nine ty years. 


from Massachu- 
is spared, 
was 
Though I am almost seve nty-eight, [ am 
able to attend public worship every Lord's 
day, and onthe 25th of December I preached 
two historical sermons, in which I stated 
that when I began to preach in this place 
there were ten Baptist members in a circuit 
of 30 milesin diameter. Now, on the same 
ground, there are eight Baptist churcl 
and eight good ministers, with 1: 


bers. 


ues 


160 mem- 
What hath God wrought ?” 

A Gop committing Sux 1DE.—The Citizen, 
(India) of the 10th February, States 
the famous Car of Jug 


that 
ggernauth of Muhes, 
near Serampore, was totally des troyed by 
fire on the night of Monday last, and the 
“ Odekuries,” or Proprietors of Juggernauth 
have been overwhelmed with grief, attri- 
buting the accident to the fury of the god 
for causes of which they are not cognizant, 

We wonder, if when the Car was in flames 
the god saved himself, or if he voluntarily 
perished in the fire, which his own wrath 
had kindled. 
dently dying fast, and we shall sing halle- 
lujah when there shall be no more of them 
to ride over the necks or debase the souls 
of their deluded victims. 


Cutnese Sayine.—A drunkard’s nose is 
Baid to be a “ lighthouse, warning us of the 
little water that passes underneath.” 


The gods of India are eyi- 


5 


or 


Tue Bombay Gazette notices the remark- 
able fact, that an agitation has commenced 
in Melbourne for the 
Maine law. 


introduction of the 
In other words, the sale of s pi- 
rits is to be considered ac rime 
accordingly. 


and rocked 
The movement is 
by the entire press, and t 


of the 


supported 
mem bers 
Such a law is opposed 


yy many 
legislature, . ; 
to English ideas, but it is succeeding in 
America, and it must be remembe red that 
both in the States, and in Aus tralia, alcohol 
is more dangerous thon ip England. In 
Sweden, the King has announced his inten- 
The ex- 
cessive use of spirits in that country is de- 
stroying the physique of the population. It 


tion of introducing a similar bill. 


amounts to more than six gallons a head per 
annum. 


GIVE. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


sé It ie more ble eRe d fo give than fo rece ice.” 
hath t 
Be earlier than the rising sun : 


GIVE prayers: the evening pegun ; 

Remember those who feel the rod; 

Remember those who know not God; 

His hand can boundless blessings give : 

Breathe prayers, through them the soul shall 
live. 

Give alms: the needy sink with pain; 

The orphans mourn, the crushed complain, 

Give freely : hoarded gold is curst, 

A prey to robbers and to rust. 

Christ, through his poor, a claim doth make ; 

Give gladly, for thy Saviour’s sake. 

Give books: they live when you are dead ; 

Light on the darkened mind they shed; 

Good seed they sow, from age to age, 

Through all this mortal pilgrimage ; 

They nurse the germs of ho-y trust; 

They wake untired when you are dust, 

Give smiles, to cheer the little child, 

A stranger in this thorny wild ; 

It bringeth love, its guard to be— 

It, helpless, asketh love from thee. 

Howe’er by fortune’s gifts 

Give smiles to childhood’s guileless breast. 


unblest, 


Give words, kind words, to those who err ; 
Remorse doth need a comforter 

Though in temptation’s wiles they fall, 
Condemn not—we are sinners all: 

With the sweet charity of speech, 

Give words that heal, and words that teach, 


Give thought, give energ ty, to themes 
That perish not like folly’s dre ams; 
Hark! from the islands of the sea, 
The missionary cries to thee ; 

To aid him on a heathen soil, 


Give thought, give energy, give toil. 


SUNSHINE IN THE PALACE AND Corraceg, 
By L. B. Urbino—12mo., 239 pp. Published 
by Heath & Graves, Boston, and for Sate 
by Smith & English, and American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

The very handsome style of printing, 
embellishing and binding, is worthy of bet- 
ter letter press, than this story, which to us 
seems forced and unnatural in plot and 
detail. 


BurmaAn’s GREAT Missionary, or Records 


of the life, character and achievements of 
Adoniram Judson—12mo., 456 pp. Pub- 
lished by E. H. Fletcher, New York. A 
Book concerning which there has been a 
good deal of controversy, into which we de- 
cline entering. A commendatory notice of 
the work appeared in the “ Memorial” some 
months in advance of its publication, and 


before the “Memorial” changed proprietors, 


Opp FeLLowsuip EXAMINED, in the light of 
Seripture and re ason, by Joseph “ol Coope —— 
18mo., 300 pp. 2d Edition. Published by 
Wm. S. Young, 173 Race st., Philads lphia, 
These are a series of Letters against the 
Society known as Odd Fellows. It is 
clearly and forcibly written, but as it is a 
subject we know nothing about, we cannot 
tell how far its censures are or are not 
deserved. We have never been accustomed 
to consider any man ipso facto criminal or 
untrustworthy because associated with a 
secret society. Charity forbids us to affirm 
evil of a man, merely because of private 
associations, of a kind or character of 
which we are necessarily ignorant. 


Tue Miser’s HEIR, or the Young Million- 
aire. By P. Hamilton Myers. Published 
by T. B. Peterson & Co., No. 102 Chesnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

A Tale designed to portray the turpitude 
of avarice and the villainies which lust for 
gold will prompt and perpetrate. Its moral 
lessons are generally good, and it is forei- 
bly written, 


SALVATION — Where it is—What it ie— 
and how i is, By James Inglis. Published 
by Robert Moffat, 82 Wadeun vf, New York. 
A small pamphlet, ably discussing the 
questions indicated in the title, from the 
Orthodox Calvinistie Stand point. 
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Mau .. > Keligions of the world, by Rev, 
G. W., Samson. 

IX, Michaud’s History of the Crusades. 

X. Notices of New Publications. 

This is one of the ablest and most read- 
able numbers of the Review that has ever 


been issued, 


New Yorx Recorpver.—This Metropo- 
litan Weekly has been enlarged, and now 
ranks in size and in the ability with which 
it is conducted with the Observer, Evan- 
gelist and Independent. It is the largest 
Baptist Newspaper in the world, 


Our Onn Book. 

To our OLp Sunscriners.—Some of our 
subscribers have been reading the Memo- 
rial, two, four, six, and even eight years, 
Without sending a single dollar to pay for 
expenses, This we cannot allow to con- 
tinue. We send bills to you with the May 
humber, which contains a Portrait, worth 
half a year’s subscription, and we hope that 
you will see the necessity of your sending 
by next mail the amount due us. That so 
many years have passed by, leaving you in 
arrears, may be the fault of the former pub- 
lisher. The present publisher intends to 
do business on more prompt terms. He 
intends to pay honestly and honorably all 
he owes for the work as it comes from the 
press. His terms are $1 in advance, not 
after three or six months, NOT AT THE END 
OF THE YEAR, but $1 IN ADVANCE, and 
as he will nos do his printer wrong by 
delay and neglect, so he will not do him- 
self injustice by supplying so costly a 
Magazine as is the Memorial to those who 
will not pay forint If you do not receeive 
any further numbers after this present 
month to complete your volume, you must 
attribute it to your unkind and unjust ne- 
giect of duty to your publisher, 

We trust that, now the work is worth 
having, you will neither allow your Memo- 
rial to be stopped, nor your bill to be 
placed in the hands of a magistrate for 
collection. Those who are delinquent will 
know who are meant without publishing 
their names to the world, 

M. SEMPLE, Publisher. 


Portrait or Rey. J. G. Oncken.—We 
have had a number of copies of this beau- 
tiful engraving printed on fine, large paper, 
Suitable for framing, a copy of which we 
Will send by mail, postage paid, to any who 
may desire it, for 50 cents. We will also 
Send a copy to any one desiring it who will 


Send us two new subscribers and $2.00, 
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Courtesy oF our Ewvyeuisn Baptist 
BRETHREN.- When we were engaged in 
editing the “ Baptist Register,” we wrote a 
dozen letters to different Baptist Clergy- 
men, in England, soliciting information, 
documents, reports, ete 


whom we ever received a word of reply. 


When we commenced with the “M norial” 


lishers of Magazines of similar characte to 
our own, requesting an exchange, not one 
of whom responded. The “Baptist Re- 
porter” for March, however, edited by Rey. 
J. F. Winks, of Leicester, has taken four 


articles from one of our numbers without 


giving the slightest credit, or even men- 
tioning the name of the “Memorial,” and 
sent us no copy in return. This may all 
comport with English ideas of editorial 
courtesy. We are thankful it is not 
American. 


Ir our correspondents will direct all let- 
ters, minutes, reports, &c., simply “‘ Ame- 
rican Baptist Memorial,” it will save us 
considerable perplexity, ensure the more 
prompt delivery of their communications, 
and distinguish between private correspon- 
dence and that pertaining to the husiness of 


the Memorial. 


Correction.—The 19 persons baptized 
into the fellowship of the Belleville Church, 
Ia., were baptized by Rev. Wm. Freeman, 
the Pastor of the church. We always give 
the name of the Pastor when we know it, 
but sometimes the reports of baptisms are 
so indefinitely given that we cannot disco- 


ver who are Pastors. 


THE LAW OF PERIODICALS. 

1. Subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary are considered wish. 
ing to continue their subscription: 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance 
of their papers, the publishers may continue 
to send them till all cash charges ar< paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take 
their papers from the office to which they 
are directed, they are held responsible 
until they have settled their bill, anc 
their paper discontinued. 


l order 


4. If subscribers remove to other pl 


aces 


without informing the publisher, and the 
paper is sent to the former direction, they 
are held responsible. ; 


5. The courts have decided that refusing 


to take a paper or periodical from the 
office, or removing and leaving it uncalled 
for, is “prima facie” evidence of inten+ 
tional fraud, 
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Aaptisms Reported. 


Churches. 


Hebron, 
Oak Bowery, 
Mt. Gilead, 


Brush Creek, 


- Chambers, 


PY 


ALABAMA, 


Counties. Administrators, No. 


PB. Archer, 


ARKANSAS. 


fenton, 


Madison, 


C. H. Bootricht, 
Z. M. Vaughan, 


BRITISH PROVINCES. 


West Chester Mountain, N.S. J. | ogswell, 


Nictaux, 


Indi’n Harbor, N. &., 


St. Stephens, 
Tryon, 


Deep River, 
Mansfield, 
Bozrah, 

New Haven, 


Washington, 


Waynesville, 
Macon, 


Kingston, 
Winchester, 
Sharon, 
Belleville, 
Dundee, 
Quincy, 

Mt. Palatine, 


N. 8. W.G. Parker, 
D. Lawson, 


N.B., A.D. Th mpson, 


P.E.L, W. Hobbs, 


Connecricur. 


Middlesex, E. Cushman, 
Tolland, A H. Taylor, 
New London, B. G. Goff, 

(ist Church,) 8. D. Phelps , 


District oF CoLusmta, 


(E.st.Ch,) G. W. Samson, 


GEORGIA. 
Wayne, T. B.C oper, 
sibb, 8. Landrum, 
ILLINOIS. 


Adams, 
Scott, 


Wm. Hobbs, 


Jackson, M. B. Kelley, 
St. Clair, R. C. Keele, 
Kane, C. Button, 
Adams, W. W. Keep, 


Putnam, H. Sampson, 


Sangamon Bottom, 


Lee, 
Providence, 
Chicago, 
Urbanna, 
Monmouth, 


Roselle, 
Warsaw, 
Maria Creek, 
Alto, 
Indiarapolis, 


Fulton, 
Green, J. Brown, 

(Tabernacle,) A Kenyon, 
Champaigne, J. H, Rees, 
Warren, R. Newton, 


INDIANA. 
Laporte, 
Kosciusko, 


Mr. Thomas, 
Knox, 


J. Chambers, 
H. Cobb, 
8. Dyer, 


Howard, 
Marion, 


* Including former reports. 


12 
18 
12 
19 
34 

6 


| 
4 


J. M. Whitehead, 28 


7 
Churches, 
New Swee 


Burling 


G.J.J 


E. M. Miles 


Dave np 


Louisvill 
“ 
Beaver Dam, 
Salt River, 
Danville 
? E. Kirtley, 


Henderson, Zuo. Brves 


LovISsIANA, 
New Orleans, (Ist ct 
Weasaw Creek, 


Friendship, 
Hazlewood, 


Wm C. Duncan, 
J. Dunham, 
De Soto. A. W. Jackson, 


é “a 


MARyYtAnp. 
Bal ; 
-aitimore Churches 


Cumberland 


» Alleghany, 8. W. Price, 


ton churche 


S 


Middlesex. 
Suff 


B. H, Pearson, 


Mississtppt. 
(Wall st.ch.,) B. B. Gibbs, 
Lawrer ce, J. Morris, 


Rankin, J.&. Autley, 


wt (2a ch..) D.D Reed, 

i@as t Grove, Platte Ww i. Th mas, 
Platte City, “ 
Pleas’t Ridge, Platte, 
Westport, Jackson, 
South Fork 


Tk, Lewis, 


Platte, “ “ 


A. P. Williams, 


J. W, Rowe, 
J. M. Lillard, 
T. 8. Allen, 


lOve - 
Dover, Lewis. 


Yellow Creek, Charitcn, 
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Churches. 


Cape May, 
Newark, 
Millington, 
Samptown, 
Flemington, 
Camden, 
Woodstown, 
Lambertville, 
Mt. Holly, 


Black woodst’n, Camden, 


Marlton, 


New JERSEY. 
Counties. Administrators. No. 


Cape May, J.-E. Wilson, 11 


(ist ch.,) H. C. Fish, 61 
Somerset, E C. Ambler, *21 
Middlesex, W. Maul, #48 
Hunterdon, T. Swaim, *A5 
(2d ch.,) T. Goodwin, 11 
Salem, C. Brinkerhoff, 7 


Hunterdon, A, Armstrong, 11 
Burlington, T.D Worrell, 21 
H. Westcott, 7 
Burlington, J R. Murphy, 12 


eaQawcwa eer 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Churches, Counties. Administrators. No 
Philadelphia Churches, 82 
York, York, G.M.Slaysman, 2 
Jersey Shore, Lycoming, J. G. Miles, 17 
| Holisterville, Wayne, 0. L Hall, 6 
Northumber’d, North’d, I. W. Hayhurst, 9 
Jackson, Susqueh’a, J. Rockwell, 6 
Solebury, Bucks, J. N. Folwell, 4 
Danville, Montoar, Prof. Loomis, 33 


Burlington, Burlington, W.H. Parmly, 2 
New York. 
New York Churches, 54 | 
Albany, (Ist ch.,) R. Jeffery, *19 | 
> (Pearl st..) W. Hague, 3 
- (Germans,) J.G. Oneken, 9 
— (State st.,) C. B. Post, *33 
Scipio, Cayuga, G.H. Brigham, 19 
Bur’ton Flatts, Otsego, A. B. Earle, 35 
Cold Spring, Putnam, E. Miner, 25 
Clifton, Monroe, H.K. Stimson, *41 
Buffalo, Wash’ton st., V. R. Hotchkiss, 13 
“ Niagara Sq., 0. P, Sheldon, 10 
Franklin, Otsego, 35 
Keysville, ~ J. W. Eaton, $1 
E. Walworth, Wayne, J. G. Moore, 2 
Oxford, Chenango, N. Ripley, *46 
Union Village, Broome, J. 0. Mason, 100 
Utica, (Bleeker st.,) D. G. Corey, 10 
Deposit, Delaware, Levi Morse, 13 
Adams, Jefferson, J. F. Bishop, 59 
Greenville, Greene, 7 
Pavilion, Genesee, H. B. Ewell, 32 
Alleghany, E. F. Crane, 10 
Chili, Monroe, 26 
Nort CAROLINA. 
Cooper's Gap, Rutherford, B. Bruce, 10 
Onto. 
East Union, Wayne, J. W. B. Tisdale, $8 
Salt Creek, Holmes, “ “ 18 
Baltimore, Fairfield, B.P. Ferguson, 6 
Bristol, Morgan, “ “ 5 
Cambridge, Guernsey, 8B. Y. Siegfried, 38 
Brookfield, Trumbull, £E. Jones, 1 
Clear Fork, T. Jones, 
Cincinnati, (8th st.) W. F. Hansell, 
Morristown, Belmont, G. C. Sedwick, 
Welch Hill, Licking, N. Clouse, 1 
Graham’s Sta’'n, Meigs, E. Gatchel, 
Bend, Meigs, “ 
Mt. Zion, Guernsey, B. Wharton, 38 
Union, Coshockton, J. Frey, Jr., 8 
Tomika Coshockton, a 12 
Mill Creek, J. Beaman, 12 
Mt. Zion, Auglaize, 8. M. Brower, 6 | 
Lexington, Perry, B. Ferguson, 2 
Loudenyille, Ashland, A. P, Mather, 30 
Thorp’s Run, Logan, G. J. Line, 10 
Port Jefferson, Shelby, J. Jackson, 9 
Newtown, Hamilton, J. Lyon, 13 


* Including former reports. 


Lewisburg, Union, 


I. Hayhurst, 13 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, J. B. Williams, 2 


Patton Township, 8. Furman, 8 
Vincent, Chester, J. Currin, 6 
Leroy, Bradford, D. M. Root, 40 
Franklin, Bradford, & “6 7 
Rush, Lycoming, E. A. Francia, il 
Reading, Berks, I. Bevan, 11 
Mt. Pleasant, Montgomery, D. F. Carnahan, 5 
Upland, Delaware, J. Duncan, 8 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport, (1st ch.,) 8. Adlam, 22 
E. Greenwich, Kent, E. KR. Warren, 6 
South Kings’n,Washington, P. Tillinghast, 12 

“ « Mr. Jaques, 5 

ie « E. Locke, 3 
Warren, Bristol, H. Jackson, 2 


Sourn CAROLTNA. 


Congaree Richland, N. Graham, 60 
TENNESSEE. 

Mt. Tirzah, Dyer, J. H. Thuryoud, 41 

Antioch, Davidson, L. Hl. Bethel, 3 

Enon, Rutherford, “ . 2 

Rock Spring, Rutherford, “ > 10 

Mill Creek, Davidson, « . 2 


Harmony, Washington, M. V. Kitsmiller, 15 
Texas. 
Huntsville, Montgomery, J. W. D. Creath, *75 
VERMONT. 

Grafton, Windham, FE Andrews, *131 
Townsend, H. F. Fletcher, 25 
VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk, (F. Mason st.) T. G. Jones, 35 
Wheeling, Ohio, J. Winter, *19 


Parkersburg, Wood, B. T. F. Cake, 24 
Pleasant, Wayne, H. Smith, 30 
Buffalo Creek, “ - 12 
New Salem, - “ 10 
| Trace Fork, Cabell, B. L, Perry, 6 
Ebenezer « ° 21 
Lexington, Rockbridge, G. Mason, 14 
Bethel, Wood, B. T. F. Cake, 10 
Mt. Vernon, « W. OC. Barrett, 16 
WISCONSIN. 
Beaver Dam, Dodge, N. E. Chapin, 14 


Genoa, Walworth, 58. Stimson, 7 


FoREIGN BAPTISMS, 


Mole, St. Nich’s, Haiti, B. Faurre, 2 
Clarence, West Africa, 5 
Carmeroon’s vd 7 
Bimbea, “4 3 
Trinidad, 23 
Rangoon Mission, Burmah, (in 17 mo’s.) 503 
Bassein, = (in 1 year,) 152 
Ningpo, China, Dr. McGowan, : 
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GEBMANY IN 1853. 
Memel, 
Elbing, 
Baumgarth 
Stettin, 
Heilbronn, server, 
Wittengen, Wilcking 
Halsbeck, v 
Jever, 
Lubeck, Lorders, 
Oldenburgh, “ 


Niemetz, 
Penner, 

Jahnzen, 
Friehder, 


’ 
ohlken, 
Remmers, 


Toran, 


Churches Constituted. 
Where. 

Gibson, Tenn. 
Heward Settlement, N. B., 
Boston, 
Roselle, 
Houghton, 
Hollisteryille, 
Friendship, 
Martinsville, 


Names, 
Providence, Jan. 28, 
Feb. 8, 
Ionia, Mich., = 
La Porte, Ind. « 
Dane, Wis., - 
Wayne, Pa., 

Russell, Ala., 
Clark, Iil., 
Montgomery, Tex., 
Chittendon, Vt., 
Talapoosa, Ala, 
Jefferson st., Ky., 

Ne Ts 
Cleveland, N. ©., 
South Framingham, 
Louisville, (German,) Ky., ' 
New York, (Yorkville,) N. ¥., Apr. 
North Cambridge, Mass., “6 


Milton, 
Friendship, 
Louisville, 
Alleghany, 
Sandy Plains, 


Mass. 


Ordinations, 
Whe re. 
Mergui, Burmah, 

Boston, Mich. 
Henderson, Ky., 
New Salem, Ky., 
Aiken, 8. C., 


Names. 
Kong-Blau-Pau, 
J. F. Fay, 

Jacob Cole, 
Hamilton Gritton, 
A. F. Spalding, 

H. Hohimer, 


Centreville, Ky., 
8. Stimson, 


Richmond, W is., 
Richmond, R. ) Re 
Alexandria, Va.. 
White Spring, Ky., 


Henry Jaynes, 
Richard Allen, 
Edw. J. Baker, 
D. 'T. Morrill, Newark, N. J., 

Isaac Whitaker, Greentown, Ia., 

Jacob Weller, (German,) Louisville. Ky., 


Neo Church Edifices. 

Where. When, 
Mill Creek, Delaware, 0., Mar. 
Alton, Belknap, N.H, 
Irasburg, Orleans, Vt., Mar. 
Baltimore, (Hill st. Chapel,) Md., Mar. ‘ 


Delavan, Tazwell, D1, Apr. 2, 


Deaths of BSuptist Winisters, 
Names, Resiilences, Time, 
J. W hitney, Brownsville, 0, Feb. 4, 
J.D. Green, Scotia, N. Y., wt 
Edmund Talbot, Columbia. Ala nos 18, 
Charles Sherman, Erie, Pa., Mar 
Jackson, Miss 9 “g 
Dan}. Sheppard, Edisto Island, 8.C., « 
B. M. Sanders, Penfield, Ga., 
Clark Carr, Concord, N. ; 
Eliphalet Fay, Poughkeepsie, N = 
J Rider, i 


Painesville, 0., 
Linus Austin, Akron, 05 


J.T.R Uussell, 


4094 


When. Memb 


ll 


2 
~~) 


Cost. 


Mar. 23, $3,000 


Age. 


£0. 


ov 


86 


47. 


rnrvetere Bor 
Wimisters Rec 


Name 8B. 


Wm, H. Shepherd, U: 


Mr. Ker 


“ 
2 
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from Other Denomms 
From what Body. Whe 


ited Br’p, Punxatawny, P& 


Methodist, 


emoh: 


wih illu, 


Autley, J.§ 
Baker, J. J., 
Boar 
Brinkerhoff, C 
Card, 1.8 
Caze, C., 
Che 
Clark, T. W., 
Crane, E. T., 
Dexter, H fo 
Drake, J.C, 
Dudley, L., 


Fuller, E. = 


lman, 


+” 


Lansing, John, 


Maltby, &., 
Martin, G. H., 


AY 


‘Tyman, R., Richburg. 


Waterford, Ct., 
Brandot 
Sandy Perryville; *-** 


Ridge, 


V., Pasumsic, 


«+ Woodstown, 


Hinsdale, N. Y., si 
&t. G ; 


ratien, 5 a 
: eM 


Farmer 


Milltown, Ct. 
* wot 


rge, 


Nantuck 
Andover, 
Calais, 
Churchville, 
Canal, 


Palestine, +©* 


Turner, Me. 


Pieas’t Hill, La, 

Dover. N. H.. 

W atertown, N.Y. , 
Madison, O- 


Northam’n- Vs 
z lle, Tex 
Grimesville, 
Perry co., Ala. N Y 
Denmark, -*- 
Lodi, Miss. 


Graysy 


Mathewson, P. f 


» Ju, 
ssell, Job, 


ell, P. R., 


» Buffalo, 


Sherwood, A.. 
Skinner, J. C., 
Smith, &. PF. 


Thurman, ER. L., Louisville, 


Tonkin, H., 
Wade, J. M., 
Wheeler, R, 
Willett, Cc. 


Young, Geo. 


Waterford. 
Towanda, PS 
Upper Alton 
Tremont, Il. 
Boston, 0. W- 
Port Jervis; N.Y: 
nt. la. 

Dupont, Ie | 
Port Byron, § ‘ 

Conshoh’ke®; si 


Ct. 


tom, »*** 


Staten Island, Ps 
Defiance, 0. Amity; - 
Hoosic Fes, 
Oxford, N. Y- 
Grays Valley: 


? n_Y. 
Brooklyn, 

Tioga Centre, 
Jackson, . 7m 
Ciaysville; 9 


lasd 
Canton, Mi 


Perry opolis, 
Exeter, N. H., &. 
Mt Vernon, Lancaste®, © < 
Hamilton, 

Wellsboro’ Mansfield, 2 
e, O., day b yond y, ** 


Ds 
rs. 


Harrietsvill 
Newton, Mass., - 
Georgetown. 57° 
ford, N. H- 
East Milt n, Milford, - 
Vienna, N. Y., Ce 
Londonderry, Grafton, }* 


Quinnebauz, 


Us - 


Salem WN: J., Chester co., P' 


se 


ee oe 
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Science and the Scriptures. 
BY REV. J. F. BERG, D.D. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
4b oa ore department of sci- 
/Y ence is selected as a test of the 
truth of the sacred 
result has always been 


Scriptares, the 
corroborative of 
their divine origin. The difficulties 
which infidels suggest, and which they 
dignify with the title of scientific, result 
not from the superabounding wisdom 
with which they are endowed, but from 
a most deplorable deficiency of informa- 
tion, which it is no lack of charity to 
denounce as ignorance. The self-com- 
placent mien with which the champions 
of unbelief parade their wondrous dis- 
coveries in geology, astronomy, and the 
whole range of physical sciences, con- 
sadly with the meek 
modesty of the Christian philosopher, 
to whom science owes more than to all 
the men who have scanned the works of 
God with an unbelieving eye and heart. 
The great Newton, who established 
the knowledge of important laws in the 
diyine administration of Nature, and 
contributed more to the cause of 
science than any other man of his age, 
spoke of his mighty discoveries with 
the modesty of a child: “I am,” said 
he, when near the close of his life, “I 
am but asa child standing on the shore 
of the vast, unexplored ocean, and pick- 
ing up a few pebbles which the waters 
have washed to my feet.” One of the 
greatest philosophers of France was 
constrained, on his dying bed, to ex- 
claimed, “That which we know is 


trasts most 


4, 


| little, that which we know not is im- 
mense.” 

Infidelity reverses this order. It 
claims, in matters of physical science, 
to know almost every thing, and to be 
ignorant of almost nothing. Its advo- 
cates adopt a tone far more positive 
which wiser men ever 
They seize, as facts already 


than any 
assumed. 

proved, the most perplexing problems, 
and, though very rarely men of origi- 
nal investigation, and generally inno- 
cent even to the absence of suspicion 
of any real claims to the knowledge 
which is the fruit of wearing mental 
toil and close personal application, 
they parade the opinions of a tribe of 
smatterers, with a pliancy of faith in 
the dicta of their teachers, which is 
surely marvellous conduct in men who 
profess to walk by sight always, and by 
faith never! The mystery is explained 
only when we remember that they 
believe in all unbelief. The great 
Locke has left on record among his 
apothegms the remark, that “ pride of 
opinion and arrogance of spirit are 
entirely opposed to the humility of 
true science.” And Bacon tells us, 
“It is not only the difficulty and 
labour which men take in finding out 
of truth; nor again, that when it js 
found, it imposeth on men’s thoughts, 
that doth bring lies in favour, but a 
natural though corrupt love of the lie 
itself.” Chateaubriand gives this per- 
tinent and truthful testimony: ‘Men 
are ready to believe every thing, when 
they believe nothing. They have 
diviners, when they cease to hare 


- 
. 
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prophets ; 


witchcraft, when thev cease 
to have 


religious ceremonies : they 
open the caves of sorcery, when they 
shut the temples of the Lord.” 

The 
tinually exhibited in its objection to the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, 


ground of 


absurdity of infidelity js con- 


on the 
whether of a 


The infi- 
del proceeds on the principle that his 
ideas of moral richt,. 


difficulties, 


moral or physical ch iracter,. 


or his views of 
physical science, are infallibly eorr: ct; 
and that, of 

which seems to ¢ 
be wrong. De fi rgets that the diffi- 
culty may be notin the Bible, but in 
himself; that it may perhaps be due 
not to the fact that he 
much, but that he does 


necessi every thing 


ict them must 


knows too 


not know 


enough. 
Very 


frequently statements 
been put forth respecting discoveries 


} 
have 


which have appeared, at the first blush, 
to be absolutely contrary to the plaing 
declarations of the Bible, and the joy 
of infidelity has been unb munded : it 
has raised the shout of triumphant 
derision, but this exultation 
short-lived, for as science h 


St 


has been 


as advanced 
its subsequent revelations } 


Have 


formly administered a ret uke, 


; 
uni- 
which 
has overwhelmed the enemies , f divine 
truth with ridiculous confusion. 
A notable instance of this kind was 
presented in the early part of the 
sent century. During Napoleon’s ex- 
pedition into Egypt, some of the French 
philosophers discovered divers myste- 
rious delineations of zodiacs at 
derah and Esneh. 


pre- 


Den- 
They were unable 
to decipher the hieroglyphics with any- 
thing like certainty; this they were 
constrained to admit, and yet they 
published, with the utmost boldness, 
as an indisputal le result of their in- 
vestigations, that, at the lowest possible 
rate, these zodiacs must have been con- 
Structed some 
thousand years 
to the Bible n 
years hay 


seventeen or eighteen 
ago, and as, according 
arrative, six thousand 
© not yet passed since the 


the human race, the Scrip- 
tures were derid 


creation o 


ed asa compilation of 


f, 


bles, utterly unworthy o! 


The Edinburgh Review echoed 
the contemptuous sneers of the French 


infidels, a 


: 
Ai) 


7 
- 
the narrative whi 
the Egyptian 
oracular 


expounders co 
were assail: d 
and ridieul 


to an o} 


with a st 
, AS superstit 


solete and ex 
religion. 
Champollion, 


be 
pherer of hierog}y; 

| 

tled the laws of their interpret 
examined these famous i 
7 


‘ : 
pr ved to the 


‘ing, if not 
fac tion of +} 


tne infi : 
| 7 
418ts, that the 


+) 
sien 


to the satis 


ins ‘riptions 


hat they pertained t 
Caesar, an 


thousand years 


nhilose- 
philose 


yet two 
\ 


d! 


} 
: 
pher, managed to 


infidel 


another 
prove to his own 
are to belis 


eclipses, pr served 


8atisfacti nm, if we 
that the record of 
among the Hindoos 


establish 


ve him, 


, was sufficient 
the existence of 
thousand years 
fixed in the M , 
lations were examined 


had they |} 


man mi 
anterior to 
- *- : rr 
efic his ory. 
P and 
een bungled t¢ 
learned 


inf lel, that VY ltaire 
D’ Alembert, the 


leaders of 
infidelity, literally hooted poor Baill 
discoveries out of France, ar 
were wise men in 


land, 


dy 
England 


uu 
and a few in Am rica 
adhered to Bail]y’ 


x 
Li ~ One 

44° S DOnsenea 
++ 


S author had by 


countenance by his inf lel allies. 
The experienc 
be ] ST 


e of the past seems 1 


Upon infidelity, and notwith 
3 * at 
peen, #* 


; ; ymini 
e eat, it is stil] ready . 

its standard and utter its not 
ance from a thousand brazen trumpets 
Rejecting the M saic history of eres 
tion, S0me of its 


have adopted 


ts learned champion 
a theory of development, 
‘2 accordance with which man is pre 


Eressive being, originally not even ® 
br nding 
“rute, or a monkey, but ascending 


| 


| 


through long lost ages of the past, from 
a state of being, more like an oyster 
than anything else, still advancing con- 
tinuously from a tadpole origin to a 
higher grade of life, until first the frog, 
then the monkey, and then the man 
appeared on the stage of action. What 
a glorious ancestry some infidels can 
trace in the annals of this progressive 
creation | 

The sons surely emulate the wisdom 
of their intellectual sires! In the fore- 
most rank of these development adyo- 
eates stands Professor Oken, of Ger- 
many, certainly a most distinguished 
naturalist, and the author of the most 
elaborate work on Natural I[listory 
now extant. He affirms that ‘“ there 
are two kinds of generation in the 
world: the generation proper, and the 
generation that is sequent thereupon ; 
or the original and the secondary gen- 
eration. Consequently no organism 
bas been created of larger size than an 
infusorial point. No organism is, or 
ever has been created, which is not 
miseroscopic. Whatever is large has 
not been created, but developed. Man 
has not been created, but developed. 
Hence, it follows, that during the 
great geological period, when race 
after race was destroyed, and new 
forms of life were called into being, 
‘Nature had been pregnant with the 
human race,’ and that immortal, intel- 


lectual man is but the development of | 


the brute.” To such depths of apish 
ingenuity, the strongest intellect will 
sink when it casts from it the cords 
that stay the soul upon the sure .testi- 
mony of God’s own book. It is not a 
strange thing that any human being 
should ever have been willing to 
own such @ parentage as this? And 
yet so it is, they, who reject God as 
their Creator, the Father of body and 
spirit, in the desperation of infidel 
philosophy are content with an ances- 
try that proves their affinity with the 
baboon and the chimpanzee. How 
true it is, that professing to be wise, 
men who like not to retain God in their 
knowledge do yerily become fvols! 


inspired writers, 
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Passing from this glance at the folly 
of infidel science, let us briefly allude 
to some of the positive evidences of the 
knowledge of principles of science now 
established, but which were not known 
to any of the wisest of heathen philoso- 
phers, who were contemporaries of the 
The very first words 
of this sacred volume contain an over- 
whelming answer to the cavils of inf- 
dels, who pretend that the Bible teaches 
us that the matter of which this earth is 
composed is not yet six thousand years 
old. ‘In the beginning, God created 
the heavens and the earth.” Who, 
among the soothsayers of infidelity, 
will tell us the date of that beginning? 
Let them prove, if they can, that the 
materials, of which portions of the 
earth’s structure are formed, have 
existed for sixty thousand instead of 
six thousand years; what is that to 
us? Or, how does this fact, if it bea 
fact, militate against the truth of the 
Bible? It was in the beginning that 
God created the heavens and the earth, 
and if infidels can tell us when that 
was, we will tell them how long chaos 
reigned. before the order of creation was 
called out of primeval confusion, “The 
earth was without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep, 
and the spirit of G& moved upon the 
face of the waters.” Nota fact in the 
whole circle of scientific truths has 
been more clearly established than 
this, that the world was originally in a 
semifluid state, and the Mosaic history 
of the creation plainly intimates this as 
the condition of the world, when it 
speaks of the separation of the waters 
from the dry land. “And God said, 
Let the waters under the heavens be 
gathered together unto one place, and 
let the dry land appear: and it was so,” 

That this was the primordial state 
of our globe is abundantly proved by 
the discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton 
and others, who have pushed forward 
the principles which he established to 
still more satisfactory and positive re- 
results. It is well known thatif a soft 
or elastic globular body be rapidly 


eT ES | 


| 
| 
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whirled round on its axis, the parts at 
the poles will be flattened, and those at 
the equator will be elevated. This is 
precisely the shape of our earth, as 
every school-boy knows whois familiar 
with the elements of natural science. 
Besides, it is a fact equally well known, 
that water, when modified by the 
action of heat and light, contains the 
principal elements which entered into 
the composition of all animals. Chem- 
istry was almost unknown in the time 
of Moses, and how is it that he has pre- 
sented the only theory which accords 
with the established truths of this ab- 
Struse science? Mineralogy was not cul- 
tivated as a science in his day, and geo- 
logy, as a branch of natural phil sophy, 
was scarcely thought of, and how is it 
then, that Moses has recorded the only 
history which agrees with the ascer- 
tained facts of both these sciences 2 
‘*The structure of the earth,”’ says Pro- 
fessor Jameson, “and the mode of distri- 
bution of extraneous fossils, are so many 
direct evidences of the truth of the 
Scripture account of the formation of 
the earth ; and they might be used as 
proofs of its author having been in- 
spired; because the mineralogical facts 
discovered by modern naturalists were 
unknown to the sacred historian.” 

Can infidels en us who taught 
Moses modern philosophy and che- 
mistry? Or, can they explain on their 
principles this wonderful accordance 
between the statements of the Mosaic 
history and the indisputable truths of 
real science? They are in the habit of 
deriding the ignorance of the great 
Jewish Lawgiver; will they reconcile 
the difficulty presented in this startling 
fact, that the few sentences in which 
the reeord of the creation is sketched, 
displays an acquaintance the most 
profourd with principles of natural 
Philosophy, of which the world was 
utterly ignorant in his day? Even 
after the lapse of thousands of years, 
the wisest of the sages of Paganism had 
no definite perception of these princi- 
ples, and how then did Moses obtain 
them? The question can be satisfac- 
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torily answered only on the ground that 
they were revealed to him by a pore! 
intelligence. Traces of this —— 
inspiration are found scattered throug / 
out the sacred volume, nor is ww sd 
valid objection to the physical —_ 
of the Bible that its language 1 of 
times accommodated to the modes ~ 
thought and expression which pete 
become common through popular pre 


. ‘fa 
: . ne. : yentine 
judice or custom. Even in sc 


ate 
; : » 1 st accural 
treatises, to this day, the most 


‘ oe ee setting 
writers speak of the rising and ~ 
. »nov ’ 
of the sun, and yet we presume - in & 
y: >( 1 ‘ 

of the most slenderly educate 


needs be 10 
- d 


accommodatory 


promiscuous audience, ar 
° ising 
formed, at this day, that the rising 
setting of the sun are 
ae nomen’ 
expressions, and that the pheno 


i : ‘ eal, but 
which they describe are n yt revs, 


7 ne 
merely apparent. If we turn © _ 
most ancient of the books of ee oe 
the book of Job, beyond a doubt, 44 
oldest treatise or poem in the aa 
we find the most intimate porary) 
vith truths of which Pagan s9g° _ 

: * snanking of the works 
no conception. Speaking pares | 
of Jehovah, Job, says: “He on : 
out the north over the empty place; Tob 
hangeth the earth upon nothing. * 
XXvi. 7. rag 

Whence did Job derive this ror 4 
ledge? How is it that he is 5° - f 
advance of his contemporaries ant of 
posterity through a vast track a 
ages, as to: understand thus clear!) oa 
fact of the earth’s position in - ne 
of space, when the brightest reset 4 
around him were ignorant of this truth: 


ich 
‘he OS@8 fs aka P stars whic 
When Moses speaks of the ape 


cls 


shine like heaven’s embroidery ‘ 
the dark curtain of night, he display” 
a knowledge of the number and fs 
of the celestial bodies incompara®’y 
superior to that of the ancient — 
mers, who, in their imperfect obser : 
tion, enumerate only about a thousan s 
He multiplies them to infinitude, 7“ 
declares them to be innumerable. wt 
speaks of them as Herschel might oe 
done, comparing them to the oe 
upon the sea shore. Heb. xi. 12. The 


Bible tells us, God has seattered the 
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with his hand in space like dust. ‘ He 
telleth the number of the stars ; he cal- 
leth them all by their names.” Until 
the telescope had revealed, within a 
comparatively modern period, the glory 
of the heavens, no philosopher, even of 
latter ages, had any idea of the infinite 
array of the heavenly hosts, We now 
know that the milky way and the 
nebulz scattered over the firmament 


are composed of countless multitudes of | 


stars, shining like glittering banners 
amid the army of the Lord of hosts, and 
as science advances, we find that the 
earliest records of God’s book present 
as axioms the best and surest results of 
How is it that these 
truths are in the Bible, when the phi- 
losophy and science of that period in 
the world’s history were utterly igno- 
rant of them? Can infidels tell us? 
They cannot; but we can tell them: 
in a word, the Bible is the book of God. 

Then observe how utterly the errors 
of Pagans, respecting the heavenly 
bodies, are avoided in the Scriptures. 
The heathen looked upon the stars as 
animated beings, and as exercising-a 
controling influence over human affairs. 
The Bible, on the other hand, teaches 
us to regard them as inert matter, inca- 
pable of thought and feeling, and there- 
fore, unable to exercise any control 
over the destinies of men, but as main- 
taining the spheres which the hand of 
the glorious Architect has allotted. If 
we examine the details of the material 
phenomena with which science has 
made us familiar, we find the same 
harmony between Scripture and the 
discoveries of philosophy prevading the 
domains of revelation and of nature in 
every sphere. Thus when the sacred 
writers speak of the air, they represent 


modern research. 


it as possessing a certain weight, and 
surrounding the earth in different 
strata. In the beautiful song of 
Solomon, when discribing the eternity 
of the infinite Logos, Solomon speaks 
of his existence, when God establishd 
the air above the earth, when he as- 
signed their equlibrium to the waters 


of the fountains, and laid the founda- | 
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| tions of the earth. Job tells us that 


God has made the weight (mischkal) 
for the winds, (or air,) and he weigheth 
the waters by measure, (c, xxix. 25.) 
Yet this property of the air was 
unknown till the time of Galileo and 
Torricelli. Aristotle had scarcely a 
faint idea of it, and Seneca, at a later 
period, ventured remotely to suggest 
that it might be elastic, but there the 
truth stands in the most ancient book 
known in the entire world, as plainly 
stated as it can be ih human language. 
God has appointed to the air its weight, 
In fact the ancient interpreters, igno- 
rant of the physical truth respecting 
the weight of the aeriform fluid which 
surrounds the earth, have inyariably 
translated the word so as to conform it 
to their own ideas, never, fora moment, 
supposing that the air itself possesses 
a certain weight; but knowing from 
experience that we encounter a degree 
of resistance in moving against its 
strata or currents,when in motion, they 
have ascribed weight to it only on ac- 
count of the power of the stormy wind 
and have regarded the term as simply 
figurative. An additional proof that 
the Scriptures attribute weight to the 
air may be seen in Ps. cxxxv.7: “ He 
causeth the vapours to ascend from the 
ends of the earth; he maketh lightnings 
for the rain; he bringeth the wind out 
of his treasuries.” The Psalmist praises 
God for this law by which the vapours 
rise, and this is manifestly owing to 
their lightness being greater than that 
of the atmospheric strata through 
which they pass. 

When the Scriptures speak of the 
interior of the earth, they represent it 
as the habitation of central fires; the 


| possibility of this was first suggested 


by Buffon, and his hypothesis has since 
become a demonstrated fact. Whence 
had these writers this knowledge so far 
in advance of worldly science? Is it 
not utterly unaccountable, that these 
physical truths, so long misunderstood 
and unknown, should haye been plainly 
set fourth in this book, on any other 
supposition than that it is the book of 


es 
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God? The sacred writers do not teach 
these great facts in the language of 
Copernicus, Newton, Kepler, or T, eke. 
Had they done so, in the age in which 
they lived, they would not hay 


ve beer 
understood, even by the most en]; rhtened 
minds. The most advanced ] f 


4anfuace of 
. . . © i 
sciences is after all, in most 


t instances, 
This 
forgeous and beau- 
respects, a scene of 
What we call re 


a mere figure, Jt need not, therefore, 
excite eithe 


rthe surprisé or the prej 
of the learn: d, that it should use 
adapted to the comprehension of the 
lowest intellect. The wayfaring man, 
though a fool, has an 
book, as deep 


the language of 
Materia] world, 80 
tiful, is, 
illusions. 


appearances, 


in many 


ality is often 


udice 


terms 


interest in this 
and absorbing as 
noblest philosopher, and shal! 

fore, reject the Bible because, in ace, 
ance with the habitual and f; 


language of science, 


the 
we, there- 
rd- 
imiliar 
even in its 


advanced State, it speaks of the Stars 


rising, the equinoxes retiring, the 
planets advancing and doubling their 
speed, standing still, or movin back. 


wards? If we should deal thus h; 
With the most approved 

physical science, there is no 
could escape the cond 
indiscriminate 


irshly 
treaties on 
t One which 
emnation of this 
criticism, The sun is 
said to rise and set in every philoso- 
phical treaties which treats of the 
nomena of day and night, 


we, therefore, infer that 


4 
ne- 
ae 


and shal] 


Science pan- 
ders to popular ignorance ? 


Let us rather cherish this precious 
book. It is not de signed to be 
lation of physical, but of moral s 
and whilst it is protected 
armour of truth and righteousness on 
the right hand and on the left, whilst 
it proves its superhuman origin, and is 


its own Witness, as no other | 
be, le 


ai reve- 
lence P 


by the 


»¢ ok can 
tus joyfully receive its pure sta- 
tutes as the rule of 


our life, and pass 
through 


this state of pupilage, defen- 
ded, clad, 8nd nourished by faith, 
until this sojourn in the wilderness is 
over, and we Pass from the dim obscu- 
rity of our brightest earthly yi 
the 


sion to 
glorious presence of Him, 


whom 
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1 whose pres- 
we shall see as he is, and whose P 


we 
. ° . : se with 
ence fills his obedient univer 


] Indl : rapture an 1 ceaseless thank- 
b undiess raptur an 


fulness and praise. 
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9 —_— pee lis wits 
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rebuke of the 


that plays around their feet. 


by the silent very dust 
: We need 
wild fury of the tempest, or the pet 
less might of overflowing waters t0 
perplex their 


into 


phil sup) ; 
despair, the withered herb, s 
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We do not pre fess to be able to § 


every question which 


every where. 


suggest, but 


hath made 80 


mucl wrP- 
word plain to the homblest comp" f 
hension, and until the despises of 
this ho k Cin solve the phen pean 
nature, whose existenc they = -¥ 
without being able to explain them, ri 
will not let go our hold of the Bibi® 


because there may be ir 


In ° 
which the anlearned and unstabl 
Wrest, as they do also the other Scrip 
tures, to their own destruction.” 
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Che Experience uf Sob, | 
BY MRS. C. H. PUTNAM. 

HE Book of Job, though generally 
admired by the scholar, for the 
rare beauty of its imagery, and power 
of its language, and though offering 
much curious matter of investigation 
to the biblical commentator, has, as 
far as we know, never been particular- 
ly considered or appreciated in its rela- 
tion to Christian experience. As a 
practical illustration of the discipline 
through which he causes his people 
oftentimes to pass, that he may drive 
folly from their heart, and wean them 
from their false confidences to trust 
only in the Lord,—we think this book 
the most remarkable in the whole ca- 

non of Seripture. 

Particularly does this inspired narra- 
tive strike at the root of one error, which 
is perhaps the most formidable enemy 
to the peace and usefulness of the be- 
liever, with which he has to contend. 
Under its blinding influence he loses 
sight of the special immunities of his 
heavenly citizenship, and mistakes 
Mount Zion for Mount Sinai, the bles- 
sing for the curse, the rod of the cove- 
nant, which, with all other spiritual 
blessings in Christ Jesus, the Father 
has Jaid up for his chosen, for the rod 
of his anger, with which he smites the 
wicked. He forgets that having fled 
for refuge to the hope of the gospel, 
“his iniquity is pardoned; his sin is 
covered.”” ‘hat he is no longer under 
the law but under grace ;” for the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus has 
made him free from the law of sin and 
death.’’ The price of our redemption, 
having been exacted of the divine su- 
rety, we are no longer under condem- 
nation ; but the weakest believer, 
“ saved in the Lord with an everlasting 
salvation,” “accepted in the beloved,’ 
and ‘* complete in him,” is henceforth 
regarded by the Father, with the same 
favour he bears to his beloved Son; 
and is dealt with, not upon the tenure 
of merit, but upon the principles of 
the reign of grace. 


‘ But,” says the tried and tempted 
child of God, “if payment of my debt 
has been exacted and received from my 
surety, why am I still subjected to the 
demands of justice? If my sins had 
been laid upon the atoning sacrifice, 
and he has borne the penalty of the 


| law in my behalf, why should I also be 


punished?” We reply, “ it is not so; 
the chastisements you receive have 
nothing retributive in their object ; nor 
could they possibly weigh one particle 
in the scale of atonement. But pardon 
and justification are only a part of the 
great salvation ; the full inheritance is 
not received by the Christian while he 
remains in the flesh, except by faith; 
and hence faith must be kept in vigo- 
rous exercise to supply its place; and 
hence, also, the need of that discipline 
which will drive the soul from self 
dependence to trast only in Christ: 
for so fatally blind are we to our own 
deep poverty and helplessness, and so 
bound up in our hearts is the folly of 
self-righteousness, that nothing but 
the rod of correction which our hea- 
venly Father bas provided in the cove- 
nant, will drive it out, 

But to return to Job. The book 
opens with a social meeting of the 
sons of God, and as Jesus says, ‘‘ where 
two or three are met in my name, there 
am I,”—the Lord was of course among 
them. “ And Satan came also,”—for 
wherever the ‘‘seed of the woman” are 
found, there the serpent seeks. his 
prey. Cast from his habitation in 
Eden, as “ aliar and the father of il ;” 
and afterwards, as ‘ @ murderer,” dri- 
ven from the face of God and the face 
man, to be a fugitive and a vagabond 
in the earth, he now presents himself 
before the Lord, and in reply to the 
question ‘*whence comest thou,’ he 


| says, “from going to and fro in the 


earth, and walking up and down in it.” 
But this ‘‘ enemy of all righteousness” 


| —this “accuser of the brethren,” is 


still the minister of Jehovah’s will, and 
is employed by him, in services which 
neither good angels or men are willing 
to perform. For this purpose he is 


Pee i a 
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atlas 
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now summoned to appear. But what 
backslider,—what Open transgressor in 
this little company, does the Lord ine 
tend to make an example of his just 
displeasure, by delivering into 
the hands of Satan_? Nothing at all 
likes this is his purpose ; 


them 


such trans- 
Zressors are left to “be filled with 
their own ways,” and corrected by 
their own backslidings ; while the arch 
adversary is bidden to mark Job, “a 
perfect and upright man, one that fears 
Cod and eschews evil!” This testimony 
Satan calls in question ; “* Does Job 
serve God for naught,” said he. “ Hast 
thou not made an hedge about him, 
and about his house, and about all that 
be hath on every side? thou hast blest 
the work of his hand, and his sub- 
stance is increased in the land. But 
put forth thine hand now and touch 
all that he hath, and he will curse 
thee to thy face.” “ And the Lord 
said unto Satan, behold all that he hath 
is in thy power; 
put not forth thine hand.” With this 
permission, the minister of evi 
with alacrity to his work of desolation. 
and in one short day the prosperous 
and highly favoured servant of God, is 
stripped of all that he POssessed— 
wealth and servants—sons and daugh- 
ters. 


l springs 


“Then Job arose and rent his man- 
tle, and shaved his head, and fell down 
upon the ground and worshipped,” and 
said “naked came I out of my mothe 
womb, and naked shall J return thi- 
ther ; the Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away, and blessed be 
of the Lord.” 

Nothing daunted 1} 
ture, the arch foe : 
self before the Lord, 
further Permission and be 
“* And the 
thou consi 


r’s 


the name 


by this diseomfor- 
‘gain presents him- 


tter success. 
Lord said unto Satan, hast 
é dered my servant Job, that 
there is none like him in all the earth, 
® perfect und “upright man, one that 
aia ere escheweth evil ? And 
stu. he holdeth fas a 3 ret R 
though thou meen ho heilenthien 
gains 


without Cause,’”? =f And Satan answer- 


only upon himself 


With hopes of 
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ed the Lord and said, Skin for skin ; 
all that a man hath will he give for 
bis life. Put forth thine hand now 
and touch his bone and his flesh, and 
he will curse thee to thy face.” And 
the Lord said unto Satan, “behold he 


is in thine hand: but save his life.” 
Eager to measure the utmost length 
of his chain, the wily foe, like a hun- 
prey. And 
now behold the Saint of Uz, smitten 
and crushed, unti] flesh and heart fail; 
while the wife of his 


should have succoured 


gry lion, darts upon his 


bosom, who 
and consoled 
him, bids him “curse God and a 

No marvel that the leaven of self-right- 
eousness should be stirred within him, 
and that he should begin to say with 
the Psalmist, “* verily I have cleansed 
my heart in Vain and washed my hands 
in innocency,” « How does God know* 
and is there knowledge in are 
High?” « For the wicked prosper i wen 
earth, while waters of a full cup ore 
wrung out to the righteous !” : ne 

But the cup of Job contained on 

more ingredient—the bitterest of all— 
which he had yet to drink ; this a 7 
hypocritical sympathy—the blind pe 
rasai¢ counsel, and the ill-timed aes 
misapplied — 


cepa seaere” 
> -omior 

. > » 27 Ls a) Te Cvs 
friends. The ¢ the 


29 all of whom were } ranches Ol 


** miserable 
ers 
hg: a mn. and 

sé children oF the hond-w man, > 
. - irs ol 


therefore by nature the persecut “ 


all that were born of the spirit, w2° 
they behold the man that had “ 1 
structed many, that had strengthen? 
the weak hands, whose words _ 
upholden him that was falliog, sa 
feeble knees, mo 
crushed himself beneath a burden ° 
t once 


> 


strengthened the 


complicated «ffliction, conclude a oe 
that Job is a hypocrite, and that a 
is taking this method to make it yd 
fest. And w hen, in the anguish f 7 in 
spirit he rejects their counsel, ae 
their accusations, and insists upoD - ; 
integrity—they reply, “If thou el 
pure and upright, surely now he wou 

awake for thee, and make the habite- 
tions of thy righteousness prosperoas ; 
but the hypocrite’s. hope shall perish, 


> 
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whose hope shall be cut off, and whose 
trust shall be as a spider’s web.” “ Be- 
hold God will not cast away a perfect 
man, neither will he uphold the evil 
doers.” 

The character and position of Job, 
and the purpose of God in dealing with 
him were thus equally mistaken both 
by himself and his friends. 


| exceeded. 
Their con- | 


ceptions extended no farther than to | 


the awards of retributive justice ;—a 
system of debt and credit between man 
and his maker. Hence Job, conscious 
of no defect in that upright course, 
which he regarded with so much self 
complacency, could see no cause why 
God contended with him. In addition 
tg this stock of personal righteousness, 
Job was evidently possessed of a mea- 
sure of saving faith in a “* Redeemer,” 


which was to avail him in “the latter | 


day ;” but though a true and sincere 
servant of God, he had yet to learn the 
extent and value of “‘ justification by 
Jaith without the deeds of the law,” and 
how utterly worthless were the best of 
these deeds, when weighed in the ba- 
lance of the sanctuary. On the other 
hand, his three friends, seeing that 


save him from pain and affliction, can 
devise no other reason for his peculiar 


to be an hypocrite, had come out in 
anger against him. Thus ensued a 
long and fruitless contest of words 
without knowledge. 

The contest is at length interrupted 
by the appearance of Elihu, who comes 


“in God’s stead,” yet “ formed out of 
the clay,” to be “ days-man” or media- 
tor in the controversy between vain | 


man and hiss Maker—the sinner justly 
condemed, and arighteous God. After 
reproving Job for justifying himself 


mysteries of divine providence, espe- 
cially in his dealings with his own 
people. ‘ He preserveth not the life 
of the wicked, but giveth right to the 
the poor. He withdraweth not his 


169 
eyes from the righteous, but with 
kings are they on the throne; yea, he 


| doth establish them forever, and they 


are exalted. And if they be bound in 
fetters, and be holden in cords of afflic- 
tion, then he sheweth them their work, 
and their transgression that they have 
He openeth also their ear 
unto discipline,and commandeth that 
they return Srom in iquity.” 

But in order that the ear of Job be 
opened to discipline,” it is needful 
that he be instructed, not only by hea- 
venly wisdom in the veil of flesh, but 
by having the divine majesty pass be- 
fore him in all its glory and power,— 
that the puny mortal, measuring him- 
self with omnipotence, and beholding 
himself in the light of infinite purity, 
might be suitably abased, and shrink 
into his own proper and utter insigni- 
ficance ! 

‘Then the Lord answered Job out of 
the whirlwind and said, who is this 
that darkeneth counsel by words with- 
out knowledge? Gird up thy loins 
like a man; for I will demand of thee 


and answer thou me. Where wast 


| thou when I laid the foundations of 
Job’s righteousness did not avail to | 


the earth? declare, if thou hast under- 


standing. Who hath laid the mea- 


| sures thereof if thou knowest? or, 
visitations, but that God, knowing him 


who hath stretched the line upon it? 
Whereupon are the foundations thereof 
fastened? or, who laid the corner stone 
thereoft. When the morning stars 
sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy?” &c., ae More- 
over, the Lord answered Job and said, 
shall he that eontendeth with the Al- 
mighty, instruct him? he that repro- 
veth God, let him answer it.” 

“Then Job answered the Lord and 
said, behold I am vile, what shall I 


| answer thee? I will lay mine hand upon 
rather than God, and his friends for | 
offering nothing that would meet his | 
case, Elihu opens and explains the | 


my mouth. Once have I spoken, but 
I will not answer; yea, twice; but I 
will proceed no further.” 

But the Lord intended to strike, until 
folly was efféctually driven from the 
heart of his servant, he therefore pro- 
ceeds with his demands. ‘* Wilt thou 
disannul my judgment? Wilt thou 
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condemn me, that thou mayest be 
righteous? ITlast thou an arm like 
God? or canst thou thunder with a 
voice like him? Deck thyself 
with majesty and excellency, 
array thyself with glory . 

Cast abroad the rage of 
and behold every one that j 
abuse him. Look on every one that is 
proud and bring him low, and tread 
down the wicked in their place. Hide 
them in the dust t gether, and bind 


their faces in secret. Then will I also 
confess to thee that thine own right 
hand can save them,’ 

Then Job answered the Lord and 
said, I know that thou canst do every 
thing, and that no thought can be 
hold len from thee. Who is he that 
hideth counsel without knowledge ? 
therefore have I uttered that I under- 
stood not; things too wonderful for 
me, which I know not. Hear, I be- 
seech thee, and I[ will speak ; I will 
demand of thee, and declare thou unto 
me. J have heard of thee by wu 
ing of the ear 


he ij- 
, but now mine eye seethi 
thee; wherefore I abhor myself and 
repent in dust and ashes, 

If the Lord turned the captivity of 
Job, and gave him twice as 1 


he had bef fore—all this could not equi al 


the priceless value of this less nm of 
heavenly wisdom. Pp, 


much as 


> ey > eee bes ore 
Church Buildings. 
THEIR FORM AND MATERIALS, 
DR. J. H. HANAPFORD. 


E ne ed no better evidence of the 
W real progress of the pr Sent age, 
than that the principles of science 
now more extensively applied to t} 
ordins iry concerns of life than forme rly, 
that mate rial influences are be gin ning 
to be understood, and that the achol, 
of man’s nature constitutes a subject 
of profound investigation. A cha wwe 
if not real progress, is being effe tted, 
and ata rate that surprises us, es pe 
cially if inclined to venerate the past. 
Men are now, more than formerly. 
looking upon each other as the subject 


of fixed laws, and, 


Ss 


if not human ma- 


chines, as controlled within 

limitations, by arrangements fix 
he benevolent author of our existence. 
Amid all of these tendencies toward 


ment, why is it that the Caris 


has not more ) aang 
l his F eae s hand in the 
yhysical world and in sien relati 
ocial Jife t Why is it that 
fices have not been ofte 
of improvement ? 
Christian may 
around him, and rec: gi 
the events of mortal lif 
dwellings, our workshops, and 
building 
ni recs 
to scis ntifie 
by modern di v ies, churcl 
most certainly, should receive 
responding attention. d 
to form, it is ap] uren’ 
' radical changes 
The present form, 
that which has been in vogue for . 
centuries, involves many inconvepr 
ences, and is fur more expensive than 
, —_ adapts d by he bee un lef 
guidance of God-given instinct— 
i its sustenance- 
demonstrated 
the fact, thatthe oct | form secures 


tagonai torm § 
more space in proportion to the 
. . . : “8 
rial used in construction, 


other, which is 


im} ortant conside 


this form 


5} eaker 


Sym pathize 


they be affected by the eloquence of 
the speaker. This the octagonal form 


Secures in an eminent degree. The 
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speaker’s eye easily rests on every 
member of the congregation, at least, 
Without turning entirely away from 
those located in a different part of the 
room, as in many houses of the present 
construction. This may scem a matter 
of trifling importance, yet those who 
have addressed an audience so scat- 
tered as to almost suggest the idea of | 
several audiences, must have felt that 
in addressing one portion, another 
must be deprived of fhe speaker’s 
attention. It isin vain to expect the 
most favorable results, while cireum- 
stances around are tending to divert 
the attention. The starving man will 
not seek the “bread of life” until his 
physical wants are supplied. Influ- 
ences more immediately connected with 
present circumstances, those promotive 
of present enjoyments, ordinarily con- 
trol human action in a greater extent 
than those relating in the future. It 
matters not whether this is in accord- 
ance with the dictates of reason or 
otherwise. The fact remains the same, 
and should suggest the proper remedy. 
Such a form must be more convenient 
in every respect, while no valid objec- 
tion to a radical change can be made. 
In regard to economy, the octagonal 
form would be preferable, even if the 
same materials should be used. But 
this is by no means necessary, An 
economical method of constructing 
buildings, particularly adapted to those 
occupied principally during the day, 
has been recently adopted in several 
places, by which much of the cost of 
of materials is saved. The largest and 
most magnificent of these modern 
buildings is at Fishkill, N. Y., the 
residence of O. L. Fowler, Esq. This 
“ palace” is 256 feet in circumference, 
and was erected at a mere fraction of 
the ordinary expense, and is found in 
no respect inferior to those of ordinary 
construction. Without entering into 
the details of this splendid edifice, 
suffice it to say, that the walls (exter- 
nal and partition,) did not cost three 
dollars per hundred square feet. These 
walls were made of lime and gravel, | 


which now have become as firm and 
solid as stone, and of course will be as 
durable as any stone or brick building. 
If these are facts, and several build- 
ings have been occupied a sufficient 
time to test the feasibility of this me- 
thod, a similar method for our church 
edifices would afford substantial and 
convenient houses at a very moderate 
expenditure. Most of the debts, which 
harrass so many societies and abridge 
their usefulness, might be avoided. 
This would be a very important con- 
sideration in those sections of the coun- 
trv where these materials abound, and 
especially where small or poor societies 
really cannot afford houses of the ordi- 
nary construction. At the west, where 
the demand for new houses is so great, 
and where these and similar materials 
are abundant, a little effort would se- 
cure a comfortable house of worship. 
None need be long destitute of church 
accommodations, when they can be 
constructed so easily. Indeed, in many 
sections, ordinary labor would consti- 
tute by far the most important item of 


| expense. In almost any society, the 


leisure or the squandered time of its 
members, might be sufficient, in one 
year, to erect a suitable house of wor- 


ship. 


The suggestions contained in the 
foregoing article, relative to the octa- 
gonal form and the gravel wall in build- 
ing churches, to which we alluded in a 
former number, appear to us worthy the 
attention of architects and builders. 
We subjoin a few paragraphs, showing 
more definitely and practically the me- 
thod of constructing such walls, taken 
from O. 8. Fowler’s work of “ Homes 


for Al.” 


“In building on this principle, the 
first object is to select the right mare- 
RIAL. And, fortunately, this abounds 
in some form on nearly every square 
mile of the earth’s surface. 

All that is wanted is stone and lime, 
The stone requires to be of various 
sizes, from tolerably fine sand, all the 
way along up to stones as large as you 


eo ee eee 
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ia 


can well deposit in your wall. 


A wall 
made simply of lime 


and sand will an- 
Swer, yet stones add considerably to its 
while the wall is 
1€ purpose of hold- 
while it becomes 


solidity, especially 
yet soft, and serve ¢} 
ing a wall up 
but once hard 
just as s 


hard; 
» Sand and lime make 
olid a wall with ut stone 
with. In fact, 
how coarse ¢ 


as 
S , 
it makes 


litt e difference 
© how fine the material, 
There must, how- 
ever, be enough of the 


the coarser st 


after it is once up. 


fine to connect 
mes together. 

Oyster shells, brick 
cinders, 
just 


bats, furnace 
or any thing hard, will answer 
All 
that is required, is something solid for 
the lime to adhere to. The 
sand you have, the more ] 
required, the more coarse stones, the 
less, and the more solidly tl 


ue 


as good a purpose as stones, 


more fine 


ime will be 


rials are compacted together 
ner will that wall need be. j 
the very best im und 
in und 
are 
8, from mi idling 
» all the way along up to 
Stones the size of the fist or head 
wherever such 


aterials will be f, 
gravel knolls which 
throughout our 


those ab 
country, which 
composed of all size 


fine graye] 


; and 
a bank can be had, al] 
© mix the lime with 
and throw it right into the wall. 
All the Western 
just the required 
occasional banks ¢ 
or three feet 


required is t it, 
prairies abound in 
material, either in 
here found, or two 
below the Surface, Al] 
the wells I ever saw dug on the prai- 
ries threw up just the right kind of 
gravel, nor do I remember 
bank dug through 
lope them. 


seeing a 


, Which did not deve- 


These materials require to be mixed 
With lime, and voy casy mode of per- 
fectly comminglin gra- 
Vel and sand with the lime will serve 
the Purpose. The lime I used was the 
Coarsest, commonest quality, 
farmers Put upon their 
slacked at the kill, and 
per bushel, 

—in fact, too 
dinary p] 


g these stones, 


such as 
lands, was 
cost 44 cents 
It was strong, 
Coarse to 
astering, unle 
and this took out go 


but coarse 

be used for or- 
88 well Screened, 
mething like a 


' 
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nade & 
quarter 


sixteen 
mortar 


round the sides. 


ter, not merely 


water, 


he lime. but so that the 
the ime, but § “Tk 

. al hin AS MIiw, 
whole ld be as thin 


w 


nass wou 


letely, so as 


stirred it up com} 
: nd water tog 
amalgamate the lime and wate! 


oa 


ther; I then wheel 
ne hand at the b 


into this lime water. : 


into the bed. 


= 
. > aichty 
1 in from sixty to eig"*) 
in fr , 


. nes. mak 
barrows of coarse rubble stones, 


’ = } 
then wheel 


r more 


. . _ % i or 
Ing? somethi - * 


ds nd 
: . e «tones and 8a 
barrows of c te stone 


esd 
lime, and thesé 


1; > 
Lime 


£ 
rrows o1 


0 eich 

ri ** were 

i a half 

ut two, or two and 4a" 

wo, oh ae 

ime, making from thirty 
ne, 


to 
c cravel and stone & 


f slacked 


one of stone lime. ‘ r 
This foun lation may be the sam 
the r Of - 

be s ae 


as 


sourse 
for any house. ’ 

quires t amet trot will 
} Ve 2 +} eround, toat i vi 
deeply into the ground, a 
ieeply into th ' warded and 
ans e 80 gu 7 

’ ttle, for 


e set 80 
never heave it 


ase, as 


never to s¢ 


solid at the |} 


wherever the foundation 
course the building must crack, 
ther brick, stone, or wood. 

The mode of 


of 


placing the boar 
} st 


the m imf 
point connected 
building. Mr. 


tier of bo 


vith 
Goodrich 
to use 


one rds, 


them on to scantling or standards, § 
keep them from spreading by 
his material 

for 
usually took some twe 
and then raise the boar 

Itook scantling, 
two by four, sawed 
their length would peri 
the prope sed he ight of the wal, es 
set one row of the scantlings on ¢ - : 
side of the wall, but within it, and ae 
cing them usually some ten, gyrase 
or fourteen feet apart, bracing thes 
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scantling firmly, and nailing the boards 
to them, so that they would remain in 
the wall. Window and door frames, 
of course, serve the same purpose with 
these scantling. I usually place one 
of these scantling at each outside cor- 
ner, so that when the wall was com- 
plete it would form that corner, and 
plastering the finishing coat right over 
them, first driving lath nails in, to hold 
the plaster, 

The mode of procedure, then, is sim- 
ply this: after you have prepared your 
foundation, laid your floor timbers, 
placed your standards, and are ready 
for your walls, procure common pine 
box boards, an inch in thickness, or 
more if you like, and as near a given 
width as may be, and cut them off to 
the length required for your wall. Of 
these boards it is well to have at least 


yet. Then one tier should be nailed on 
to these standards, yet the nails should 
not be driven completely in, but a half 


inch or so should be. left out, so that | 


the claw of your hammer will easily 
draw them, when required to be raised. 
But these boards will be likely to 
spread in the middle, which is easily 
obviated, by taking any small, thin, 
waste boards, nail them across the 


top of the boards, every four or six feet | 


apart, and driving a nail down through 
these cross pieces, into’each box board. 
These nails should be set slanting out- 
wardly, so that the bottom of the next 


nail. Thus, the bottom of each tier of 
boards will be kept from spreading by 
these nails, driven into these cross 
pieces. This mode of putting up these 
boxes is simple, and can be done by 
any common man who has an accurate 
eve and tolerably good ingenuity. 
These boards thus placed, the material 
for the wall before described may be 
wheeled and shoveled in between them, 
or into the boxes thus formed. Still, it 
should be shoveled in so carefully as 
not to displace the boards, or break 
these cross pieces. After one tier of 
boards haye been filled, nail on your 


| compose our gravel wall. 
two tiers, and perhaps three are better | 
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| second, and fill them, then take off 


your first tier, and nail on for your 
third, then the second, and nail on for 
the fourth, and so on, 

The only time this kind of wall can 
fall, is before it gets fairly set. Once 
hardened, it becomes more and stil] 
more solid from age to age, this being 
the nature of all lime and sand composts. 

The reader may rest assured, that 
this kind of wall, of a given thickness, 
is much more solid than a brick wall 
of the same thickness. And for these 
three feasons: first, brick are smooth, 
so that the mortar rarely fastens di- 
rectly upon them, but merely serves as 
a bed for the brick to lie in, and, in 
taking down brick houses, the mortar 
often cleaves from the brick very ea- 
sily. Not so with the stones which 
Lime and 
mortar stick tostone a great deal better 
than to brick, partly because these 
stones are so irregular, full of edges, 
rough on the surface, and every way 
better for mortar to fasten upon than 
brick. Secondly, mortar is usually 
worked too dry to form an adhesion to 
brick, for, when it is thin enough to 
stick to brick, it is too thin to be worked 
well, whereas, our method allows the 
compost to be just as thin as can be 
handled with the shovel, so that when 
deposited between the boards, it beds 
all down together in one solid mass, 
each part sticking to each, and any 


| surplus water there may be, settles 
board to be put on shal] just strike this | 


along down into the wall below, thus 
rebinding all the parts together. Each 
tier of this material also fastens to the 
tier below, just as firmly as if they all 
had been put up at once. Thirdly, 
bricks are usually laid in rows, so that 
when a crack has occasion to occur it 
passes along between them, whereas, 


| our stone and gravel, being thrown in 


promiscuously, and turned and twisted 
in every possible direction, offer much 
more obstruction to cracking, than a 
regularly laid brick or stone wall. In 
fact, the very pell-mell mode of depo- 
siting these materials contributes to 
its strength. 


|i] 
. 
Hf 
| 
| 
i 
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These walls are completed when the 
outside and inside finish is put on. 
My own consists simply of a coat of 
common mortar, such as is used for 
plastering inside walls, and put on in 
every respect just as you would put on 
the scratch-coat of an inside wall, 
spread right on to this rough wall, 
made as already described. The second 
coat, to make it resemble granite, is 
colored with indigo, lampblack, and 
some other articles, according to the 
fancy of the finisher, adding some iron 
filings and salt, for the purpose of 
bringing out a rust on the surface, to 
make it resemble granite. My present 
opinion is, that the very best mode of 
finishing is simply to put on one coat 
of mortar, such as is used for the in- 
side plastering, but take pains and lay 
it on smoothly and evenly, letting it 
dry, and then hard finish it. 

My candid opinion is, that $100 will 
put up and finish off the outside walls 
of a house 30 feet square, give it a 
good coat of plaster and hard finish ; 
that is, would do all which belongs to 
the wall itself, and leave that wall 
every way better than a brick wall 
which would cost $600. Of course, this 
estimate does not reckon windows and 
doors, which would have to be added to 
a brick honse as much as to this, and 
cost just the same in that as this. 
Goodrich estimated his walls as four 
times cheaper than wood, and six times 
cheaper than brick, and his estimates 
and mine come to about the same re. 
sults.” 


Baptist Church, 


A er following historical sketch, 
altered and abreviated from the 
“‘ Fayette Pioneer, Iowa,” will give 
our readers some idea of the various 
sources whence gather the members 
of the churches in our Western towns, 
how strangers find christian kindred 
and christian fellowship, and form the 
most intimate and useful unions of this 
world; and also, by what means and 


method the Sanctuaries of God are 
reared. 
rr } i I 
The first person professing the faith 


of the Regular Baptist. Church, that 
found his way to West Union, was Mr. 
Lorenzo Dutton, formerly of East Mr 
ridith, Delaware c vuunty, N. Y., who 
Came in the fall of 1848, and was 
one of the first settlers. In a short 
time Mr. D. went back East and re- 
turned with his wife, who professes 
the same faith, 

The esteemed lady of M. V. Burdick; 
Esq., with her husband, came next, in 
Sept’r, 1850. The year following, tw° 
daughters of J.S. Burdick, Esq., came, 
bringing with them letters of dismis 
sion from the Baptist Church, in Platte 
county, Ill. In October, 1851, Hom 


Thomas W oodle and lady, haying bee® 
members of the 


—_ Sugar River Chureb, 
in Green county, Wis., also brought 
letters of dismission, Ip March, 1852, 
Mr. Friend Dayton came from St 
George, Canada West, with his family; 
four of whom, including two son% 
brought letters commending them 1 
the fellowship of the : 


sister Churcb- 
About the same 


: time, Francis SkeltoDs 
Esq., took up his residence here, Mr. 
ye was brought up arid educated in thé 
Church of England, but upon an in 
vestigation of the Scriptures upon the 
subject of Baptism, 


vinced that he was in error in regard 
to this ording 


I : ance, and was according!Y 
i se r Da * > ; i 

Apsi sed DY a regular Baptist Ministe!, 
while on 


na & journey in New South 
Wales, and } 


he became 002 


tificate of Baptism, 


: These comprised 
the total mem} 


ership of the Chureh, 

8 Organization. 
They were ; ' 6 

s hey were organized as a Church, 

on the 23d of October, 1853, and were 

duly re 


cornized according to the usages 
of the . 


denomination on the following 
day, by a council consisting of Rev. C- 
D. Farnsworth, of Colesburg, at that 
time the only Baptist Minister in the 
ten Northeastern counties of the State, 
and Rey, Thomas Ritchie, then of 
Stroudsburg, Pa., now of West Union. 
From this time nothing worthy of note 


tought with him his ¢¢": 


eT Dae ae ee a Ae e we a nae ee oe a eee oe ae oe eee 


en 


took place in the Church, till March, 
1853, when Rey. Mr. Farnsworth vi- 
sited them a second time, preached on 
the Sabbath, and administered the or- 
dinances of the Church. Soon after, 


Mr. Job Arnold, a Licentiate, came to | 
the place and set up business as a mer- | 


chant, and upon the invitation of the 
Church, engaged to preach to them the 
fourth part of the time for six months, 
but did not unite with the Church. A 
few others from Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and other places, susequently united 
with the Church. 


On the 19th of May, 1853, the | 


Church met in special meeting, and 


resolved to purchase a lot and erect a | 
house of worship, not to exceed 20 by | 


26 feet on the ground, and went about 
the work of its erection with a zeal 
worthy of themselves and the cause. 
This seems to have been a time when 
the glimmerings of a dawn of prospe- 
rity were thought to be visible. But 
the ministry of the merchant did not 
seem to be a happy one, and difficulties 
of a character, which the writer deems 
it best to forget, arose. They encoun- 
tered a gale of adversity; and so se- 
vere was the storm, that fears were 
entertained that all was lost; but, hap- 
pily, the hope of the Church of Christ 
is not in an arm of flesh. 


For a time the Church was destitute | 


of preaching, and the meeting house 
remained unfinished. In August, 1853, 
their present Pastor, Rev. G. Scott, 
passed through the place, in company 
with Rev. Mr. Farnsworth, while on a 
tour in this part of the State. They 
stopped over the Sabbath and preached, 


and the next day passed on. ‘The | 
Church again began struggling to rise | 
above what had been well nigh their | 
overthrow; and as they “put their | 


shoulders to the wheel,” it commenced 


moving steadily on. They piously | 


pledged themselves each to do his part 
towards supporting the gospel among 
themselves, and in the community, and 
made an application to the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society for aid, 
which was granted. 
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This movement resulted in sending 
Rev. Mr. Scott~into our community. 
He arrived, with his wife, in October, 
1853, and immediately commenced his 
labors as Pastor of the Church. The 
first effort to establish an appointment 
for the time being, in the Methodist 
meeting house, failed. The only alter- 
native was to give up meeting entirely, 
until their own house should be ready 
for use, or occupy a log school house, 
which was both inconvenient and un- 
comfortable. They chose the latter, 
and resolved that their own should be 
ready for use as soon as possible. The 
first movement towards the accom- 
plishment of this most desirable object, 
was to settle all claims against them as 
achurch, whether just or unjust. They 
| paid the last dollar that was demanded, 
“plucked the handle from the hatchet,” 
and concluded to consider their trou- 
bles among the things that were, but 
are not. 

The total membership at the present 
time is 22; 10 males and 12 females, 
After earnest labor the House of Wor- 
ship was completed, and dedicated on 
the first Sabbath in the present year. 


| 
| 


Their Pastor preached on the occasion, 
from Isaiah lx. 22. “A little one shall 
| become a thousand ; and a small one a 
|, strong nation: I the Lord will hasten 
it in his time.” Their little house, 
though the only Baptist meeting house 
in this part of the State, is neat, com- 
fortable and convenient. 

In commenting on the efforts of the 
Church, the Editor of the Pioneer re- 
marks : 

We noticed the worthy Pastor top- 
ping out the chimney himself, and it is 
generally understood that he con- 
structed his own pulpit. 

Not the least doubt can be enter- 
tained but that the mechanical abilities 
of the Pastor hastened the finishing of 
the Church ; as at that time every car- 
penter was busily engaged, and could 
scarcely have been employed for either 
| love or money. 


| It would be a wise consideration in 
those who send Ministers of the Gospel 


ers 1 : 


a) 


| 
; 
i 
4 
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into new sections of country where 
churches have to be built, to select the 
mechanical portion of them for such 
places, that they might follow the 
glorious example which has been set 
before them in this instance, 


Hagtists in Cerny, 
BY REY. J. W. D. CREA TH. 
HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS, 

N 1826 
licensed Baptist minister from Iili- 
nois, preached near Peach Creek, upon 
the west side of the Brazos River, 
Within the bounds of Austin’s Colony. 
Rev. Thomas Hanks, an ordained Bap- 
tist minister, preached on the east side 
of the same river in 1829, 


’ Reverend Joseph Boys, a 


He is now 
living in Houston county, in this State. 
The above facts the writer received in 
person from Brothers B, and H., 
also from others now living. The first 
Baptist church was organized on the 
Colorado River in 1833, and the second 
in Eastern Texas, 
The “ Union Association” 
was organized in 1840, with 
churches, numbering 
bers, including three 
is the oldest ecclesiastical] body in the 
State. There are now eleven mission- 
ary associations, and about one hun. 
dred and fifty ministers, and 
number of churches, 
three 


and 


in She by County, 
in 1835, 


three 
forty-seven mem- 
ministers, This 


an equal 

There are also 
88s0ciations, and 
about forty churches with 
ministers. 


anti-mission 


as many 
In Texas there are from 
nine to ten thousand ¢ 
The first Sabbath Sch 
Texas was in 1899 
Austin—the cay 


ommunicants, 
ool organized in 
, in San Philippe or 
ital of Austin’s Colony. 
During the same year one was organ- 


ized at Matagorda, and the 


next year 
one at t!} 


18 mouth of “Old Cany”—all 
by Baptists who emigrated from New 
York, These facts I have gathered 
from Deacon [. J. Pilgrim, of Gon- 
zales, who Commenced the Sabbath 
School at San Philippe, while acting as 


mterpreter of the Spanish language in 
Austin’s Colony. 


The charter for the “Baylor Univer- 
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. ron. the 

sity” was granted in 1845, and r 
iO ae . ly. 1846, with 
instituti yn opened in Ja y; . ’ a 
; yné 
some twenty-five scholars and . nt 
In 1853, there were on 
° . ants. wit 
professors in both departments, | hty 
. oa} 2 g } J 
one hundred male and about é! its 
female Both departmen™ 


~s— 


teacher. 


scholars. 
are under the same board of se ree. 
Rev. R. C. Burleson, A. M., ” a 
sident—Rev. H. Clark, is pine’ 
of the Female Department. _— 
young men of much promise have -” . 
already educated for the ch ristian “ee 
try, and others are now pre} aring | A 
the same blessed work. The insute 
tion is unembarrassed by debt, wi 
an endowment fund of nearly twenty 
thousand dollars, : 
Our State Convention was organ) . 
in. the fall of 1848; and during tb 
year 1853, the board sustained _ 
missionaries in destitute poruons © 
the Siate. nody, 38 
The Baptist churches, odubogs ” the 
Texas, are sound in dvetrine, Air: 
and in Church poll) 
They are united and ready fc > very 
good work. They are 6 hen 
rapidly, and are trying to hel ro 
The Lord has caused sonatf 
ginal amount invested in miss Mie- 
labor in Texas by the wens for 
sionary Boards, yield a ich bars 3 aut, 
good. To Him, through Christ a 
be all the glory, for ever and eve? 


zed 


ordinances r every 


selves. 


= 
Marertars 1x Western CaurcHes. 
In Peoria, Ij1.,37 persons were — 
received ino the Baptist ar 2 
these 3 were Norwegians, 1 agernes 
Irish, 13 English, 1 Canadian, ae ss 
were born in the U. States. Of - i 
lish, 2 were born in Lancashire, 
Devonshire, 4 in Yorkshire, — . 
don, 1 in Kent, 1 in Somersetshire, i 
1 in Wiltshire, Of the Americans, © 
was born in N. Hampshire, 1 — tat 
mont, 1 in Massachusetts, 1 i oi, 
sylvania, 6 in Virginia, 2 in Kentucky, 
1 in Michigan, and 4 in Illinois. : , - 
is also in Peoria a German Bapti 


* 2. of Ger- 
Church, composed exclusively of 
mans, 
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€ alifornia Vaptist Cunvention. dawned upon the earth; the atmosphere 
BY REV. WM. ROLLINSON, = ren singhlet cemunpansney 
= ne our California climate, 

and the mild ai 
Tue first meeting of the California | the valley, a 
Baptist State Convention was held in a | the wild oats that ~ rn af 
grove in the valley of St. Rosa on the | u SE Ete tant luxuriantly 
| a 4 - 8é pon the virgin soil. It was a magni- 
) 2ith of September 1853. The accom- | ficent day for a “ grove meeti ete 
panying sketch is an admirable deline- | on reaching the spot which shee = 
ation of the place and the scene. | Rosa Church had selected and tbtens 

The morning was as bright as ever | for the occasion, we found saranda 

" prepared for 4 
good “old fash- 
ioned” meeting. 
A rough, but sub- 
stantial preacher’s 
stand had been 
erected beneath 
the spreading 
branches of 2 
cluster of oaks, 
through the inter- 
stices of which the 
clear blue sky was 
visible, and the 
golden sunlight 
came stealing; up- 
on three sides of 
the stand; rough 
benches had been 
placed, two deep, 
and scattered 
around were oaks 
sufficient to afford 
a grateful sbade. 
Afew had reached 
the spot before we 
arrived, but it was 
ten o’clock before 
the gathering 
fairly commenced. 
Then they came, a 
few from the im- 
mediate vicinity, 
on foot, but the 
majority on horse- 
back or in wagons, 
carriages, &c. 

At eleven o’- 
cloc > sorvic 
seen About forty delegates and ; through the clear air Pues p Brapeind 
gr hymn was | Of nature to the God of nature le | 
a a sung, an most sweetly | grace! A sermon followed, from the 

108e sounds of solemn praise arise | passage “God forbid that I should 
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glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” And then the appro- 
priate business of the convention filled 
up the hours until it was time to ad- 
journ for a late dinner. There was 


something about the whole sce 
to me, was exceedingly beautiful and 
impressive. The valley, which lay 
spread out in its glorious beauty, dotted, 
as far as the eye could reach, with 
clumps and clusters of oaks; the high 
hills of the coast range 
hundred to eig 


ne, which 


, Tising from five 
ht hundred feet in height 
on either side, seeming to shut out all 
the toil and strife of the world beyond ; 
the whole overarched by a sky un- 
dimmed by a cloud-speck, and enve- 
loped in an atmosphere of transparent 
purity,—combined to form a picture of 
great beauty. 

Five years before, that valley had 
scarcely an inhabitant ; 
houses, standing in the 
the hills, were the « 


a few log 
deep shadow of 
mly marks of ap- 
proaching civilization. The grizzly 
bear roamed the 
mount and the p 
valley without mo 
nature then smil 
place as now, the eye of a vaguero or a 
chance traveller alone gazed upon the 
charms which the God of nature had 
80 lavishly scattered there. And as 
these thoughts came to the mind, while 
the voice of the preacher was ringing 
across the valley, or the strains of 
praise to God were rising to the skies, 
they imparted additional interest to the 


occasion. 


The valley of Santa Rosa lies some 
fifty miles north of San Francisco, It 
is about forty miles in length, by from 
three to eight miles in width, and is one 
of that succession of valleys which lie 
Just inside of the first ridge of the coast 
range of mountains. Beyopd it to the 
north-west, ig Russian 
beautiful valley ; 
rated from it by 
is Nappa valle 
tiful and fe 
fornia, whi] 


lestation; and though 


to the east and sepa- 
& range of lofty hills, 


rtile of 4 
€ to the an 
ma valley, with its ol 


1e valleys of Cali- 


a Spanish city of 


hills, while the cata- 
anther traversed the 


ed as Sweetly on the | 


; . ent in 
“erect an imposing monum ent in 


River, with its | 


Y> One of the most beau- | 
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that name at its north-eastern, and he 
nicia at its south-eastern eee 
Nearly the whole of Santa Rosa va pe 
is “ taken up” and occupied by fF tev 
claiming, generally, under the sone of 
tion law of Congress. A Sal 
the population are from the See 
ern States, and a fair proportion 0 s vet 
are Baptists or inclined to Bape pei 
A Baptist charch of nearly sorey nder 
bers is there organized, and re for- 
the pastoral charge of Rev. . Ri nde 
merly of Missouri, an excellent 
and devoted to his work. sch iB 
This meeting marks another . An 
the religious history of Calfornis. a 
efficient board of officers and saa 
elected, and the initiatory ope baer 
for a thorough exploration of the‘ wide 
with a view to ascertain and age 
for its spiritual necessities 95 


| quately and speedily as possible. 


Bunyan row, —aod ther. 
BY 0. N, WORDEN, ES@- 
fIsnUuRG, PA. ] 3 ‘al 
N a recent pena of a rr 
journal of England, we notices 
following item of news: 


«e 0 
: a. hi uarters 
“It is proposed in high q 


West 
. Iohn Bur 
“minster Abbey, to the Rev. J hn 


2s see 0 
, e vicinity 
| “yan, to be located in the vic 


“the monuments to Shakspeare ” 
“* Milton.” of 

What dignitary of the cope 
England, (thought we)—what s het 
or poet—what preacher or nee we 
—is next to be canonized? Rea - or 
could not find any Bishop penye «bo 
Rev. Dr. Bunyan, in our 7 with 
can he be who is to be honore wit 
a niche in the renowned OO ae 
SHAKSPEARE and Muiiton on nee 
hand? Can it be Tinker vaitivelY 
Another paragraph = -ehgeaaien’ 
that the author of Pilgrim’s Prog 
is indeed to be thus elevated ! 

“ Reverend John Bunyan’”’—D0 
der the name seemed new: and! 


won 
f the 


- . few 
| monument were thus inscribed, 
Uth-east lies Sono- 


o was 
would, at first thought, know ~4 eall 
intended to be immortalized. ) 


BUNYAN NOW—AND THEN. 


might you quote from the Letters of | 
Rev. Dr. Paul, Bishop of Rome—or 
prove your doctrine by an appeal to 
Rev. Simon P. Barjona, A. M.—or 
cite from Book I. of Matthew Levi, 
Esq.—as to hope to dignify or exalt | 
plain, good John Bunyan, by a prefix | 
of “ Rey.” or a suffix of ‘* D.D,”’ 

The statement reminds one of that 
sharp denunciation of our Saviour— 
“Ye build the tombs of the prophets, 
“and garnish the sepulchres of the 
“righteous, and say, Jf we had been 
“in the days of our fathers, we would 
“not have been partakers with them | 
“in the blood of the prophets.” 

Not two hundred years have elapsed 
since this same ‘Rev. John Bunyan” 
was, by the dignitaries of the Church 
of England, derided as a “low tinker,” | 
a “wizard,” a “Jesuit,” a “ highway- | 
man,’—he was forbidden to exercise 
his gifts as a Christian teacher to such 
as chose to hear,—he was confined in | 
jail éwelve or thirteen years, and threat- 
ened with banishment, and even with 
death, for preaching and baptizing as 
his conscience bade him do. Then, 
Westminster Abbey would have been 
the last place for the “ Tinker of Ons- 
low” to appear in; and that his monu- 
ment, as a popular divine, should be 
there erected, would have been a 
Supremely merry jest ! 

Little did the brutish magistrates 
and bigoted zealots of that day know 
whom they abused—and little were 
Sir Matthew Hale and Justice Twisden 
aware of the disreputable position 
they occupied, when refusing to aid 
the poor woman who entered the 
imposing “‘ Star Chamber,” before the 
gay and sneering assemblage, to 
plead against the unrighteous com- 
mittal of her husband. “ Elizabeth 
“Bunyan told them that there were 
“four small children by the former | 
‘‘ wife, one of them blind; that they | 
“had nothing to live upon while their 
“ father was in prison, but the charity | 
‘of good people; that she herself, at 
‘the news when her husband was 
“apprehended, being but young and 
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“unaccustomed to such things, fell in 
‘labor, and continuing in it for eight 
“days, was delivered of a dead child.” 
“ Alas! poor woman,” said Hale. But 
Twisden said, “‘ Poverty was her cloak, 
“for he understood her husband was 
“better maintained by running up and 
“down a-preaching, than by fullow- 


“ ing his calling.’’ Sir Matthew asked 


what was his calling, and was told that 
he was a tinker. “ Yes,” observed the 
wife, ‘and because he is a tinker and 
a poor man, therefore he is despised 
and cannot have justice.” 
The learned priests, who reveled in 
abundance whilst hunting poor Joha 
Bunyan for non-conformity, bad not 
the power to discern the Christian hero- 
ism and manly fortitude, joined with 
uncommon sympathy and warm affec- 
tions of their victim. His meek and 
honest conduct in prison won him the 
entire confidence of his jailor, and occa- 
sional visits from his family were pre- 
cious seasons to Bunyan. He enjoyed 
Divine assistance in an eminent degree 
—but he says, ‘‘ Notwithstanding these 
* helps, I found myself a man encom- 
“ passed with infirmities ; the parting 
“with my wife and four children, hath 
“often been to me in this place, as the 
“ pulling the flesh from my bones; and 
“when it brought to my mind the 
“‘many hardships, miseries, and wants 
“that my poor family was likely to 
“meet with, should I be taken from 
“them, especially my poor blind child, 
“who lay nearer my heart than all 
“besides; Oh! the thoughts of the 
“hardships I thought my poor blind 
“‘one might go under, would break my 
“heart to pieces. Poor child! thought 
‘¢T, what sorrow art thou like to have 
‘for thy portion in this world! Thou 
** must be beaten, must beg, suffer hun- 
“‘ ger, cold, nakedness, and a thousand 
“calamities, though I cannot now 
“endure the wind should blow upon 
“thee. But yet, thought I, I must ven. 
“dure you all with God, though it goeth 
“to the quick to leave you,” 

But it was a grand blunder of the 
Arch Enemy and bis learned emissa- 


~ 


as 


a 


j 4 
: 
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ries, to lock ap “ Rev. Mr. Bunyan” 
under the condemnation of banish- 
ment, and with the rope in fall view, 
because he could not « cease to warn 
“every one, night and day, with tears, 
“to flee from the wrath to come.” His 
voice comparatively hushed, his active 
mind sought expression, by learning 
the use of the pen ; and excepting only 
THE Worp itself, no work in any lan- 
guage except the Bible, has been so 
often printed, and translated into other 
tongues, as the Pilgrim’ s Progress and 
kindred works of the Bedford prisoner. 
The lips, which hundreds of delighted 
and instructed “ common people heard 
gladly,” were not permitted to speak ; 
but ¢he hands that traced in soul-reach- 
ing words the glowing thoughts of as 
mighty a heart of benevolence as ever 
dwelt in human breast, sPAKE and 
SPEAK @8 no other mere man ever did, 
And while the English | 
and the Christian ende 
towards the Eternal Cit 


anguage lives, 
avors to press 
y, 80 long will 
and preach, 


eloquent John Bunyan live 
whether the dignitaries of Westminster 


Abbey do or do not seek to atone for 
their fathers’ persecutions by rearing 
the “storied urn or animated bust.” 
He is immortal, though the A bbey itself 
may crumble into dust, and his proud 
traducers shall only be known by their 
infamous relation to his sufferings— 
even as flies are preserved in am ber, 
or toads by the closing up of the rock 
around them. 

Yet, let the monument be erected. It 
will be of little avail in giving fame to 
“honest John,” although it may draw 
additional attraction towards Westmin- 
ster. In truth, the proposition reminds 
one of the clergyman who prepared a 
labored “ Elucidation of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” copy of which 


he pre- 
Sented to a y 


ery worthy but poor mem- 
ber of his Congregation. Meeting not 
long after, the clergyman asked his 


Parishioner jg he comprehended, with 
the Elucida 


; i the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
Bresst =“ Nae, not exactly,” said tl 
frank fellow, ie ‘ 


“T understand the Pro- 


¥Y, and I hau to be able 
“to know the El ~ 


Ucidation before long.” - 
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eo ill has 
Great Britain, however, Te ty— 
unjust laws against religious sa still 
. e ‘ 4 - ~ 1e Sli 
unequal civil arrangements. 5 


: issen- 
makes unholy requirements of D 


f het 


. a} j 0 
ters, who comprise a majority as 
thi 


population. But we rejoice “7 nore 
the fast-anchored isle is becoming » re 
liberal in her religious, as she ~ aed 
free and just in her political ape 
tions. Religious disabilities are ay 
ually crumbling away; the ae ‘hn 
suffrage has been extended, Lord 2 Rill 
Ressell’s last proposed Reform a 
contains many admirable oe 
The time will come when Eng" a 
will be a model monarchy, * ‘- 
model republie. Her religious 8 
political characters of wml oil 
who snaffered for opinion’s ae nid 
ere long be better understood = ad 
ter treated, as Milton and Bunyan an 
are. The Puritans will yet be were a. 
in England as they are in mae 
Utiver Cromwe st will not iene 
regarded as. = ** bypecriticn: So. 
nor a weak-minded woman oe ” 
ria, as “the Head of the Chure 7 

Aye—two hundred years ae 
gone by, but the unlearned om ae is 
unlettered Baptist, Jon oR 
raised irom prison, Joseph-h aster 
admitted to be one of the ee 
minds of England—worthy yp 
among her first and noblest, ‘ i weats 
or State. And not two ere ane 
will elapse, before the “ore ~sLEY) 
maltreated Methodist, Jonny  * pts 
will be hailed as one of the — of 
of Oxford University, and an apo ‘at 
religion, and be marked in the ™ 
logue of worthies illuminated in 
the names of William Tindale, ¢ “Cale 
Luther, Thomas Cranmer, ee 
vin, John Bunyan, John Knox, fe 
Williams, C, F. Swartz, and Adon 
Judson. 


pot 


with 


vet 


am 


z of 

Love or Money.— “The meet 
money,” says Andrew Fuller, ie 
proved the ruin and eternal over aan 
of more professing Christians ee 
any other sin, because it is % me 
the only crime that can be Log 
and yet anything like a decent pr 
sion of religion be maintained.’ 


FESTIVALS OF THE HUGUENOTS. 


——— SS 
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Atstinals of the nguennts, 
IN TIMES OF PERSECUTION. 


\ E have our banquets, but rarely 

unless the occasion is a serious, 
a touching one. One day it is a friend 
who brings us news from Germany, 
Switzerland, or England. Must he not 
be able to tell our refugees that he has 
been seated at table with us, in order 


| féte at Versailles be an object of more 


ambition, arrangements, and impa- 


| tience above all, than many an one 


of-our poor, humble assemblies, which 


is perhaps destined to send its pastor 


to the scaffold, the men to the galleys, 
and the women into prisons or con- 
vents for life. The arrangements are 
sometimes commenced two, three, six 
months beforehand. All must have 


notic: of it, and yet nothing must 
transpire. If there is a rumor of any 
| hostile project, all must be warned in 
time, for fear that some, as has often 
happened, should find soldiers where 
they looked to find their brethren. 


that afterwards, seated at theirs, he 
may trensport us among them in 
spirit, as he has already transported 
them tous? Another day it is one of 
our mountaineers who has passed ten, 


ee 
a Se 


twenty, perhaps thirty years at the | 


galleys for his faith, They are tired | 
| might be thought habitually plotted, 


of feeding him, they let him return to 
his village. Must we not celebrate 


his safe arrival? Is he not returned | 
And | 


@ conqueror to his fire-side ? 
another day, perhaps it is a wedding 
feast. But you will hear there no 
songs nor laughter. What, to us, 
would signify noisy wishes, common- 
place felicitations? Is there not a 
sword hanging over the head of each 
guest, and over the newly-married 
couple more than any others? They 
have committed, in marrying in the 


desert, one of the crimes the most piti- | 
lessly punished by the edicts which | 


rule us. How many have been torn 
asunder the very day upon which they 
were united! No; we have none of 


the ceremonies which the world has. | 


We pray,—we are joyful, but because 
we have prayed much. 
which we may not form for earth, we 
have transferred to heaven. 


“But our real, our great festivals, | 


are our meetings in the Desert. On 
this point our history is well enough 
known; I could tell you nothing that 
you do not know. But what I can 
assure you is, that ‘all that can be 
related of them is rather below than 
beyond the truth. 
lived among us, to have an idea of 
what an assembly is to our. faithful 
ones, where they are to havea pastor, 
where they are to sing, pray, and be 
instructed in common. Never could a 


Those wishes | 


| of Lower Languedoc. 
ascend the pulpit. 


You must have 


Thence comes an organization, which 


but which has formed itself gradually, 
through the sole influence of danger. 
If we are sometimes several months in 
concerting the plan of an assembly, 
still one is often convoked and finished 
in a few hours. Often, upon arriving 


| unexpectedly in some of our villages, 


I have had but to say a word to have 
around me, a short time after, in some 
retired valley, one or two thousand of 
the faithful. The convocations are 
arranged and distributed with a per- 
fect regularity; the choice of a pluce, 
the diposition of sentinels, all is 
arranged with admirable art, or rather 
instinct. 

“ And yet, even in the most peaceful 
times, we can never be sure of finish- 
ing in quietness ; never can one of the 
hearers be sure that a ball may not 
stretch him dead upon the very spot 


| where he listens; and in our history, 


the list of these bloody surprises is a 
long one. Four years ago, the 8th of 
August, some ten thousand at least 
were assembled in one of the deserts 

I was about to 
Suddenly, on an 
eminence was perceived the uniform, 
but too well known, of the regiment of 
Brissac. Shots were fired, and not a 
ball missed in this compact multitude, 
They fled, cried, struggled. The sol- 
diers reloaded their arms, and fired 
again, and this they repeated four 


Se 


Re 


a 


ee ee 


ee 


| 
] 
i] 
| 

) 

| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
j 
] 
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times. They were but fifteen or 


twenty. One word from me, and they 
would have been torn to pieces. But 
no,—that submission which I h; 
stantly preached, 
reeall, to 


d con- 
I was able yet to 
impose upon these hearts 
boiling over with a 


Dger and indigna- 
tion. 


We carried away our dead 
wounded; and from the mid 
groups who fled, there stil] 


and there, the fragments of the inter- 
rupted psalm. 


and 
st of the 
arose, here 


‘““ Abl how they penetrate the very 
soul at such moments, these rude songs 
of our forefathers! The psalms are 
our epic; and the most profoundly 
truthful epic which has ever been 
written or sung by any nation; an 
endless work, of which each of 
becomes afresh the author ; 
treasure, where are gathere 


us 
& sacred 
1 beside our 
patriotic remembrances, the remem- 
brances, hopes, joys and griefs of each. 
Not a verse, not a line, which is not a 
whole history, or a whole poem. This 
was sung by a mother beside the cra- 
dle of her first-born ; this was chanted 
by one of our martys, as he marched 
to his death. Here is the psalm of 
the Vaudois returning, armed to their 
country; here that of the 
marching on to battle. 

line interrupted by ab 
half murmurred by 
who went to finish it among the angels, 
O, our psalms !—our psalms! Who in 
human language could e 


Camisards 
This was the 
all; this was 
an expiring father, 


ver tell what 
you say to us in our solitudes, upon 
the goil crimsoned with our blood, and 
under the vault of heaven, from whose 


height look down upon us those who 


Baptists.—On the 
24, a Mr. Schlesier, 
and a friend were invited 
ath Mrs. Seeman, a widow, at 
in the Duchy of Schleswig. 

Schlesier read aloud a 


ie x. Krummacher’s “ E]i- 
Ohce officers discovered them, 
pronounced it a rel; 


religious meeting, sum- 
rte them before the authorities, and 
they were fined, and in default of pay- 


ment were ordered to be imprisoned on | 
bread and water, 
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Why not be Walite? 


‘ —_—— 

OW much does it cost to say, Z 

f tice 

thank you Pp? W hy not pract ‘ 

Ps a.“ your 

it at home? to your husband, to } 
} If a stran 
rtesys 


If 


children, your domestics ? 
ver does you some little act of cou , 
how sweet your acknowledgment - yt 
your husband—oh! it is a matter ‘ 
course ! no need of thanks. 2 

Should an acquaintance tnegh 
your dress, your very, very res = 
how profuse " 
are, with your “never mind—don 


all.” If 4 
think of it—I don't care at all.” 


by accident tear it 


husband does it, he gets a frown; 
child, he is chastised. - 

“Ah! these are little things, 
say. They tell mightily upo™ . 
heart, let saneeere you, little as ne s 

A gentleman stops at ie 
house, and finds it in a confusion. 
ogize for; 


? 7ou 
the 


don’t see anything to apol tter® 
never thinks of aye 


. , , . : supper~ 
Everything is all right—cold su} ae y 


such 


‘ 
- . sn—peri 
cold ro m—crying children : the 
¢ where 
comfortable. 


+. 
sich 


Goes home, 


PF thea 

: = en taking care of tue 
wife has been taking ca yet oul. 
nt in 
I 1 


gsucu 


ones, and working her life alm 
Don’t see why things can’t be a 
better order; there never nat 
cross children before. No po 
accepted at home. : 

Why not be polite at home: 


wn coin of ¢0 
not use freely, that golden co those 


ries 
o 


why 
ur’ 


tesy? How sweet they sound, 
little words—‘'T thank you,” —or 
are very kind!”? Doubly, ye® 
sweet from 
heart-smiles 


“ you 
thrice 


the lips we 
make the eyes 
. . affaction. 
with the clear light of affectio Do you 
: ° oS A » 
Be polite to your children. r wel- 
i ; ; you 
expect them to be mindful of yo plea- 
ur r 
fare? To bound away to do yo ken! 
. - s On 
sure before the request 18 half sp 


7 2 d autho- 
Then, with all your dignity an she 


“ " . : ive it a Dit 
. eness; give 1 

rity, mingle politen 2 Only the? 

m t 


in your household temple. 
will you have learned the . a 
of sending out into the worl 


true secre 

lly 

“finished” gentlemen and ed be 
What we say, we say to a 


polite. 


Editors Garner of Gleanings. 


ANNIVERSARIES, 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 
Report of 1853-4. 
a vo “ a's 
es 203.8 $ sys 

Missions. & 8 24¢eF23 sh~s 

S géeqcee =” 2 
pe) mre, @ a ° es 
Maulmain, 

Burman ..2 8 6 & 5 5 166 
Maulmain, 

Karen,. . 115 65 6 19 14 860 
Tayoy,. « . « 1 2 4 4 22 22 68 1046 
Arracan,. . 01i8:.8.3148 
Bassein, . - 1 50 5 8 56 470 
Rangoon,. . . 1 82 5 6 23 23 503 1400 
Ey ane ek. ee 
Shwaygeen, . 1 7. Se 8 
TWungon i .'F CF Fs 2 
Siam, . et 2 SoGrG ure og 9 
Honkongs «oc «2 iy 48 ane ok 5 32 
Ningpo, . .. 1 a a ee! 2 
Assam, . ome 6.7%. Ss Bom 79 
Teloogoos, . 1 ao. P,P S 1 
Bassas,. . . 2 3S Seed 17 
France, . 6 eo: Bie 
Germany, . . 44 386 36 4618 
Greece, Sy ae 23 1 
Amer. Indians, 10 10 7 8 8 


ToraL, . . . 85 540 66 63 211 214 1780 15715 


It is to be regretted that the above Table 
is imperfect, many of the details not being 
given, we shall strive to secure full returns 
for the Memorial of all these statistics. 


AmericaAN Baptist Home Mission So- 
creTY.—Since its organization, 22 years 


ago, this Society has sent to destitute fields 
1,996 Missionaries, who have baptized more 
than 22,000 converts—aided in the organi- 
zation of more than 900 churches—assisted 
at the ordination of nearly 500 ministers of 
the gospel—gathered into Sabbath schools 
200,000 pupils, and have preached the gos- 
pel in 14 languages, spoken by inhabitants 
of North America. For the past year, the 
receipts have been $58,264. 184 Missiona- 
ries and Agents have been employed prin- 
cipally in the Western States and Territo- 
ries—21 of this number preach in foreign 
languages. 612 Stations and out-Stations 
are regularly supplied by these Mission- 
aries, who have organized 67 chureches— 
aided in the ordination of 30 ministers— 
built or commenced 46 church buildings, 
and baptized 1,322 converts, of whom near- 
ly 100 were Roman Catholics. These Mis- 
sionaries further report—sermons preached, 


20,077; lectures and addresses, 2,008; pas- 
toral visits, 30,399; prayer and other meet- 
ings attended, 10,479; signatures to tem- 
perance pledge obtained, 780; miles trav. 
elled in discharge of duty, 170,240; Sabbath 
schools in the churches, 258; Bible classes, 
95; number of teachers, 1619; number of 
scholars, 7850; volumes in Sunday school 
libraries, 30,320; stations where monthly 
concert of prayer is observed, 131. 


AMERICAN AND ForeiGn Binie Socrery. 
—The receipts for the year have been about 
$46,000, of 
$55,000 for the new Bible House in New 
15,350 
copies of the word of God have been granted 
from the Depository, and over 51,000 Bibles 


exclusive a subscription of 


York, which is now completed. 


have been issued during the year. 


The Foreign appropriations have been— 


Canada, $500 Chinese in Cal. $600 
New Mexico, 600 Greece, 500 
Germany, 12,500 France, 560 
Calcutta, 1,500 Orissa, 1,500 
Santal, 500 Assam, 1,000 
Karen, 1,000 Oe 
China, 5,000 Total, $24,700 


More than 100,000 copies of the Scrip- 
tures have thus been circulated in foreign 
tongues. 


Tue AmEerIcAN Baptist Pubiicarion So- 
ciety, has during the past year employed 
sixty-one Colporteurs, of whom thirteen 
were students appointed for brief periods. 
They have labored in 18 States and Terri- 
tories, performed an amount of labor equal 
to the time of one man for nearly 21 years 
—travelled 28,544 miles—sold 18,456 vol- 
umes—gave gratuitously 549 volumes, and 
231,235 pages of tracts—made 3,758 visits 
to vessels and canal boats—32,279 visits to 
families—held 1,065 prayer meetings— 
preached 1,527 sermons—been directly in- 
strumental in the conversion of 347 souls— 
administered the ordinance of baptism to 
282 converts—and aided in the organiza- 
tion of 10 Churches and 7 Sunday schools. 
The salesfrom the Depository have amount- 
$39 


ed to $32,265—and the receipts from all 


sources have been $49,642. 


ANNUAL RECEIPTS OF OUR Princrparn BE- 
NEVOLENT Soctetie's.—The following table 
will show the receipts for the year 19853- 
4,of the more prominent of the Benevolent 
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organizations as reported at the late anni- 
versaries, and will be useful for further 
reference. 
Am. Baptist Missionary Union, 
Am. Baptist Home Miss. Society, 
Am. and Foreign Bible Society, 46,000 
Am. Baptist Publication Society, 49,562 
Southern Baptist Pub. Society, 31,000 
Pres. Board Foreign Missions, 174,453 
American Tract Society, 415,370 
Am, Sunday School Union, 296.624 
American Bible Society, 394,340 
American Board of For. Missions, 213,200 
American Home Miss, Society, 191,209 
American and For. Christ. Union, 79,561 
Am. Missionary Association, 32,000 
New York Colonization Society, 27,148 
Am. Seamen’s Friend Society, 27,724 
Female Guardian Society, 17,869 
Soc. for Amelior. Con. of the Jews, 14,000 
Total, $2,205,120 
The above tabie, it will be seen, is far 
from being full. Many Societies are work- 
ing efficiently that are not here reported 
We will endeavor to secure complete lists 
for some future number of the Memorial. 


Scripture LITERALLY FULFILLED—* She 
hath cast in more than they aill.”—In the 
21st chap. of Luke, 1-4 verses, we have a 
fine exhibition of the human heart 1800 
years ago, which a little observation will tell 
us is the same as in our ownday. An inte- 
resting illustration of this occurred to Bro. 
Oneken, in New England. 
ling to the place of meeting, 
a lady of plain appearance, who tapped 
him on the shoulder, with the enquiry if 
he was not Bro. Oncken. 
Bro. 0., with his usual] bl 


While travel- 
he met with 


Yes madam, said 
and smile. Well, 
said she, I have desired to do something 
for your mission in Germany—here is the 
widow’s mite; if my dear husband were alive 
it would have been more, for he was greatly 
interested in your enterprise, but his death 


has so shattered our circumstances that this 
is all I can do now, though I wish the sum 
Were larger. The lady handed him a bit 
of newspaper rolled up, With a ; 
through, Thanking her for ¢ 
Said to himself— 
“lar, 


jin passed 
he gift, he 
“Well, here is another dol- 
and may the Lord bless the giver.” 
Slipping the paper unopened into his pocket, 
he went into the pulpit of one of the finest 
Churches of P.—Before him were pe 
some widows, but many more who were not. 
There Sat ladies clad in the richest silks of 
India, the gold of Ophir or California, in 
armlet, ring and chain gliste 
dreds of ¢ 


rhaps 


nin, from hun- 


he favorites of wealth. Ah! 
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thought the man of God, I shall et 
good collection, perhaps enough to build a 
Chapel in my fatherland. The services 
— rich congregation 
contributed from the measure of their love 
to Christ, what they thought was right aod 
proportionate to their gratitude for ae 
The meeting over, the 
Deacons, with Bro. Oneken, retired to the 


concluded — the 


sings received, 
house of one of the rich members to - 
up the contribution, and soon it was re 
tained that the whole congregation had put 
into the Lord’s treasury the petty sum of 
$27 60 cents. Just at this moment Brother 
Oncken remembered the widow's miles 
which he thought would be another — 
So removing the pin and unrolling -- 
paper, judge of his astonishment when ou 

fell one, two, three—not dollars, but os 
dollar note s—thirty dollarsin all. “ God be 
praised and bless the giver,” said _— 
Uncken, as he put it with the gifts ol = 
wealthy. She has indeed “given more — 
they all”—they gaye, from their es 
$27 60—she of her penury gave $30 “mor 

than they all.” 


m nder- 

A Cotporteur’s worx.—E. ie bist 
ies apie 

son, Colporteur of the i a . 
. » . > —~— 3 ing the pa> 
Publication Society, has, during 2 090 


Visited 2,798 families—visited 


myie ‘ 


year, 9 361 
ne 791 canal boats—sold 2, 
vessels and 791 cana c 
volumes and 1,069 Almanacs - 1 13,- 
: ~~ . istributed 1, 
Given away 37 testaments—distri id 
513 tracts, econtainlng 80,682 poe me 
~ ar y inst 
velled 3,200 miles, and been directl; ye four 
. e , Ti of i0 
mental in the hopeful conversion 


souls. 


t 


‘ctake in our Jas 
Correction —By a mistake in 0 . 


Cnoper. = 
number, we spoke of Rey. T. B. Coo} 


, : ja. Rev 
Pastor of the Church in Darien, Ga. 


~} th, ane 
A. 8. Morral] is Pastor of that C burch | 

sin its com- 
the number of colored members in tt 


r . : a ¥ ; r 700. 
munion is about 600—instead of 70° 


a $~ ‘TEL Booxt-— 
New Lire or Cou. Danret Boo sin 

: fisconsi, 

Lyman C. Draper, of Madison, Wisco tons 
h cilys 


; , his 
for several years a resident of thi om 


~ 
} sessively ot 

and a worthy member successively 

Broad street and Roxboro’ Churches; 


, : Tork, are mak- 
Benson J. Lossing, of New York, are : 


and 


ing arrangements to bring out in the — 
a complete Life of Daniel Boone, the ee" we 
of Western pioneers. More than aennee 
years have been devoted by Mr. Draper ~ 
the collection of ample original materials 
for this work, and similar volumes on —_ 
border heroes of the West. Many thousane 
Pages of original, unedited letters, journ4's 
and narratives of the leading pioneers °! 
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the West have been collected with immense 
labor and expense, and several thousand | 
more of notes taken down from the lips of 
aged compatriots of Boone, Clark, Sevier, 
Kenton, Robertson, Crawford, Brady, Wet- 
zel, and others. 

For the work on Boone, the old papers 
left by the old pioneer have been kindly 
furnished by his family, which, with the 
innumberable facts contained in the general 
collection of MS. papers and notes alluded 


to, will give the volume a thoroughly origi- 
nal and authentic character. All the aged, 
direct and collateral descendants of the old 


pioneer, who have been living within the 
past sixteen years, have been visited and 
consulted, and they have freely contributed 
their facts, family papers and traditions, to- 
gether with their united approval and com- 
mendation of the enterprise. 

Besides the literary taste which may be 
presumed to characterise the work from the 
joint labors of the authors, the well known 
artistic skill of Mr. Lossing will be brought 
into requisition.for its appropriate illustra- 
tion. He will visit and sketch some of the 
more noted of Boone’s battle fields with 
the Indians, and other scenes memorable in 
the deeply interesting annals of the West. 
The work on Boone will be speedily fol- 
lowed by others, 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA. — 
This body employs forty missionaries, wh», | 
in addition to other ministerial labor, 
during the last nine months, baptized six 
hundred and ten converts. 


CuurcHes 1x Ricnuonp.— There are 
twenty-two Churches in this city, belonging 
to the various denominations—four of 
which are Methodist, five Baptists, five 
Presbyterian, four Episcopalian, one Camp- 
bellite, one Unitarian, one Quaker, and one 
Reformed Dutch. 


—_. 


Ironton, 0.--We learn that a noble effort 
is now making to erect a new Meeting 
House for the Baptist Church in Ironton. 
One brother offers to pay two thousand 
dollars towards the work; another agreed 
to pay one thousand dollars—About six 
thousand dollars have been subscribed. 

| 


Iuwersion oF A Priest.—The Rey. Dr. 
P. W. Mosblech, Ph. D., a Roman Catholic 
priest, who is said to have held important 
stations in his former ecclesiastical connec- 
tions, has abandoned the Cherch of Rome, 
and been received into the Christian or 
Campbellite Church, meeting at Bethany. 


AnotnER Caurcn 1x Brooxtyy.—We 
are informed that a small but very neat 
church edifice, built by the Episcopalians 
on Bushwick Avenue, Brooklyn, has been 
purchased by the liberality of Baptist gen- 
tlemen,*and others, with the design of 
opening it for Divine worship in connection 
with our denomination. The city is growing 
rapidly in that direction, and the position 
is believed to be eligible ; it is spoken of as 
one of the most promising sections now in- 
viting evangelical labors. 


Rev. Mr. Horcuxiss, who has just re- 
signed his charge of the Ist Baptist church 
in Buffalo, to fill the place of Professor of 
Theology in the Rochester University, has 
been furnisbed with a purse large enough 
to carry him through a six month’s tour in 
Europe ;—a cherished project which he had 
abanonded for want of means. The gen- 
erous donor, Alanson Robison, Esq., of 

3uffalo, though a personal friend, is of a 
different denomination from the amiable 
recipient. 


Liserauity.,—J. F. Rathbone, Esq., of 
Albany has given three thousand acres of 
land in Arietta, Hamilton Co., N. Y., to the 
American and Foreign Bible Society, the 
proceeds of which are to be appropriated to 
distributing the word of God, 


Muniricent Donation.—A person sign- 
ing himself “Less than the least,” recently 
sent £5,000 or $25,000 to a society in Lon- 
don, for propagating the gospel in China. 


A Sap Conrrast.—It is said there is 
society having over 180 members, worth in 
the aggregate $500,000, and the minister 
reports that the entire amount of their con- 
tributions to the cause of missions for the 
year was but ten dollars. 


Mount Preasant COLLEGE, Huntsville, 
Mo.—M. Riddleberger has been appointed 
to the charge of this new institution. The 
Western Watchman adds to this announce- 
men, “Mr. R. is a recent graduate of 
Madison University, a fine scholar, a true- 
hearted Missourian, and will bring no 
ordinary degree of tact and ability to bear 
in the management of this important enter- 
prise.” 


JamaicaA.—Rev. John Clarke, English 
Baptist missionary at Savanna-la-Mar, re- 
ports that the churches under his care have 
910 members, to which 128 were added by 
baptism the last year: 281 inquirers are 
also enumerated, 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MEMORIAL. 


NEW ASSOCIATIONS. 

Tue Lower Creek, N. C., I 
Ciation of thirteen c¢ 
at Liberty Church, 
March i8th, 1854. 


saptist Asso- 
hurches was organized 
Cadwell county, N, C., 


_., 


Tue Epen ASSOCIATION 
& new association from which we have not 
orts, Comprising churches 
in Lucas, Wayne and Dec 
Towa. 


before received rey 
atur counties, 


A New 


ASSOCIATION 
churches w 


comprising nine 
aS organized in Prince Edward’s 
Island on the 27th of March last. 
inbatwinsly 
A Goop Man Gone.—De 


a. Philip Brown, 
of Concord, N. 


H.. recently died, aged 

He had been a deacon 
of the Baptist church in Hopkinton, his 
native town, from 1817 to the time of his 
death, and was one of the few pioneers who 
formed the “New H;: 
vention,” 


sixty-three years. 


umpshire Baptist Con- 
of which for eight years he was 
In the church of which he 
80 long an officer, and in 
movements of the de 
fare he loved, 


devoted. 


treasurer. was 


all the prominent 
nomination whose w el- 


he was active, wise and 


were marked 
1 tranquil trust in 


His last moments « 
by an unwavering an: 


Christ.” 


PERVERSION or Al 
The Churchman re 
Bryan, 


SAPTIST Misister.— 
ports that the Rey. Mr. 
« Baptist minister at Oxford, has 
conformed to the Church of England, in 
which it is said he 
orders, 


intends Seeking holy 


pe 
TUuRKEY.—The number 
Ministers in the Turkish e 
by Rev. Mr. Dwight t 
more, 


of evangelical 
mpire, is stated 
© be sixty-five or 


_—_... 


New Zera LAND.—In 


1822 there was not 
one convert 


among the natives of New 
Zealand. Now they 


priety, be calle 
Dibalism js e 


can, without impro- 
d a Christian people. Can- 
xtinet, agricultural implements 
take the place of yw eapons of war, and the 
People, instead of Wasting their neighbors’ 
lands, are 


diligently cultivating their own. 


—. 


A Loxg PAsToRATE.—We see it 


stated 
that the longest pastorate ever held in Ne 
England was by the late Rev. 


D. D., of Franklin 
years; during 
discharged all t 


w 
Samuel Nott, 
» Conn., namely, 
all but three 
he dutie 
unaided, and lacked by 
one hundred years of a 


Seventy 
of which he 
8 of pastor entirely 
t twenty months of 
Se at his death. 


is the name of 


Mernopist PREACHERS IN pina 
The number of itinerant preachers of oe 
Wesleyan Methodists of Great Britain ~ 
little oe 900, and of local penne 
between 13,000 and 14,000. The ret 7 
of members in 1850 was 358,277, ~ 7 
consequence of agitations on the net 
the Reformers, their numbers for the ; oo 
1853 were only 270,265 showing a dimin 


: u >on 9190 
tion in three years of 87,312. 


— on 
REAL Heroisw.—The pilot of the eA 
fated steamer Caroline, lately burnt mers 
Mississippi, may well lay claim to the tad 
of Hero. His name was John R. or 
When the fire broke out, he felt er an 
depended on him, and he was re i of 
his trust. In the midst of the whirlwin‘ nd 
flame he stood by the pe onan 
guided the vessel to the only acre -- A 
within sight for three miles round, a0 was 
she struck, jumped overboard eure of 
drowned. He died in the puget in 
his duty, from which he did not sbriD 
the most appalling moment. 
oS 
INTEMPERANCE 1x LovIsIAN ‘ 
Orleans paper makes the statement, 


a.—A New 
that 
ded 


ee cicating 
: e )00 for intoxicé 
something near $30,000,000 fo 


. 4 is 
z é 99.000.000 of th 
drinks in this State; $20,00€ 


expen 
: sre was expe 
during the last year there 


+ s alone. There 
was expended in New Orleans 10: tly and 
. sts ecuy * 
were made about 16,00 arr sabe? city and 
: in the cit) 
indirectly, for drunkenness ; in t 


, ; s by delirium treme 
State about 400 deaths by delire t of other 


ne; 


about 75 murders, besides a hos “ed to 
crimes. Over 1000 have been pene of 
Vagrancy and pauperism; the qe 
the State have been crippled; ape no 
have been kept out of employmen®; raged 
at large has been seriously, deeply 43” les 
in all its relations ; the health and ené “ip- 
of some of our best citizens have been 
Stroyed and ruined in life. 


ng story 
£ 


THe Hurkary repeats an amusi f the 


as to native ideas on the subject - ored 
Electric Telegraph. A crowd en 
round to see it laid down in Calcutta. © 0 
nions were divided as to the tree +8 
the wires, when young Bengal vesiai™ hey 
ward and gave his opinion, that by 
Were conductors to a galvanic ey ~~ 
means of which the Gas Company had vs . 
tracted to light the city with Belatee batee; 
(English lightning.) 


Teas]yans 
Tae Gosprt ix Arnica.—The We aes 
have a church of native members at Ga 
numbering about 570. 


wn re ne ee ee ee ee 


~~. 
~~ Ze oa Ee ae a Lae 
———O 
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Arrican Baptist Cuurcu, BALTIMORE. 
—A new Church is building about to be 
erected by the brethren in Baltimore, 
for the colored Church, of which Bro. Noah 
Davis is Pastor. The building is to be 46 
by 100 feet, in a very central position, 
fronting on three streets. The first story 
will be held as private property appropri- 
ated to mercantile purposes. The second 
floor, 19 feet in height, will form the chapel, 
the third and fourth stories, School, Li- 
brary and Reading Rooms, for the colored 
population of Baltimore, all to be deeded 


to Trustees, to be held for their benefit. It | 


is a noble enterprise and we have no doubt 
that it will be successfully completed. Bro, 
Wm. Crane is down for $5000 towards it, 
and he never lets any thing he undertakes 
fail for want of money. Other Brethren 
who are able to do what they think ought 
to be done are interested in it. 


ENLARGEMENT.—The Tennessee Baptist, 
Nashville, the Christian Register, 
Zanesville, 0., have both enlarged their 
sheets, procured new type, and are thus 
increasing their attractions for readers. 
Newspapers, like ladies, win admirers, 
somewhat by dress and beauty, but most 
by intelligence and piety. Our Tennessee 
coadjutor claims to have the largest circu- 
lation of any Baptist periodical in America, 
but from all we can learn he reckoned 
without counting the list of the “ Watchman 
and Reflector,” of Boston, the oldest, and 
as generally admitted, most widely circu- 
lated hebdomadal in the country. We con- 
fidently expect, however, that another year 
will give our monthly an undisputed claim 
to this honor. Indeed, a letter just re- 
ceived from a clerical brother says—“ If 
American Baptists appreciate the Memorial 
according to its merits, your subscription 
list must run up to at least fifty thousand.” 


and 


Rev. G. J. Jounsox, who has recently 
resigned the Pastorate of the Church in 
Burlington, Iowa, in order to devote his 
time for a season to the work of establish- 
ing and endowing a new University in that 
place, has, as we learn from his Farewell 
Discourse, been Pastor of the church for 
five years. The church was organized April 
2, 1849, with twelve members. Two hun- 
dred and forty-nine have since been bap- 
tized into the fellowship of the church— 
fifty have been received by letter, and thir- 
ty-nine by experience. Sixty have been 
dismissed, twenty-one excluded, and seven 
have died, leaving the present number two 


hundred and sixty-two. Of those dismissed, 
twelve were Swedes, who have since been 
constituted as a separate church. The 
Sabbath school commenced with fourteen 
scholars—now numbers over two hundred, 
with thirty teachers. Their house of wor- 
ship, costing $6,000, has been paid for. 
Another church, it is expected, will soon be 
organized. 


AARAAAAAAAAAAS 


On Oun Hook. 

Tue Publisher of the Memorial, Dr. M. 
Semple, has appropriated the first $600 
from the profits of the work to the erection 
of a Chapel at Varel, in Germany, the 
birth place of Rev. J. G. Oncken. If there 
should be any deficiency, which is hardly 
probable during the present and coming 
years, he will make up the balance from his 
own means. This is a noble pledge, and 
our knowledge of the brother warrants us in 
promising that it will be redeemed. As he 
has no control over the editorial columns, 
this paragraph is inserted without consult- 
ing him, and though his modesty may be 
a little hurt by the publication of his pur- 
pose, yet our readers will be the more inte- 
rested in enlarging the circulation of the 
Memorial, when they are assured that the 
proceeds aidin effecting such a work. 


Acrents Wantep.—We wish to employ 
agents in every State and County of the 
Union, to canvass for subscribers for the 
Memorial. The favor with which the pub- 
lication has been greeted, as indicated in 
the testimonials printed on the last two 
pages of the cover, give peculiar facilities 
to agents, and will make the work of can- 
vassing easy and profitable. We shall be 
obliged to any of our friends who will re- 
commend suitable persons for agents in 
their several localities. Clergymen, stu- 
dents or others, disposed to try an agency 
will have authority given them, and speci- 
men numbers forwarded, by addressing a 
note with satisfactory reference as to inte- 
grity, ete., to this office. 


Portrait or Rey. J. G. Oncken.—We 
have on hand a number of the large por- 


| traits of Mr. Oncken, which we will send 


by mail to any person sending us two new 
subscribers with $2 00. 


Tae Brorners Tucker. —We have in 
course of preparation the portraits of these 
three distinguished preachers, to be engraved 
in one group, and also biographical sketches 
of each, 


_— 


ae ere 
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From the prolific press of Gould & Li 
coln, Boston—a press, whose stamp is of 
itself, almost a satisfactory endorsement of 
of any book it bears—we 


the following works : 


have received 

The Priest and the Huguenot, two beauti- 
ful volumes from the French of L. Bun- 
gener, a Protestant Clergyman of France, 
This work is as fascinating as romance, and 
as instructive as veritable history. An ex- 
tract from it is published in the preceding 
pages. 

Roget's Thesaurus of English Words, edi- 
ted by Rey. Dr. Sears A Philological 
treasure, for which the student of English 
will make a place between Webster’s Dic. 
tionary and Crabb’s Synonymes. 

The Plurality of Worlds; with an intro- 
duction, by Rev. Dr. Hitchcock. 


A clearly 
and forcibly written 


astronomical work, 
advocating some novel positions in relation 
to the inhabitability of planets and stars, 
answering Dr. Chalmers, “We do not know 
but they are inhabited with,—we do not 
know that they are.” 


The Miseion of the Com/forte r. A work 


0” the offices of the Holy Spirit, by Arch 
Deacon Hare, evincing thorough k 


arning 
and study. 


My Schoolea and S¢ hoolmasters, by Hugh 
Miller. 


An instructive autobiography of 
working man, who, from a poor u 


a 
neducated 
Scotch boy, has raised himself into the first 
ranks among Geologists and literary men. 


Hugh Miller’s works ought especially to be 

in every mechanic and laborer’s family. 
The two Records, the Mosaic and the Geo. 

logical. A lecture by the same author, ad. 


mirably showing that Geology and Scripture 


reveal one and the same God 


The Cruise of the North Star, 


by Rey. 
Dr. Choules. 


A well spiced dish of E°ssip, 
palatable and wholesome—and served up 


on ornamented Sevres plate. 


Glad Tidings, by Rev. Dr. Tweedie, of 


of Edinburg—a series of brief devotional 


meditations, consolatory and stimulating to 
the Christian heart, 


Clinton, a Book for Boys—a capital little 
work, in which the béys will find g good 
. £00 
many lessons worth remembering, 


The American Baptist I ublicary. n 
fion J, 


two 
which are doubtless destined 


ciety—have just issued new wy; rl “ 
. JTKS, 


to a Very 


large circulation; 


Chitors Book Shelf. 


Memorials of Baptist Martyrs. 


is a collection from authentic records—of 
the persecution and martyrdom of met and 
Women of whom “ the world was not wor- 
thy.” It is plainly written, the interest 01 
the work being in the thrillir g facts hem- 
selves, and n t in the verbiage w which 
they are dressed. Those who desire 
know some thing of the worth an | of the 


sufferings of neestors 


our ecclesiastical an 
will Procure the book. The P 

Historical Essay, by Rev. J. Newton Brown, 
is a clear and % : 


gent D A 
doctrines of which it will be easier to cavi 


ina "y 


the facts and 


essay, 
at than to controvert. 
Life in J First 


udea or Glimpses of the 
hards. 


Christian Age, by Mrs. M. F. Ri 
simple plot, which gives interest 
and unity to the werk, be « .omplished 
authoress yf pictures 


Around a 


» has grouped a series « 
and delineations of scenes ] 


and incidents, 
that will gi 


the reader new views ¢@?~ 
y ages of 
It is a charming book. The 
Conception of it was felicitous, and the exe- 
cution even in its minuter details is worthy 
the concepti n 


cerning Life iz 


le 
early 
the Church. 


1 Judea in the 


Jewett d Co., Boston—have published » 
new edition of « T he Evening « fe om, 
Light and Comfort amid the shadows ¥ 


dec 


lin, 


lining years,” by Rev. Jeremiah Chap- 
It contains llection 


of Passages, 


a well 


wy from 
Some original, but mostly 7° 


our best ¢ hristian writers, adapt d to in- 
struct and console the aged Pilgrim while 
drawing near to the heavenly home. 

T he Convent and the Maneec, is an inte 
resting tale, understood to have been writ 
ten by the accom, lished wife of the author 


of ti howe _ 
“we above named work. It} 


most truthful ¢ tendencies ¢ 


| and 


ontrast, the 
Popish and of 


& Protestant educat 


. iad , : , ‘lee of 
exposes with fearless scrutiny the wiles ‘ 


Romanist teachers, to beguile the hearts of 
the young confided to their ath 
reception of the tenets of this apostate 
faith. These works may be found in Phi- 
ladelpbia, at the Store of Lindsay d Blak- 


Chesnut street, 


tuition, 


téton, 


The same firm have for sale, 
of the E lipse of 
Crosby, Nichole & Co., of Boston. 
Work, understood to be by Henry Roger’, 


of the Edinburg Review, is a reply 
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tain strictures of Prof. F. W. Newman, on | 
his former work. 
sires to understand the points in contro- 
with modern Infidel school, 
should read the “Eclipse of Faith,” and 
then to procure the “ Defence” of it will 


be a matter of course. 


Every minister who de- 


versy the 


Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston—have 
recently published the following Juvenile 
works, issued in beautiful style and taste- 
fully illustrated, at sight of which the eyes 


of the little folks sparkle, and the reading | 
of which will impress many truthful and 
useful lessons. 

Little Blossom’s Reward, by Mrs, Exily 
Hare. LEstelle’s Stories about Dogs, for good | 
boys and girls. Christmas Holidays at Chest- 
aut Hill, by Cousin Mary, Little Mary’ or | 
Talke and Tales, for children, by Mrs. H. | 
Trusta, author of “ Sunny Side,” ete. 

The best investment parents can make 
for children is to procure for them, and see 
that they read understandingly good books. 


From Henry Lyon, 548 Broadway, N. Y., | 
we have received “ Moral Aspects of City | 
Life,” and “Christianity the perfection of 

true Manliness,” by Rev. C. H. Chapin, of | 
New York. 
um:s contain 


These handsomely printed vol- 
series of Lectures and Ser- 
mons by an earnest and eloquent Universa- 


list Clergyman. 
racter as to intensify the regret, that their | 
accomplished author has not fully compre- 


They are of such a cha- 


hended and embraced the principles of 
Christianity in their true spiritual import. 
Not that his peculiar views are prominently 
They are not. 
Fault can searcely be f. und with the senti- 
ments advanced. But to the mind imbued 
with evangelical truth there is felt to be a 
painful deficiency in the motives te virtue 
that are urged, and in the methods of re- 
formation and means of holiness that are 
commended. With this defect, rather ne- 
gative than palpable, the volumes before 
us convey and impress most important 
truths—in a style smooth, clear and fre- 
quently forcible. 

The same publisher has issued, in very 
neat style, the “ Discussions on the Doctrine 
of Unive rsal Salvation,” between Rey. J. T. 
Sawyer, D. D., of the Universalist, and Rev. 
Isaac Wescott, of the Baptist Church, 
which took place in April last, in the 
Broadway Tabernnele, New York. The 
first displays great tact, the other strong 
logic. Those who desire to see the whole 
subject thoroughly investigated, and the 
points of controversy brought up to the | 


urged in these volumes. 
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present time and defined, will procure this 
work, ———— 

“The Discarded Daughter,” and “ Vir- 
ginia and Magdalene,” are two of the popu- 
lar works of Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
“The Bride of the Wilderness,” is ao tale 
of the early border life, by Emerson Bennett. 
New Receipts Sor Cooking, by Miss Leslie. 
If Miss Leslie can really cook as well as 
she can write receipts—if she can bring 
her dishes upon the table so that they shall 
answer the description given in-her book— 
her name ought speedily to be changed and 
she placed at the head of some housekeep- 
We 
mend this idea to the consideration of our 
Bachelor friends. 

These works are published by T. B. Peter- 


ing establishment of her own. com- 


son, 102 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, whose 
stock of popular literature is one of the 
largest and most varied in the country, 
displayed in one of the most elegant of our 
Chestnut street stores. 


The Position of Christianity in the United 
States, in ite relations with our Political In- 
stitutions, especially with reference to Iteli- 
gious Instruction in the Public Schools, by 
Stephen Colwell, Esq., a Presbyterian Lay- 
man, who has given much thought and 
study to the present aspects of Christianity 
in this country, and who has become some- 
what the New 
Themes for the Protestant Clergy. This 
is a large octavo pamphlet of 175 pages, 
published by Lippincott Grambo & Uo, 
and fo-cibly discusses the subjects indica- 


celebrated as author of 


ted in its title. ——. 

The American Bible Union, has given us 
the first instalment of the Revised Serip- 
tures in English. The volume contains the 
second Epistle of Peter, the Epistles of John 
and Judas, and the Revelation. It is beau- 
fully printed in quarto form, with the com- 
mon version, the Greek text, and the 
revised version, in parallel columns; and 
very full notes, giving reasons and autho- 
rities fornew readings. [twilldoubtless at- 
tract much attention from Biblical scholars, 


Sheldon, Lamport & Co., J fo. 115 Nassau 
street, New York, is the style of a new firm 
in the book publishing business. With capi- 
tal, inelligence and enterprize, it promises to 
become a first class publishing house, 

Their first issue is a Sermon on “ Chris. 
tian Greatness,” by Rev. W. Hague, D.D., 
of Albany, N. Y., being a Funeral Sermon 
on the death of Hon. Friend Humphrey. 
The Sermon is worthy its author, in itsha- 
racter, and a credit to the publishers’ in its 
appearance. 


——— 
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Che Monthly Rerard. 


Baptisms Re 
ALABAMA, 

Churches. 
G reensboro, 


Cedar Bl uff, 


Greene, 
Cherokee, 
(Dallas co.,) (in 1 year), 
Britisa Prov 
Charlottesville, (1st ch.) 0. W 
C. W.,; 
Wilmot, “ 


Queenston, « 


St. Thomas, 


Bayham, 
Aylsford, 
Nictaux, 
Cornecticu 
Southington, Hartford, 
Hartford, (Ist ch.) 
- (2a ch.,) 


Middletown, Middlesex, 


ported. 


Counties. Administrators. No. 


W.S8. Barton, *53 
W. C. Mynatt, 

J. Reeves, 

NCES. 


Geo. Wilson, 


Chas. Tupper, 
W. G. Parker, 


T. 

N. J. Clark, 

R. Turnbull, 
J. N. Murdock, 


District oF CoLumBra. 


Washington, 


“ 


(E. st.) 
Navy Yard, 


ILLINOIS 
Cordova, Rock Island, 
Homer, Champaign, 
Keithsburg, Mercer, 
Goshen, Edgar, 
Little Vermi’n, Vermillion, 
Urbanna, Champaign, 
Watker’s P’t, Vermillion, 


Decatur, Macon, 


INDIANA, 
Bedford Asso’n, (in 5 
Oswego, 


mon’s,) 
Kosciusko, 
Iowa. 
Keokuk.’ 
Pleasant Hill, 


Muscatine, 


Lee, 
Davis, 


Muscatine, 


G. W. Samson, 


I. Cole, 


W. Rutledge, 


so) 
8. Brimhall, 5 
G. W. Riley, 40 
A. C. Blankens’p, 34 
9 


G. W. Carter, 
J.Tolman, 


100 
J.M. Maxwell, 17 
E. Gunn, 
J.M Seay, 
A. G. Eberhart, 


KENTUCKY. 


Norris, 
Mt. Olive, 
Harrodsburg, 


Daviess, 
Warren, 


Mercer, 


J.P. Ellis, 
W. Kida, 
A. W. La Rue, 


LovISIANA, 


Good Hope, 


De Soto, 
Van Buren, 


Tensas, 
Marne. 
Piscataquis, 
Franklin, 
Penobscot, 


Abbott, 
Phillips, 
Etna, 


* Including 


A. J. Rutherford, 
D. 8. Snodgrass, 


E. G. Trask, 


HH, Hawes, 


former reports. 


MARYLAND. 


. ‘neal re. 
Churchea. Counties. Administrato 


Baltimore Churches, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston Churches, * 

Uxbridge, 


Hingham, 


Worcester, PP. Bond, 

J. Tilson, 

H. Hutchins, 
A. F. Spaulding; 


Plymouth, 
Middlesex, 
Middlesex, 


Charlestown, 
Cambridge, 
Lawrence, Essex, 
Norfolk, J. Chaplin, 


J. C, Boomer, 


West Dedham, 


Chelmsford, Middlesex, 


MICHIGAN. 
Plymouth, 


Wayne, §. Chase, 
E.R Groute, 


A. J, Bingham, 


Forestville, 
Galesburg, Kalamazoo, 


‘ . -atison 
Pontiac, Oakland, C. BR. Patison, 


MISSISSIPPI. 
T. J. Fisher, 


w. ©, Crane, 


Vicksburg, Warren, 


Hernando, De Soto, 


MrssovuRgl. 
Sand Hill, Scotland, 
New 


Plaistow, Rockingham, 


Belknap, 


HAMPSHIRE. = 
J. M. Chick, 
Meredith, 
New JERSEY. 

—. 

Columbus, & Gele, 
Newark, 


surlington, x 

(Mission,) D. T. Morrill, 
New Yours. 

New York Churches, 
New York, (Norfolk st.) T. Armitage, 
Elbridge, Onondaga, A. Angier, 
Wyoming, Wyoming, 
Lewis, C. 


H. K, Stimson, 


Lowville, Sawyer, 


Clifton, Monroe, 
Weedsport, J. Bennett, 
H. A. Rose, 


T. R. Clark, 


Cayuga, 
Greece, Monroe, 
(24 ch.,) 


Cortland, 


Prattsburgh, 
Solon, H. Cady; 
Cassville, 
Kendall, 


Meredith, 


CO. Graves, 


W. Putnam, 


Oneida, 
Orleans, 
G. F. Post, 

C, N. Chandler, 
T. Brandt, 

A. Harvey, 

M, L. Fuller, 
L. Wright, 

P, Colegrove, 
O. B. Call, 


Delaware, 
Elmira, 
Whitehall, 
Burnt Hills, 


Chemung, 
Washington, 
Saratoga, 
Mooers, Clinton, 
Norwich, Chenango, 
Steuben, 


Steuben, 


Pultney, 

Tyrone, 
Norra CaRoLtNa. 

Philadelphia, Orange, A. Craige, 
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OxI0. 

Churches, Counties. Administrators. No. 
Cincinnati, (Ninth st.) W. F. Hansell, 6 

7” (Welch ch.) J. E. Jones, 5 
Tiverton, Coshockton, R.R. Whitaker, 5 
Welch Hill, 19 
Kirkersville, Licking, J.W. Heistand, *79 
Mill Fork, Coshocton, J.G. Whitaker, 15 
Cleveland, (ist ch.,) 8. W. Adams, 5 

“ N. 8. Burton, 3 
Mt. Zion, Champaign, §&. K. Sparks, 19 


New Baltim’e, Stark, B. P. Ferguson, 8 


New Lexing’n, Perry, rs 2 
Bristol, Perry, J. W. Miller, 15 
Newcastle, Monroe, Hi, Lyons, 
Woodsfield, Monroe, « 6 
Brownsville, Licking, vs 6 
Delaware, Jas. Harvey, 6 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia Churches, 7 
Philadelphia, (Shiloh,) J. Asher, 13 
Shirleysburgh, Huntingdon, J. A. Kelley, 8 
Greensboro’, Green, Wm Wood, *37 
Wyalusing, Bradford, W. Lathrop, 12 
Standingstone, “ mod 7 
Logan’s Valley, Blair, A. B. Still, *17 
Reading, Berks, I. Bevan, 5 
Rope ISLAND. 
Newport, (Ast ch.,) 8. Adlem, *50 
Sourm CAROLINA. 
Charleston Churches, 100 
Colonel’s Ck, Richland, J. B. Higgins, 3 
Union, Edisto, 41 
TENNESSEE. 
Friendship, Jefferson, G. G. Taylor, 86 
Cloud’s Creek, Hawkins, F, J. Lane, 16 
Memphis, (Beal st.ch.,) 8, Isbell, 9 
Lexington, Lexington, B, Hodges, 13 
Texas, 
Galveston, Galveston, J. Hutchins, 5 
VERMONT. 
Townshend, Windham, 4H.F, Fletcher, *51 
Chester, Windsor, E, Andrews, 5 
: VIRGINIA. 
Norfolk, (Free Ma’nst.,) T. G. Jones, #88 


Botetourt Springs, J. L. Gwaltney, 35 


Big St’e Gap, ) lee 


Jas, J. Edwards, 100 


Deep Spring, J ‘ 

Mt. Zion, Berkley, J. Baker, 5 
Bethesda, Caroline, 81 
Montgomery, Montgomery, J- T, Pugh, 18 

+ WISCONSIN. 

Kenozha, Kenozha, 2 
Beaver Dam, Dodge, N.B.Chapin, *24 
Springfiel¢ G. 8. Martin, 10 


| 


‘ 


Foreign BAPrisMs. 
New Provid’e, Africa, J. T. Richardson, 27 


Millsburg, “6 16 

New 4ieorgia, “ 15 

New Virginia, « 2 

Sinon, , - 4 

ToraL, 3067 
Orxdinations. 

Namea. Where. When. 


J. Dulaney, Ballardsville, Ky. Feb. 10 


John Corn, Bethpage, Tenn., Mar. 26 


B. J. Hackney, Orange Co., N. C., Apr. 3 
G, W. S. Bell, Martin Prairie, Ill, Apr. 4 
P, Klein, (German,) St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 5 
J. H. Parmalee, Xenia, O., Apr. 

Jas. M. Newman, Calabee, Tenn. Apr. 6 
R. E. McGinty, Warren co., Ga., Apr. 7 
A. Winchell, Putnam co., Ga, Apr. 9 


C. C. Bitting, Murfreesboro’, Tenn., Apr. 23 
J. D, King, Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 27 
Wm. 8. Fontaine, Acquinton, Va. Apr. 30 
Hi. Keeler, Hamilton co., la., Apr. 30 
W. W. Kone, Baltimore, Md., May 3 


G. Terry, Waterhouse, Mich. May 3 


~ 


Churches Constituted. 


Names. ‘Where. When, Memb. 
Pleasant Hill, Davis, lowa, Mar. 7 


Hopewell, Jackson, Va., Apr. 1, ll 


Keithsburg, Mercer, IIL, a 

Des Ark, Prairie, Ark., wD 
Forestville, Mich., - 
Macedonia, La Porte, Ia., 4 44 
Erie, Whitesides, Ill., € 

Horicon, Dodge, Wis., “ 8, 24 
New Orleans, (3 Col’d,) La., ” 10 
Bellow’s Falls, Windham, Vt. “ Ti, 34 
New Albany, (German,) Ia, * 18, 7 
Rutland, La Salle, IL, “ 19, 
Plymouth, Philadelphia, Pa., “ 27, 53 
Port Monmouth, N. Joy “ 2, 63 
East Abington, Plymouth, Mass., May 4, 25 
Walker’s Pt., | Vermillion, TIL, “ 4 13 
Zion Hill, Cleveland, N. C., oe 20 
Mt. Moriah, Boone, Mo., 7 13 
Black Creek, Mercer, 0., “ 7 
Hertford, Perquiman’s, N.C. “ 7, 17 
Alleghany, Montgomery, Va. “ §&, 18 
Alleghany, Cattaraugus, N. Y., “ 10, 40 
Trenton, (Central ch.,) N. J., “ 10, 


Winisters Rec'd from Other Denomin’s, 
From what Body, Where 
. : “~ 

Methodist, Bethpage, Tenn. 


Ministers Deposed, 


Names, 


John Corn, 


Charles 8. Bower, Mt. Morris, N.Y¥., April 8 
J. R. Johnson, Saugerties, N.Y., April 12 
D. Robinson, Ia., April 


4 
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Hew Church Edifices. 


Where. When. (Cost. 
Hartford, South ch., Ct, Ap. 23, $46,000 
Centre Hill, 
Martindale, 
Hertford, 


De Soto, Miss., May 1, 2,200 
Columbia, N. Y., May 3 

Perquim’s, N.C., May 6 3,500 
Grand Prairie, Ia 


a., May 2,000 
New York, Broadway, May 70,000 


Deaths of Baptist Ministers. 


. 
N ames, 


8. H. Vidito, 


Residences. Time. Age. 
Nictaux, N. 8, Apr. 
Scervant Jones, Williamsburg, Va., Apr. 24, 
Jas. M. Webb, Rutherfordton, N.C. Apr. 24, 
Ebe'zer Rogers, Upper Alton, IIL, 


es 


Apr. 25, 


Clerical Remobals and Settlements, 


Names, Whence. Where. 
Adams, J..N., Gilbertsyville, Croton, N. Y. 
Aldrich, J., Middleboro’, Worcester, Mass. 
Allison, J.C., Nashville, Versailles, N. Y. 
Andrews, D., Chester, 0, 

Angler, A., Elbridge, N.Y.,Lainoille, I. 
Atwater, L., Branford, Ct. 

Bagley, A., Hicksford, Va. 

Bailey, J., Portageville, Cherry Valley, N.Y. 
Bastion, N. J., Som’le, Tenn., Du Buque, Io. 
Belden, J., Freehold, N. J. 
Bemes, V., Rutledge, 
Brandt, T., Whitehall, 
Breaker, J.M.C., Euhaw, 


Burnham, L., N. Lemington, KE. Lemington, Me, 


Harmony, N. ¥. 
Westport, N.Y. 
Beaufort, 8, C. 


Caldwell, W. A., Jefferson, 0., Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 
Chase, A. B., Townsend, Cameron, N, Y, 
Chase, J. K., Hamden, Me., Pittsfield, N. H. 


Cheeseboro’ J., Groton Bank, Ct. 


Cochrane, J.M., Medfd, N. J., Batavia, 111, 
Collins, 8. P., Palmer, Taunton, Mass. 
Colver, C. K., Wore’ terMasa, 
Compere, Lee, W. Fulton, 
Covey, W., 


Cressy, T. R., St. Paul’s Min, 


Columbus, Miss, 
Charlotteville, N.Y, 


Curtis, E., Ypsilanti, Mich., 


Cartis, M., Woody'le, Mass., Thompson, Ct. 
Davis, 8. H., Buffalo, N, ¥., 


Detroit, Mich. 
Davis, T 


, Deckertown, 


Livingston, N, J. 
Dixon, J. A, x 


Evansville, Ia. 
Drinkwater, A. Fayette, Green, Me. 
Upland, Pa, Camden, N. J. 


Holden N. Bridewat? 
Dwyre, W. 1. 1 x newat'r, Mass, 


Edminster, 


Dunean, J, 
Dunn, A, 
» Troy, Canton Corners, Pa. 


J., By ron, 
Emerson, 0, 


Fish, H. §., 
Foskett, 


Peoria, Ill, 

’ Machiasport, 
Schooleratt, 

William's College, 


N. Sedgwick, Me, 
Yorkville, Mich, 
Southboro’, Mass. 


Golding, W., Rush, N. Madison. Ia. 
Gower, H. B., Sedgwick, Me., Sec. N.E.S. 8. Union. 
Granger, A. H, Warren, Me., Providence, R. L. 
Green, J., Chester, Westfield, Mass. 
Grinnell, L.0., St, Jose, Cal., 

Lexington, Mo. 

E. Bethel, Me. 
Hillsman, M., SecS. B. Board, Nashville, Tenn. 
Addison, Vt. 

W. Meredith, N. Y- 


Harris, T.C., Columbia, 


Hawley, D. 8., Jefferson, 


Himes, P.C., Swanton, 
Hunt, R., 


| Jobnson, G. J., Burling’n, Io. 


Johnson, J, Cherryfd, Me., Three Rivers, C. B. 
Kerr, J G., Lafayette, Ia. 
Philadelphia, Smithfield, Pa. 


Danville, Ky- 


King, J.D, 
Kirtley, V. E., 
Lamb, T.G., Newark, Alexandria, 0. 
Lawrence, 8. Jay, Carthage, Me. 
Lincoln, J. B., Borden’n, N.J.,Framingham, Mass- 
Lowrie, J. R., Pittsboro’, Pontotoc, Miss. 
Lyon, IL., Harmony, 0., 
Manly, B. Jr., Richmond, Va., 
Manning, M.C., Adams, Cooperstown, N. Y- 
Mason, H. G., N. Granville, Fort Ann, N. ¥. 
Maxwell, J. M., Plymouth, Oswego, Ta. 
Metcalf, W., Springville, Nunda, N. Y. 
Frankfort, Ky. 
O'Bryan, 8.G., Independence, Waco Village, Tex. 
Olney, L. W., Friendship, Wellsville, N. Y. 
Parmly,L., Westchester, Cabinet, Pa. 


Plumley, A., Honeyoe, 


Mumford, N., Sherburne, 


Orange’e Cen’e, N.¥- 
Powers, §., E. Winthrop, Ellsworth, Me. 
Price, G., 


Reid, Wm., 


Newe’tle, Ky., New Albany, Ia. 
Bridgeport, New London, Ct. 
Robbins, A., Topsham, Me. 
Sargeant, J., Roxbury, Northfield, Vt. 
Shailer, J. L., Roxb'ry, Mas. 
Shank, M., Chippeway, 
Shotwell, J. M., 


Smith, J,L., Milo, N. Y., 


’ 


Medina, 0. 

Little Falls, N. ¥- 
Smithport, Pa. 
Smith, J.T., Monty’e, Mass. Bristol, Ct. 
Spear, E.R., Ovid, Mich.. 
Spoor, J. W., Nunda, N.Y., 


Stearns, 0.8. Sbr’ge, Mass., Newark, N. J- 


Orland, Is. 


Sutton, M., Uniontown, Pa. Bonaparte, Io. 


Mass. 


Swan, 8. B., W. Cambrid’e, 


Taft, 8. A, Wore'r, N.¥., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Tillinghast, W., McGra’le, N. ¥., Wilmington, Vt 
Timberman, J.,Mt. Bethel, Centre Bridge, Pe 
Toiman, J.N., Alton, 
Topliff, C. H, 

True, G@. W., U. Zion, Va., 
Tuck, J., Waldoboro’, Damariscotta. Me. 


. trove, ia. 
Verdery,W. M., Louisville, Sylvan Grove,” 


Worcester, 


Decatur, Il. 
Weston, Mass. 


Webster, A., Newt’n. Mass., 
Welch, B.T., Brooklyn, : 
Wilkins, W, Mecklenburg, N. Laumy, N. Y- 
Williams, G., Indianapolis, La Porte, la. 
Winston, M.. New York, Va 


Newtonville, N- Y. 
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HUNG SOW-TSUEN—Taek Cur or tHe Cainese Revo.vTion. 


Cai—Ping—Wang. 


TNE CHIEF OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 


W" 


of the revolutionary leader of the Chi- 


furnish our readers this month, 


nese armies, the new Emperor, who is 
thundering at the gates of Pekin, de- 
manding the throne and the sceptre, 
and enforcing his claim by the tramp- 
ing of his triumphant armies. From 
various sources we compile the following 
account of the origin and progress 0 
this wonderful revolution, which has 
inspired christian hearts with such 
bright hopes, and which indicate the 


Sy * 
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what purports to be a portrait | 


speedy fulfilment of the promise that a 
“ nation shall be born ina day.” The 
proper name of the insurgent chief is 
said by Rev. I. J. Roberts to be Hung 
Sow-Tsuen ; Tai-Ping-Wong and Tien- 
Te are titles expressive of his*dignities 
and claims. The Chinese characters 
which stand under the portrait signify 
Tien-Te, and mean Prince of Peace, 

In 1846, there came to Canton a 
young man but little more than twenty 
years old, a native of the Hwa-hein 
district, which lies some distance north 
of Canton. . He was among the in- 
quirers that visited Rev. I. J, Roberts, 
and for several months was in constant 
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attendance upon his instructions. A 
little tract entitled “Good Words Ex- 
horting the Age,” had fallen into his 
hands, while attending a literary ex- 
amination, at 


Canton, arrested his 
attention, and led him to seek for the 
teachers. That little tract, it may yet 
prove, was the unostentatious herald of 
Chinese regeneration. 

After remaining with the Missionary 
for several months, he requested to be 
baptized and received into the fellow- 
ship of the Christian Church ; but Mr. 
Roberts requested him to wait for a 
season, until he should furnish clear 
evidence of the sincerity of his faith, 
and of the thoroughness of his repent- 
ance. 

He left Canton for the province of 
Qwang Ly, where his zeal prompted 
him to preach the gospel to his 
countrymen. Here believing it to be 
his duty, from his study of the word of 
God, and the instructions of the Mis- 
sionary, to be baptized, and there being 
no authorized administrator of the 
ordinance in the province, be and 
Fung-Wun-San, the present second 
chief, or Prime Minister, immersed each 
other in the name of the Holy Trinity. 

Converts and adherents gathered 
around him, by whom he soon came to 
be regarded as a leader and chief. In 
an able article in the Eclectic Review, 
published in London, Tai-Ping-Wong 
is spoken of as “a young man of un- 
common merit, studious, retired, modest, 
with a profound conviction of the right- 
eousness of his cause, dauntless resolu- 
tion, and a politic and winning bearing, 
scarcely compatible with the inex- 
perience of youth. To account in some 
measure for this, he is said to be 
accompanied by a counsellor, whether 
his friend, father, or teacher, who 
remains perpetually invisible, 
have Supposed this 
clever myth like 

ut in that ¢ 
countered } 


Some 
personage to be a 
the genius of Socrates, 
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Te have on nearly all occasions been 
characterized. 

His first followers consisted chi 
of the Miao-tze, a fierce and warlike 
tribe, living in small isolated societies, 
among the sterile ridges which extend 
to the central provinces of the npr. 
They choose secluded spots to dwell in, 
hever congregating to the number of 
more than thousand. Like the 
Malays, they raise their houses on 
piles, keeping their domestic animals 
under the same roof. 


two 


, 
} 


Though agricul- 
turists, they are much addicted to war, 
reckless of danger, and accustomed to 
fatigue. They are among those tribes 
which the Tartars have never been able 
to reduce to submission. They still 
adhere to the ancient costume of their 
nation, have never shayed their heads, 
and have invariably repelled the autho- 
rity of the mandarins, and the cus- 
toms of the Chinese. Their inde- 
pendence,” said a mandarin, “js now 
an established fact, and in our maps 
their country is left white, to show that 
they do not submit to the emperor.,”’ 
The very selection of the province of 
Quang Ly for the first seat of the in- 
surrection may be enumerated among 
the 


ecr 


proofs of his judicious policy: 
Taken altogether, it ig perhaps oneof the 
least accessible, as it is one of the most 
interesting of the divisions of China- 
Its general aspect is singul irly pictur 
esque, and offers points of view which 


have often been delineated by Chine se 
1 


painters. nd Apes, however, 


Their landse 
always appear Strange to Europea” 
eyes, with their inaccessible mountains, 
which look as if created by the human 
imagination—the rocks having @ re- 
semblance to gigantic animals — the 
rivers falling into abysses crossed by 
impassable bridges—all these seem t0 
us like something belonging to the 
realm of fancies. But, as in other 
mountainous regions, the land for the 
most part is barren, or forced into fer: 
tility by the incessant toil of its in 
habitants, who acquire in their contests 
with nature, a bold and hardy disposi- 
tion of mind. Men dwelling among 
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such scenes, have in all parts of the 
world been advanced to independence, 
so that the forces of the most powerful 
empires have often suffered disaster and 
defeat from a handful of desperate 
mountaineers resolved to perish or be 
free. Among the rumors of the day, 
one waa circulated attributing the dis- 
covery of silver mines in this wild 
region to the leaders of the insurrec- 
tion, who were thus, it is said, enabled 
to support their troops until victory 
had rendered them masters of the rich 
cities and plains of China. 


} 


In the south-west portions of these | 


strange provinces the insurgents passed 
the first month of 1850, though they 
gradually congregated upon the fron- 
tier. Several cities fell into their 
hands, after more or less opposition 
from the mandarins ; and, by adopting 


the tactics of feigned retreats and am- | 


buseades, they defeated the imperial 
forces whenever they met. 

Up to this time there was no idea of 
a pretender to the Chinese throne. 
One general after another was ap- 
pointed, who avowed a design to over- 
throw the Mantchou throne; but no 
mention was made of establishing a 
new dynasty in its place. Even when 
they left their own provinces, passed 
the boundary of Kuan-Tuang, cut a 
hostile army to pieces, and heard that 
the far-famed Commissioner Lin was 
ordered against them, they fixed on no 
policy to pursue, when their first object 
was accomplished. The vigorous old 
mandarin set out immediately for the 
province he was commanded to reduce, 
and peremptorily summoned the insur- 
gents to surrender. They replied in a 
bold and able proclamation, declaring 
the Mantchous’to be aliens and usur- 
pers, and maintaining their own right 
to dispossess them. This was their 
first political act, and soon after the 
death of Lin occurred, which strength- 
ened them in proportion as it weakened 
their enemies. 

At the commencement of the next 
year, the government, by false reports 


of its own victories, had set the cur- 
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rents of trade and industry in fall flow ; 
but, meanwhile the insurrection was 
gaining strength, and, one by one, the 
Anglo-Chinese presses began to perceive 
the true character of the movement. 
They had treated it as an insurrection 
of robbers; but now understood it to 
be a war of races for power. The Tar- 
tars had im posed on the conquered 
people the fashion of shaving the head, 
so as to leave only a long tail from the 
sinciput; and, therefore, when the 
rebels began to let their hair grow, and 
to wear their clothes according to the 
custom of their ancestors, it was clear 
that these acts—amounting in China to 
high treason — signified an irrecon- 
cilable rupture. The court was greatly 
alarmed, as well as the commercial 
community, and so the official journal 
published a forged docament, pretend- 
ing to be a confession from the rebels, 
and a petition for mercy. It was also 
announced that the miraculous stand- 
ard of the insurgents had been cap- 
tured. Nevertheless, acts of unusual 
vigor were thought necessary, and a 
new commissioner of ferocious charac- 
ter, was appointed to quench the flames 
of revolt. This was Li, with his 
lieutenant, whose name was terrible 
throughout the empire, and he speedily 
added to his sanguinary renown by 
wholesale execution, under the sanction 
of “preventive justice.” His victims 
were put to death without trial. They 
were probably members of the secret 
societies which ramified throughout the 
empire, with the known object of de- 
throning the Mantchous. 

Terrible as the name fof Li’s lieu- 
tenant was, frequent as were the 
rumors of imperial trimphs, and 
bloody as were the executions, nothing 
daunted the insurgent armies. They 
raised up a competitor to the throne, 
clothed him in majestic yellow, re- 
sounded his name through the empire, 
and circulated myriads of his portraits, 
contrary to the Tartar law, which pro- 
hibits subjects from copying the fea- 
tures of their sovereign. The insurrec- 
tion was now nothing less than a civil 
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war, and the activity of the court w 
doubled. Rumors had come that 
Christian spirit was alive in the re 


as 
a 
bel 
camp; that pagodas fell, and idols were 
broken, as they advanced, and that 
Tien-Te, though under a pagan title, 
was a Protestant. The mighty Man- 
darin Li was therefore charged to aid 
in suppressing the revolt, and set out 
on his expedition, after being exaspe- 
rated by various wounds to his pride 
in Canton, 

Meantime, however, while the “ Bro- 
ther of the Moon” was walking in the 
imperial gardens at Pekin, a man at- 
tempted to stab him, and was only 
prevented by persons coming suddenly 
to their masters succor. It was un- 
known whether the assassin was an 
agent of the rebels, or employed by the 
relatives of the emperor, who wished 
an older and more experienced man, at 
such acrisis, to guard the Mantchou 
throne. Eighteen mandarins, with 
their families, were put to death, in 
consequence of this incident. In the 
provinces, reports were circulated that 
the attempt had been actually success. 
ful, and that Tien-T& was without 
rival. Coins were struck in hi 


a 
8 name, 
and were now mixed with the currency 
which came into the hands of the 
European merchants, Towards the 
close of 1851, by means of these 
divisions, and through the prestige of 
constant success, the insurgents had 
gained such power, that the imperial- 
ists felt that their authority was 
shaken to the base. On the other hand 
the policy of terror was adopted, and 
the government, unable to punish the 
rebels, punished inhumanly those who 
failed to defeat them. But the “¢ 
of heaven” 


on 
was composing poetical 
pieces, while Tien-T& was publishing 
manifestoes, inspiring his troops, and 
by politic strategy, laying open a high- 
way to the capitai. More than 700 
persons had _ been, during the y 


ao fear 
1851, execnted as traitors. Great 
numbers perished in the field, but 
hor rac * s . . 

there was no diminution in the mutual 


fury of the beligerents, and China eon- 


joined the 


tinued to be deluged with increasing 
bloodshed. 

When Tien-Té published his next 
proclamation, the Christian element be- 
came more yisible, and the influence of 
the Missionaries was very apparent; 
The Tartars saw their religion assailed 
as well as their dynasty, and were thus 
Spurred by a double impulse to renew 
their exertions for defence, Thirteen 
thousand chosen warriors were march- 


ed into the and 


insurgent provinces, 
dressed in re 


d cassocks, trimmed niet 
white, bearir 


ig On the heart and back 
Pieces of white ealico, inscribed with 
large black char 


acters; the appearanc® 
of this 


army was sufficiently grotesque 
The horsemen, Wrapped in, long blue 
robes, look more like Tarkish wome? 
than soldiers ; and the standard-bearer» 
holdingaloft their painted dragons, add- 
ed to the dramat : 
effect, To 
the rebels 
and 


ic, if not to the military 
meet. this imposing arrays 
assembled in moderate forces 
an encounter took place near t0 
Kiang-Kiang river, in Kuang-Si, The 
banners. were planted; the drummers 
formed a dark circle round them; the 
regiments deployed under «& ver, and 
Signal was given to attack the enemy 
in flank, 

The imperial troops rushed forward 
With horrible shouts, while the gongs 
were struck, so as to produce. a stor™ 
of metallic sound, 
feebly defended th 
from Point to 


The insurgents 
eir position, moviDg 
point, with their assaib 
ants in pursuit, until they planted 


them 


i 


Sé€lves behind huge bamboo thics 


: int "hi . . as rere 
CUS, Into which the imp riaiists wetv 
~woyed. Then the tactics “of. the 


enemy were displayed. From the bills 
on every side they swarmed down, with 
wards of sixty guns; the Mantchous 
tried in " 


a 


Vain to retreat, and great nur 
bers were put to the sword. Mary 
rebels, and not more than 
one half of the imperialists returned t0 
their camp. 

At the next battle the Tartar general 
Sought to retrieve this disaster by sg 
notable stratagem worthy of Homer!¢ 
times. Four thousand buffaloes wer? 
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fastened together, and torches were 
fixed to their horns. A troop of four 
thousand men were appointed to con- 
duct but the 


intelligence of the plan, and opened a 


them : enemy received 


passage for the infuriated herd, as it 
came trampling and plunging along, 
casting a splendid light around, by the 
aid of which the rebels discovered all 
the movements of their 


enemy, and 


were enabled to effect a prodigious 
carnage. ‘This bright idea of Sui 


caused a loss of more than two thou- 
sand lives. 

The army now com- 
manded all that quarter of the empire. 


Pretender’s 


Ile himself, with a large force, was 
strongly entrenched on a mountain, 
near the Koneis Lin. The imperial 
envoy sent him an embassy, proposing 
termsof peace, but Tien-Te, surrounded 
by royal pomp, declared that he would 
not submit to the Tartar usurper, who 
was his subject, but whom he advised 
to leave the country, that each race 
might possess its own, and tranquility 
be thus restored. Shortly after he 
descended upon the plains, and his 
legions meeting the imperialists, in- 
flicted on them a signal defeat. An 
insignificant chief being caught, the 
viceroy pretended he was Tien-Té, and 
publicly exeeuted him; but the trick 
was soon discovered, and every one 
knew that the real aspirant was safe 
among his mountains again. 
surrection in 


An in- 
this time 
udded to the troubles and perils of the 
reigning dynasty, 


Formosa at 


Three vast pro- 
vinces, Nan, Hon-Pa, and the Konang- 
Si, were in possession of the insur- 
gents, and Hon-Koang was daily 
A few slight checks only 
animated them strenuous 
efforts, and for every reverse a tre- 
The 


exactions made to punish resistance 


threatened. 
to more 
mendous revenge was inflicted. 


° tec! TT; 
brought money in profusion to Tien- 
Te’s treasury. 
m . an a a 2 le ] I 
The imperialists on one side, and the 
insurgents on the other, anxiously 


awaited a movement on the part of 


the British authorities. The former 
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changed their habitual insolence into a 
tone of respect; the latter frankly de- 
elared they were friendly to the white 
people. 


At first it was imagined that 
the government would prevail on the 
English to lend their e suntenanee, if 
not their aid, to the Tartar armies 
against the rebels; but it soon became 
evident that their policy would be 
neutral, while their sympathy decidedly 
favored the insurrectionary rp 


party. But 
} 


‘e 
OLISH enouch to 


the Chinese were not fi 
rely on foreign assistance. Under the 

of Tien-Te, they marched, 
commanded by Te-Px-Wang, with 


other *“ 7 ‘whose 


banners 


four kings, united 
armies acted in concert, and gradually 
closed upon Nankin, preaching ar und 
them a doctrine in which Christianity 
was strangely blended with a compoun l 
faith of their own. At length, with a 
formidable fleet 


and a t, 
Yang-Tsze-Kiang 


large army, 
passing down the 
amidst an universal panic, they 
peared before the ancient 
China, which the insurgents desire to 
restore to that eminence. 

Nankin, containing more than five 
hundred thousand inhabitants, encloses 
within its walls a space three times as 
large as that of Paris ; but large culti- 
vated spots are found in its streets, and 
grass grows along the quays. 

‘‘Nankin is situated on an immense 
plain, intersected by canals as numer- 
ous as those which traverse the human 
In the midst of fertile fields 
innumerable aud of 
navigable water are perpetu ully cross- 
The banks are planted 


body. 
t rivulets streams 
ing each other. 
with 
It is 
Nan- 


kin that the yellowish cotton is grown, 


with willows and bamboos, 
straight stalks and dark foliage. 
on the plains of the province of 
which, when woven, is exported in such 
Here also 


reaped the greater part of the ri 


which is 


enormous quantities. is 
consumed throug} 
Nothing in Em ype 
of the fruitfulness of this 
province—neither the plains of Beauce, 
nor the plains of Lombardy, nor-even 
In the 


lout the 
empire. 


rive 
idea 


can 
an 


that richest of lands, Flanders. 
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Kiang Nan, the fields are 


covered with 
crops twice a year 


» 8nd produce fruit 
and vegetables without cessation. On 
the borders of the arable land, the 
most delicious vegetables in the world 
are produced,” 
Twenty-eight millions 
according to the 


of pe iple— 


volume before us—in- 


habit the Province; that is, ten times 


as in Belgium, t 
of Holland, and I 
the whole 


as many en times that 


rather more than in 
of France. 
is built in the water, and, like Rotter- 
dam, is surrounded by fertile marshes, 
and waters abounding with fish. Under 
clumps of trees are 
dwellings of the mandarins, where 
Chinese make yerses and 
write them, as they float over their 
lakes in eleg 


scattered the 


beauties 


antly painted janks. Such 
a lady the Tartar F 


2m peror had, just 
at this period 


» resolved t 
side on the throne, 
“announced the aus 
parts of } 


busie 


O place by his 
and yellow placards 
picious resolve in all 
lis dominions. But, while he 
d himself in marriage fj 
his enemies were 
lt was rumored 
prepared to 
bulletins re 


Stivities, 
beleaguering Nankin. 
that a conspir 
open its gates to th 
ached the gove 
Victories 


acy was 
em; and 
rhment an- 


gained by his 
but which we 


nouncing 
* tigers,” fiAd naively 


dismissed “*An or 


by a remark, dinary 


Chinese y often, a man- 


lies often, yer 
darin lies always.” A few more pages 
of the narrative bring us to the d 
when Nankin was 


made tl 


ay 
» and 
mphant 


attacked, taken 
1@ residence of the triu 
Pretender. 

The emperor sat 
his throne, whe; 
terrible disaster, 


almost paralysed on 
1 he heard of this 


Furious, thourh im- 
potent, he revenged 


Stuart, by maltreatin 
the dead. 
surgent chiefs, yw) 
hands of the 
Pleces; the he 


himself like a 
g the bodies of 
nm . ny . 

rhe remains of some in- 
lich fell into the 
Tartars, were cut to 
arts were dragged ont, 
and exposed to the soldiers’ gaze. His 
pt barbarity was better exhibited 
by his Pardon, &raciously bestowed on 
Some officers who had been defeated 
in consideratj tho; . ar 

1D Consideration of their having “ died 


The city itself 


. ’ ever he 
of a mortal sickness.” Howe ah 
appealed to heaven with public _ ve 
—— sanld. pas 
ers, and declared he would h yds 

‘ . lé< a g§ gous 
whole night at the altar of bi saat 
: P ysucces: 
Lin and some other ut ail 
generals were put to death ; an¢ al 
- . On the oth 
were shut up in cages. © pub 
' . ly on os 
hand, the rebels went calmly hate 
nd - bah the hate 
lishing manifestoes, in which tc wit 
es . . , arins 

ful rapacity of the mand - _? 

s = sols 

2nNicte ‘ aking appeass 
depicted, and makir g apt Chensaeey 


patriotism of the country. insur 


ik ie - he 
and justice were enjoined tot : tory, 
" after victor) 


gent tro ps, and peace, re. 


" chala emp! 
was promised to the whole jeclared 
> . . f agevure 
In other proclamations they trover® 
themselves not to be brutal - me de- 
' siful. patriots, 
but organized, merciful p 


: e aa 
sirous of complete reforms 10 ona’ 
ministration, anxious to win thei 
ing to draw the Europeans ™ nant 
Struggle, and, above open > the 
upon casting down the an 
stupid priests of Buddha. j 

The triumph of Tien-Te is adente 
secure that a series of per ere 


w so far 


_—— to 
reverses would be required the 
his fortunes, he commands 


: 20] 
‘ ; he pe 
intrepid and restless of t are 


most 
yle, 
’ 
yorage 
whose spirit and personal pare 0 
very great. He has the yee or the 
nearly the whole population, ™ 
Tartars are hated in cities ® 
vinces alike: and everywhere t 
tunities are taken to men civ 
feeling. of she 


ncaa nape OO 


- . =) 
war are described in the 
passage : the Chines? 
ye of pro 
former, * 
, ’ ieteaiil na a reio 
ne ay pears as hope 
in the 
: idence 12 
those who suffer, and confide! ries, the 
rich and learned. His auxilia 


jj en 
- a are @ 
five feudatory kings, who ¢ game 


ro- 


** At the present moment f 
Pretender is the representaul 
fress: in 
fress ; 


“ ‘ eT 
menting abuses, inspiring 


, 


. 


<3 the 
lightened persons, being - and PF 
. - ee a at lonfucius, s af- 
me disciples of Con ainst bat 
attack the 

. ing’ 
roclaim15s 


testants or Deists, fight ag 
barism with the sword, and 
superstitions of Buddhism, x strine ° 
& purer morality, and the , on the 
the Unity of God. seciente OO 
other hand, does not at all unde 


i eee? ene Pe we 


PP a 


oD a at 


~ 
2 


7 ee ame ae ae 
aaa 
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the change that has taken place in the 
mind of his people, and he fights 
against his adversaries, the innovators, 
with the weapons of judicial punish- 
ment. His ministers who are ignorant 
and false, and his generals who are 
cowardly and rapacious, deceive him 
without compunction. They propose 
no useful measures; but to revive the 
spirit of their young master, they im- 
pudently tell him of the pretended 
miracles that have been worked in 
favor of his cause, 

Another misfortune of Hien-foung, 
is this,—that he gives evidence of those 
bad feelings—of that old leaven of bar- 
barism — which is natural to the 
Chinese, and which is still fermenting 
in the bosoms of his agents. We, who 
have personally known those fat, 
smiling mandarins, lovers of pleasure 
and good cheer, were at first inclined 
to believe, that in accordance with the 
fundamental maxim of their philo- 
sophy, they were born kind and 
humane. We certainly saw them deal 
a few cuts with the bamboo as they 
went along; but we did not think they 
could have used without compunction 
the axe of the executioner. But the 
public places, transformed into sham- 
bles, where a hundred heads are lopped 
off daily—men locked up in cages like 
wild beasts, and wretched victims, 
whose hearts are torn out alive—have 
greatly changed our opinion, and have 
inspired us with a profound horror for 
a government that can order such 
atrocities. Certainly the cause of Hein- 
foung may still prove triumphant, but 
our natural feelings seem to desire a 
contrary result : and we seem to comply 
with a sentiment of humanity when 
we predict the downfall of the Tartar 
dynasty. 

“My opinion is,” said a Chinese 
doctor, “ that it is the spirit of Chris- 
tianity which will overthrow IHien- 
foung.” 

The friends of Christian Missions 
have been watching these strange 
movements in China with special in- 
terest. Already the Protestant teach- 


ers travel freely in the interior, and are 


welcomed by multitudes of the people. 
The Scriptures are already translated, 
revised, printed, and to a large extent 
circulated and read in the Chinese 
language. A succession of mission- 
aries have, for nearly half a century, 
been laboring in the outposts of Java, 
Penang, Singapore, and Malacca, as 
well as in Canton. _ Since the triumph 
of the British arms in China has 
secured freedom for foreigners in the 
commercial cities of Canton, Amoy, 
and Shanghae, additional laborers have 
gone out from this country. Churches 
of native converts enjoy the superin- 
tendance of native pastors, and several 
native teachers, under the direction of 
English missionaries. Leang Afa, the 
first Protestant convert, continues to 
preach the Gospel to his fellow-country- 
men. The Chinese New Testament is 
now produced at Hong Kong and at 
Shanhghae for the sum of fowrpence, 
and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society is vigorously preparing to give 
to the Chinese people a million copies 
of this divine book. In a circular 
recently issued by the directors of the 
London Missionary Society, they say— 

“ Although it must be doubted 
whether the chiefs and teachers of the 
Chinese insurgents can “be regarded as 
even almost Christians, yet, apart from 
whatever is erroneous in their doc- 
trines and defective in their characters, 
they are, as the instruments of God, 
effecting a wonderful change in the 
minds and habits of the people. Idol- 
atry is falling, the unity and attributes 
of the true God are distinctly acknow- 
ledged, and some of the essential 
truths of Christianity are clearly 
stated. The promise of their social 
improvement is not less distinct. Iso- 
lation and exclusiveness are no longer 
made the national boast; but good 
willand fraternity are proclaimed with 
the distant nations of the earth: and 
our countrymen, instead of being re- 
proached, as aforetime, as barbarians, 
have been welcomed as brethren and 
friends.” 
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The following truthful reflections on 
the grandeur and importance 


of the 
Chinese Mission, we find in the (Eng- 
lish) Evangelical Magazine: 

If China’ is to advanc 
sense; if her millions 


are to be elevated 
in the scale of social and moral being ; 
if they are t 


0 be truly enriched and 
rendered happy in the } 
if their practical and useful influence is 
to bear, extens 


€ in the no} lest 


: ' 
ughest degree ; 


ively and efficiently, on 
the numerous islands and countries 
around them, the knowledge of the 
£0spel must be acquired; the power of 
the gospel must be felt ; the love of the 
£ospel must be felt; the priceless 
blessings of the gospel must be en- 
It is the religion of the Bible 
that will humanize and enoble China; 
that will dispel the moral darkness, 
and burst asunder the moral fetters of 
her population - that will tranquillize 
her teeming millions, and put them in 
possession of unal] yed happiness ; 
that will make her « 
and her “hills to rejoice ;” that will 
induce her to throw her 1; 
open, and benevolently to embrace thx 
world, and make her the 
all that is valuable 
that is divine. 
And, when these things are contem- 
plated, what majesty and 
what undefinable importance, are at- 
tached to the Chinese Protestant Mis- 


sions, carried forwards with simplicity, 


valleys to sing,” 
arms widely 


receptacle of 
, all that is holy, all 


“ 


grandeur, 


earnestness and devotion : Maintained 
under the influence of loy: to. Christ, 
and zeal for his honor : 

the liberality, 


perseverence, 


and upheld by 


the faith, the energy, the 


and the combined prayers 
of hundreds of 


and A merican 


thousands of British 
Christians! 
enterprise is associ 
moral sublimity, 
of those b 


Such an 
ated with the utmost 
and the pre 
enefits it w 
in conferring, 
twenty years, 
quately unfold 
quately estimat 
universal inte 
lowers of Chr 
Iveland, and 


sciousness 
ill be instrumental 
during the next five-and- 
no language can ade- 
no mind can ade. 
®& The profound and 
Test now felt by the ful 
ist in England, § 


Scotland, 
America; the eontribu- 


tions which are poured in; the efforts 
which are made ; and the prayers which 
are presented on behalf of China, —_ 
the light of Christianity may speedy 
shine throughout it, and that the ines 
benefits of redeeming love may 


-o expected 
zed. are only what we expect 


rom the ministers and people * i - 
Nothing could be more natural, on 
contessedly, nothing could be, as ‘ - 
veloy ment f attachment tothe Saviour, 


lick ] he happl- 

and enli rhtened concern for the h tpt 
ili 1 f, he advance- 

hess OF millions, and for the Jib 
* ti - + " [essial— 
ment of the empire of. the M “ 


. ‘tant—more 
more proper—more important 


lo 
na 


ij not 


: ; lieitnde 
hecessary. If such s icitud 


f.1+ 
I : AY 


I , Such a 

such petitions not bee prefer poe 
hoe exhi- 

zeal and beneyol; nee not been 

have 


. oe ld 
bited, our utmost surprise wou 


if ld 
. . “ sore wOouUs 
been excited, our deepest regret V 

have been in uct + What 
and 


; ; red, cultured, ¢ 
territé ry 18s to be expl rea, cu - m ‘tions 
for Christ! What anticipat 


S 
shat Wit 
} sah ! what 
may we not cherish! Un 


What a field is before us 


5 ha 
“ “ee ota,” Let the 
tories May we not calculate! Pe 
, “Des . > ; timated, + 
population of China be estim ns 
" ; : S- 200 millnloDs, 
round numbers, either at 3! - 
t lions ! 
» ; yy) mii 4 
43 S50me aver, or at 3 . 
. jmi- 
of 3 
others estim te, what @ w ate 
mortal beings is it among wh 7, “a 
Se) Than int 
4abor, and for whose spiritual Ulu! - 
, ontinualy 
on and Salvation we are colt J 
™ rne 
: : wery oth 
tO strive ! VW hy, alm st ey r} ter- 
missionary scene of effort and eD 
- .% ~ * i ,f malty > 
pris With the exception of 40 A 
‘ 2 ce Ww 
_ = ar : 
Comparatively litt] To have & Chi 
two or three hundrs millions ¢ ; 
E w Tests 
I I yt recelve the N to 
: isten 
ment irom our bands, and = tion 
* . " - f reagelliyp 
the joyous tidings 0 lips 
through Christ the Lord, from ' a 
3 6 


; Ric, * 
issionw 


In tae 


of our educators and 1 


ili 
fact of inexpressible moment. vt 
course of a few years, if funds are sel 
plied—if efforts are wise and = 
mitting—if prayer, fervid and unlit > 
be poured forth—and, above all, ul pn 
Spirit of God be communicated, be uA 
changes will be witnessed! er / 
glorious moral transfyrmations will be 


. ' ’ jgon0° 
realized! what dense clouds of ig 
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rance will be dispelled! what light will 
Christian education shed! what per- 
nicious and soul-destroying errors will 
be annihilated! what congregations 
will be collected! what Christian 
Churches will be formed! what 
pressions of the most valuable and 
hallowed kind will be made! how will 
the gospel advance and conquer! how 
will divine principles renovate the 
moral nature of the Chinese—divine 
privileges be participated by them— 
divine blessings and enjoyments be ex- 
perienced—and divine hopes, full of a 
glorious immortality, be awakened! 
How many thousands—why should we 
limit the omnipotent Spirit ? — how 
many tens, ay, even hundreds of thous- 
ands in China, may be brought to God 
—drawn to the Saviour—made meet 
for heaven! Is not the thought inde- 
scribably sublime ? 
anticipation inexpressibly joyous, ma- 
jestic, and momentous? We conceive 
that nothing can be more so. Go for- 
ward, then, Christians, to the work; 
prosecute the noble, the magnificent 
enterprise, with all the faith you can 
exercise—with all the energy you can 
command—with all the simplicity of 


im- 


Is not the bare | 
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| Let it be done; and, instead of ten, 
| fifty, ay, a hundred, additional mis- 


sionaries for that vast country would 
soon be gained, and the triumphs of 
the gospel in its swarming cities, in its 
ports, on its rivers, and along its coasts, 
would be grand beyond description. 
We are assured of this, that the con- 
version of China to Christianity will be 
the richest and most brilliant among 
the crown-jewels of the Redeemer, 
How we long for the time when these 


| costly jewels shall be worn by the 


aim by which you should be marked— | 


with all the benevolence you should 
exemplify—with all the devotion you 
should breathe—with all the hope and 
confidence, as to the issues of your la- 
bors, you are bound to cultivate. 

Can we, then, attach too much sig- 
nificance and prandeur to the Chinese 
mission? Can we be too anxious for 
its enlargement? Can we be too soli- 
citous that it may be prosecuted on a 
scale in some degree correspondent 
with its magnitude and importance ? 
We trust, therefore, that some splendid 
examples of Christian benevolence, on 
behalf of China and its missions, will 
be furnished during the current, and 
every succeeding year. We hope the 


great Mediator, the son of God! 
“ Saviour! let thy light be shed— 
Let thy wondrous love be felt, and 
millions 


Hymn thy praise!” 


One 


Q Gritnte to the Alemacy 


OF MRS. LYDIA, WIFE OF R. P. ANDERSON, 
‘ 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By one who called her “ Mother.” 


OxitvaRies and memoirs are gene- 
rally written immediately on the death 


| of their subject; for the dead are for- 


gotten; the interest of the public in 
them ceases, as soon as the turf covers 
the body. There are a few, however, 
among the countless thousands of the 


| dying, whose obituaries may be written 


disciples of Christ among 4s, of large | 


wealth, will now “ devise liberal things” 
for China. How many could each sup- 
port a missionary in China, with per- 
fect ease, and the burden not be felt ! 


months after their decease. A year 
has now passed since Lydia Anderson 
breathed her last; but though “the 
memory of the wicked,” and even of 
men the most eminent in the world’s 


| esteem, does soon perish, “‘the memory 


of the just is blessed.” The remem- 
brance of the pious dead is too sweet 
for the bereaved to part with the delight 


| which it gives, 


There is no title by which woman 
can be addressed, so full of tender 
meaning, as that of “mother.” Princes 
may bow the knee and style her em- 
press, or queen, and along the lines of 
vast armies, a thousand eager swords 
may leap from their scabbards to 
avenge the merest breath of disrespect 
to her name ; but to be called “mother,” 
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that is an honor that implie 
homage than al] royal titles, and it 
bespeaks a devotion which no Zenobia 


S more of 


or Elizabeth eyer received. There are 
men of mature 


years and 
ability and 


prominent 

many a State 
and city of our land, who, in common 
with her three children, uttered, as 
they heard of her death, the heartfelt 
exclamation, Is “* Mother 
fone! Shall J see |} 
more ??? 


influence in 


Anderson 
1er kind smile no 


It is not a mere formality of unmea- 
sured eulogy, 


but it is one of the most 
instructive and profitable lessons which 
the human mind can dwell upon, when 
the short and simple annals of the life 
of such nursing and training “ mo- 
thers” are penned, and the power by 
which they leave their stamp on the 
character of thousands is analyzed, 
Lydia Davis was born in Philadel- 
phia, October, 1786, Her 
were from the Welsh stock, 


dd at 
Wilmington, Delaware, and in Bucks 
County, P» 


a., at a place called New 
Boston. From childhood Lydia e 
bited that unmarked character which 
deserves most to be marked. She was 
of a quiet and gentle spirit, 


and her 
deportment was sedate and womanly, 


even in very early life, 
17 years, on ace 


ancestors 


_ 
settle 


xhi- 


At the age of 
ount of the mental de- 
rangement of her mothe 
the family devolved on the daughter, 
and her rare domestic yirtues were 
brought out and traine 

school, 


r, the care of 


od in this early 


Lydia was brought up under the in- 
fluence of the stable piety of Welsh 
Baptists. Her parents attended the 
lst Baptist Church, then 
existing in the City 
When in her 20t! 
subject of deep r¢ ligious impressions ; 
Impressions which, thoug 
silent, Proved to 
Spirit of God. 
Srace was peli 


the only one 
of Philadelphia. 
1 year, she became the 


h gradual and 
be wrought by the 
With her, the work of 


arly the wooing of the 


“still small Voice.” Spo silent and gra- 
dual was the Change she experienced, 
that she never afterw 


ards was able dis- 


tinctly to tell what day, or even week, 


‘ . os and upit 
just before been baptized and 
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she passed from death unto -_ az _ 
the transformation in her whole ae 
racter was as_real, as that w hich “ aad 
in approaching spring, W a a 
gradually puts on a new rope ¢ tof wre 
The simpleand only mention she : fol 
corded of this era in her fe, aa wn 
lowing memorandum, found in r ae 
handwriting among her papers pee 
death: “Lydia Davis, was wad “ of 
Rev. Wm. Staughton, on the _— a“ 
September, 1806, in the river — 
kill, and united with the lst Bap 
Church, Philadelphia.” diate 
It was during this period of her ‘Aes 


ial 
* : be 
ence of her character began to 


t on lding il 
that the winning and moulding 


: 
ele 


. c 
on others than her own family. om 
father was an intelligent Baptist } 
principle, though he had not aida 
profession of personal piety. eee 
was the resort of the Baptist brethrets 
and especially of the mice 
was Lydia Davis, yet a girl, who pes 
obliged to act the part of host he 
these Christian guests, Among ‘ aaa 


’ a who a 

the Rey. Dr. Sharp, was on <a 
s . : life, forme d the 
118 early peri 1d of her life, 1 


{ : — iar exceéi* 
lighest estimate of her pecul 


wn prance 
lence of character. Her Ae . him, 
, . " wiehed by OU 
was always fondly cherish¢ = inte- 
ay ' -_— 24 snader z 
and he ever inquired with te: 


: : The nti 
rest after her welfare. ihe med 


! : ‘ -altim 
her death made to him at Bal 


ply 
just before his own decease, pind if 
affected him ; and her name was‘ - ig 
the last on his lips when upon 0 
death-bed, as if a vision of po8F asi 
ing her was passing before him. 1213, 


= : al in 4 
Lydia Davis was married hed 

t . jerson D8 
to R. P. Anderson. Mr. Anderson 0, 


} 
: Yhuorco- 
e = Wa Powe Uhu 
with the Sansom St. Baptist 


‘ 


aA from the 
Mrs. Anderson soon parted il 


‘ er 
: f llowing he 

Church of her first love, foll ide with 

pastor and husband, and unite 


the Sansom St. Church. nod 

In her new relation, Mrs. An waited 
now showed the stability and ae ~ 
hestness of her piety, As a mot? 4 
she was constant and devoted “ze P 1 
vate prayer and effort for the geet A 
welfare of her children, and she neve 
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would allow any family interruption to 
interfere with regular morning and 
evening worship. Her fidelity was re- 
warded by seeing all three of her 
children truly converted to Christ, when 
they were between 11 and 18 years of 
age. In her own house too, she re- 
newed those kind attentions of true 
hospitality, which have left a hal- 
lowed impress on the mind of many 
now eminent in the Church of Christ, 
Before this period, Dr. Staughton had 
been accustomed to receive private stu- 
dents for the ministry, and the house 
of Mrs. Anderson’s father had been one 
of their favorite resorts for that social 
recreation, without which the student 
becomes unfitted for the active duties 
of life. In 1813, Dr. Staughton. esta- 
blished a: regular Theological School, 
though of a private’ character. Many 
of those students of his, now advanced 
in years, among whom may be mention- 
ed Malcom of Pennsylvania, Sommers, 
of New York, Webb, of New Jersey, 
and Sabin, of Vermont, remember still 
with pleasure, the hours spent in Mrs. 
Anderson’s society. 


After the Triennial Convention of 


1817, the vigorous efforts put forth for 
the endowment of the Columbian Col- 
lege, so far succeeded, that the buildings 
were erected, professors engaged, and a 
large number of students were gathered. 
Dr. Staughton was invited to the Pre- 
sidency of the College, and Mr. Ander- 


son became its Steward, This was in 


1822. No one who has not been a° 


student, can adequately imagine how 
the little kind attentions of a steward’s 
wife in preparing little delicacies for 
the sick man, far away from a mother’s 
and sister’s care and sympathy, and 
how the tender words of woman’s sym- 
pathizing heart dropped on the ear of 
the desponding and dejected, leave 
their impress on the young and suscep- 
tible spirit. No flattery of teachers, 
no commendation for intellectual tri- 
umphs can compare with these heart 
treasures, these social delights. They 
are sweet in the present enjoyment; 
and they haye as real and weighty an 
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influence in preparing men for future 
usefulness, as do the acquirements of 
the study. The young man who in 
College loses all sympathy with the 
world, and especially becomes callous 
to motherly endearments, is little else 
than a learned automaton in after life. 
The familiar intercourse of young 
men forming their character, with such 
an one as Mrs. Anderson, though not 
appreciated at the time, is one of the 
most mighty influences in giving the 
grace of gentleness and refinement, 
The spirit of the one with whom we 
have constant intercourse, is daguerreo- 
typed upon our nature. No one can 
estimate how far such men as Caswell, 
Babcock, Conant, Knowles, Stow, Cush. 
man, Neale, Maginnis, Swaim, Ryland, 
Keeling, not to mention others, are in- 
debted to that one individual for the 
forming of certain traits in their own 
character. Many of those with diseri- 
minating retrospect, now discern that 
influence, and with gratitude speak of 
it, Even Dr. Staughton himself felt 
the soothing balm which the presence 
of such a spirit brings; and when in 
1832, on his way to Georgetown, Ky., 
he lay sick, nigh unto death, at his 
son’s house in Washington, he sent 
for Mrs. Anderson, as one whom he 
wished to have nigh him; and she was 
with him when he breathed bis last. 
On removing to Washington, Mrs. 
Anderson became a member of the Ist 
Baptist Church, then under the pas- 
toral care of Rev. O. B. Brown, In 
1827, she left this Church to unite with 
other persons in the formation of the 
Central Church. After that effort 
failed, and the Church disbanded, she 
declined to unite elsewhere until a new 
Church was constituted in the central 
part of the city. 
cession of preliminary meetings and 


During the long suc- 


plans which preceded the constitution 
and establishment of the E, St. saptist 
Church, Mrs. Anderson was one of the 


firmest, most sacrificing and hopeful of 


the little band. When any important 

measure involving responsibility was 
3 * 

to be adopted, as to the calling of a 


el ii — 


A ante ating omg 


eo ee 


oe 
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pastor, the rearing of a house, and the 
means of meeting various emergencies, 
her mind came speedily and resolutely 
to its conclusion; and she was almost 
certain to he right. Men boast of j 


OT 1f- 
tellectual Strength, and of being guided 
by deliberate re; 
woman is oftenest to } 


relied on. and 
the intuitive jud 


gment and resolute 
perseverance. of a woman like Mrs. 
Anderson, inspires a confidence and 
energy in a whole Church, which 
ensures success. Her familiar and oft 
repeated expression, uttered with so 
much energy, “I feel it in my bones 
that we shall be blessed.” was the 
watchword of many a triumph over 
difficulties, 


During several®of the last months of 


her life, Mrs. Anderson was not able to 
£0 out except oceasionally, Yet her 
interest in the Church and its pros- 
perity continued unabated - and she 
always inquired specially about matters 
relating to its welfare. Her personal 
Christian hopes, though never self- 
confident, and seldom intruded 


in her 
conversation with others, 


was neverthe- 
less settled and cheerful. She was 
extremely fond of what might be called 
private communion with e 


minent dis- 
ciples of Christ: 


always having a book 
of religious biography or of 


experi- 
mental devotion at her side, if not ir 
her hand; 


becoming 0 absorbed 
reading and reflection, as 


1 
in 
apparently 
to increase her bodily weakness. No- 
thing, however, gave her so much pl 
sure, as the visits of her past 
Christian 


@a- 
yr and old 
friends, with whom she 
enjoyed the Sweetest 
conversation and prayer. 

She sank rapidly during the } 
days of her life 
CCeUpation of 
ments 


communion in 


ast fow 
; and, shut out from the 
reading, the brief mo- 
of meeting with Christians, 
med to Sive her tenfold delight. It 
Was @ rich Teward for a visit to se 
gratitude and rapture, whic 
words could 


morning 


sea 


e her 
h sometimes 
not express. On the 
of her death, her pastor called 
and she seemed perfectly transported 


with visions of the future. Such rap- 


ason; but the heart of 
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; i » of her 

ture was not looked for in one of 
. it was 

uniform quiet temperament, and it 


Her 


therefore the more remarkable. vs 
: th a smile of 1n- 
eye was lichted up with a: ne 
} rmuie 
describal le delicht, and her Ww > 
like that of 4 
countenance glowed ike tl nar 
: enre himse 
seraph. Wishing to assur _ co 
{ Y } : ‘ 1s 
] - rfecetiy rational, 
that she was perfectly iach 
Jed hia few questions witt 
pastor worded his few aq a 
7 r nets 
care. He said first, ‘Good morn Bs 
™ } rnow me- 
Sister Anderson. Do you knov 0 
: ; ; ; “ yes: 
She replied with a smile, “0} How 
He asked, 
9 Po 
wel 
.¥ 97? } ewereY; 
you suffer any now? She an oe 
‘ J “ai 7 well; 
“Gy no! 0 no! | am perfectly 


eal] 
footly well, 
I am not unwell: I am periece”, 


yes! I know you.” ‘ 
are you this morning, Sister / 


. ” y . on again, 
perfectly well. He inquired th} ne 
- ‘ . 9 Are yo? 
“How are you in mind? A “ 
= “*¢) yes. 
. i? 
“@ yes: 
-faetiy happy» 
I am perfectly happy, perfe: tly air? 
Avain the mnqul') 
a, “ 
‘ ry akes you 80 happy 
was made, “* What makes ' 


“O 
Lord 


OM be gras 
peaceful in your mind? 


She broke out with rapture, 


per fectly hay py.” 


uniet -alaimed, 
Sister A.? “oO. she exciail 
— . “| Omy 
my Saviour! my Saviour! © Ys 
- . ‘ yur - 
and my God! my blessed oe too 
Here her triumph of spirit seeme 
: ‘ aul t as j one 


. “yO weanoth, att 
much for her ho lily streng her. 


. “en yu to 
more question only was put reigned 
“Do you feel now, Sister A., resi2 " 
_ P - ses! U yes: 
to the will of God 2?” “O yes! “ned 3 
‘ Satliy resin: 
she reiterate d, ” pertec . ~ 
. ° & 2h. Ft right ! 
perfectly resigned : all is brig hands 
: . ar h 
bright !”” and she stretched her’ was 
. f " wpirit W* 
upwards as if she felt her spit 


Her 


seeme 


taking its flight heavenward. 
pastor prayed with her, and she 
composed, and bid him a warm 
bye.” ++ was 
He retired to his study, (it ™ 


-— his 
‘ri : ; r able to fx b 
Friday morning, and unal le for 
r began 10 


a or yod- 
5 


thoughts on his preparations » dik 
the Sabbath, the outline of two G8 
courses in a few moments adi 
through his mind; one on the T in 
rapture of Stephen,—“ naar i 
the heavens opened, and the nail 4 
Man standing on the right han 3 
God; and the other on the exclame 
tion of convicted Balaam, “ Let me @ 
the death of the righteous, and we 


“ 4 s after- 
last end be like his.’ He wa 
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wards forcibly struck by the remark of 
her son, that as she had been often a 
doubter like Thomas, she was able to 
adopt the very language he used when 
his faith was turned to sight. 

She had been surrounded by the family 
of one of ber children during her sick- 
ness, and as death approached, she was 
anxiously expecting the arrival of the 
other two. They came two or three 
hours before she expired. As they 
entered her room, her son was fore- 
most, and she exclaimed, ‘‘Is he come! 
Is he come!” and reaching her arms to 
embrace him, she said, ‘ It is! It is!” 
repeated again and again this, begin- 
ning of a sentence; her joy preventing 
her completing it. She embraced and 
kissed each of her family, bidding them, 
each one, the children, grand-children, 
and domestics, an affectionate farewell. 

On the day of her funeral, several 
ministers were present. Rev. Dr, 
Cushman, in. the course of some re- 
marks, said that he had known Mrs. 
Anderson. for thirty years; during the 
first and the last ten years of that pe- 
riod intimately; yet, said he, “I can 
say I never knew her to do an act, to 
speak a word, or manifést a spirit which 
was inconsistent with the character of 
an exemplary Christian.” 

Not long after her death, a long letter 
was received by her husband from the 
Rev. Dr. Neale, from which the follow- 
ing eXtract is made: 

‘‘ Though I am hearing of, and con- 
stantly witnessing scenes of bereaye- 
ment and death, no death has occurred 
in the circle of my acquaintances for 
these many years, which has affected 
me so deeply and tenderly, Mrs, An- 
derson was one of the most amiable, 
kind-hearted and judicious of women, 
that I ever knew. In all the relations 
of life, she seemed a model. that one 
could scarcely wish more perfect. 1 
have known her for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and for several years almost as 
one of the family; and if she had a fault 
I never discovered it. But her uniform 
consistency of Christian character, her 
features ever lighted up with an ani- 
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mated yet quiet smile of friendship and 
affection, her love for her husband and 
children, and her kindness to all, of 
whatever class or character, have made 


/an indelible impression upon my 


memory and heart. She is associated 
in my recollections with youthful days, 
She, with her husband, were among the 
first to speak words of kindness and 
encouragement to me, when I first went 
to Washington. And the pleasant hours 
I have passed in your family, made so 
happy by her presence, I have. been 
accustomed to look back upon as the 
sunniest scenes of my life.” 

The impression which was deeply 
imprinted on the mind of the writer at 
the death of Mrs. Anderson, has often 
recurred, and has been gathering new 
confirmation in succeeding months. It 


| is this, Christians greatly mistake in 


their estimate of the moral influence 
which genuine piety exerts in the for- 
mation of youthful character. If any 
mother ever did her duty, and received 
her own rich reward in the ripening cha- 
racter of her children, Mrs. Anderson 
was one. But this was a small part 
of her influence, Scores, and even 
hundreds of educated men, some of the 
best preachers in our land, from her 
silent yet irresistibly moulding moral 
influence, now acknowledge their in- 
debtedness for the fostering and 
strengthening of those traits of their 
character, which are more essential to 
usefulness, not to say to happiness, 
than all the most brilliant and cultivated 
gifts combined: When we reach hea- 
ven, it will not be the great student, 
the able instructor, the popular preacher 
who will appear to have done the most 
good, but it will be the private Chris- 
tian, whose character was so like 
Christ’s, that others beholding them, 
have grown into the same image from 
glory to glory. Such women ag Pris. 
cilla and Lydia, make the preachers 
themselves what they become, 

The pungency of pleasure ig as tran- 
sient.as the foam that mantles round 
its brimming cup.—Henry Giles. 
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Dingraphiral Sketrhps. 
REV. BENJAMIN TITCOMB, 


OF PORTLAND, ME. 


elegans TITCOMB was born in 
Falmouth, (now Portland,) July 
1761. At what time he experienced 
that new birth of the Spirit, without 
which no man can see the kingdom of 
God, I am unable to state. He and his 
companion were for some time mem- 
bers of the first Congregational Church 
in Portland, They left this church in 
consequence of the new views of reli- 
gious truth which they had adopted ; 
and associated themselves with others, 
who, about the same time, early in the 
year 1776, were made partakers of the 
same salvation. 
having experienced a change of heart, 
were led to search the Scriptures, and 
writers on experimental religion, which 
resulted in their separating themselves 
from the Ecclesiastical Societies then 
existing in Portland. They acted not 
rashly, but considerately and conscien- 
tiously in this matter. 

To this little company Benjamin Tit- 
comb opened his door; and their meet- 
ings were held for some time under his 
roof. Not more than five or six con- 
Stantly attended for the first three 
months, It required, indeed, no small 
effort to take the stand which these 
few disciples of Christ took. We of 
the present day can scarcely appreciate 
the trial, 

The meetings which were conducted 
statedly by prayer, by the singing of 
hymns, and by the reading of a sermon, 
began after a while to grow formal: 
the result—it was thought on inquiry— 


of thus reading printed sermons, The | 


practice was therefore laid aside; and 
instead of it, the reading of the Scrip- 
as. was introduced, and a revival of 
lous feel} j 

he mumber of stenacm a  cniered 

‘ £40 to in- 
f meeting to be 
is time, Mr. Tit- 
to address the 


people who thus Convened at his house; 


offering generally expo 


These individuals, | 


Sitory remarks 


upon the Seriptures. This was the 
commencement of his ministerial course. 

In 1797, a school house was hired 
for the purpose of holding the meet- 
ings more publicly. Previously how 
ever to this, Mr. Titcomb had been 
baptized in North Yarmouth by Dr. 
Green, and had joined the Baptist 
church there. Several others began to 
think very seriously and with deep in- 
terest on the subject of Christian Bap- 
tism, and the Seriptures were searched 
with diligence. Ministers who resided 
at some distance commenced visiting 
these disciples. During the space of 
about a year and a half, eight or nine 
persons were baptized on a profession 
of their faith, and stood ready to be 
constituted as a visible church of Christ 

Mr. Titcomb received the approba- 
tion of the church in North Yarmouth 
to enter upon the work of the ministry: 
He was ordained in that town in 1801, 
at the anniversary of the Bowdoinham 
Association. Dr. Baldwin, of Boston, 
offered the introductory prayer; Dr. 


| Green, of N. Yarmouth, preached on 


the occasion; Mr. Stinson, of W. Bow- 
doin, offered the ordaining prayer ; Mr. 
Williams, of Brunswick, gaye the 
charge; Mr, Tripp, of Hebron, pre 
sented the right hand of fellowship} 
Mr. Low, of New Gloucester, offered 
the concluding prayer. 

In 1801, January, the brethren in 
Portland hired a large open upper 
room of a brick store for their place of 
worship. In March following, those 
who had been baptized adopted certain 
Articles of Faith, expressive of thelr 
belief, and agreed to unite together 19 
church relation. At their request, ® 
Council from the neigboring churehes 
convened ; who, having obtained satis 
factory evidence of the union of the 
individuals proposing to unite a5 ® 
chureh, and having examined thelr 
Articles of Belief and Church Cove- 
nant, proceeded to constitute them ad 
visible Church of Christ. Of this infant 
flock Mr. Titcomb became the Pastor 
in September, 1801. ’ 

Such was the origin of the Baptist 
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church in Portland. It was of God, 
we do believe. When that little band 
was gathered and stood up for the truth 
of God, his doctrines and his ordinan- 
ces, they stood almost alone. Contem- 
poraneously with them, or soon after- 
wards, others of similar views as to 
the way of salvation, and the nature of 


experimental piety, though of different | 


sentiments on Baptism, came out, and 


God blessed their efforts also. And 
from these feeble beginnings, what 
glorious results have followed! One 
church after another has arisen, strong 


in the doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice, of 
justification by faith in that sacrifice, 
of regeneration and sanctification by 
the Spirit of God, and blessed revivals 
have been from time to time enjoyed 
by these churches; and perhaps there 


is no place in our wide country of the | 


same extent and population as Port- 
land, where there is a more predomi- 


nant prevalence of evangelical senti- | 


ment and experimental piety. I would 
say this in the spirit, not of vain and 
foolish exultation, but of humble gra- 
titude to God. It is his work. To him 
be all the glory. But we ought not to 


forget the humble, holy, zealous disci- | 


ples, whom God employed as his chosen 
instruments to commence this great 
and most blessed Reformation. 

Mr. Titcomb 
with the Baptist church in Portland, 
until 1804. In the month of Septem- 
ber of that year, he was dismissed to 
join the Baptist church in Brunswick, 
of which church he became the pastor, 
and continued such until 1827. During 
this period, and previously to the year 
1816, I conclude that he must have re- 


peatedly witnessed seasons of special | 


interest and 
For in a letter he wrote in that year to 
Dr. Baldwin, he speaks of his having 
been present in nineteen revivals ; 
though a large proportion of these 
might have been in other churches 
which it was his privilege to visit. 

The year 1816 was to the farmers of 
New England a most gloomy year. In 
Maine, frosts occurred every month, 


and the fruite of £ the earth were cut off 
But the garden of the Lord flourished, 
the dews of heaven descended richly 
upon it. Maultitudes were gathered 
into the fold of the good Shepherd. 
Brunswick shared largely in the heav- 
enly visitation. And here octurred a 
netting scene on Monday morning, 
July 2 22. -Dr - Baldwin, of Boston, had 
spent the preceding Sabbath in Bath, 
and on his way to North Yarmouth and 
Portland, where, that week, ordination 
services were to be performed, preached 
by appointment at 7 o’clock in the 
Hall in the village were religious meet- 
ings were frequently held. Many were 
deeply impressed by the truth, and 
awakened to anxious inquiry. “I 
think,” Mr. Titeomb writes, “ there 
must have been more than fifty.” There 
was no impassioned oratory working 
this result, a result beyond the power 
of all human eloquence. It was the 
work of the Spirit of God. The revival 
went on; among the number of the 
converted was Mr. Titcomb’s son Ben- 


| jamin, who afterwards became himself 


a preacher, but long before his father 
finished his course on earth. He died 
early in the year 1829. 


Respecting this revival, the following 
statements were made by Mr. Titcomb, 


| in a letter dated April 17, 1817, ad- 


continued his labors | 


dressed, I suppose, to Dr. Baldwin: 


“ Dear Brother :—The whole num- 
ber of persons added to our church by 
baptism, since October, 1815, is 152, 
The reformation was preceded by an 
uncommon attention amongst the peo- 
ple to meetings, which for more than 
twelve months before were held in all 
parts of the town. The church was 


increase in the church. | likewise much stirred up to prayer and 


supplication. Days of fasting and 
prayer were likewise set apart, which 
were attended with an unusual bless. 
ing. The ordinance of baptism was 
remarkably blessed to Spectators, as 
well as the exhortations of converts. 
The greatest regularity has prevailed 
in our assemblies, attended with unu- 


sual solemnity. Persons of all ages, 
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from eighty down to nine years, have 
been subjects of the reformation.” 

A concise account, directly to the 
point, and suggesting very valuable 
instruction. Our aged brother sustained 
the pastoral relation to the chureh in 
Brunswick for about 22 years. 

In 1829, a new church was formed in 
Brunswick, called the Village Church, 
of which he became -pastor the same 
year, and continued to be until 1836. 

In 1838, July 24, his pious wife, 
Mrs. Mary Goodwin, departed this life, 
She was born in Saco, May 22, 1768, 
the daughter of Rev. John Fairfield, of 
that town. She was married to Mr. 
Titeomb in 1786, and for fifty-two years 
did they pursue together the journey 
of life. She, with her husband, were 
among the number who were organized 
as the First Baptist. church in Port- 
land, July 24th, 1801, just thirty-seven 
years before her death. ; 

He always, in his latter years, spoke 
of death with a smile, A Christian 
brother calling at his house was look- 
ing at the portrait of Mrs. Titcomb; 
The friend inquired, ‘Is she living ?” 
“QO no,” said he, “she has Zone home 
long ago ;” and with a smile, added, 
“My Master will send for me soon, 
and I am all ready to go.” His death 
seemed no less pleasant that his anti- 
cipations of it. He appeared to be 
perfectly sensible in the last conflict, 
and remarked, “‘ This is death. I shall 
soon be discharged.” Yes, Christian 
soldier, thy warfare is accomplished ! 
He that overcometh shall be made a 
pillar in the temple of God. 

Elder Titeomb survived almost all his 
cotemporaries. He reached the great 
age of 87. Though dead, he yet liveth. 
He has passed, we rejoice to believe, to 
a higher sphere, where the infirmities 
of age are not felt, where “ the spirits 


of the just made perfect,” await the 
resurrection day, when that which is 
sown 


I corruption, in dishonor, in 
weakness, shall be r 


mK; > aised in incorrup- 
tion, in glory, 


in power, 


REV. JAMES W. MANSFIELD, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


7 AS born in Albermarle county, 
Va., March 18th, 1794. In the 


autumn of 1815 he removed to Ken- 
tucky, and settled in Mercer county. 
Here he was baptized in October, 1 815, 
and united with the Salubria Springs 
church. In 1820, he received license 
to preach the gospel, and in 1827 was 
fully ordained as Pastor of the church 
at Dollason, Trigg county. For twen- 
ty-five years he preached regularly to 
this church, having most of the time, 
according to the custom of the country; 
the charge of three or four other 
churches, During a portion of the time 
he preached regularly to several church- 


es, whose meetings were held on other, 


days than the Sabbath. Almost at his 
Own cost cost he rode day after day, and 
month after month, supplying the ehur- 
ches with the word of life and preaching 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
His labors’ were greatly blessed of the 
Lord, and many were, through his in- 
strumentality, brought from darkness 
to light and from the power of Satan 
unto God. ‘Thus Mr. Mansfield en- 
deared himself to many hearts whilst 
he stood almost alone in the uministry 
in that part of the country, and-devo- 
ted himself day and night to the work 
of the Lord. Like an Apostle, he la- 
bored, and like an Apostle, his labors 
were owned of the Lord. For almost 
twenty years in succe 


ssion he was 
elected Moderator of t 


he Little River 

Association, and would h 

long as he lived, 
Te 

the brethren not tc 

chair any more, 


In 1851, Mr. Mansfield succeeded in 


bu 


ave been as 
had he not beg: 


) place him in the 


organizing & church in Princeton, the 
county town of Caldwell, and in erect- 
ing a handsome little chapel for the 
accommodation of 


the congregation, 
a thine 


he had long desired to se@ 
accomplished. He was the Pastor of 
this church when he died. During hi 
last Sickness he remarked to his friends 
that if they wished to know the state 
of his mind, they would find it in the 
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account given by Bunyan of Clrristian 
and Faithful in crossing the- river. 
About thirty-six hours before death he 
called his family and deliberately bade 
them all farwell with as much compo- 
sure as if he were only going a journey. 
He died at his residence in Caldwell 
county, Ky., October 15, 1853. 


Sketches af the Olten Cime. 
BY REV. J. M. PECK, D. D., ILL. 
\ HILE looking over and placing 
) on file Minutes of Associations, 
I have occasionally glanced over their 
pages, and submit for registry a few 
** Scraps.” 


before it degenerated from primitive 
usages, was a Missionary body. In 
1807, they report ‘ Missionary money 
—‘ received from Short Creek church, 
$5; Cross Creek, $4; Salem, $2; Pi- 
geon Creek, $2. At the session of 1814, 
the “‘ Accounts of the Mission” amount 
to $63 54 cents, and brethren Phillips, 
Spears and Brownfield, were appointed 
‘a Board of Directors for the Mission.” 
“ Appointed W. Brownfield and J. 
Phillips, Esq., Treasurers of the Mis- 
sionary Department,” ‘‘ Rev. M, Luse 
was appointed by the Association a 
Missionary for one month, to visit the 
destitute churches. Next year, 1815, 
‘‘the Association resolved itself into a 
Missionary Society, auxiliary to the 


and for the future the Society shall con- 


sist of the Elders and Messengers of | 


every church, who shall collect and 


forward to the Treasurer of this Soci- | 


ety, annually, at least five dollars. 

A Corresponding Secretary was ap- 
pointed, a collection to be made on a 
day of Public Thanksgiving, and sent 
to the Board. 


Run church, for the first time. Elder 
A. Campbell, and his father, who were 
first Scotch-Irish Presbyterians or Se- 


No 7,—14 


ceders, then Independents, were bap- 
tized in the Buffaloe Creek, by Elder 
Matthias Luse, Pastor of Ten Mile 
church, in the Red Stone Association, 
the first week in June, 1812. On the 


| occasion the senior candidate, (Thomas 


| writes from Pittsburg, 


Campbell) spoke three hours and a 
half at the water side, “ to a large au- 
ditory.” Alexander, the son, spoke 
“one hour and a half.’ (See a letter 
from the late Doct. David Jones, who 
Pa., in the 
‘‘ Massachusetts Baptist Magazine,’ 
Vol. iii., p. 906. The letter from Doct. 
Jones is dated June 22d, 1812, and 
published in the Magazine of the fol- 


| lowing September.) 
The Red Stone Baptist Association, 


The writer was present at the session 
of 1817, and was invited by special 
appointment, to preach a “ Missionary 
Sermon,” to which devout attention was 
given and a collection of $56.45 raised. 
In 1820, the Association raised funds 
and assisted in the education of brother 
Jacob Osborne, a candidate for the mi- 
nistry. The same session, as the min- 
utes show, $112 was contributed for 
Foreign Missions and sent to the Board. 
This body continued Missionary contri- 


| butions a few years longer, when the 


influence of Antonomianism on the one 
hand, and the peculiarities of Alexan- 
der Campbell on the other, infected the 
body, excited prejudices and jealousies, 
and—they went backwards, and-are 


F > “Ker i | not known now even to have a name 
Baptist Board of Foreign Missions ;’’ | 


to live. The Monongahela Association 
took all its-healthy churches. 

The Beaver Association, bordering 
on Ohio, was a Missionary body in the 
Olden time, and employed itinerants 
within its field. The minutes of 1817, 
the first in my file, state, “the Mis- 
sionaries of last year have filled their 


appointments.” Their names were 


oat __ | Adamson Bently and Andrew Clark, 
At the same associational meeting, | 


Elder Alexander Campbell, with his | 
father, Elder thomas Campbell, were | 
received as Messengers from Brush 


This body still retains its Missionary 
character. The minutes of 1824, men- 
tion the formation of a Religious Tract 
Society, auxiliary to the “ Baptist 


| General Tract Society,” as an associa- 


tional act. 
liock Spring, Ill., May 26, 1858. 
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Perglerities af S3nfont Pantisn. 


BY REY. EZRA FERRIS, LAWRENCEBURG, lA, 


URING the progress of the extraor- 
| dinary ingathering of souls to the 
Churches jn Kentucky, and a part of 
the then North Western Territory, 


about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury; the writer of th 


public profession of 
baptized in his nume, into the fellow- 
ship of the Duck Creek Baptist church, 
on the 6th day of June, 1801, Zeal 
for the spread of the Gospel drew the 


people together frequently in large 


crowds to engage in prayer and other 
devotional ex: 


rcises, in most of which 
he took a part. 


is article made a 
Christ, by being 


The following winter 
meetings were held almost every even- 


ing, continuing sometimes until break 


of day, when his anxiety for the sal- 
vation of his fellow men constrained 
him to do violence to his. own con- 
science, or to warn them of their dan- 
ger, and exhort them to flee from the 
wrath to come. The exhortation led 
some (perhaps too partial friends,) to 
think he ought to enter upon the work 
of the Christian ministry, though but 
eighteen years olu. The duty of preach- 
ing Was often urged upon him |} 
of his elder brethren, and especially by 
his Pastor, (Rev... Peter Smith) who 
manifested a deep interest in his suc- 
cess, Ile also spoke of the subject to 
his father, and of the objections he. had 
urged for the want of better qualifica- 
tions; it was. at last agreed that he 
should be cent to school, and as there 
Were no suitable schools in. the W- 
it was concluded he 
York, A few 


his intended journey, a sister in the 


church, one of the heads of a neighbor- 
ing family, called on him With a spe- 
cial request.“ Uncle and Aunt Mor- 
rell,” said she, “are now ona visit at 
our house, and while talking with Aunt 
She asked me if I had 
difficulty that Uncle had 
» church?” «J told her 


informed me that he had 
lust his place jp the chureh, 


Vy Some 


st, 
must go to New 
days before Starting on 


last evening, 
heard of the 
got into in th, 
no,” and she 
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She said “ Last spring he visited he 
Presbyterian Church at Turtle Creek, at 
the time of the communion; a remark- 
abe revival being in progress, it was = 
cessary their session should sit sever 
days to examine applicants for mem= 
bership, and Uncle Calvin being a 
Elder ina neighbouring Presbyter!@ 
Church, was invited to sit cece 
After having examined and receiver 
a large number, a man presented oti 
self, who answered all they asked +7 
in a very Satisfactory manner, vy 
the question was put, ‘Have you ea 
baptized?’ After a short po he a 
plied, ‘Ido not know ; my ewer 
mother, both died before my reco 
tion: but I have been told they oe 
pious, and suppose they had me post 
tized; but do not recollect nee 
person ever told me so.’ The Se all 
of his reception was proposed, yaa 
objected to by one, because there a 
& evidence of his baptism. It was et 
proposed that he should be qen¥ 
and then received, but this Was pt 2e 
ed to because there was 10 re 
that he had not been baptized. “Ne 
Calvin told them they ought to recel”” 
him, either with or without srt him 
but it was objected that renege did 
might be re-baptism, which oF 
not approve of. Calvin though if the 
were too particular, (and said, Jd not 
question was put to me I coult that 
answer it, for I do not “ery hat 
any Ferson ever told me that e ap- 
been baptized.” When the eo th 
proached for distributing yore! one, 

yeen 
because he could not Bay ns “ae no 
ce about 


jsm : 


communicants Calvin was re 


baptized. Now, she continue 
doubt but my father knows ae 
it, and as you are about starting aout 
promised to call and ask “rT nation 
enquire about it, obtain the informé 


. ” 
and write back. ner Te 


all on 
put 


I promised to comply with ‘ 
quest, and did on my — .) 
Mr. Abner Brown, (her father reply 
after asking him the question - ther 
was, “I do not know; Calvin's ¢ 


t 
‘ abou 
was amember of the church, but 


=e. 


the time of his birth was excluded for 
intemperance ; if his exclusion was be- 
fore Calvin’s birth he was not baptized, 
if not until after he probably was, but 
I cannot tell. Sofar as I know, Dr. 


Calvin Morrell was never relieved of 


the difficulty, so as to regain his place 
in the Presbyterian Church,” 

After I left Mr. Brown’s house to 
prosecute’: my journey, the subject 
weighed upon my mind, and IT could 
not refrain from asking myself if it 
could be possible that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, so wise and benevolent, when 
about to leave his disciples here on 
earth, would ever have enjoined on 
them a strict attention to a positive 
institution, and yet have directed it to 
be performed under such circum- 
stances, as must often render it impos- 
sible for them to tell whether they have 
obeyed him or not. : 


PRrs, Emily Sudson, 
pm following Memorial of Mrs. 


Judson, the widow of the devoted 
Missionary, we transfer from the 
columns of the Christian Chronicle. 

«« Her age at her decease was thirty- 
six, yet though brief the years, se 
we estimate life by what is accom- 
plished, she lived long. She was born 
in 1818, in Eaton, a town adjoining 
Hamilton, where she died. Ter parents 
were pious and respectable, but desti- 
tute of wealth, and bence, had no 
means of doing much for their children: 
yet they enjoyed a Pious example, 
shared an interest in their prayers at a 
throne of grace, and received a good 
moral and religious training, Emily 
was early impressed with the truths of 
the Bible, and at the tender age of 
seven years, gave her heart to God. 
She was baptized at fourteen by Dr. 
Dean, Missionary to China, now in this 
country, honored and esteemed by all 
who know him. The truth as it is in 
Jesus, at onee took full possession of 
her mind and heart, and thus she 
abounded in all the graces of the Spirit, 
As a subdued earnest Christian, she 


MRS. EMILY JUDSON. 911 


was beloved in the circle of her pious 
friends, and was an ornament to the 
Church. Her strong sympathies with 
the cause of Christ, her desire for the 
salvation of sinners, her anxiety for the 
most usefulness, led her soon after 
joining the Charch, to think of the 
heathen world, and to inquire of her- 
self, if it was not her duty to go out as 
a missionary. After much serious re- 
flection and earnest prayer, she wrote 
to Dr. Kendrick, her pastor, on the 
subject, and afterward had a personal 
interview with him. But being single 
and youthful, he advised her to wait 
for a season, and till Providence might 
open the way in a more marked man- 
ner. She yielded to his counsel of age 
and wisdom, but always cherished the 
deepest interest in the missionary en- 
terprise, and the desire yet to be iden- 
tified with it on heathen ground, and 
there live and die. 

Relinquishing the expectation of be- 
coming a missionary for the time being, 
she then Jaid her plans for usefulness 
at home. With only the advantages 
of the public schovls, such was her 
capacity to learn, that she soon gave 
promise of distinction as a scholar. As 
she increased herattainments, she com- 
menced the use of her pen, and its 
fruits as they came before the public, 
at once attracted attention as sensible 
and brilliant. She was soon a teacher 
in the district school, and here won her 
way into favor with all who bestowed 
patronage upon her. At length, she 
removed to Utica, and became an in- 
structor in the department of rhetoric 
in a female seminary of the first class 
where the present Mrs. Dr. Nott, of 
Union College, was the efficient and 
accomplished principal. She was highly 
esteemed at this Institute for her cha- 
racter as a lady, and her success ag g 
teacher. While here, she was bney 
with her pen, and its productions 
charmed all who met them in the walks 
of literature, Both her prose and her 
poetry were gems of the choicest class. 
and were sought after with the greatest 
avidity. But she had not only to pro- 
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vide for-herself, but mostly for her aged 
parents.. Thus she was compelled, 
while she trusted so much to her pen, 
for such support, to write for ¢} 
branches of the press where ber labor 
could meet with the largest’ remunera- 
tion. Religious journals and religious 
magazines, are 80 miserably patronized 
by the Christian public, that they can 
afford but small pay for the contribu- 
tions they receive. Ience, im her cir- 
cumstances, it was in vain to expect 
much from this quarter; and therefore, 
it was, that she wrote so generally for 
the popular magazines. But she was 
most highly appreciated by the mana- 
gers of these publications. As she be- 
came known, her productions, whether 
prose or poetry, would command any 
price. in the market. Since we have 
been in this city, as occasionally Mrs. 


1086 


Judson has written a few lines of 


poetry to some friend, we have known 
them sought for secular magazines, and 
twenty dollars paid for them. Proba- 
bly her popularity in this department 
far surpassed that of any other writer 
in the land. Dr. Judson, while in this 
country at his late and last visit, whose 
literary taste was most exquisite, hap- 
pened to meet with one of the volumes 
she had published, and at once sought 
the acquaintance of the lady that could 
put forth such sentiments and in such 
style. This led to his introduction 
and marriage with the famed Fanny 
Forrester, It took place in. 1846, 
Many were surprised at the marriage, 
but it was because they did not know 
the real character of Mrs, Judson. Her 
writings were chaste literary produc- 
tions, and the lessons they inculcated 
strictly moral, and entirely safe in their 
influence everywhere, But the words 
that she employed in the popular 
magazines, and for which only she 
could be paid to meet her necessities, 
were but faint expressions of the hidden 
fires of divine love that had long been 
pent up in her heart, She all the time 
had been the meek, devoted Christian; 
and the selfdenying, self-sacrificing 
spirit of the most heroic missionary, 


had a being within, and was ready for 
action at any time and anywhere, a3 
the Providence of God opened the way- 
The proposition to go to Burmah, and 
there live, labor, suffer and die, as the 
wife of Judson was made and accepted. 

The day had at last arrived for which 
she had been longing from her early 
youth, and for which the late Dr. Ken: 
drick had encouraged her to wait. She 
was the third wife of Dr. Judson, and 
both her predecessors in that relation 
Sustained before the Christian public 
the highest character for intelligence, 
piety and usefulness, and they looked 
with a jealous eye on their successor, 
lest she might prove unworthy of the 
sacred place she had dared to occupy 
But from the time she became the wile 
of Dr, Judson, June Ist, 1846, a 
Hamilton, till she died at the same 
place and under the same roof, June 
Ist, 1854, precisely eight years after, 
not a word or deed has proceeded from 
her that has been even exceptionable. 
Her devotion to the noble missionary; 
and her zeal in the cause of missions 
without abatement all this time, have 
commanded from all the friends of mis 
sions admiration and esteem. Though 
her husband left her for a voyage es 
sea, seeking thereby to improve his 
enfeebled health, and was buried in the 
ocean, and thus returned no more [0 
sustain her by his presence and symp2- 
thies; yet she gladly would have re- 
mained, and made her grave on heathed 
soil, so much was her heart in the 
work. But disease had already fas- 
tened upon her frame. whose alarming 
Symptoms compelled her return to her 
friends and home in this country. 52° 
yielded to the advice of physicians, and 
arrived here some two years ago. Mul 


: at aber 2a 
titudes haye sought her society, 4! 


have been delighted with her presene?® 
and words. She bas visited different 
cities, and occasionally written for the 
press, exciting the fond hope that her 
useful life might yet be spared. Her 
family and friends clung to her s0 ear 
nestly, that it seemed the endearing 
ties could not be broken. But there 18 


a a i a i ce 
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men. She had been enabled to write 
with her chaste and modest pen the 
life and labors of one of the Judson 
wives ; it only remained for her to aid 
in writing the life and labors of Judson 
himself. This she did, and in connec- 
tion with Dr. Wayland, has furnished 
for the churches a monument of his 
name and deeds, that will endure when 
letters chisselled in marble and brass 
are effaced and forgotten. 

She attempted another effort. A 
Memoir of Dr. Judson, of a size, and ata 
price to meet the wants of the common 
people, was called for, and all eyes fas- 
tened on her for the accomplishment of 
that object. 
gave her consent. 


She was consulted, and 
The advertisements 
went into the papers, and the warmest 
gratification in the anticipation, was 
every where expressed. In pain and 
anxiety she made a beginning, but 
death pressed closely on her steps, and 
overtook her before the work was com- 
pleted.. Her pen lies on a Jeaf of this 
book, and will not be resumed. 

To us it seems an unfinished work, 
but not to her now. It is committed 
to other hands, and she takes the harp 
of gold to sweep the praises of God for- 
ever. Her last days, while at her rural 
home, and with her parents and friends, 
were peaceful and happy. The sands 
of life wasted slowly away, and her de- 
parture seemed like the setting sun, 
sinking out of sight, but leaving behind 
a track of glorious effulgence and 
beauty. 
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a higher power that rules the affairs of | of those residing in Hamilton. She 


was buried in the village cemetery, in 
a spot previously selected and prepared 
by herself, and by her side stands a 
monument, erected to the 
memory of Dr. Judson. Her aged 
parents still live to mourn the loss of a 
child: and daughter, who has loved, 
honored, and sustained them as few 
ever do. She has amply provided for 
their support, and the support of all 
the children of Dr. Judson. Her only 
child, a daughter, six years of age, is 
taken home to remain with the Misses 
Anable, of this city, where she will re- 
ceive all the sympathy, care, and train- 
ing for a useful life that can be given. 
The heart of Mrs. Judson was in the 
Mission work to the last. What may 
be left of her property, and profits of 
the Memoir, after yielding this support 
to her children and parents, is an un- 


| reserved and permanent appropriation 


to the Burman Mission. 


BeauTirun Smutie.—The following 
is from one of the discourses of Donne: 

“The ashes of an oak in the chim- 
ney are no epitaph of that oak, to tell 
me how high, 6r how large that was. 
It tells me not what flocks it sheltered 
while it stood, nor what men it hurt 
when it fell. The dust of great per- 


| son’s braves is speechless too,—it says 


She died on Thursday night, June | 
| the dust of a churchyard into the 


Ist,and the funeral services occurred 
the following Sabbath. Dr, Wayland 
was expected to preach on the mourn- 
fal and interesting occasion, but sick- 
ness in his family prevented. Prof. 
Eaton, of Hamilton, occupied his place, 
and delivered a discourse from the 
words suggested by Mrs. Judson: “ But 
some are fallen asleep,” that was highly 
appropriate and deeply impressive. 
All the children of Dr. Judson were 
present, and some friends from Boston 
and Philadelphia, beside a multitude 


g, it distinguishes nothing. As 
soon the dust of a wretch whom thou 
wouldst not, as of a prince whom thou 


nothing 


| ecouldst not look upon, would trouble 


thine eyes if the wind blew it thither; 
and when the whirlwind hath blown 


church and the man sweeps if out 
again, who will undertake to sift those 
dusts and to pronounce—this is the 
patrician, this is the noble flour; and 
this is the yeomanry—this the plebian 
bran?” 


eee 


ConvVERsIons FROM Porrry.—One 
hundred and forty-four more adults 
have renounced the errors of Popery in 
St. Paul’s, Bermondsey, since the last 


published report in January last. 


3 


Amin yn Prs 


Chitors Carer: sf Oleanings. 


SRITISH Baptist ANNIVER 


SARIES.—These 
were held in Exeter Hall, 


London, during 
the early part of May. 8. mM. Peto, Esq., 
M. P., presided at the anniversary of the 
iety. It was stated in the 
annual report th 


Missionary Sox 


at several native churches in 
India hay €, Within the year past, declared 


themselves in lependent, and of course self- 
Supporting—indieating an advancing era in 
inissionary developments. The proposal to 
send out twenty additional 
that country promises re 


port states that: 


missionaries to 


alization. he re- 


*‘ In nearly all the missions of the Society, 
considerable additions have been made to 
the churehes, and in some the 
God has mightily prevailed 


Through ut 
India about a hundred I 


ersops have been 
baptized, and many restored to the privi- 
» Who in former years had 
fallen away. In Trinidad larger 
have taken place than at any previous 
period, and the Bahamas and Haiti have 
participated in the flow of saving 


Jacmel, the completion anc 


leges of the church 


accessions 


grace. In 
Lopening of the 
by increased at- 
tendance, and in Trinidad Mr, 
encourage 


chapel has been followed 


Law has been 
d to commence, the 


erection of a 
Sanctuary, which 


is now nearly finished. 


Signs of Divine mercy i- 


» If ernelties and 
bloody sacrifices continue to be perpetrated 
it is seen that the Gospel is 


have also been appt 
rent in Western Afric, 


, 
able to-subdue 
the sayage, to change his nature, and while 
blessing him with life eternal t 


éntire character. 


0 elevate his 
At Clarence, a deep and 
solemn feeling pervades all classes of the 
comuunity. The Society’s mission at Mor- 
laix, in Brittony, has als» had a share in 
this time of refr 


the Lord. Three persons have 


tized into Christ, amid deeply interesting 
Circumstances, and 


been bap- 


two of them are now 
actively engaged as itinerant teachers in 
instructing their neighbors in the word 
God. Candidates are numerous, but it 
the anxious desire of the 
receive into fellowship only 
certain sig 


is 
missionary to 
such as give 
8 of true conversion,” 
ited 
Home MIssionar 
Stations, 101; 
rs in home 
4476; additions durin 


rage weekly attenda 


Tae Britisy 
has, “ Central 
134; membe 


Y Socrery, 
8ub-stations, 

mission churches, 
& the year, 452: aye. 
nee, 


word of 


eshing from the presence of 


of 


schools, 113; . teachers, 1112; scholars, 
7255. The balance-sheet showed. that the 
subscriptions and 4d nations for the Avs 
amounted to £4376 11s. 3d., the expend! 
ture being in excess of that sum by £498 
5s. lid: 

British Anp Foreign Bis.e — 
The receipts of this Society from all anal 
during the last financial . year, were gnon' 
>1,100,000.. The issues.of the Society qnHPs 
the year amounted 
Total issues of the § 
27,938,631 copies. 


Yor 


Wes.eran Missions.—Thec mntributions 
tothe English W; sleyan Missionary Society 
for the year 1853, amounted to about i 
hun lred and seve nty-th ree thor sand dollars, 
being an increase on the preceding year 0! 


$45,000. 


4 hee ro- 
A “Raaeep Caurcn” has been p 


E saemé the noorest 
jected for Spitalfields. It seems the p« 


people in that region tell their pastors that 
their want of decent clothes prevents them 
from going to the regular churches! 
special church for ragged Chri 

be built. Five hundred pounds | 
subscribed. 

ANoTHER Missionary Gone.—A_ letter 
from St. Helena of April 3d, announces the 
death of Mrs. Martha F., wife of the Bev- 
John §. Beecher, Missionary a : 
Burmah, of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union. Shedied March 3d, on her past48° 
to the United 


t B yssieDy 


: : he 
States, in company with t 
: . PR, m4 1~ her 
Rev. Judson Benjamin and his family; b 
; 


husband remaining at Bassien,’ 


GERMAN AND Hotianpy H CHURCH, pal 
falo, N. Y.—Rey,. C. Schoemaker 9 
Pastor of this church in Aug., 1852, a 
which time it numbered (Hollandich a8 
German together) 58 members. It aa 
numbers 110 members, 42 having bee 
received by baptism. 


THe Fuxerar of'a deceased colored "4 
named Joseph Abrams, which took pa ra 
Richmond, Virginia, a few days since, ™ 
said to have been the largest ever see? ad 
that city. At the African Church, we 
the services were performed, eight pry a 
persons were present, and a train o! orks 
fifty carriages followed the corpse to We 


grave. 


EDITOR'S GARNER OF GLEANINGS, 


RiogwonD Femave Instrrure.—A new 


Collegiate Female School, of which Rev. 


Basil Ma ily, Jr., has been elected President, 
has been commenced in Richmond, Va. “A 
liberal subscription has been made for the 
buildings and endowment, and itis expected 
that the main edifice will be ready for occu- 
pancy in October next. 

edifice is a beautiful one. 
The architect, Mr. T A. Tefft, of Pro- 


The plan of the 


nhomas 


i 


vidence, R. I., was selected in consequence of 


his experience in school-building; his skillin 
thatdepartment particularly, being attested 
by the voluntary recommendation of several 
of the superintendents of 

at the North. The building, as designed, 


presents a front of 


publie schools 


185 feet. A main pas- 


sage, running this whole length, gives access 


to two range of rooms in each story. En- 


tering at the centre—a wide 


entrance leads 
between two parlors tothe hall, or principal 
school room— 


a large airy apartment, 60 


feet by 40, extending nearly to the rear of 


the lot; the whole building being thus some- 
what in the form of aT. In conse quence 
of the limited time intervening before the 
proposed commencement of the 
the Institate, the whole of this design could 
not be completed this year, 
each wing have been deduct leaving the 
we 
rhe 


lot, extending from street to street, isin the 


ed 
front, as at present proposed, 125 feet. 


very heart of the city, yet as retired as the 
The 


the ex n- 


country itself, from all annoyance. 


Institute is to be provided with all 
yeniences and accommodations which: are 
employed in the best mods rn establishments 


of this sort. And thetrustees hay ing spared 
no pains. to secure a well considered plan, 
will be careiul to have it accurately carried 


out. The cost of ground, and of erecting 


£> 
and furnishing the portion now under con- 
tract, will be between $55,000 and $60,000. 
The building will be an ornament to the 
city, and to the state; and it is believed 
that the enterprize itself, appealing to so 
many elevated and honourable feelings, can- 
not fail to receive, as it certainly deserves, 
the attention and co-operation of Chriscians 
in Virginia. Every motive which urges us 
to provide for the education of one sex, re- 
quires similar eare for the other, Nor can 
any good reason be given for neglecting to 
provi le schools for female instruction, or for 
assigning them a lower grade. 

This is a great and noble enterprize; and 
if, by the blessing of God, the brethren 
should be enabled to rear up an Institute, 
where truly eleyated learning may be im- 


parted to numbers of young ladies—where 


‘Xercises of 


Thir ty feet of 
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sound, practical, 


be formed, and where 


energetic characters may) 
deep piety may be 
planted—all who engage in it will hav: 
abundant 


rewards for all the sacrifices it 
may require, 

MoRAVIANS.—The United Brot} 
followers of Count Z nzerdorf, 


tute the first Protest 


and consti- 


int Church engaged in 


the missionary work in modern tin tving 
begun their foreign operations as as 


the year 1732, and counting among th: 


most devoted 
and zealous men the world has seen since 
the time 


last report, their income last year 


221i rixd irs, or the rix dollar eventy 
cents of our currency, $60,354; their ex- 
penditures, 83,419 rix dollars, or $58,393, 
Their different fields of labor which they 
occupy are 
Sta’s. Miss Mem 

Greenland, } 23 2,017 
Labrador, $ 20 1,308 
United States, 4 15 409 
Danish West Indies, 8 2,595 
St. Croix, 3 13 », 991 
St. Juan, 2 5 1,90] 
Jamaica, ] 36 13,311 
Antigua, 7 19 8 029) 
St. Villes, $ ll £04 

Barbadoes, { 12 3,71 

Tobago, { 6 2,104 


Mosquito, ] { 20 
Surinam, : 
South Africa, ' 20 6, Lot 


New Holland, l 2 — 


Total, 70° 296 65,149 


Tue O_pest Book ry THe Unirep Srares, 
it is said, is a*manuscript Bible in the pos- 
session of Dr. Witherspoon, of Alabama, 
years ago. He 


“3 T pe book is 


written over a thousand 


describes it as follows: 


strongly bound in boards of the old Englis} 


oak, and with thongs, by which the leaves 
are al=<o well bound together. The leaves 
are entirely made of parchment, of a most 
superior quality, of fineness and smoothness 
little inferior to the best satin. The pages 
are all ruled with great accuracy, and writ- 
ten with great uniformity and b auty in the 
old German text hand, and divided off ing, 
chapters and yerses. Th« 
every book in the Bible 


larg 


iirst chapter ot 
i8 Written with a 


capital of inimitable } 


eauty, and 


splendidly illuminated with red. blue and 


black ink, still in vivid colors: and no two 
of the capital letters in the book are pre- 
cisely alike.” 


————~<aeannemmeanee 


ee 
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Mernopist Literary — Iystirvrioys.— 
The friends of the proposed new Methodist 
College in Troy, N. Y., are successfully 
engaged in promoting the plan, about 
$40,000 having been already pledged by the 
citizens of that place. The 
Troy raises $100,000, the 
raise an equal amount. 
tained that the State I, 
it some aid. 


terms are, if 

institution will 
Hopes are enter- 
egislature will afford 


The Educational Committee of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Conference on the 17th ult. 
made a report in favor of raising $100,000 
for the endowment of a Methodist Univer- 
sity; $50,000 of which is to be raised in 
New York and the balance in Brooklyn. 

The Methodists of Boston have pledged 
themselves to raise $50,000 towards an 
endowment for the Wesleyan University, 
provided New York will do the same. One 
gentleman offers to give $15,000 of the 
amount, 


Acapta CoLtueage.—We learn from the 
Visitor that the endowment for this insti- 
tution (additional to that received last year) 
is steadily advancing. It already exceeds 
$8,000. 


Rev. A. M. Pormspexter, of Va., has 
accepted the appointment of Assist. Cor. 
Sec. of the For. Miss. Board of South. Bap. 
Convention, 


Deatn or Dr. Newroyx.—Dr. Newton 
the contemporary of Dr, Bunting, and one 
of the greatest preachers ever connected 
with the Wesleyan Methodists, died 


4 in 
April last, at Easingwold, in Yorkshire. 
He entered the ministry in 1799, being 
then about eighteen years of 


} age, and 
was three times elected President of the 


Conference. 


AMERICAN Boarp or Comissiongrs FOR 
Foreign Missioxs.—The whole number of 
laborers ‘sent by this Board from this 
country is 407. During the last year there 


has been circulated 97,127,251 pages of the 
Scriptures. 


The society have 9 seminaries, 
29 boarding houses, 712 schools, and 24.000 
Pupils, under the care of 10 
receipts from August Ist, 1853, to May Ist, 
1854, were $215,200,17, ’ 
more than the 
ditures amoy 


S teachers. The 


being $3,84 
y were last year; 
nted to $330,000, 
‘ AN EXxcrnieyy Portratt, of Rey. Dr. 
, taughton Was presented to the 
Baptist Historica} Societ 
“, 7 — Fahnestoek, Esq., of Bordentown, 


5 90 
V,04 


their expen- 


American 
Y, atits anniversary, 


PRESBYTERIAN TROUBLES ABouT Bap- 
T1sM.—The Presbyterian General Assembly, 
(New School,) sitting at Philadelphia, had 
under consideration a report from a Special 
Committee on “Popish Baptism.” The 
report was read by Dr. Hatfield. The 
question submitted for the consideration of 


the Commiitee was as follows: 

“Ts the administration of what is denomi- 
nated Baptism in the Roman Catholic 
Church, to be recognized as Christian Bap- 
tism ?” 

The forms of the Church of Rome were 
considered mummeries by the committee. 
In conclusion, they say, “The ministers of 
the church of Rome are not authorized to 
administer the sacraments ordained by 
Christ, our Lord, in the Gospel, and that 
the administration of what is denominated 
baptism in the Roman Catholic eburch o 
not to be recognized as Christian Baptism. 

The report was signed by Edwin F. Hat- 
field, D. D., and Samuel H. Cox, D. D, 
the majority of the committee. 

A minority report, by Prof. H. B. Smith, 
takes a different view of the subject. 

Would it not be wise for the Assembly te 
enquire into the validity of baptism - 
administered in the Presbyterian chureh‘ 
For our own part we are fully convinced 
that Roman baptism is of equal validity 
with Presbyterian, and that neither of the™ 
are baptism at all, in any scriptural sense 


Tue Oxtp Scnoor AssemBty, meeting 32 
3uffalo, were also in tronble on the subject 
of baptism. Dr. S. F. Day, an elder of the 
Presbyterian church “in Wooster, 0., h@d 
been deposed from his office because he had 
refused to have his children baptized. The 
Presbytery directed the church to restore 
him, and the Synod of Ohio sustained the 
Presbytery. .ev. Mr. Baird, of Obie, 
stated that the evils to the church did not end 
with the fa ily of the elder whose cas ia tn 
que stion ; the « remple had a ve ry delete prow 

in the « wcieg ial so that ajter 


sere 


had 


some time it wae ascertained that there 
one hundred children in the church who 


never been baptiz ed. 


he assembly sustained the church and 
thus decided that neglect of Infant Bapusm 
is a disciplinable offence. 

Observance of a mere human ordinanc® 
for which thero is not the slightest warrant 
in the word of God, is thus made as — 
tial as repentance and faith, to worthy 
membership in the Presbyterian church- 
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Baptisms By Metrnopists.—Last month 
a number of candidates for 
into the Methodist church in Charles- 
town, Mass., were immersed in the Mystic 


admission 


river, and on the previous Sabbath, the min- 
ister of the Pine St. Methodist church in 
This 
practice is becoming more common among 
our Methodist brethren: we hope the day 
is not far distant when it will become gen- 
eral.—More is to be hoped, however, from 


Portland, Me., immersed nearly forty. 


the tender conscience and common sense of 
the candidates for baptism, than from the 
church itself. A young convert, whose 
heart is warm with the love of Christ, and 
guided by the new Testament alone, can 
hardly be persuaded that any other thing 
than immersion fulfils the Saviour’s com- 
mand. 

Inrant Mempersurpe AND ComuuNnion.— 
At a Conference of the Unitarian ministers, 
lately held, a gentleman from Charleston, 
8. C., stated that he had “three hundred 
white members, two hundred of whom were 
communicants, and the remainder minors 
and infants.” He also said that “the same 
proportion (one-third) of the colored mem- 
bers were communicants.’’ Here there is 
an acknowledgment that one-third of the 
members of that church have no right to 
church ordinances; one third of the mem- 
the communion- 
Now, in the name of consistency, 


bers are debarred from 
table. 
what business have they in the church ? 
Or if members, why keep them from the 
* communion-table ?” 


Fryances oF THE Popr.—From the large 
sum of forty millions of dollars, the debt has 
now swelled, it is said, to the enormous one 
of a hundred millions; so that his extrica- 
tion is morally impossible. The Roman 
Pontiff is a bankrupt. ‘The interest of the 
debt alone is stated to be about twenty 
millions of dollars a year, a sum which his 
ordinary revenue would be quite unable to 
meet. So that itis altogether a helpless, 
hopeless, case. It. is said that if the whole 
Papal territory were brought to the hammer 
to-morrow, the proceeds would scarcely 
realize enough to pay a dividend of twenty 
per cent. of the debt. 


Restanation.—Rev. M. R. Forey has 
resigned his post as Principal of the Cho- 
wan Female Institute, Murfreesborough, N, 
C., to take effect at the close of the session, 
in order to take charge of the Chesapeake 
Female College, Hampton, Va. Spacious 
buildings for this new College are now in 
progress, 


NumBer or Missronanms.—The whole 
number of Protestant 
ployed by all the societies in Europe and 
in America; is thus given in an English 
paper: 

There are laboring in Africa, 236; in 
Western Asia, 41; in India proper, 365; 
in Burmah and Siam, 33; in China, 100; 
in the South Sea Islands, 120; in the West 
Indies 331; in Greenland, 50; in North 
America, 105; among the Jews, 70 ; assist- 


missionaries em- 


ant missionaries, 233; 


1958; total, 3642. Leaving a broad margin 
for any errors in the caleulation, supposing 


native assistants, 


there are 4000 missionaries and assistant 
missionaries employed, still the number is 
extremely small compared with the vast- 
ness of the field; and if they were equally 
distributed, there would be only one mis- 
assistant missionary, or native 
But instead of 


sionary, 
assistant for 157,500 souls. 
this, they are extremely scattered ; and the 
language of Nehemiah might be applied to 
them: “ The work is great and large, and 
we are separated upon the wall, one far 


> 


from the other.’ 


An open Door.—Mr. Dwight, missionary 
to Constantinople, concludes a letter to the 
Missionary Herald by saying that an Arme- 
nian of Constantinople, well acquainted 
with public affairs, has given it as his 
opinion that now is the time for American 
missionaries to work. The government 
will place no obstacles in the w The 
whole Armenian population, he thinks, may 
easily be made Protestants. 


Heatnen Stupents.—A small class of 
theological students has been formed at 
Serampore College, under the care of Mr. 
Denham, which, at the present time, he is 
anxiously seeking to enlarge. 

CaurrornraA.—The Rev. 0. C. Wheeler, 
has resigned the pastoral care of Sacra- 
mento City Baptist Church, in order to 
engage in the work of an exploring agent 
in the State of California. By the request of 
his brethren he visited the American Home 
Missionary Society at its late Anniversary, 
and attended the Anniversaries in Rich- 
mond. He is striving to excite in the Do- 
mestic Boards north and south, more interest 
in that interesting and growing field from 
which he comes. Men are much wanted 
there. 


Rev. Dr. Hamitton, of Mobile, has been 
deposed from the Presbyterian ministry for 
immortality. 
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Tae Late Rev. Dr. Cox.—A wy RAI 
TABLET, Of chaste and elegant d 
been erected in Mare Street Cj 


sign, has 
lapel, Hack- 
ney, in memory of the late 
for so many years pastor 


assembling in that pla e. The 


without any other symbol ororna 


a lamp, emblematic of immortality, with 
which it is 


surmounted, and it bears th: 
follow ing inscription : 


IN LASTING wEMORY or FRANCIS 
AUGUSTUS COX, D.pD. LL.D., Born 
March 7, 1783; Died § 
His Mortal 


joining Ground, Await th Resurrection of 


ptember 5, 18 1. 
Remains, interred in the Ad- 


the Just. Converted in Childh 


age of 15 he entered Bristol Colle 


duating afterwards in Edinburg Univ« rsity. 
His Labours in the Christian Ministry B 
gun in 1804 at Climpstone in Northampton- 
shire, Were in 1806 Transferred to Cam 
bridge, and in 1811 to Hackney. In this 
building, Erected and Twice Enlarged 
during his Pastorate, His last &: rmon was 


Preached July 31, 1853. © I 


vinmandl in 


Person, Winning in Address, El yuent and 
Learned, Blameless, Humble, Amiable 
Devout, By Example Confirming whom he 
Persuaded by Appeal, He Tarned many to 
Lighteousness. Prompt in Every G 
Cause, his Chief Delight wasin Pr 
ing the Gospe 


od 
lof the Grace of G d. Hay. 
ing Finished his Course. He Car 
Grave in a Full Age, Like as a Shock of 
Corn Cometh in his Season, 
Lamented by All, Chiefly by ¢] 
Erected this Tablet 
gregation, 


Honored and 
1em that have 
» His Church and Con- 
Another tribute to the memory of his 
red by Mr, Percival 
Daniell, under whose direction Mr. Joss 
Pitts has modelled a fine bust 


departed friend, is of 


+} 
Ol tat 


deceased divine, wl l 


rs 


m whatever 
quarter it be viewed, will, we think, be 
much appreciated for its 
of facial and cerebral ds 
will doubtless be 


as 


lifelike ac uracy 


admired for the artistic 
beauty of the execution.—London Patriot. 


BURNING oF THE 
Hot SE.—A le 


RANGOON Missrowx 
tter from Dr, Dawson informs 
us, through the Magazine, 


: of the destrac- 
tion of this building by fire on the 12th of 
February last. It was occupied by Mr. 
Ingalls, who succeede ° 


ed in saving nearly all 
from the flames. 
out near the 


the work 


its CC 2 
Ntents The fire broke 


Premises, and was probably 
of an incendiary. About thirty 


houses 
e and huts Were swept off in the 
course of an hour 


A, Remarxasite Mayn.—A London cer- 


respondent of the Western Christian Adu 


* ’ _ yritten 
eate, in neticing a late publication wt 


7 

: 
‘ars. 

by Rev. Jobn Hunt, for many yea! : 

: : : ‘eeiee [slandss 
Wesleyan missionary in the Feejee Islan k 
gives the following brief view of the wor 
accomplished by that eminent servant" 
2 furnished 


Christ. What a comment is her 
Divine 


tt 


of the transforming efficacy ‘ i 
é a ’ wers int 
grace, in rousing dull natural power 
wonderful act vity and energy: 
r him all it 


i 


Jobn Hunt was, taki: 
most remarkable man in: the 
ministry. A singularly stupid 
who Ssearcely could be intrusté 
simple errands as are usually 


plough-b ys, he mi 


raw ; he must go home again,” exce] ' 
. es sbile 
a whl 
Hannah, who begged to take him a 
: ; ; tullok » 


on trial at the theological 


~ tor,” said the doctor, “I believe tl ‘ 
fob 
sone g in him.” He was right. Jo? 
Hunt commenced a course of theol a 
study; corrected his barbarous dialect 
Studied the Greek Testament on his a 
With prayers and tears; preached ee 
amazing zeal and power; offered himse™ ‘a 
& missionary to the Feejee Islands, ney 


sunk in cannibalism : proved 
superior linguist: reduced t 


tare f 
jargor ‘ 


1 Of these islands to a g 


rm, turned thousands from 


light; and expired, erying, 
could run up to the Vey 


ole Island with a sh jut of gl 


CONVERSION oF Roman CATHOLICS 


+ of the 
PROTESTANTISM,—A corresponde! 

; : : ne from 
London. Christi in Times, writing : 
Geneva, under date of April 6, says: 

% ¢ the 


“T recently gave you an account 0! 2 
abjuration of Romanism by thirty-nine 
I rsons i one of our chur: be s. Betore 
Easter, 50 new pros ly te s are to be | 
havimg undergone a six months’ course 1 
instruction in the church of St. Peter, #” 


" " ; he -_ already 
the names of more than t irty are : 


receives 


2 " . ; Seyere 
secured for the ensuing half year. ! the 
colporteurs are employed in visiting nd 

. te ‘this city, 3™° 
Roman Catholic houses of this cit) are 


the whole canton, and many samy 
found buying copies of the sacred Seml 
tures.” 
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PALESTINE MortTGAGED TO THE RorTus- 
CHILDS.—It is said, abroad, tliat Palestine 
has been mortgaged to, the Rothschilds, as 
security for a loan advanced to the Sultan, 
The rumor further asserts that, among the 
possibilities of the future, is the erection 
of Palestine, on the conclusion of a peace, 
into a Jewish Kingdom, under the dynasty 
of the Rothschilds. 

That Palestine should fall into the pos 
session of some other people than the Turks 
is desirable, on many accounts. Situated, 
as it is, ata distance from the central gov- 
ernment, and liable continually to the ex- 
actions of Pachas, or the indifference of 


Governors, it offers no sufficient induce- 
ments for capital to settle there, or in- 
dustry to remain. Agriculture is neg- 
lected, trade finds little to support it, and 
ignorance, superstition and vice domineer 
over the land. 


Nazareth to the southern waters of the 
Dead Sea, a curse seems to hang over the 
country, blighting it like a pestilence, or a 
flight of Egyptian locusts. 

There was a time, however, when Pales- 
tine was the most flourishing region, per- 
haps on the face of the globe. 


were filled with the low of cattle—its ter- 


[ts vallies 


raced hill-sides glowed with golden crops ; 
the vine dotted the landscape with pur- 
ple grapes; and an almost continuous line 
of villages crowned the acclivities, in sicht 
of each other, from the Desert of Idumea 
Mount the 


north. There is reason to believe that at the 


on the south to Libanus on 
beginning of the Christian era, the whole 
land was like a vastsuburb. But now deso- 
lation broods over the entire prospect. The 
foot-prints of successive invaders have 
deeply dented the surface of the country. 
The round, battlement towers of the Crusa- 
ders rise amid the ruinsof old Roman works, 
while moderna Turkish fortresses lift them- 
selves above the blackened walls of Roman 
castles, ‘The axe and fire have gone over 
this once fair region, in repeated surges of 
blood and conflagation. 


and oppression have exhausted the spirit 


Centuries of war 


of the people, have destroyed the old im- 
provements, have turned what was once a 
continuous garden and vineyard into a 
comparative desert. No man can remember 
what Palestine once was, and recall what 
it is at present without wishing that equal 
laws and liberal institutions might restore 
it to its former splendor. 

The of a Jewish Kingdom 
promises the speediest method of arriving 
at this, 


creation 


There are millions of Hebrews 


From the furthest shores of 
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scattered over Europe, who would avail 
themselves of such a restoration, to return 
Poland and 
The 
oppression under which they suffer, where- 
holds would be an 
additional inducement for them to emirate 
to Palestine. A 


to the land of their fathers. 


Russia, especially swarm with them. 


ever the Czar sway, 


Jew in 


Russia cannot 
weara beard as he wishes, cannot appear 
in certain garments, cannot import even 


the Hebrew Scriptures, cannot enjoy the 
When we con- 


character of the race, 


common rights of a citizen. 
sider the adventurous 
and recall the great Jewish Exodus which 
is even now going on, we cannot see any 
difficulty in the way of a Jewish emigra- 
tion, such as would re-populate Palestine in 
a very few years. 

There are difficulties in the way, how- 
ever, and serious ones. A small 


like Palestine proper would be, 


kingdom, 
would 
itself against it mightier 


hardly sustain 


neighbors. Sut if, as apPearances begin to 
indicate, the present war will end in the 
re-construetion of Turkey ; and if that re- 
construction should be based on a federal 
union, under the Sultan, of various inde- 
pendent provinces, then we see no reason 
why a Hebrew principality might not take 
its place in such a union, si le by side with 
a Servian, a Russian, or an Albanian one. 

Mixtsters’ Cartprey.—Thbere is a pro- 
verbial suying, quite current in § me places, 
reflecting severely upon “ Ministers’ sons, 
and Deacons’ daughters.” The following 
facts show that it is a slander: 

Out of 206 families of ministers and 
deacons in Connecticut including 937 chil- 
dren over 15 years of age, 20 had beconf 
dissipated and otherwise immoral. Others 
might have departed for a period from the 
pathway of rectitude, but they had been 
reclaimed and hopefully converted.—Out of 
438 families of ministers and deacons in 
Massachusetts, including 1598 children over 
15 years of age only 20 became immoral, A 
large majority became churchmembers and 
honored their profession by blumeless lives. 
The result of this investigation, which was 
published: in a religious periodical shows 
that of 2,535 children over 15 years of age, 
out of 639 families of pastors and deacons, 
only 40, (not two and a half per cent.) 


turned out vicious. The notion then is a 


fallacy. People take special notice if any 
of the sons of ministers of the gospel tanh 
out badly, and overlook the thousands of 
ungodly and profligate youth who get 


their early education in the school of vice. 
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pS ave 
d . nie . society ha 
analysis, the views and arguments of the | The Southern Publication —r apted to : 
; s sic . icenea & B8eriec . works, we ade , 
te early apologists for christianity. As a | issued a seric eer Cc hes—wors* 
+} ? ‘ — “a » nha : yu burehes 
"i compendium of these arguments, itisavery | the membership of our than for the 
i valuable book of reference. written for the peoy an ee cannot 
2. Guido.and Julius, or Sin and th. Pro- | preachers, the circulation © ’ 
m totes ap D widelw nasfal: ' 
: prtiator ; exhibited in the true consecration af fail to be wide y mes Dr Howell is on the 
‘ the Sceptic. This is a translation and re- Phis-new work at : that has ever 
: : . . st j : subjec t 
publication of a work. of Dr. Tholuck of | ™0St important  subje 


Govnp & Lixcotx or I 
presses laboring in t} 
rate works, 


308TON keep their 
1€ production of first- 
of which we 
shelf the present month ; 

l. The Evidences of Christianity as €Z- 
hibited in the ; z 


writings of ite apologists 
Augustine by W. J. Bolton, Pro- 


Gonville and Caius College Cam- 


find upon our 


down to 
J e8sor in 


bridge, 


This is a prize Essay, on the foundation 
of a legacy bequeathed by Rev, John 
Hulse of England, in 1777, providing for 
“An Annual Dissertation on the Evidences 
in general, or on the Prophecies or Miracles 
in particular,” 

The plan of this work is novel and it 


Seems tous very useful, giving in a clear 


Germany. In the correspondene 
earnest students are brought out clear and 
profound views on the subjects, indicated 
in the title page. The following extract, 
while it gives a specimen of the style of 
the work, also, furnishes an idea of’ the 
miserable inanity of German The 
instruction. 


e of two 


Ological 


“ Within the precincts of their school was 


fio Emmaus: no spring flowers flourished 


there, nor groves of Academus, The new 


but all lukewarm and devoid of baer 
What they had of religion was nothing > 
ter than ‘cold lava, picked up at gone 
voleanoes. No wonder that the ee 
the souls of these youths shone more eat? 
as it vainly turned to the right and left 
eager for fuel, but finding none.” e 1] 

3. Seed Time and Harvest, or Sow ‘ 
and Re ap well, is a book for the yong t | 
Rey. Dr. Tweedie, of Edinburgh. It F be 
of incident, beautifully illustrative of eva® 
gelical principles. 


10N 


* © “ 1 cAT 
Tue Sovursern Baptist Pusitcat hy 


. . . > Cross,’ 
Society have just issued “ The (7 ny ad, 
Am : » 2s eh mone, 
Re t. t. RB, Gg Howell D.D., of Bei res 
r 996 pager 

Va. This is a 12mo. vol. of 2261 


no other 


claimed the attention of men; th it. 


ay | . are Wi 
theme will for a moment compare 


« done 
We cannot say that Dr. Howell has d 


‘ - »; that, 2” 

full justice to his glorious theme; t 1one} 
: : as ever a0 

man, even though inspired, has evé 


ts. ttaayit 
e : ‘ ibution 
but he has given a precious contrib 


our theological literature on this subjecti 
the style is clear, the thoughts are sole 
sometimes eloquently, expressed ; the p® ly 
intended to be enforced are promives®: 


Leeols 
brought out, and the book eannot bet 


ell, 


: > ke heart 
= A " ith, - sarine to the christiaD 
philosophy which they studied had estab. | without endearing to the christia in the 
ished itself on the mouldering ruins of the | that sublimest, most affecting fact, 
1 fa) 


ancient Stoa, and the dese 
gardens of Epicurus, 
Gymnasium, an 
pineal glani 
had ofte 


rted walks of the 
The director of ‘the 
aged man, revered the 
las the seat of the spirit; and 
n indulged the Speculation, 
the Creator, instead 


have furnishe 
third hand 


whether 
of a heart, should not 


d man at his creation with a 


gus 
‘ ae : ord Jes 
universe—the sacrifice of our Lord 


Christ. 


i ller 
* : f smay 
We find on our shelf a number of rati- 
a ori 
volumes, hand books, which we are sini 


“ . . rm 
fied to see, as an indication that ou 


. ants oO! 
ters are contributing to the want 


ad 
» easily rea 
people ; such works as may be eas) 


the 
; _ es, ave not ¢ 
ora third foot. I was his of- | and understood by these whe bs faller and 
— a. fe : > fa 
} fice to teach religion. Most assiduously he | leasure or disposition to stud) « The 
dragged ® skelton, his own workman 


shi ), 
day after day, into his lectare-room, and 
shook the man of bones 80 often as to fill 
his pupils with dismay. Nor were the other 
masters of better kind ;—philologers, who 
in all their Vocabularies h ‘ 
of life-giving Power, 
town were ps 


ad not one word 
The preachers of the 


irt orthodox, part neological, 


> are 
larger books. Among them » py Rev- 


’ 
: * 08 hur s 
Jewish and Christian Churches, the 


Dr. Sherwood, of Missouri, in aide rt 
doctrine of the identity of the — a. 
which Infant Baptism and Infant = 
ship is based, is effectually demolishe sem” 
“A Review of Dr. Clelland on -- bat 
and an “ Address on Education,” by ' 


— ew 
eS eS ee ee 2 eee Zs Pe 


a 


OUR OWN 


most industrious and studious of our Pas- 
tors, Rev. J. M. Pendleton, of Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

&* The Church of Christ” showing it offi- 
cers laws, duties and form of Government, as 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, by Rey. Dr. 
W.B. Johnson of South Carolinia. 

“ The Stranger in the Synagogue,” describ- 
ing and explaining the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Jewish Worship dedicated to 

tev. Dr. Conant, and written by Simon 
Tuska, the son of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

T. B. Pererson & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have issued two more works from the inex- 
haustible brain and never-tiring pen, of 
Mrs. Southworth, viz: “Zhe Curse of 
Clifton” and “* The Mother-in-law,” also, “ A 


Year after Marriage a 


a Jewish Rabbi, of 


by the equally in- 
defatigable writer, T. 8. Arthur. 

Among the serials that have found their 
way to our shelf, and that often have to 
be laid away with a sigh, because there is 
no time for their perusal, are the “ Western 
Literary Messenger,” National Magazine,” 
Godey’s Lady’s Book,” Evangelical Re- 
pository,” “Christian Repository,” “‘ Parlor 
Visitors,” and a score of others, of which 
we hope to find space fora kind word occa- 
sionally. 


Onr Oun Book. 
TO THE FRIENDS OF MISSIONS. 
600 NEW SUBSORIBERS WANTED. 


We announced in our last, that the Pub- 
lisher of the Memorial had resolved to 
devote the whole of his proceeds from the 
Memorial to the cause of Missions, and with 
this view he has pledged himself to build a 
Chapel for Mr. Oncken, with the first six 
hundred dollars which he receives, 

Now in addition to asking all in arrears 
to pay Up, he needs 600 new subscribers to 
enable him to redeem his pledge, all of 
whose dollars he will devote to this pur- 
pose, and he requests every one who is 
friendly to Mr. Oncken’s missionary efforts, 
to make a little exertion to get one or two 
subscribers towards that object, sending the 
hames as soon as possible, and stating when 
the money is sent, thatit is for the “Memo- 
rial Chapel.” By so doing, they will be 
aiding one of the most promising missionary 
enterprises of the present age. 

Let us now see what the subscribers of 
the Memorial can do for a good cause! 

Any person sending five dollars for five 
new subscribers for this object, shall receive 
a beautiful Mezzotint Portrait, printed on 
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large size paper, suitable for framing, as a 
token of Bro. Oncken’s thankfulness, as the 
Chapel is to be erected at Varel, in Olden- 
burg, the birth-place of that faithful and 
successful servant of the Redeemer. 

The new subscribers will thus receive the 
Memorial for one year, and at the same 
time have the pleasure of knowing that the 
whole of the money sent, goes to build the 
Lord’s House. 


A YEAR’s SUBSCRIPTION to the Memorial, 
may be commenced with any month. July 
We have, 
however, still on hand a supply from March, 


is a good time for commencing. 


and will commence with that month or with 
the May number, which contains the beau- 
tiful portrait of Rev. J. G. Oncken. Sub- 
seribers will please designate particularly, 
when they desire us to commence the year’s 


subscription. 


ComMENDATIONS.—We are still cheered 
with numerous voluntary testimonials to 
the worth of the ‘‘ Memorial,” a few of 
which we insert in “ Oar Nook.” 

Rev. J. W. Nye, Tazewell, Ju.—The Me- 
morial is doubly dear to us in our far-off 
home, as it brings fresh to memory many 
of our early associates. 

A, Judson Ward, Newport, R. 1—I can- 
not help acknowledging the high value I 
set on the “ Memorial.” I am more pleased 
wtih it than ever. I consider it the most 
valuable periodical for the Baptist Denomi- 
nation. 

Rev. P. S. G. Watson, Helena, Ark.—I 
am as well pleased with the “ Memorial” as 
I could be with any publication whatever. 
It fills its place to perfection. 

Rev. J. F. Christian, Cloverport, Ky—lI 
know of no better plan to adopt for bene- 
fitting the cause of God and truth, than to 
seek for a general perusal of the “ Memo- 
rial,” among the Baptists in my field of 
labor. 

J. T. Bullock, Shelbyville, Ta.—I think it 
should be in every Baptist family in the 
Union. 

Jas. M. Griffin, Penfield, Ga.—It is well 
worthy of the patronage of the Baptist 
denomination. 

Rev. A. A. Me Whorter, Montgome ry, Ala. 
—You ought to have at least a thousand 
subscribers in Alabama. 

Rev. R. Pulley, Warren, Ark,—T econside 
the Memorial well worthy of support. 


r 


Silas Howe, Charleston, 8. O.—I know 
nothing equal to it. I could wish it was in 
every family in our denomination. 
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MARYLAND. 
‘ vy Mi q 
Baptisms Reported. ; 2, Noe 
has : Y ° Iministrators. 

Churches. Counties. Admin 
British Provinces, Baltimore Churches, 

y nol-villa es *, L. Kreget, 

Churches, Counties. Admin istrators. 5 Rockville, Montgomery, F.I 
2a Falls, St. George, N.B.. D. Thompson, . MICHIGAN. 
Nictaux, N.8., W. G. Parker, *125 


fuller, 
Leslie, Ingraham, H. B. Fuller, 
Osgood, C.W., 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
GEORGIA. 


y T+ t 1. Howe, 
Milledgeville, Baldwin, 8. G. Daniel, Boston. (Union ch.) wa dé ataing, 
Cambridge, (2d ch.) A. F. =ps = 
y, Parset, 
ILLINOIS. Cambridgep’t, Middlesex, J.W.E 
- \ North Cam’ge, Middlesex, PASS. 
Chicago, (2d ch.,) A Kenyon, 5 ' ; ; BE, A. Cummings 
Bond Cx R..C. Keele Amherst, Hampshire, » 
® i ”’ \ . cele > 


7 P *orter, 
Pittsfield, Berkshire, Hs, FS i } 
8. W oor 9 

INDIANA. Tew ksbury, Middlesex, J.E , 


Sears, 
Petersburch, Pike, 


puistaee—oennenengeamnenae 


PI Billerica, Middlesex, . 

- Tt, Evans, 7 . Boomer, 
: : ~~ Chelmsford, Middlesex, J, 0. Boo 
West Fork, Ripley, W m. Golding, 


it 
\ 
t 
S 


Missovkl. 
Towa. 


‘. R. C, Hill, 
Richmond, Ray, 7 ‘ 

Hartford, Warren, B. B. Arnold, Thaledan J. Williams, 

Cascade, Du Buque, J. Bates, . Bethel, Chariton, T. 8. Allen, 


KeEnrTuoxy, New HAmPsaire. 
Ghent, Carroll, W. Johnson, Deerfield Rockingham, J: N. Chase, 
eld, R igham, «J. 
rush Creek, Mercer, Wm. B 3 


Smi dersoDs 
> Smith, Milford, Hillsboro’ An 
Simpsonyille, Shelby, W. Ww. Foree, 

Providence, Henry, E, B. Stratton, 


Nzw Yors. 
Carrollton, Carroll, A. Smith, , 


Testcott, 
New York, aight s I, West 


t., : 
> Williams; 
Plywmont henancc B. §. Willis 
LovIstaNa, Plymouth, Chenango, 


Buffalo Ch’s, (In 3 months,) 
Tunica, Clark, 


Van Buren, - Snodgrass, 


Timers]. 
N.Chatham, Columbia, A. Virg} 


5 8. Bainbridge, Chenango, G. Balcom, 

Westfield, Chataugue, L. Rathbun, 
Marne, Tarrytown, Westchester, 

Saco, York, - Keely, Cold Spring, Putnam, EB. rs ponskip8 

Biddefora, yoy Mooer's, (French ch) M. B, Czech 

Carmel, 


Penobscot, - Dewhurst, 7 


Damariscotta, Lincoln, 


»A. Kingeberry, 9 NorTH CAROLINA. 


Warren i / 
, Lincoln, Hi. Granger, 


Little Deer Ts., Hance. 


ock, 
Palermo, 


(24 ch.) 
York, 


: Burninctown, Haywood, 
; Macomher, 


\. ft R. Forey. 
’ Murfeesboro’, Hertford, M. R. Forey; 
ied D. Farnham, 

Springvale, 


A. Dunbar, * Including former reports. 
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Churches. 
Rockville, 
Seville, 
Springfield, 


Xenia, 


Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Caernarvon, 
Mt. Pleasant, 
N. Ten Mile, 
Troy, 


Stone Creek, 


N, Scituate, 
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Charleston Churches, 


Chatanooga, 


Murfreesboro’ 


Tyler, 


Mt. Zion, 


Elk Union, 


Charlottesv’e, 


Dell Prairie, Adams, C. L. Fisher, 9 
Kenozha, T. Westover, #28 
TOTAL, 1100 | 


WISCONSIN, 


Welw Church Cdifices. 


Where. 


Newtown, 
Montgomery, 

surnsville, 
Boston, 
Alton, 


Rochester, 


OxIO. 
Counties. Administrators. No. 
Adams, T. M. Erwin, 3 
Medina, N. Barrell, #34 
Galia, Hl. T. Vose, 6 
Greene, 3 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
(2d ch.,) A. 0. Wheat, 4 
(ist African,) R. Vaughn, 6 
(Shiloh,) J. Asher, 10 
Chester, J. Duer, 2 
Clarion, J. B. Hunt, 2 
Washington, §. Kendall, 12 
Bradford, W. H. H. Dwyre, 13 
Huntingdon, J. B. Williams, 5 
tHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, 50 
Soutn CAROLINA. 
18 
TENNESSEE. 
Hamilton, E. Strode, 5 
, Rutherford, ll 
Texas. 
Smith, G.G. Baggerly, 3 
Smith, 2 
VIRGINIA. 

Amherst, J. Hopkins, $ 
Albemarle, J. A. Broadus, 15 


When. _. Cost. 
Worcester, Md, May 14, $2,700 
Montgomery, Ala., May 7, 21,000 


Dallas, Ala. May 14, 


(12th ch.,) Mass, June 1, 
(Col. ch.,) IIL, 


(German,) N. Y. June 18, 


May 28, 1, 


350 


Chu 
Names. 


West Point, 


Oramel, 

Grand Chute, 
Oshkosh, 

Sand Point, 
Newtown, 
Richland Pra’e, 
Greenville, 
Indian Prairie, 
Charleston, 
West Hoboken, 
Lynn, 

Zion, 


Cherry Flatts, 


Na mes. 
J.R. Webb, 
F. Tolhurst, 
H. H. Stockton, 
H. R. Autery, 


J. H. Spencer, 


Wm. HH. Cooper, 


A. E. Dickinson 
Rowland Hill, 
S. C. Bryant, 
J. Hi. Weaver, 
TO, 
J.D. Fulton, 


Skinner, 


G. A. Faverty, 
C. Longyear, 


C. Perkine, 


Heaths 


Names. 


R. M. Baker, 


| T. 8. Callaway, 


Winisters Rec'd from Other, Henomin’s, 


Names. 
Me 


Me 


Mi 


F. Kent, 


0. Adams, 


rches Gonstituted, 


Where. 


223 


When. Memb. 


White, Ark., April 15, 10 
Bond Co., Il. April 
Allegheny, N. ¥., May 10, 40 
Wis., May 10, 16 
Winnebago, Wis., May 13, 11 
Carleton, N.B., May 15, 
Worcester, May 15, 15 
Filmore, Min., May, 17, 18 
Bureau, IL, May 20, 
Wayne, Dil, May 21, 8 
(4th ch.,) 8. C., May 
Hudson, N.J, June 1, 
(2d ch.,) Mass., June 1, 41 
Burke, N.C., June 3, 14 
Tioga, Pa, June 7; sl 
Ordinutions. 
Where. When. 


Newport, Ia., 
Cleveland, O., April 


Winchester, Ill, 


Sumter co, Ala., April 30, 
Hopewell, Allenco. Ky. May 6. 
New Market, Ala., May 14. 
Forest Hill, Va., May 14. 
BI’k Earth, Dane Wis., May 17. 
Atlanta, Ga., May 19. 
Hertford, N. C., May 19. 
St. Louis, Mo,, May 21. 
Indian Prairie, Tl, May 21. 
Woodstock, N. ¥., May 31. 
N. Paris, Me., June 


Oe ae aL ae 
of Baptist Ministers, 

Residences. 
Adrian, Mich., May 29, 


Jonesboro’, Ga, May 23, 


April 19, 


oid 


Apri ai. 


Tim é. A ge 


From what Body. Whe re 
thodist, Cape Haytien, Feb, 
thodist, Deep Creek, Ky., An, 


inisters: Deposed. 
Tyrone, N. Y., 
N, Granville, N. ¥., 


May 


24. 


( 


June 10. 
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Clericul Remobals and Settlements, 


Names. 
Alden, J., 
Andem, Jas., 
Barker, F. W., 
Blood, Caleb, 
Bly, W. T 
Bond, P., 
Bolton, L., 
Burton, N.§., 
Brown, H., 
Bryant, Z, A., 
Cady, E., 
Callender, N., 
Carey, C L., 
Carpenter, G., 
Carson, W. B., 
Catlin, §. T., 
Chapman, I.M., 
Clarke, W., 
Clutz, C., 
Cornwell, H., 


Whe nee, 


Westfield, Mass., Agt. Mis! Union. 


Neenah, Wis. 
Liberty, Va, 
Indianapolis, 


Hillsboro’, 


Ohio City, 


Manlius, N.Y. 


Triangle, 
Augusta, 
N. Milford, 
Charleston, 


Rome, 


Hudson, Wis., 
Streetsbor: ,. 


Whitesboro’, 


Where. 


Elliottville, Ia. 
Burr Oak, Io. 
Keene, N. H. 


Jo:dany’e, N.Y. 


Granville, 0. 


Friendship, N.Y. 


N. Berlin, N. Y. 
La Porte, Pa. 
Eden, Me: 


N. Scituate, Mass. 


Gillisonv’e, 8. C, 


Pembina, Min. 
Wilmington, 0. 
Cazenova, N, Y. 


Alabama, N. Y.,Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


Preston Hollow, Otsego, N. Y. 


Cummings, E, A. 


Deming, D. P., 
De Witt, J. V., 


Dodson, 0., 


Hollis, 


Amherst, Maas, 
Goffstown N. H. 
Marion, Io. 


Logansport, La. 


Douglas, W.H., Brockport, N. Y., Janesville, Wis. 


Dye, E. P., 
Dowling, T., 
Eschmann, J,, 
Fuller, U. H., 
Grant, J., 
Hall, J. P., 
Howd, J. E., 
Ingliss, J., 
Jones, R., 
Kendrick, J.C., 


Kinne, J,, 


N. Brookfield, 
Agawam. Mis., 


New York, 


Bark River, Wis. 
Tolland, Ct. 
(Mission West.) 
Davisonv’e, Mi. 
Lodi, N. Y. 


Cape Island, N.J., Colerain, Pa. 


W. Somerset, 


Mendon, N. Y. 


Hamilton, C. W., Detroit, Mich. 


Mad. Univ., 
(1st to 4th ch.,) 


Unadilla, 


Penn Yan, N.Y. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Le Roy, Mich. 


Knapp, H. R., Willimantic, Ct., Greenport, L. I. 


Leake, J., 
Lewis, B. M. 
Macomber, §8., 


Mathewson, P. 


Lancaster, 


Ashford, 


Preachersy’e Ky, 
Lancaster, Wis, 
Bluehill, Me, 

E. Thompson, Ct. 


Meeson, J. D., Rondout, N.Y. Warren, 0. 


Mitchell, E. C., 
Morley, R., 
Neff, A., 
Peacock, J., 
Prentice, R. R, 
Ravlin, N. N,, 
Reed, N, A... 
Sawyer, J., 
Scofield, J. Wer 


Newton Inst., 


Mahoning, Pa. 


Maumee O., 
Roch. Univ. 


Calais, Me. 


Victory, N.Y, 


Plaistow, N. H. 
Schoolcraft, Mich. 
Platte, Tl. 


Winchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Roch. Uniy., 


Simson, J, Ww A. 


Tolhurst, F., 

Whitney, J, G., 
Wilds, Z, P. 
Wing, Otis, 


? 


Cleveland, 0., 


Southwick, 


Louisville, Ky. 
Rushford, N. Y. 
New Mexico, 
Line Mills, Pa. 


W. Boylston, Mass. 


Battle Ck., Mich, 
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Associations, 


Accomac, 
*Albemarle, 
Appomatox, 
Broad Run, 
*Columbia, 
® Concord, 
Dan River, 
3 Dover, 
Goshen, 
Green Brier, 
James River, 
Judson, 
Lebanon, 
Middle 


Parkersburgh, 


District, 
Portsmouth, 
Rappahann ck, 
Roanoke, 
Salem Union, 
Shiloh, 

Strawberry, 
*Teay’s Valley, 
*Union, 
Valley, 


Total, 


Churches. 


VIRGINIA. 


10 


> as 


to 


© t 
bo -r bo OW 


ee 
7S @ 


Bap. 


Norra CARonina. 


Beulah, 

Brier Creek, 
Cape Fear, 
Catawba River, 
Chowan, 

Flat River, 
French Broad, 
Green River, 


wir 
Hiwasse, 


King’s Mountain, 


*Lewis Fork, 
*Liberty, 
Lower Creek, 
Pamlico, 

Pee Dee, 
*Raleigh, 

Roan Mountain, 
Salem, 

Sandy Creck, 
Tar River, 
Taylorville, 
*Three Fork, 

. Tuckeseege, 
*Union, East, 
Union, West, 
Yadkin, 

Total, 


21 
18 
52 


16 


99 
22 


17 


628 


103 
198 
186 
1iL 


* From these Associations we have 


able to obtain minutes for 1853. 
bretliren send tlem 


—— 


Gssuriationgl Hecurd. 


Total. 


939 

‘ 
5140 
Quy 
oi 


799 


1764 
2069 
1383 
15421 


9381 


10950 
2216 
1771 
3426 
2312 
1845 
1337 


1914 


1666 
775 
827 
360 

1266 

1326 

3822 
570 
571 

1886 

1884 
299 
845 
921 

3877 

1051 

1206 

“go074 


not been 


Will not our 
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: Hrligions Freeda. 
BY REV. R. teva, D. D. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


W* ; deem the following article which 
has appeared in several of the 
papers, secular and religious, as too 

valuable to be left floating in the un- 

certain current of newspaper literature, 
and we therefore arrest and fix it for 
preservation and reference in the co- 
umns of the Memorial. Itis an able 

position of “Baptist and Scriptural 

. views, for which as a denomination we 

have for centuries contended ; and defi- 
~ nitely settles the controverted question, 
whether to Rhode Island or to Mary- 
land belongs the credit of legislatively 
establishing the doctrine of entire reli- 


gious liberty. 
hen “Messrs. Eprrors:—ShouldI consult 


my own feelings, I certainly would not 
allow my name*to be mixed up in the 
somewhat angry controversy between 
Archbishop Hughes and Mr. Cass, pub- 
H lished by you. As, however, I had the 
honor to be charged by my brethren with 


the duty of writing the Memorial of the 


Maryland Baptist Union Association, I 


have been requested to rectify an error | 
of the Archbishop’s as to that docu- | 


ment. This prelate has correctly as- 
cribed to the Maryland Baptists the 
a first movement with reference to reli- 
gious liberty in other countries; but he 
has entirely misapprehended that move- 
ment. He says, “I think it not impro- 
bable that such report would have been 
in donsequence df the reference of a pe- 
tition from the Maryland Baptist Union 


No. 8--16 
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Association, which General 

so eloquently recommended to” 
propriate committee, in a speech deliv- 
ered January 3, 1853, just four days 
previous to the Madiai meeting. The 
petition alluded to had reference espe- 
cially io the condition of the Baptists 


under the Protestant government of 


Prussia,’ 

Now, neither the Report nor Peti- 
tion had anything to do with the Bap- 
“Here is the language 
of the petition, which I maugt suppose 
Mr. Hughes had never seen, though he 


tists in Prussia. 


speaks so positively about it. 

“The Memorial of* the Maryland 
Baptist Union Association respectfully 
sheweth: 

“That your memorialists are mem- 
bers of a religious body which embraces 
a large and respectable portion of the 
citizens of the United States. The ob- 
ject of their petition is one which, in 
the estimation of your memorialists, 
and in that of hundreds of thousands 
of Christians in this land, embraces in- 
terests of vast importance. 

““That object is religious toleration 
for American citizens residing in fo- 
reign countries: 

“Multitudes of your constituents, 
and your memorialists believe even 
some members of Congress, have lately 
advocated an interferenes with the po- 
litics and wars of other nations, and in 
matters not at all affecting this country. 
Your memorialists seek at your hands 
no intervention of this sort, They re- 
quest only that our own citizens may 
be allowed to worship God without 
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molestation or restriction in foreign 
countri s.’? 

‘Tt is one of the noble st pages of 
English history which record the a 
sation of persec 


ution even in Piedmont. 
through the 


interposition of 
Cromwell. And. if the ¢ 
of Great Britain could secure re] ligious 
liberty for forei ign Protes 
your memorialists hope that this Re- 
Public will exert its vy; ast influence, and 
obtain this privilege for her own citi- 
Zens-among all those nations with 
whieh She sustains relations of comity 
and diplomacy.” 

Such is the Memorial of the Mary- 
land Baptist Union Association. It 
asks no interference in behalf of foreign 
Baptists, but in behalf of all American 
citizens, Baptists or Pedobaptist, Pro- 


Jommmonwea 


tants, may not 


testants or Romanists, Christians or 
Jews. And it seeks for such citizens a 
right more sacred than any mere civil 
franchise, and which is the } irthright 
of evefy man, as a man, because he is a 
man, and because 
© Conse@ience and souls were made 
To be the Lord’s alone.’’ 

M: an h: is noton ly a mouth to be fille d, 
and body to be clothed; he has & soul, 
the offspring of God. To apy proach that 
Father, and worship him in any form 
of individual or social homage which 
be may think acceptable, is the privi- 
lege of every human being, and with 
this privilege government ought not to 
interfere 

Now that persecution for worship- 
ping God according to conscience is not 
confined to Roman Catholic coun tries, 
I know too well. Mr. Oncken has just 
left this city, and we heard from his 
lips the ecruelties which disgrace the 
Protestant name in Germa ny. 


P rotestant in the U nited State: 
those cruelties. 


But no 
s defends 
All condemn them. It 
is a Catholic Archbish« Pp who defends 
the doctrine that governments have the 
right to propagate and regulate reli- 


gion; a doctrine which 
course, and 


proscribe 
ligion, 


irresistibly, the right to 
and punish on Account of re- 


involves, of 


- 


source of grief to me 
should tter a word which may even 
in} ; ; he author of 
seem to do injustice WwW the canara 
ore me. I am not izwno- 
t in a recent adaress, 
ky ” 
religious lib rty’ 
i 1 privi- 
and 


eg! ‘atholica “the palm of 
claimed for Catholics ine | 


having been the 
practice it in 
whole tenor of 
eral Cass shows that 
only a flight ea oratory 5 it proves 
the Archbis op ol New York has 
crudest conceptions of religious liberty, 
and that even his crude conceptions are 
utterly distasteful to hi ; 

In proof of deg: I affirm I refer any 
at a reader to the two letters of 


. 3 y 
Bishop Ht on religious frecdol 
Let the reader pee. these docu- 
ments. Let him first observe the sen- 
sitiveness and bitterness with which 
General Cass was want nly assailed 
and insulted, for seeking to obt or 
our — ns the right to w 

wit 10ut molestati i 

W hy this? What d 

Let him next t ponder th 

ling,’ . which the Archbis 

this movement. Should : 


Sh 
pot violate the richts of 
citizen as to his person or pro} rty, 


am sure I do Bishop Hughes only) 
tes . 2 ; ivocate 
tice In saying, that he would advoc@ 
Fr r 
& prompt redress of the wrong b y aa 
‘ 10 
government. But is not the sow! ¢ 


L 


more worth than person or pret yperty : 
Why then is it drivelling to interpo® 
for the rights of the soul? W hy, bu 
at, in the Archbish p's stem, thos 
rights have no existence. j 
“ Religious liberty,” (I quote from 
one of the chief organs of the R mse 


Catholic Church in En; 


: 
— 
‘ 
: 


land, the Ram- 


a liberty po 
» his own 


bler,) “in the sense 
sessed by every man to choos : 
religion, is one of the most wicked de- 
lusions ever foisted upon this age by the 
father of all deceit. The very name 0 
liberty, except in the sen’e of a pé rmis- 


: an- 
sion to do certain acts, ought to be b 
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ished from the doutiite of religion.’ 

* ee) A ie “Shall I hold out 
hopes to my erring Protestant brother, 
that I will not meddle with his creed, 
if he will not meddle with mine?— 
Shall { tempt him to forget that he has 
no more right to his religious views 
than he has to my purse, or my house, 
or my life-blood.”” 

These are the yiews of that church 
of which the author of these Letters is 
a dignitary; and, cherishing 
timents, he cannot but regard the asser- 


these sen- 


tion of religious freedom as drivelling. 

But we are not left to inference in 
the matter before us. We have the 
distinct, unequivocal avowal of the 
Archbishop as to his views. Our Con- 
stitution, forexample, secures no rights 
more dear to every heart 
than those of conscience; and it as- 
serts those rights as innate and inalien- 
able for every citizen, proclaiming the 
great truth, that government has no 
right to interfere with them. Arch- 
bishop Hughes degrades all this into 
an “arrangement in regard to liberty of 
conscience suited to the policy of the 
country.” Of 


American 


course, had “ policy” 
suggested any other arrangement, even 
the extinction of religious freedom, it 
would have been equally right and 
proper to adopt it. 
mere matter of 
ment and policy. 

The ends of civil government are 
manifest.—It is ordained to protect the 
persons and estates of the citizens. It 
is for a temporal purpose.—Religion 
has to do with another world, with spi- 
ritual things. 
entirely distinct. Those who are en- 
trusted with the government are not 
entrusted with religion. 
dom fit to have such a duty confided to 
them; or, if fit, God has made every 
man accountable to Him, and Him only 
in matters of religion. All this is self- 
evident to American citizens. But 
Archbishop Hughes places the autho- 
rity of Civil Government over religion 
on the same footing with its supremacy 
over commerce or trade. ‘‘ Does Gene- 


It is with him, a 
government arrange- 


rm : 
These two objects are 


They are sel- 


FREEDOM. ao 


ral Cass mean to say that, because iv” 
(religious liberty,) ‘* suited us, all other 
nations must adopt it, whether it suits 
them or not? As well might England 
say that because it suited her finances 
to adopt free trade, all other nations 
must do the’ same.” That is to say, 
governments have the” same right to 
impose restraints on religious worship, 
which they have to regulate a tariff and 
establish the revenue. 

I will only add here, that these views 
of spiritual freedom are not only main- 
tained, but itis affirmed that this was 
the only liberty for which the early 
Christians contended. They only plead- 
ed he says, “that they might not be 
compelled to do any act which the law 
of God and the law of their consciences 
had forbidden. At one time for in- 
stance some glorious confessor of the 
Christian name, was called upon by the 
sacrifice to the 
Pagan “At another 
time some tender Christian virgin was 
chastity.’ 


civil magistrate to offer 


Gods.”’ 
required to sacrifice her 
This, we are gravely told, was all the 
freedom which the first Christians 
sought, and this is the freedom which 
we are to seek. If an American citi- 
zen is allowed to think in the recesses 
of his bosom, and is not required to do 
any act forbidden by God, let him re- 
joice in his liberty. Apostles and Mar- 
tyrs desired no more! If an American 
lady is permitted to indulge her private 
thoughts, and not compelled to become 
a prostitute, let her be grateful for her 
heroines of the Bible 
O, but if 
apostles, 


liberty. The 
sought no nobler privilege ! 
those “early Christians,” — 
and confessors, and martyrs could speak, 
they would rebuke this libel upon their 
truth and loyalty to Jesus! And supe- 
ly he never drew his first breath in 
this land, who thus interprets freedom 
of soul, and would propose such models 
for our imitation. 

To sustain his assertions as to the 
low views which the early Christians 
entertained of religious liberty, Bishop 
Hughes refers to the Apologies of Jus- 
tin and Tertullian. To those Apolo 


— 


i ere 


vo 


pas 


pag 7 cia | AL 
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gies I, at once, and confidently appeal. 
They utterly refute the calumny. Jus- 
tin presented two addresses to the Em- 
peror, Tertullian one; and both plead 
for the right to worship and serve 
God freely according to conscience. 
The object of these apologies was, to 
vindicate the Christian r: ligion and to 
secure, for Christians, freedom from 
persecution for their worship. Nor 
Were these applications in vain. Ilea- 
then Emperors granted privileges which 
are now denied in Europe by Kings and 
Rulers miscalled Christian. 

The best, the only authentic church 
history is in the Bible. It is, “The 
Acts of the Apostles.” And what are 
the rights which the early Christians 
asserted, according to this inspired re- 
cord? Is it only liberty to exercise 
the intellect, and not to be coerced to 
deeds of idolatry and vice? By no 
means. On every page we find those 
inspired men claiming the very right 
for which we now plead the right to 
worship God according to their con- 
sciences. Nay they went much far- 
ther. They asserted their right to 
speak and preach boldly in the name 
of Jesus. In Jerusalem, between tl 
and the Sanhedrim, and where 
travelled, between them an 


1ém 
ver they 
d the govern- 
ments, the whole controversy turned 
upon religious liberty: the Sanhedrim 
and the Rulers seeking to abridge that 
liberty, and the disciples rejecting their 
authority, exclaiming, “Whether it 
be right to hearken unto God or unto 
you judge ye. “Who art thou that 
jadgest another man’s servant? T 


his own master he standeth 
eth.”” 


gp who presented the Memorial 
t 


gress entertain the same views 


of religious freedom which the apostles 
held, and which were most dear to all 
Christians until Chris 


corrupted by the uni mm of Cl oo 
State.—The ive] ( lurch and 


- = ibishop has referred 

> 

_ ertullian ; but what does he say? 
uUMAaANE Juris ali 
" J et naiurali potestatis, 

unicunque quod potuerit, colere. Sed 


nec religionis est cogere religionem, que 


U0 
or fall- 


tianity became 
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suscipi sponte debet, non en It 18 
the natural civil right of every one to 
worship whatever he may choose. _ 
is it the office of religion t@) force reli- 
gion, which must be received emanae 
rily, not by force.” This is the very 
right which the Memorial eoolls:.50 d 
cure, and the two arguments urge 
against it scarcely deserve the name of 
sophistries, ‘ of 
First, it is said that the liberty 
conscience is only the right to judge . 
the character of actions, and “ ~ on 
yond the reach of governments. They 
might as well attempt topass laws regu 
lating the exercise of memory 98 Teg™ 
> con- 


- ont bub 
Here is one argument, 
ect for 


lating the decisions of man’s 


science. 


”? 


what has it to do with the ob) ial 

_ . . riat 
Which Congress has been memorié 
ized ? 


1: 14 to prove that 
It would not be difficult to pr rU- 

: ' ht to Te! 
spiritual despotism has sought to Ts 


ray " e an’s con- 
late even the decisions of ma 


science, and that men have been —— 
dered as heretics for the inward exer 
But freedom 
» than free 
The 


heart, 


cises of their souls. 
worship God is much mor : 
dom of thought and opinion. 
. , > 
Gospel demands not only the rna 
: , extern 
the inward homage, but the = ity 
" - hristiadl 
profession and obedience. ‘ ate — 
er . “so axternal OVS 
has its ordinances, its extern hgnstee 
vances; and to punish for sy - to 
; = . . ld pe 
these, 1s as tyrannical as 1 W ould sq< 
‘ . ~ b ‘ } nroce> 
inflict penalties for the inward p™ nly 
. . ‘ to 
esof thought. Jesus requires no ‘on 
TE ‘ aan fessie 
“faith in the heart,” but ‘ contt 
with the mouth.” His discip! . 
ler — i be baptiz 
not only to believe, but to and 
* . . er, * 
to meet and partake of the suppe é 
ling of the 
What 
men 


e3 aré 


ed, 


om’ 
** not to forsake the assem! 


Selves together” for worship. 
- : . ison 

mockery to proscribe and impris 0 0 
- rding * 


{ 
their conscientious convictionss wa 
then to pretend that liberty r yald 
Science cannot be infringed. ~ be 
our Roman Catholic fellow citize?® ce 
satisfied, if the liberty of mer 
guaranteed in the Constitution of od? 
United States were thus ‘construe’ | 
Would it not be an insult to them 9” 


for obeying thes precepts acct 


,r «+ Zs 5 OOD ee eee 


ee ee ee ee ee oe 


ee SS ee eC 


to all decency ?—** No man nor angel,” 
says Milton, ‘can know what acts of 
worship are pleasing to God, except he 
reveal them,’ When revealed, how- 
ever, it is our first duty to obey. And 
who knows not that in all ages, it has 
been against this visible homage and 
obedience that persecution has been 
levelled ? 
tyrs been told that the heart was all, 


Again and again have mar- 


and exhorted only to abstain from the 
outward acts of religion.—But they 
have repelled this pernicious falsehood, 
and true to conscience, and truth, and 
God, have welcomed death in every 
form, rather than be recreant to him 
who says, ‘ Whoever shall confess me 
before men, him shall the Son of Man 
also confess before the angels of God, 
But (the only alternative) he that de- 
nieth me before men, shall be denied 
before the angels of God.” 

I pass, now, to the other argument.— 
It is, that, if religious freedom be more 
than the right to think, then we are 
asking too much; we are pleading that 
American citizens may have liberty to 
preach everywhere their opinions, and 
thus even to assail the religions which 
are established in other lands. 
Hughes says :— 

“If he should happen tobe a Millerite, 


Bishop 


visiting Rome, it shall be his privilege 
to pitch his tent in front of St. Peter's 
church, then and there, under the pro- 
tection of Gen. Cass’ doctrine, to speak 
and act according to the dictates of his 
conscience. He will undertake to prove 
that the end of the world is at hand,” 
&c., &e., &e. 

Now, as freedom peaceably to’ wor- 
ship God and to obey the ordinance of 
Jesus, is one thing, and the right of 
aggression and propagation another 
thing, it is enough for those who have 
petitioned Congress simply to say, that 
all this reasoning is wholly irrelevent, 
a mere evasion of the question. Let 
our citizens in foreign lands be per- 
mitted to erect churches, to assemble 
for worship, to observe the Chris‘ian 
ordinances,’ to marry, and bury their 
dead with their own religious furms, 
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and let them be protected in these pri- 
vileges. This is what we ask. That 
it has to be asked, is a disgrace to the 
nineteenth century, to the Christian 
name, and to humanity. And that a 
Christian bishop should assail and 
abuse a Senator in Congress for advo- 
cating, in his place, this privilege for 
American citizens, is a thing which I 
will not believe that Catholics them- 
selves, if they be American citizens, 
can be brought to commend. 

Lest it should be supposed, however, 
that we Protestants see any force in 
this logic of Mr. Hughes, let me con- 
sider it fora moment. What is it but 
the stale sophistry of reasoning against 
a thing from its abuse? 

In his Encyclical letter of 1832 the 
Pope declares that liberty of the press 
is “never to be sufficiently execrated,” 
and that “ unbridled liberty of opinion” 
is “that pest of all others most to be 
dreaded in a State.” The Archbishop 
will, of course, not complain if I sup- 
pose, that, between the Pope and him- 
self, there is no difference of opinion on 
these points. And, I presume, his de- 
fence of a view so abhorrent to Protest- 
ants is to be found in the argument of 
his letters. He will say that such 
liberty may be abused, Now, passing 
the freedom of the press, I maintain 
that full liberty of religious opinion,— 
yea, full liberty to preach and advocate 
religious opinions,—is a right which 
should be accorded to all men, and 
with which governments have nothing 
to do so long as those temporal rights, 
which governments are appointed to 
protect, are not violated. In confining 
the ends of civil government to tempo- 
ral objects, let it not be supposed that 
[ eompare them with spiritual things. 
But* government is not organized to 
The B inks, 


the Railroad Companies, and other 


regulate spiritual things 


organizitions, are contrivances for cer- 
tain specified, objects; and they will 
best accomplish these ends by attending 
to the office for which they were created. 
It is so with civil government. It is 
an apparatus for temporal ends; and 
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hi 


it will best subserve its design by ad- 
hering to the purposes for which it was 
ordained. Banks, Railroad Companies, 
and other corporations may furnish 
facilities to those who are propagating 
religion; but they have nothing to 
do with settling theological questions. 
And so with the State. It may in- 
directly aid, it ought to protect the citi- 
zen in his religious rights; but it has 
no more authority than the Bank or 
Railway Company to prescribe reli- 
gious creeds or forms. 


It is just nothing to reply, that, if 


States be not sovereign over religiou 
matters, then licentiousness and infi- 
delity and a thousand abuses may be 
rampant. Be it so, what then? All 
liberty may be abused, and civil liberty 
is constantly abused. If one sort of 
freedom is to be extinguished, for fe: 


of its abuse, so must all sort f 15 


rts ot lib rty, 
and thus arguing against a food thing 
because it may be al used, it will follow, 


that absolute despotism is preferable to 
free institutions. 

Admit possible abuses of religious 
freedom: better bear them, tl an inflict 
the blight and curse of religi 
age; the subjugation of the immortal 
soul to Czars, and Kings, and Rulers 
who are, e nerally, of all men, the ] 


gious bon 


east 
fit to neculate, or even «a mprehend 
spiritual truths, and who have con- 


stantly pr stituted religion into an in- 
strument for the gratification of their 


own passions. 
But, in reality, those who advance this 


shallow sophistry, greatly exaggerate 


these possible abuses, The most “ un- 


bridled religious liberty’ can never 
scourge the earth with a tithe of the 
evils which have been perpetrated, and 
are now perpetrated, | 
Tranny; a truth which finds its prompt 
and complete confirmation in the 


tory of these United St tes, compared 
with the history of Europe. | 

“ What, in effect 
. W hat ? 


y’ religious ty- 


his- 


» are these dangers?” 
®xclaims the author of the 
> re oC 

letters. “Why the Millerite 
his tent in front of St 


; 9 « ‘ 
Rome,” and * undertake 


will pitch 
Peter’s in 
to prove that 
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the end of the world is at hand. 
Well, and what is there so terribit - 
thi If our Millerite be wrong, surely 
UIs, ‘ : "his —~ 

 p : 
there are ecclesiastics en ugh in Rome 


> » mot nay it 
to refute him. If he be might, may 


i 


not be a mercy to a populati n so 
. us as we kn w that of Rome 1s, to 
be admonished the “day of the Lord is 
at hand,” and be warned “ to fee om 
the wrath to come?” But hold, repses 


Oe + “esr iy pot 
the Archbishop, this Millerite may = 


Stop there. . ] 
a . . ‘onros which 

** He may, by applying igure v 

>. ps : iel ant 

never lie to the Book of Daniel an 


of Revelation, and elucidating the 88” 


" - annie ropri- 
Ject still more by exhibiting appre! 

c * ; and the 
ate drawings of the big horn ane ul 


ae. ee : ~renoces to 
ilttie horns, with various references ™ 
otntiwedh 
i@ number of the beast, descript!' . 
e 18 


trip 


right. Inthe meantime it might pepr 
pen that this supposed Anti-Cbris 
he Pope, would be looking down from 
some window of the Vatican, om 
to interfere lest his government should 
be und rstood as viclating the rights 
of American conscience as shadowed 
” 


forth by General Cass. 


. , 
, 3 : hatthen! 
W eli, granteven this, still what the! 


. . i not 12 
If the preacher be in error, cannot u = 
' af 
Head of the Church, the successor 0! 


Peter, imitate Peter, and expose the 
ignorant ranté r? Crowded as Rome 18 
with ministers of religion, the truth 
would at once be vindicate dand false 


hood be p! 


‘ed upon an eminence 0! 


derision. ‘ at 


truth and error, have 
a fair field, truth will never have any* 
thing to fear.” Would it be neces®aTy: 


even in home, to interfere by phys! 


, ‘ ; ies 
violence lest it should be proved that 
. —— : : some 
the man iOOKINg down from . 


‘eet ? 
window” is indeed the Anti-Chr , 
Say you so? re joins the prel ite; wel 


Be 


sects - ‘Traps- 
& prophet in yourown country. 1rat 


then apply this doctrine at home. 


fer the case from Rome to South Caro- 
lina. Suppose an Abolitionist _ 
Massachusetts to preach his doctrine 
there, how then? Most assuredly his 
preaching would be arrested, the acl 
ernment would be bound te stop hum; 


not, however, because government has 


any right to encroach upon the pro- 
vince of religion; but because the reli- 
gionist has trespassed upon the pro- 
vinee of Government, and assails those 
rights which government has been or- 
ganized to protect. 

Suppose some one should take it into 
his head, that his duty to God calls him 
to break up a railroad track, or to set 
fire to a Bank, These corporations 
would assuredly admit neither the plea 
nor the duty; yet they have confessed- 
ly no right to interfere in religion. 
The end 


of government is to protect the citizen 


And just so with the State. 


in his rights of person and property. 
This end it is to keep steadily in view; 
and, whenever these rights are assailed, 
no matter under what plea, the govern- 
mentis bound tointerfere. This inter- 
ference is not based upon any authority 
to regulate theology, Lut upon the 
right and duty of government to secure 
to the citizen the safety of his life, and 
the peaceable possession of his proper- 
ty. To decide between truth and here- 
8y, to be casuists in divinity, to settle 
polemical dogmas, to promulgate or 
propagate religions orthodoxy—all this 
is no more the end for which magis- 
trates are appointed, than it is the end 
for which the President and Directors 
of the Baltimore Water Company are 
elected. And one of these machinaries 
is just as unfit for that work as the 
other. ‘This is a fact taught by reason 
and the philosophy of government, and 
which all history corroborates: whether 
we examine the manner in which gov- 
ernors have obtained or have employed 
their power. 

Archbishop Hughes chuckles hugely 
over General Cass’ alleged confusion of 
Yet, 


with all his great talents, it is manifest 


ideas as to religious freedom. 


that he, himself, does not comprehend. 


those glorious words. How can it be 
otherwise? I would not utter a word 
which is injurious to this prelate. I 
respect and esteem my Catholic fellow 
I love them; but it is because 
I love them, yea in proportion to my 
love fur them and for my country, that 


citizens. 
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I grieve to see them involved in a sys- 
tem which combines Church and State; 
which invests civil governments with 
the right to propagate religion; which 
violates that sublime proclamation of 
the Redeemer, “My Kingdom is not 
of this world;” and which must, if 
unrestrained in its workings, annihi- 
late, first, all religious, and then, all 
civil freedom. 

Now, under this system the Arch- 
bishop has grown up, has grown old. 
And it is expecting too much, to sup- 
pose, that with him, religious freedom 
is any morethana name. Protestants 
have reviled him as a hypocrite, be- 
cause on a late occasion, be pronounced 
an eloquent eulogy on religious liberty, 
as “‘a justly cherished privilege of the 
American people,” Far be it from my 
heart ever to indulge in such accusa- 
Bat, after all, if religious free- 
dom be such a blessing in America, it 


tions. 


would be equally a blessing in other 
lands—in Italy, and Spain, and Aus- 
tria. Now, would Bishop Hughes ex- 
tend this boon to those countries? 
Will he come out and advocate the ex- 
tension of this ‘“‘justly cherished pri- 
vilege’”’ to the population of those 
If he does, he shall have the 


admiration and applause of all free- 


States ? 


lands. 
He dare 


men throughout this and all 
But he will not. 
not. 

Whatever may be urged about the 
every 
page of the New Testament shows, 
that this was the right for which the 
first Christians contended and suffered. 
It was only after the corruption of 


He cannot. 


abuse of “religious freedom, 


Christianity, by an unholy alliance with 
the State, that a professed Christian 
could be found so utterly apostate as to 
advocate the right of propagating reli- 
gion by coercion. The weapons of 
carnal but spiritu- 
al.”’ No sooner, however, were Church 


se 


apostles were not 


and State combined, than other arms 
m 


be sword and the 
musket, bayonets and gunpowder, the 
InquUIsitLON, the axe, the seaffold and 
the fire—these were the arguments to 


were employed. 
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enforce truth, and to compel men to be 
orthodox. 

Upon these dismal scenes—scenes 
which have rendered the history of 
Christianity the darkest page in the 
annals of the world—; 


arose, at length 
the Reformation. But, alas, how soon 


was that Reformation tarnished and 
shorn of half its glory. How soon 
Was its power paralyzed. How have 
its fair promises been blighted. And 
why? Because the Reformers, them- 
selves, had no just conceptions of soul 
liberty, The wicked union of Church 
and State was still maintained ; and 
hence, Protestants were found, and are 
still found, persecuting each other with 
a rancor as inveterate and cruel, as 
that which they had execrated in the 
Church of Rome. 

This is not the place to speak of the 
noble spirits who first ¢ ymprehended 
and advocated true religious freedom. 
My communication has been extended 
beyond all my expectations. But I 
must not finish before vindicating the 
title of one Christian hero to an honor, 
of which Archbishop Hughes 
others have sought to deprive him. 

In an oration to which I have more 
than once already adverted, Archbish- 
op Hughes thus speaks: “If civil, but 
especially religious lib rty be 


and 


a clear 
and justly cherished privilege of: the 
American people, the palm of having 
been the first to preach and practice it 
is due, beyond all controversy, to the 
Catholic Colony of Maryland.” Now, 
not only would I not wish to withhold 
from the Catholic founders of Mary- 
land their due praise, but on a recent 
Occasion, when addressi 


ng some of my 
fellow citizens, I 


delighted to honor 
them publicly ; especially, did I rejoice 
to applaud the patriotism and virtue 
and manliness of Cecil, Lord Baltimore. 
That nobleman, however, would have 
been the last man to filch from another 
his hard earned glory; and neither 
Archbishop Hughes, or any one else, 


must be allowed & perpetrate this in- 
Justice to his name, 


The ‘ 


‘palm of having first pr 


eached 
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and practiced religious liberty in this 
country” is not due to the Catholic 
foun lers of Maryland, but to the Bap- 
tist founders of Rhode Island. ‘“ Ro- 
ger Williams,” says Bancroft, ‘was 
the first in modern Christendom to as- 
sert, in its plentitude, the doctrine . 
liberty of conscience, the equality 6) 
opinions before the law; and in its de- 
fence, he was the harbinger of Milton, 
the precursor and superior of Jeremy 
Taylor.” (See Bancroft’s History of 
the U. States, vol. 1, p. 376). Such is 
the verdict of history, and a single 
glance at facts will attest its justice. 
In deciding this matter, the first 
question is one of dates. The Arch- 
** The Catholics of Mary- 
land, by priority of time, have borne 
away the prize; but incontrovertible 
, ' I have now 


bishop says: 


facts refute this assertion. 
before me the boasted statute of Mary- 
land. It was passed 21 of Ay ril, 1649. 

Now, in 1636, more than ten degnee 
anterior to this date, Reger Williams 
founded the town of Providence, * to 
be,” in-his own language, “a shelter 
for persons distressed of pee 
In 1644 he published his meoetar® 
treatise, “The Bloody Tenet,” 4¢€ 
nouncing the sins of persecution - 
religion. Lastly, in 1647, two years 
before the Maryland Law, the Civil 
Code of Rhode Island was enacted, pro 
claiming to all men perfect liberty 12 
religion. 

The question of priority is thus ‘fat 
settled. But this is comparatively Jit 
tle. When we examine the Maryland 
Statute, we find, that it not only does 
not recognize the rights of conscience 
in man, but sanctions persecution and 
tyranny over conscience. It was a 
Strange and noble thing that Catholics 
should grant any freedom, and s0 — 
we yield our tribute to the founders of 
Maryland. But what was this Act, 
which Mr. Hughes thus extols? Here 
are some of its provisions, and, surely, 
of this Act the Archbishop declaimed, 
as he wrote about the Maryland Bap- 
tist Memorial, without ever having seem 
it. The act is 16 and 17 Cecilius, Lord 
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Baltimore. (See Laws of Maryland at 
Large, by T. Bacon, A. D. 1765). 
Here are some of its clauses: 

“Blasphemy against God, denying 
our Saviour Jesus Christ to be the son 
of God, or denying the Lloly Trinity, or 
the Godhead of any of the three persons, 
&e., is to be punished with death and 
confiscation of lands and goods to the 
Lord Proprietary. (2) Persons using 
any reproachful words or speeches con- 
cerning the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mo- 
ther of our Saviour, or the Holy Apos- 
tles or Evangelists or any of them, for 
the first offence to forfeit £5 sterling to 
the Lord Proprietary ; or, in default of 
payment, to be publicly whipped, and 
imprisoned at the pleasure of his Lord- 
ship, or bis Lieut. General. For the 
Second offence to forfeit £10 sterling, 
or in default of payment, to be publicly 
and severely whipped and imprisoned 
as before directed. And for the third 
offence to forfeit land and goods, and 
be forever banished out of the Pro- 
vince.” 

These are some of the provisions of 
this famous enactment, which only 
secures to Catholics and Trinitarians 
the rights of worship, consigning all 
others to fines, imprisonment, scourging 
and banishment. 

What a contrast between the Act, 
and the law of Khode Island, whose 
sublime words no true man can read 
without feeling his heart burn within 
him. “All men may walk as their 
consciences persuade them, every one 
in the name of his God. And let the 
lambs of the Most High walk in this 
Colony without molestation, in the 
name of Jehovah their God, for ever 
and ever.” 

These facts settle the question, as to 
the honor of being the pioneers, in the 
promulgation and practice of religious 
liberty. This honor belongs to Roger 


Williams and the Baptist Colony of | 


Rhode Island. I will yield to no one 
in honoring a Catholic when he de- 
serves it. For advocating religious 
freedom I would honor a Catholic even 
more than a Protestant; it would be a 
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nobler triamph of trutly and principle 
inhim. But let no envious hand seek 
to pluck his crown from the brow which 
ought to wear it. Lord Baltimore 
needs no borrowed plumes. The 
Catholics of Maryland covet no surrep- 
titious honors. 

Having been called upon to write this 
paper amidst multiplied pastoral urgen- 
cies and activities, lam aware that I 
have only indicated what seem to me to 
be the great principles without doing 
any justice to them. Composing in 
haste, some expression may have es- 
caped me to offend my Catholic fellow 
citizens. If so, let them believe me 
that I harbor no sentiment of unkind- 
ness toward them; and, as men speak 
from their feelings, I know that I have 
employed no word not intended to 
breathe esteem and affection. In fine, 
I have, in this discussion, avoided the 
word Toleration, and I have done so 
purposely, instinctively. Not but that 
the phrase may well apply to the boon 


‘which we now seek from foreign gov- 


ernments. Toleration, however, recog- 
nizes the right of civil government to 
tolerate, that is to regulate, and of 
course, to restrain, and even abolish 
religious freedom. Theterm, therefore, 
has no place in my vocabulary. Free- 
dom is the word, a good Saxon, a good 
American word; and I have therefore, 
preferred it, 

Of this highest style of freedom it 
was, that Cowper uttered those noble 
lines, 

“A liberty unsung 
3y poets, and by senators unpraised, 

But liberty of soul derived from Him, 

Bought with His blood, who gave it to 

mankind, 


And sealed with the same tokens,” 


Since Cowper wrote, however, it can- 
not be said of this freedom, that it is 
“unsung by poets.”—And now, since 
General Cass has spoken, it ceases to 
be true, that -this liberty is “by sena- 
tors unpraised.” God grant that the 
time may soon come, when this great 
gift of Jesus to our race shall be no 
longer misunderstood and bartered and 
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trampled under foot; the peri 
all men everywhere, shal] 


d when 


comprehend, 
that the direst curse of tyr; nny 


upon person and p rop erty but upon the 
soul, the conscience, t] 


,» the immortal mind: 
when all shall asse rt “the liberty 
wherewith Christ hatl 
and shall x JOice 


is not 


made us free,”’ 
in the sublime eon- 
sciousness of this truth felt, experienced 
in all its emphasis. * If the 


Son shell 
make you free, y 


é shall be free indeed.” 
Garly Missoni Wa ntists 
BY J. M. PECK, D, pd. 


ap ttonly ministers amongst the Uni- 


ted Baptists, who prea ached in Mis- 
souri, on my arrival at S 


. Louis, in 
Decomber, 1817, now livir ig, are David 
Doyle, James E. Welch, James P. Ed- 
wards (now living in Ballard cour 
Ky.,) and the writer. 

Amongst 


ity, 


the Baptist ministers who 
were in Missouri in 1818, the following 
hames occur to my mem: ry 


:—Thomas 
R. Musick, Lewis W ill 


liams, Thomas P. 
Green, John Farr: ir, W mH am Street, 
Thomas Donohue, Bethuel Riggs, Luke 
Williams, David Me Lain, C siren Wil- 
liams, Edward Turner, and EF] ler 
Hubbard, an aged man living in the 
Boone’s Lick country. 

Many of these servants of Christ 
were active, devout, self-de ‘nying men, 
and were truly pioneers in the ie 
in this Territory. Thomas R. 
visited the territory when a province 
under the Spanish government, and 
preached some 10 or 15 times in the 
country, in 1800 and 1801. He 
the first ministe r of the Gospel of 
sect, who remover 


Musick 


at 


was 
any 
1 his famil y and set- 


tled in the country in 1804, 


after it was 
ceded 


and transferred to the United 
States. Rev. John ( ‘lark, then an In- 
de pendent Me -thodist, was the first 
to preach the Gos 
called U pper Louisiana. 
the Mississip pi 

1798, and Made 
preached 


t man 
pel in Missouri, then 
He crossed 
for that purpose in 

repeated visits and 
in three gett! 
what regularly, in St. 
In 1804, Clarke bees 


ements, some- 
Louis county. 
ime a Baptist, and 


sul 


sequently organized a church on 
Cold Water, in that county, and died 
there in good old age, and strong mm 
faith and hope, in 1833. 

He was conscientiously opposed 
slavery, but his style of preaching, 
bland manners, devout piety and ¢ ner 
teous intercourse, gained the aftection 
and confidence of all classes of rane 
A memoir of this good man, under the 
title “Farner Ciarx: or the Pioneer 
Preacher,’’ will Appear ina few months. 


Lewis Williams commenced preach- 
ing about 1816, and was a pioneer i. 
itinerant missionary service from 1822 
to the time of his disease, in 1838. He 
showed much originality of mind, and 
was a self-denying and successful 
preacher. ov 

David MeLain was the first prancues 
who migr: ited to the Bo ne’s Lick 
country, in 1810. In March, 1819, 1m 
company with Mr, Young, he started 
on a journey to Kentucky. A shors 
distance bey: nd the Kaskaskia river, 
in the present county of Clinton, they 
fell into an am buseade of Indians. 
Young was killed, and the pronentts 
after a severe chase, was severely 
wounded. ; 

I was at his log cabin and formed an 
acquaintance with him and his ,wife, 
and preached there and in the vicinity, 
the last of December, 1818. In the 
February following Elder McLain, and 
his wife, both died of the winter fevers 
and left their little childre n. —_ hans. 

Luke Williams was a ve ry self-deny- 
ing and successful pioneer pre sl 
and instrumental in gathering the first 
churches South of the Missouri rivers 
and raising up the Concord Associa 
tion. He died in 1824, leaving a help- 
less family without a home. He — 
so much beloved, and his memory 8° 
fragrant, that the brethen in Moun’ 
Pleasant, Concord and Fishing sare 
Associations, raised contributions 40° 
purchased the land he had improved, 
for his family. 

Perhaps there may be two preachers 
still living, who were preachers in the 


. ; ch ab 
| territory before 1818, but who, many 


Se 
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years since, declined union and mutual 
co-operation with United Baptists, on 
the anti-mission and non-fellowship 
platform. I refer to Elders Felix Red- 
ding and William Thorp. They were 
good men and laborious preachers when 
I knew them. 

Of the Baptist ministers who came 
into Missouri between 1818 and 1830, 
] recollect the names and became per- 
sonally acquainted with Peter Woods, 
Peyton Nowlin, John Greenhalgh, John 
B. Longan, Absalom Bainbridge, Je- 
remiah Taylor, William Duncan, Jesse 
Sitton, David Biggs, James Suggett 
and Jeremiah Vardeman—some were 
eminent, and all have received the 
plaudit: ‘‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant—enter into the joy of the 
Lord.” ‘To these add—Dayid Orr, 
William Coats, Anderson Woods, A. 
McGuire, William Fuqua, and others. 

But last, though by no means least, 
among the pioneer and self-sacrificing 
preachers in Missouri, in early times, 
Ebenezer Rodgers and John B. Mea- 
chum, have recently been called away 
by the ‘‘ Master of Assemblies.” 

r Elder Rodgers was an emigrantfrom 
Great Britain, in 1818. He spent some 
time preaching in Kentucky, and 
called on me in St. Charles when he 
entered Missouri on the 19th of No- 
yember, 1819, spent a day with me 
and preached his first sermon in Mis- 
souri at night, from Gen. 42: 36— 
‘«s All these things are against me.’’— 
For 15 years he was truly a pioneer 
missionary in the Boone’s Lick ¢ vuntry, 
and the region west, and was one of 
the most energetic and successful la- 
borers that could be found in any 
country ; going the warfare, and mak- 
ing long journies at his own charges. 
He was the first to preach the Gospel 
to the frontier population west of 
Grand river. When he arrived in 
Missouri he was only a licentiate, and 
was ordained in the old village of 
Chariton, in 1820. To use his own 
language in a communication to the 
* Triennial Baptist Register,” of 1835, 


he “enjoyed many happy days in en- 


deavoring to preach in the log cabins 
and under the trees of the forest, and 
in baptizing converts in the great river 
Missouri, and in almost every creek on 
beth sides of it, to the western boun- 
dary of the State.”’ He aided in the 
ganization of a large number of 
urches in that field, and baptized 
more than 500 converts. And it is here 
proper for me to state, that the idea of 
a general organization of the working 


e) | 
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Baptists in Missouri originated in a 
correspondence between him and the 
writer, in 1833; and that he was the 
moving spirit by personal visits and 
by correspondence in bringing toge- 
ther the Convention, held in Galloway 
county, in 1834, that gave origin to 
the body, called in the Constitution, 
“The Central Society,’”’ in 1535, and 
the ‘* General Association,” in 1839. 
Though he left Missouri to take charge 
of the church at Upper Alton, in the 
autumn of 1834, he retained to theend 
of life strong attachment to, and deep 
interest in the progress of Missouri 
Baptists, and the General Ass ciation. 

Elder J. B. Meachum, although a 
descendant of the African race, and 
apparently of unmixed blood, was cer- 
tainly no ordinary man. He was one 
of the constituents of the First Baptist 
church, organized in St. Louis, the 6th 
of February, 1818; and soon evinced 
talents and the true spirit of doing 
good, among his own color, both free 
and bond, in giving instruction to them 
under the supervision of the writer and 
his colleague, Elder James E. Welch. 
I know of no man of color in the Uni- 
ted States, who has made deeper im- 
pressions, or done more to instil right 
principles and guide the colored peo- 
ple in the right path, than this ex- 
cellent brother. Ele was ordained to 
the ministry as Pastor of the First Af- 
rican church in St. Louis, on February 
Sth, 1826, by the writer and a visiting 
minister. 

But as a Book is in preparation to 
contain a memoir of his eventful life 
and labors, with suggestions on the 


importance, and the best mode of com- 


_ 
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municating religious instruction, and 
forming the habits and morals; f this 
class of people, it is unnecess: ary fi 
to say more in this communic 

This brief and 
the names and labors of our mi 


ing brethren who have | 
in Missouri, and h 


ir me 
atic ym. 


nister- 
een pioneers 
lave finished the work 
given them to d: ), Admonishes the living 
of their res sponsibility, and urges them 
to continue workin g while the day lasts. 


Rock 8S; pring, Ill., May 15th, 1854, 


lrphantt—A Bindon Cemale. 


, sEPHANTA is an island about 
1 seven miles from Bombay and 
five from the Mahraita shore. A cele- 
brated stone elephant, carved out of the 
rock, has given an imperishable name 
to this island. The statue of the ele- 
phant is situated on the dec] livity of a 


hill, about 250 yards from the water, 


and no doubt was the first obi ject of 


worship to those landing on the island. 
Among the Ilindoo deities we fin: i that 
Ganesa, who is a portly person: ige with 
the head of an elephant, was at one 
time so honoured and revered that no 
religious work could be undertaken 
without first invoking a blessing from 
him. Hence we may conclude that 
the stone e lephant here had peculiar 
honours paid to him before the devo- 
tees climbed the hill to the temple. 

“ Numberless pilgrimages bave been 
made by the lovers of antiquities, to 
this subterranean te smple termed by Mr. 
Maurice, ‘ Asia,’ the ex- 
cavation of which bas been attributed 
to Semiramis as well as to the great 
Alexander.’ Three spacious entrances 
are affurded between four rows of mas- 
Sive columns in the brow of the hill, 
about half. way up its stee 
the shore, 
tering 


the wonder of 


p ascent from 
For a few seconds afte 
the a; uve, 


rene 
I could distinguish 
nothing, the change was so sudden, 
from the broad light the 
darkness within but at length its ex 

tent and extraordin: ary scu 
dually revealed themselvye 
nished ; 


Outside to 


Iptures gra- 


8 to my asto- 
gaze, 


impe rfect review of 


“The length of this temple measurt- 
ing from the entrance, which is on the 
feet, and its breadth 
the floor not being level the 


north side, is 130 
123 feet ; 
height varies from fifteen to seventeen 
and half feet. The roof was support 
ed by twenty llars and eight pi- 
lasters disposed in but se- 
veral of the pillars are broken. Each 
pe lestal 


-8ix pi 
four rows ; 


column stands upon a square 
and is fluted; but instead of being ¢y- 
gradually enlarged to- 
wards the middle. Abovethe tops of 
the columns a kind of ridge bas been 
cut to resemble a | twelve 
carved. 


lindrical, is 


eam about 
inches square, and this is richly 
Along the sides of the temple are cut 
between forty and fifty colossal figures, 
in height from tavelve to fifteen feet, 
none of them being entirely detached 
from the wall. Some of these figures 
have on their heads a kind of he imet, 
others wear crowns, with rich devicesy 
and others again are without any other 
1 and flowing hair. 
e rs six 


covering than curle 
Some of them have 
hands, 
bols of justice, 
weapons of war, and tro} 


On the south side facing 


ore and oth 
is, sym- 
ensigns of religion, 
yhies f peace. 


the entrance, 


holding sceptres, shiel 


f, “pe 
TACOS, 


h three 
Brahma, 


is an enormous bust wit 
representing the triple deity, 
Vishneu, and Siva. the crea 
Ths 
face measures five feet in length, the 
width 


Brahma, 
tor, occupies the centre position. 


from the ear to the middle of the 
nose is three feet four inches 
of the 
leet. 


, the width 


twenty 


Whole figure is nearly 


On the right hand is the preser- 
ver Vishneu ; 


and Siva the destroyer 18 
on the left having in his hand a Cobra 
di Capello, or hooded snake, and on his 
cap a human skull. To the left of this 
, amid a | 


is One, a fetnale 


bust group of unc south figures, 
form, to which Niebuhr 
name of Amazon, from 
the fact of its being without the right 
This figure has four arms. The 
right fore arm rests upon the head of @ 
bull; the left fore down 


and once contained something which 


has given the 
breast. 
arm hangs 


is now mutilated and undistinguish- 


able. The hand of the hinder right 


arm grasps a Cobra di Capello, and 
that of the hinder left arm holds a 
shield. 


ELPHANTA—A HINDOO TEMPLE. 


“At the east end is a passage about | 


eighteen feet long, terminating in an 
open space, which admits the light 
through a sort of shaft hole in the 
rock, and containing a spring of the 
finest water to be found in this part of 
India. The approach to this place is 
guarded by four figures, fourteen feet 
high, beautifully executed, and more 
perfect than any to be found in this 
temple. At the west end, and almost 


opposite the passage that leads to the | 


well is a room or recess about twenty 
feet square, having in the centre of it 
an altar upon which are placed sym- 
bols of a worship ‘offensive to Euro- 
pean notions of delicacy.’ The en- 
trance to this recess is also guarded by 
eight naked figures, each 130 feet high, 
sculptured in a manner which shows 
that the people by whom they were 
executed must have made considerable 
progress in the statuary’s art. This 
as my friend privately told me is the 
temple of abominations. I have heard 
it stated that when the Portuguese 
visited this island, they were so horri- 
fied by the character of this heathen 
temple, that they ordered a-piece of 
heayily-loaded cannon to be planted 
opposite the entrance, with the hope of 
destroying the principal pillars that 
support the roof, and burying the cave 
in the ruins of the mountain above it. 
No such violence, however, is now 
needed. ‘The rock itself is fast perish- 
ing from age and long exposure to the 
atmosphere ; and the cave has long 
been deserted by the infatuated wor- 
shippers of the strange gods which it 
contains. 

“The triple figure has been to some 
writers a source of strange conjecture 
as to its real meaning, and was long 
supposed to represent the Hindoo triad, 
though many believe it to be simply a 
figure of Siva, to whom the temple, 
and almost all similar structures in the 
west of India are dedicated. In the 
Hindoo trinity Brahma who stands at 
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the head is looked upon as the author 
of the world. He is represented as 
having produced every thing out of 
himself, and all that was or is partakes 
of his essence. We cannot but smile 
at the history of his origin. ‘he su- 
preme mind is said to have deposited 
an egg in the waters which it created, 
and which egg remained there inactive 
for many millions of years, till Brah- 
ma who was snug inside of it, willed 
that its shell should break; and thus 
was he born in the form of a divine 
male, to be for ever famed, throughout 
all worlds as the great forefather of 
spirits. Brahma, considering his high 
position and his relation to the su- 
preme mind, has but few honours paid 
him; only two or three temples having 
been erected to his special service in 
India. 

‘*‘ Vishneu on the contrary has many 
fullowers. He is represented in the 
sacred books as the deliverer ever ready 
to interpose between man and any 
danger that threatens bis race. He is 
thought to descend frequently to this 
earth in various animated forms; for 
marvellous and amusing are the trans- 
formations ascribed to him. Tle first 
made his appearance as a fish of such 
small dimensions as to be easily placed 
in a chalice of water; but he gradually 
expanded until a cistern, a pool, and a 
lake were too small to hold this grow- 
ing god. He was consequently thrown 
into the sea when he destroyed a giant 
and appeared blazing like molton gold 
a million of leagues in extent. Chan- 
ging here to a boar, he raised, with his 
tusks, from the bottom of the sea our 
earth, and then sank out of sight. 

“Siva, to whom the temple of Ele- 
phanta is supposed to be dedicated, ig 
represented as of a bright silver colo 
i having ies faces, ai ~ 
other times only one with three eyes. 
The history of Siva’s exploits is strange 
and unnatural, from the circumstance 
of a female partner called Doorga being 
mixed up with his adventures, This 
Doorga, who is now the principal of 
the female deities worshipped in India, 
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is reputed to be a warlike and terrific 
creature. She was original lly called 
Parvati, until.she slew the giant of that 
name who had made slaves of the gods. 
To overcome this enemy, Doorga caused 


9,000,000 of warriors to issue from her 


body, to ficht against Parvati’s armvof 


100,000,000 f chariots and 120,000,000 
of elephants. After this fierce contest 
Doorga took the name o f her huge 
enemy, which was graciously bestowed 


, 


on her by the eman ‘ipated gods, 

‘Parvati and Kalee have more wor- 
shipy ers than any other god or roddess 
in India, and their temples flow with 
the blood of animal sacrifices, Dacoits, 
thieves, and all the worst characters 
that spread terror throughout Hindos- 
tan, pay peculiar honors to this horrid 
woman and her friend Kalee. They 
recognize the latter as the o nly goddess 
endued with power sufficient to protect 
them from dise vovery, during their pilla- 
ging excursions. Cons quently, Kalee 
is a most popular divinity invoked } y 
dark ineantations for ble ssing and aid 
on every unlawful occasion or adven- 
ture in which Hindoo robbers engage. 


Thousands of devotees are said to 


have annually visited this temple of 


Elephanta from all parts of tn coun- 
try ; and even after the brea ng up of 
its shrines, and the a , of 
priests, the cave was not entirely de. 
serted by the deluded vorshippers, who 
still fancied its headless foas ha | power 
enough left to hear their prayers and 
to accept their vain oblati 

its glory has departed fro 

‘the sound of the 

Stealing across the slumberir cr 

from Bombay is alone hear 

among the mountains and caves, and 
Once polluted temy; ples, tl 

dace ded to the fanati eal howlings of 


its Pilgrims, and the dinning t 
that atten: 


and time 
lence. 


mat formerly 


ym-tom 
is their cerem nies. Death 
hi ave her e hushed all into si- 
The people whose boast these 
wondrous struc 


tures must once have 
been, h 


ive long passed away, and their 
memory has long been forgot 


land. Le 


tten in the 
t us hove that a brighter and 


happier day has dawned upon India, 
and that its poor and béenighted people, 
so long neglected, may yet live to bless 
the means that are now working toge- 
ther for their good, and to worship the 
true and only God who dwelleth not m 
temples m de with hands.”—ore’s 


Life in India. 


_ ° os 
Sufantizide iu Suita, 
ATE in the year 1851, Major Lake, 
L Commissioner of Goordaspoor, ™ 
the Punjab, became aware of the exist 
ence of infanticide among a class 12 
his own district. He reported the facts 
to the Board of Administration, and 
inquiries were immediately commenced. 
All the Commissioners received orders 
to report upon the prevalence of the 
crime within their respective jurisdic 
tions, and to suggest measures for its 
removal. Considerable delay appears 
to have occurred in collecting an 
information required, but at last i 
was obtained, in aform which enabled 
the Judicial Commissioner to report 
upon it. It was found to prevail more 
or less in the Umballa, Feroz pore, Jul- 
lundur, Hoosheapore, Lahore, Mooltan, 
Jhelum, and Leis a districts, in fact over 
& tract of country as large as an Euro- 
pean kingdom. It was not howeve® 
practised by all the inhabitants. It 18 
confined chi { fly to the Bedees or de- 
scendants of Nanok Goorco, men Be 
nerally of great wealth and influence, 
and to the Rajp ots, generally poor, 
but among whom the custom is one 9 
immemorial antiquity. The Khetrees, 
however, some Bramhuns, and ~ 
several of the Mussalman tribes main- 
tain the practice, and the higher the 
rank the more certain are the female 
branches of destruction. It is believes 
also, | y the most ex per rienced officers 
have infected all classes in a greater a 
less degree, and we may reé adily ima 
gine that even where the motives W hich 
influence the highest class were absent 
the lower orders would acquire from 
their example a degree of carelessness 
for their children’s lives. The motive 
+ 
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for the crime differs among the differ- 
ent classes. With the Rajpoots of the 
Punjab, as among the Rajpoots every 
where else, it is simply pride. They 
must marry their female children, and 
they must marry them to their equals. 
This is occasionally difficult, and they 
slay them to avoid the inconvenience. 
Then, even if they find bridegrooms, 
they must give a dower more than pro- 
portioned to their means. ‘Their extra- 
vagance sometimes reaches a point 
which is almost incredible among a 
parsimonious people. One chief gave 
his daughter seventeen lakhs of rupees, 
another expended ten lakbs, a third 
gave a lakh to his niece married to a 
poor Bramhun of the plains. Their in- 
sane pride, to which that of the High- 
land chief is almost humility, forbids 
them to diminish its amount. It is a 
question, as Major Edwards has ob- 
served, between the father’s wealth 
and the daughter’s life, and the life is 
taken, and the wealth retained. Then, 
again, in some instances it is regarded 
simply as a means of proving the pu- 
rity of their race, a mere habit of imi- 
: The Munha 
Rajpoots, for instance, when in the 
hills are the lowest of their tribe, and 
their children are consequently safe. 
But in the plains they become the high- 


tating the upper classes. 


est, and in order to proye that they are 
such, they slay their children. Yet the 
Rajpoots are the noblest of the Indian 
races. ‘The same causes are in opera- 
tion among the Mussalmans. The high- 
est tribes, Jealous of the purity of their 
lineage, are jealous also of their wealth, 
and the female children are sacrificed 
to save them from an unequal marriage, 
and their fathers from too liberal do- 
nations. Added to all this, the prin- 
ciple of consanguinity is pushed to the 
wildest extreme. Almost every Raj- 
poot is the relative of every other, all 
who are descended from one common 
ancestor consider themselves blood re- 
lations after the lapse of centuries, 
and down to the last degree, marriage 
is forbidden. Every Rajpoot Camp- 
bell considers himself not only the 


kinsman of the Duke of Argyle, but 
within the forbidden degrees. It is 
among the Bedees only that a different 
set of motives appears to come into 
operation. They are the descendants 
of Dhurm Chund, the grandson of the 
great Nanuk Gooroo, and consider 
themselves of the priestly caste, the 
Levites of the Punjab. They murder 
on the strength of tradition, and add 
occasionally a mocking ceremony to 
the crime. The child is buried : a 
piece of coarse sugar is put between 
its lips, and a hank of cotton in its 
hand, and the father cries : 

‘Bat your goor and spin your thread, 

Sut go and send a boy insteud.” 

Be the motives what they may, it is 
certain, that in hundreds of families in 
the Punjab, there has been no dau,h- 
ter born for generations. Itis certain 
that in thousands infanticide is a cus- 
tom, to which no member of them pro- 
bably would hesitate to allude, that all 
over the Punjab there is a dispropor- 
tion in the number of female births 
not to be accounted for by ordinary 
causes, and that in certain districts 
this disproportion rises to a_height 
which implies the extinction of the fe- 
male sex.— Friend of India. 


Che Hevalution in Chine, 


, ] E have received intelligen@e from 
Hong-Kong to the 27th, and 


from Shanghai to the 17th December. 
It does not include the announcement 
of the fall of Pekin, but it clears away 
the indistinctness which had previously 
covered the movements of the insurg- 
ents. 
the capitol. Within thirty days, they 
had traversed the greater portion of the 


They are advancing rapidly on 


Metropolitan province, had taken five 
cities by storm, and had arrived at the 
level plain which runs up to the walls 
of Pekin. The breaking down of the 
bridges behind them, moreover, i8 ex- 
plained. It is policy, and not despera- 
tion, which has dictated that precau- 
tion, The insurgents have played with 
the Imperialists the game, which Shere 


{ 
‘ 


j 
' 
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Singh played with Lord Gough at 
Chillianwallah. They have marched 
round them, and the Imperialist army 
is in their rear, with a broad unbridged 
river to cross before it overtakes the 
enemy. Only one narrow stream inter- 
venes between the insurgents and the 
vapitol, and the Tartar Government is 
adopting active measures fo 


prevent a 
rising of their 


The 
xpected at Shanghai 
was the assault upon the capitol. 
Meanwhile, the religious aspect of 
the Revolution continues unchanged. 
Shanghai is in the possession of a band 
of the Small Knife Society, one of the 
greatest of the Secret Societies of China. 


These men have opened a communica- 


partisans within. 
next» intelligence e 


tion with the insurgents, expecting that 
With the most important port in the 
Empire in their hands, their overtures 
would be. instantly accepted. They 
have to deal with a leader whose prin- 
ciples are stronger than his policy. 
Thae-ping-wang, it is said, has utterly 
rejected their offers, has declared that 
their immorality debars them from 
the smallest connection with his cause, 
and that unless they submit to his dis- 
cipline and his creed, they must ex- 
pect neither favour or protection, How 
deeply he has impressed both upon his 
followers, may ‘be conceived from a 
letter communication 
lishedgby Dr. Medhurst. It contains 
neither theories or fancies, but a simple 
statenfent of what he saw with bis own 
eyes, and heard with his own ears. 
Its evidence cannot be 


recently pub- 


set aside, except 
upon the single supposition that one of 
the most estimable and clearest-headed 
men in China is deliberately lying. We 
need scarcely Say that such a theory is 
preposterous, and if the evidence is 
accepted, the conclusion. is inevitable. 
The new ruler of China is a Christi 
after a str 
may be 
who wi 


an, 
ange and imperfect fashion it 
» but nevertheless a Christian, 
ll be open, when his political 
career hag terminatod, to a purer faith 
and * More perfect instruction. The 
single fact related by Dr. Medhurst, of 
a Chinese soldier Standing up amidst 
a band of hostile countrymen, denounc- 


Canatsgiem sali « the 
ing their vices and appealing to ‘ q 
; san 
faith of Jesus,” is worth a buns 
ps atin ) 

Such at least appears to 


theories. 


i . > spot. 

the belief of Europeans on the = 
rne wUDoee 

It may be remembered that when #0g 


: shension 

land at last awoke to a compre! a 

: rement, 4 

of the importance of the more me ’ : 
; Pi. Mire ng 

project was started for circ ake 

J - 

million of Testaments throughou b 

Denounced even y 

atics, 

me, 


Chinese Empire. ; 
religious men as unthinking fan 
the projectors adhered to their — 
and the result proves that their vit 


7 a ae ation. 
were founded on accurate inforn d 
instea 


ws 


The Missionaries at Shanghai, sind tO 
of declaring it absurd, or “ aa it 
the times,” have determined to bring 
at once into practical operanoD: are 
hundred and fifteen thousand cop!es ore 
to be printed in Shanghai, 50,000 mo® 
in Hong Kong, and 85,000 asphen 
auspices of the Bishop of \ vill m. 
of the mult 


This is a 
: impressed on 


quarter 
Another quarter will be in Londo, 
stereotyped blocks prepared 1m rte be 
and this half of the edition 18 x 
completed within eighteen a. »b- 
The remaining half million aa 
ably be printed in pagel. 
Bible Society at Shanghai respon 
d Testa- 

to the 
we 


ly the necessity of raising 
funds for the printing of the 0: 
ment With deference 
opinions of those upon the pt La 
believe a graye mistake will Pale 
mitted by their Separation. The tae 
tianity of the insurgents, like the | " 
tianity of the Puritans, is st?" 


jrcula- 
. y s ee and the c 
tinged with Judaism, a ecessary 


rit they 


also. 


tion of the entire Scriptures is n 
to correct the sanguinery +P We are 
have occasionally exhibited. npriet¥ 
not concerned to defend the ali ap- 
of the original project, wild pe . dis- 
peared. Those who deny it wthge- the 
believe all that we have gale? evi- 
any we 
ope- 

as ever 
point 


Revolution, and refuse to ¢r 
dence more complete than 
possess about the war in ges 
any Missionary movement sia 
right, that was right, and we Fe 
only to the fact, that in Shangbal but 
it is considered not only right 


practicable.—Friend of India. 
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| The building is 72 by 140 feet. 
| basement is entirely above ground, 
| is thirteen feet high, divided into 


The 
and 
lee- 
anil 
offices for the general denominational 
institutions of the State. The main 


x 4 mn eats 
Walant Strect Baptist Church, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MTXMUE magnificent church edifice, of | 
which the above engraving is a 
representation, is finely located at the | 


ture and Sabbath School rooms, 


corner of Fourth and Walnut streets, 
on a lot 164 by 100 feet. The archi- 
tectural style is the pointed Gothic, of 


No 8,—16 


| fortably 1000 persons, 
which this is a very fine specimen. | 


audience room is 62 by 96 feet, and 
without side galleries will seat com- 
It is finished 
and furnished in the very finest style. 
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The spire, not yet complete, is to be 
990 fectin height. Itis to be furnished 
with a fine bell and clock. The organ, 
of fine tone and great power, was built 
by Simmons, of Boston. 

It is altogether one of the richest 
and most convenient church edifices in 
the country, has cost about 590,000, 
and is, as we understand, paid for. The 
Pastor, Rev. W. W. Everts, D. D., has 
the satisfaction and the responsibility 
of seeing gathered before him Sabbath 
after Sabbath, perhaps the largest con- 
gregation in the city. 


Ameriran Young Few. 
MERICAN history presents many 


A 


men taking prominent and command- 
ing stations at an age which would be 
thought very young in other countries. 
We subjoin a few very striking exam- 
ples from the list of those who have 
passed off the stage of human action ;— 

At the age of twenty-nine, Mr. Jef. 
ferson was an influential member of 
Virginia. At thirty, he was a member 
of the Virginia Convention; at thirty- 
two a member of the Continental Con- 
gress; and at thirty-three he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Alexander Hamilton was only twenty 
years of age when he was appointed a 
Lieut. Colonel in the army of the Reyo- 
Jution, and aid-de-camp to Washington. 
At twenty-five he was a member of th® 
Continental Congress; at thirty, he was 
one of the ablest members of the Con- 
vention of the American sages who 
formed the Constitution of the United 
States; at thirty-two he was Secretary 
of the Treasury, and organized that 
branch of the government upon s0 com- 
plete and comprehensive a plan that no 
great change or improvement has since 
been made upon it. 


remarkable instances of young 


John Jay, at twenty-nine years of 
age was a‘member of the Continental 
Congress, and wrote an address to the 
people of Great Britain, which was 
Justly regarded as one of the most elo- 
quent productions of the times. At 
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thirty-two he prepared the Constitu- 
tion of New York, and in the same 
year was appointed Chief Justice of the 
State. 

Washington was twenty-seven years 
of age when he covered the defeat of 
the British troops at Braddock’s retreat; 
and the same year was honored by an 
appointment of Commander-in-chief of 
the Virginia forces. 

Joseph Warren was twenty-nine years 
of age when he delivered the memorable 
address on the 5th’ of March, which 
aroused the spirit of patriotism and 
liberty in his section of the country: 
and at thirty-four he gloriously fell in 
the cause of freedom in the battle of 
Bunker Hill. 

Fisher Ames, at the age of twenty- 
seven, had excited the public attention 
by the ability he displayed in the dis- 
cussion of questions of public interest. 
At the age of thirty, his masterly 
speeches in defence of the Constitution 
of the United States had exerted great 
influence, so that the youthful orator of 
thirty-one was elected to Congress from 
the Suffolk district, Mass., over the Re- 
volutionary hero, 


Samuel Adams. 
Joseph Story entered public life at 
the age of twenty-six; he was elected 


- ™~ y « . + 
| to Congress from Essex district, Mass. 


when he was twenty-nine ; was Speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Represen 
tatives at the age of thirty-two; and the 
Same year was appointed by Presi “$4 
Madison a judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

De Wit Clinton entered public 
at twenty-eight; Henry Cl 


vat twenty- 
S1X. 


The most youthful signer of the 
Declaration of Independence was Wil- 
liam ITooper, of North Carolina, whos? 
age was but twenty-four. Of the other 
signers of the Declaration, Thomas Hay- 
ward, Gerry, Benjamin Rush, James 
Wilson and Matthew Thornton were 
thirty-one ; Arthur Middleton and 
Thomas Stone were thirty-three. 


The joy of meeting pays the pangs 


’ en 
of absence; else who could bear it! 
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Ton oy} oe 
Lew, Wun. Godding, 
OF MAINE; 

] AS born ata place called Notamy 
—a placeat present unknown to 
Gazeteers and Geographers—in Mass., 
in Dee., 1761. 


his father located his family in Water- 


When five years old, 


town, and at theage of eleven, his father 
died. His mother brought him up to 
the ageof sixteen, and then apprenticed 
him to the weaver’s business; which, 
however, he never followed after he was 


twenty-one. During his apprenticeship 


he attended religious meetings one-half 


of the Sabbaths—that is, every other 
Sabbath :—the other half he spent in 
studying the Bible and Hymn book—a 
labor from which in after life, he de- 
rived immense pleasure and benefit, 
Ata certain time his master was absent 
from dinner, when his mistress called 
upon him to “crave a blessing upon the 
food.” This circumstance first led him 
to think of his condition as a sinner; 
nor did he find peace to his agitated 
heart,—though years elapsed before 
that joyful event—till he found itina 
reconciled God. 


During three months of the war of 


the American Revolution, Mr. Godding 
was a soldier, stationed in Rhode Is- 
lund; but his master received the wages 
Me would have been 
entitled by a law of Congress to a pen- 
sion during the last years of his life; 


for his services. 


but so strong were his peace principles, 
that he declined receiving it, lest such 
reception should be construed into a 
tacit approval of the war system. 

When he had finished his apprentice- 
ship, he came into the then District of 
Maine. In the town of Livermore, he 
became acquainted with Miss ITannah 
Walker. his future wife. At the age 
of twenty-six, he was married and set- 
tled in the town of Jay. 

In about 1783, one of the most in- 
teresting revivals ever chronicled, oc- 
curred in Livermore, in connexion with 
the labors of Elder James Potter. 
Amongst 
organized as the First Baptist church 


the converts subsequently 


in that town,—though some of their 
number belonged in the adjoining town 
of Jay—were at least nine, who after- 
wards entered the Baptist ministry, 
viz., Otis Robinson, Elisha Williams, 
Henry Bond, Boardman, 
William Bray, Ransom Norton, Thom- 
as Wyman, Wituiam Gopoinc, and 


Sylvanus 


Zebedee Delano—the last named being 


When that 
gracious work ec mmenced, though Mr. 


the only one now living. 


G ydding attended the meetings, he 
nevertheless arrayed himself power- 
fully against it. Ilehad been educated 
to regard the ‘ 
bracing the only real 
Ilence, the “ New Lights” appeared to 


standing order’ as em- 


Christians. 


him to be men and women laboring 
under strong delusion of mind. He, 
therefore, arose in their assemblies, 
remonstrating with them; and, for 
aught that appears to the contrary, 
with all the sincerity with which Saul 
of Tarsus persecuted the followers of 
Christ—thinking that he was thereby 
doing God service, But, one night, 
returning from meeting to his home, in 
company with his wife, so effectually 
had the Spirit already convinced him 
of sin, he said to her, “I am an undone 
man ; if these people are right, at least 


Iam wrong ; I have sought and mocked 


£5 
a God Ido not know; I am afraid there 
It need 
scarcely be added, that in a few days 
afterwards, he was found rejoicing in 
hope, and that, without unnecessary 
delay, he united himself to the very 
people whom he had so recently consid- 


can be no forgiveness for me.” 


ered the victims of frenzied brains. 
Moreover, he forthwith “preached Je- 


sus:” not, however, that he was imme- 


sé 


diately inducted into the ministry. But 
his warm heart would not allow him to 
keep closed lips. THe spake of Christ 
on every fitting occasion ; especially, in 
exhortation was bis voice heard, with 
earnestness and power adding to the 
energy of truth which others had deli- 
vered. 

When the Baptist church was organ- 
ized in Jay, he was one of its original 
members, and was soon called upon to 


a 
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‘exercise his gift’ for its benefit, In 
Sept., 1801, that church called him to 
ordination as an evangelist.—Soon he 
received a call from the Baptist church 
in Wayne, to become their pastor, which 
he accepted, continuing his labors in 
that field till 1806, when he became 
pastor of the first Baptist church in 
Shapleigh, now Acton. In this rela- 
tion, he continued till the fifteenth of 
June, 1849, when hedeparted this life, 
aged eighty-six years and six months. 


Habect Ball os on Orator. 


BY T. NOON TALFOURD. 

RECENT volume of the works of 
A this celebrated Essayist, has the 
following notice of Robert Hall: 

Mr. Hall, though perhaps one of 
the most distinguished of the Calvinis- 
tic Dissenters, does not afford the best 
opportunity for criticism. His excel- 
lence does not consist in the predomi- 
nance of one of his powers, but in the 
exquisite proportion and harmony of 
all. ‘The richness, variety, and extent 
of his knowledge, are not so remark- 
able as his absolute mastery over it, 
He moves about in the loftiest sphere 
of contemplation, as though he were 
‘native and endued to its element.’’ 
He uses the finest classical allusions, 
the noblest images, and the most ex- 
quisite words, as though they were 
those that came first to his mind, and 
which formed his natural dialect. 
There is not the least appearance of 
straining after greatness in his most 
magnificent excursions, but he rises to 
the loftiest heights with a childlike 
ease. His style is one of the clearest 
and simplest—the least encumbered 
with its own beauty—of any which has 
ever been written. It is bright and 
lucid as a mirror, and its most highly- 
Wrought and sparkling embellishments 
are like ornaments of crystal, which, 
even in their brilliant inequalities of 
surface, give back to the eye little 


pieces of true imagery set before them. 
The works of this great preacher are, 


in the highest sense of the term, imagi- 
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native, as distinguished not only from 


the didactic, but from the fanciful. fle 
possesses “ the vision and the V8 pe 
divine,” in as high a degree as any 0 
our writers in prose. Lis noblest pae 
sages do but make truth yisible in the 
form of beauty, and “clothe upon 

abstract ideas, till they become pal 
pable in exquisite shapes. The dullest 
writer would not convey the eng 
meuning in so few words, a8 * ne 
done in the most sublime of his illus- 
trations. Imagination, when like his 
of the purest water, is so far from be 
ing improperly employed on divine 
subjects, that it only finds its real ob- 
jects in the true and the eternal. This 
power it is which disdains the scattered 
eleménts as they appear distinctly in 8° 
imperfect world, and strives by accu 
mulation, and by rejecting the alloy 
cast on all things, to embody to the 
mind that ideal beauty which shall be 
realized hereafter. This, by shedding 
a consecrating light on all its touches 
and “bringing them into one, ante 
cipates the future harmony of creatio? 
This already sees the ‘soul of a 
ness in all things evil,” which shal 
its like- 
triumph 
f death 
victory 
jni- 


one day change the evil into 
ness. This already begins the 
over the separating powers 0 
and time, and renders the 
doubtful, by making us feel the 
mortality of the affections. Such 38 
the faculty that is employed by Mr. 
Hall to its noblest uses. There are 8° 
rhetorical flourishes—no mere pO™P of 
discour* 


words—in his most eloquent 
ses. With vast excursive powe!s 
deed, be can range through all - 
glories of the Pagan world, and seizing 
those traits of beauty which they de- 
rived from primeval revelation, ing 
them to the system of truth. Bat 4° 
is ever best when he is intensest— 
when be unveils the mighty founda- 
tions of the rock of ages—or makes the 
heart of his hearers vibrate with r 
strange joy which they will recogniz® 
in more exalted stages of their being: 

Mr. Hall has, unfortunately, co™ 
mitted but few of his discourses to the 


jn- 


MATAGORDA €O., TEXAS. 


press. His Sermon on the tendencies 
of Modern Infidelity is one of the no- 
blest specimens of his genius. Nothing 
can be more fearfully sublime, than 
the picture which he gives of the deso- 
late state to which Atheism 
reduce the world; or more beautiful 
and triumphant, than his vindication 
of the social affections. lis Sermon 
on the death of Princess Charlotte con- 
tains a philosophical and eloquent de- 
velopment of the causes which make 
the sorrows of those who are encircled 


would 


by the brightest appearances of happi- 
ness, peculiarly affecting; and gives 
an exquisite picture of the gentle victim 
adorned with sacrificial glories. [lis 
discourses on War—on the Discourage- 
ments and supports of the Christian 
Ministry—and on the work of the Holy 
Spirit—are of great and various excel- 
lence. 

There is nothing very remarkable in 
Mr. Hall’s manner of delivering his 
sermons. His simplicity, yet solem- 
nity of deportment, engage the atten- 
tion, but do not promise any of his 
most rapturous effusions. His voice is 
feeble, but distinct, and, as he proceeds 
trembles beneath his images, and con- 
veys the idea that the spring of subli- 
mity and beauty in his mind is ex- 
haustless, and would pour forth a more 
copious stream if it had a wider chan- 
nel than can be supplied by the bodily 
organs. The plainest, the least in- 
spired of his discourses, are not with- 
out delicate gleams of imagery and 
felicitous turns of expression. He ex- 
patiates on the prophecies with a kin- 
dred spirit, and affords awful glimpses 
into the valley of vision. He-often 
seems to conduct his hearers to the 
top of the “ Delectable Mountains,” 
whence they can see from afar the glo- 
rious gates of the eternal city. He 
seems at home among the marvellous 
Levelations of St.John; and, while he 
expatiates on them, leads his hearers 
breathless through ever-varying scenes 
of mystery, far more glorious and sur- 
prising than the wildest of oriental 


fables. He stops when they most de- 


. 
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sire that he should proceed—when he 
has just disclosed the dawnings of the 
inmost glory to their enraptured minds 
—and leaves them full of imaginations 
of ‘‘things not made with hands,’— 
of joys too ravishing for smiles—and 
which wing the hearts, 
‘along the lines of limitless desires,” 


impulses 


PMataquria Co., Cerag, 


BY DR. 8. PILKINGTON, 


AST year a church was organized 
L here by the name of the Trespa- 
lacias Baptist Church, and we have 
this year erected a good house for pub- 
lic worship, which was dedicated on 
Sunday the 28th of May. A protracted 
meeting was held on the occasion, con- 
tinuing through four days. The min- 
isters’ present, and labouring in the 
glorious work, were the Rev. Noah 
Hill, Pastor of the church, Rev. Mr. 
Kimball, and the Rev. Mr. Calloway. 
A large congregation for this sparsely 
populated region was present, many 
coming from a distance; and I doubt 
not that the seed then sown, will, 
through the grace of Him who first 
loved us, bring forth fruit to His praise. 

This is the fifth original church or- 
ganized through the labors of Brother 
Hill, in this field. The first was organ- 
ized in the City of Matagorda, in 1847, 
seven years previous to the dedication 
It num- 


of the Trespalacias church. 
second 


bered eleven members. The 
was organized at Wharton, a short time 
after. The third on Cedar Lake. The 
fourth on Old Caney, and the fifth at 
Trespalacias ; there is also a sixth 
church in this field, formed I believe, 
by the withdrawal of a part of the mem- 
There 
are now three good houses for public 
worship and about four hundred mem- 


bers from the Wharton church. 


bers. Thus has it pleased our H savenly 
Father, through the instrumentality of 
one faithful minister, to extend the 
gospel of his Son Jesus Christ over a 
large extent of country, distant from 
any other Baptist minister at least 80 or 
90 miles. We will go on trusting in God. 
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Nebraska is 

Altogether 
the fullest and most accurete that has 
met our eye, is that to be found in the 
large volume of Col, Fremont, contain- 
ing reports of his expeditions to Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, in 1842-3-4. ‘The 
volume contains, in addition to Fre- 


fs information on 


» meagre at the best. 


mont’s narrative, reports on the botany 
of the country, by those having charge 
of these departments; also, astrono- 
mical observations, &c., &c. .Horn’s 
Overland Guide to California is a thin 
book, and its information is confined 
to the routes pursued by emigrants. 
Owen’s Geological survey gives infor- 
mation on the geology of Nebraska, 
and Schooleraft’s large work on the 
Indians, gives quite full statistics on 
the Indian tribes of the territory. 

Nebraska is so named from one of 
its largest rivers, the Nebraska, or the 
Platte. According to the returns of 
the Jast census, it contains 136,700 
square miles, or territory as large as 
New England, New York, and South 
Carolina, It should be stated, how- 
ever, taking the southern line of 37 de- 
grees, as the new law proposes, the 
Territory as thus organized, will be 
much larger than the proportion that 
has usually been designated as Nebras- 
ka, embracing a large portion of Indian 
territory, and most of the Indian tribes, 
except the Choctaws, the Creeks, the 
Chickasaws, the Seminoles, and a por- 
tion of the Cherokees. 


Nebraska, as proposed to be organ- 


ized, will be a vast region, having the 
rarious climates that are enjoyed in 
Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota, that 
lie on its eastern border; only the cli- 


mate, like the face of the country, is 
more Asiatic. 


Oy The eastern portion of 
at 18 chiefly prairie and rich alluvial. 
The middle is more sandy and barren, 
containing the great American desert ; 
n is mountainous, the 


highest mountains being covered with 
almost perpetual snow. 


and the wester 


The inhabitants of Nebraska may 
be 75,000, mostly Indians. The whites 
are military men, Indian agents, and 
missionaries. Recently paragraphs 
have appeared in the papers, announ- 
cing that a newspaper is about to be 
published at old Fort Kearney, called 
the Nebraska Democrat, and that @ 
Post Office is to be established some 
forty miles from it, for the accommo 
dation of emigrants—two important 
elements to begin the work of eivilizing 
the territory. ’ 

Nebraska is, and must ever be, —rr 
ly an agricultural region. It is ft 
from the oceans, and has no great 
lakes. The Platte river, though from 
one to three miles wide, is only avr 
gable for steamboats forty miles. 

From what even the Indians have 
accomplished in agriculture, the coun- 
try seems to hold out great hopes ro 
the farmer. The Indians there are 
mostly supported by agriculture, and 
according to returns before us, four 
tribes of on the 
the 


Christian Indians 
rorthern and southern banks of 
Kanzas, cultivate four th usand acres- 
From these they raised, in a late ye4?s 
80,000 bushels of corn, 2,690 bushels 
of wheat, and 12,000 bushels of oats, 
4,000 hogs, and 200,000 melons ol dil- 
ferent kinds, They kept 660 working 
oxen, and a large number of horses. 
The annual yalue of their products ig 
put down at $31,000. The number ° 
these Indians is placed at 1702. 

The territory is not well wooded. 
Poplar, elm, birch, willow, pines, ist 
oak, maple, and other trees, are fount 
here in moderate numbers. The cottom 
wood tree much abounds on the rivers: 
Wild animals, such as buffaloes, deer, 
elk, antelopes, abound in this country: 

The territory is capable of suppor 
ing a large population. The people 
are impatient to have an organized ter 
ritory, that they may make State after 
State of it. No wonder that the ques 
tion, if that is indeed a questio? 
whether these shall be free of slave 
States, should greatly excite the various 
sections of our land. 


Editors Garner of Gleanings. 


Cuiese Baptists in CALIFOoRNIA.—Reyv. 


J. L. Shuck writes to the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Southern Board, soon after 
his arrival in San Francisco, that he has 
been looking up the Chinese, and found 
several Baptists among them in that city 
and in Sacramento. He has met many who 
knew him in China. About two thousand 
Chinese arrived in San Franciseo during 
ten days preceding his date, and three 
thousand more were on their way. Very 
few remain in the city now; they proceed 
to the interior. 

Mr. Shuck has decided to settle in Sacra- 
mento, and has already removed there. The 
Chinese of thut city are deemed generally of 
the better class—that is, the more moral 


and industrious class. 


Curinese 1x CAtrrorntA.—The number of 
Chinese in California is about 30,000; pro- 
bably 500 women—in San Francisco, about 
2,000. The majority are from the neighbor- 
hood of the city of Canton and Macao; all 
but a few hundred from Canton Province. 

No idol temples are yet in California, but 
a few ancestral or apirit tables have been set 
up. A specimen of these is at the Hyni 
Kwan (or company’s house) of the Yeung 
Wo Company—near the corner of Filbert 
and Kearny streets. It is a painted block 
of wood, perhaps two feet long by four 
inches broad, with this inscription in gilt 
raised characters: ‘Seat of the spirits of 
the various persons connected with the 
Yeung Wo Company (deceased) during the 
period of the Ta-tsing (or Manchu Tartar) 
Dynasty.” The spirits of the dead are also 
worshipped in some of the private houses, 
and publicly twice in the year. 


There are at present one hundred and 
seventeen evangelical clergymen in Cali- 
fornia. Of the Methodist church, south 26; 
the same, north, 38; Congregationalists, 9 ; 
Baptists, 11; New School Presbyterians, 3; 
Associate Presbyterians, 1; Reformed Dutch, 
11; German Reformed, 1; Episcopalians, 6; 
Cumberland Presbyterians, 4; Old School 
Presbyterians, 9. 

Rev. Tuomas M. Vaueuas, of Versailles, 
Ky., has been elected Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Am. Indian Mission Association, 
in place of Rey, S. L. Helm, resigned. 


, 


* 


Tne Generat Association or VIRGINIA 
sustained, during the last year, 40 Missiona- 
ries, occupied 159 stations in 27 towns and 
villages, and 51 counties. They preached 
4,112 sermons; baptized 921 converts; made 
4,391 family visits for conversation and 
prayer; distributed 281 Bibles and Testa- 
ments, and 982 volumes of religious books: 
constituted 10 new churches, and organized 
10 new Sunday Schools; completed 5 new 
houses of worship, and commence l the ereec- 
tion of 12 others; deliverec 352 addresses 
on Missions, Sunday Schools and Temper- 
ance; and collected $1,192 20 for the Asso- 
ciation. Total receipts into the Treasury, 
including a small balance in hand at date 
of last report, $8000. 

Free Wit Baptist Scnoou.—tThe yearly 
meeting of the Free Will Baptist denomina- 
tion in New Hampshire, was recently held 
at New Hampton. The “ Morning Star’ 
says, that among other matters was the 
transfer of papers which puts pro erty to 
the amount of $20,000 into the hands of the 
denomination, This property consists of the 
institution at New Hampton. It was also 
voted by the Education Society to open 
subseriptions for a $20,000 fund for the 
Biblical School, $10,000 for the New Hamp 
ton Literary and Biblical Institutio , and 
$25,000 for the Hillsdale, Mich., Institu 
tion, the latter in scholarships. 


Sratistics or Crore. —New York.—The 
population of New York is 600,000, of which 
30,000 may be classed as floating population. 
Of the 6,000 persons who are criminals, or 
in charge of the Governors of the Alms- 
house, three-fourths of the whole number 
are foreigners, and almost every one of 
these foreigners is a Roman Catholic. In 
the year 1855, there were committed to the 
prisons of this city, for 93 specified offences, 
28,045, of whom 22,291, or nearly four-fifths 
were foreigners. Of 7,075 liquor sellers, 
5,597 are foreigners. 

In this city are 50,000 German Infidels, 
with their poisonous publications; 200,000 
Roman Catholics, governed wholly by an 
insolent and bigoted priesthood; 250,000 
who are destitute of any means of grace; 
43,000 families are without a copy of God’s 
word. 
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Philadelphia.—In 1836, the whole num- 
ber of commitments was 2,373; in 1850 they 
had increased to 7,687, and in 1853, to 11,- 
905. Since 1850, the number of disorderly, 
breach of the peace, and threatening cases, 
nalirown beyond all prece 
being more than double t 
prior to 1850, 
the yearly commitments of this 
kind had been 6,99 
average was 


sdent, the array 
hat of any year 
During the last three years 
average . 
» while before 1850, the 
2,369 per annum. 

The great cause of this increase may be 
found in the unlimited 


sale of intoxicating 
drinks, 


AN EXAMPLE FoR DeAcons.— The follow- 
ing extract is taken from a sermon of Rey. 
D. C. Eddy, pastor of the First church in 
Lowell, Mass., on the death of Deacon Asa 
Farr :— 

“Our departed brother loved the Sabbath 
School, The weariness of age did not drive 
him from his accustomed place beside the 

pulpit, where he has for so many years been 
accustomed to lead the studies of his class. 

Most men, when they become advanced in 

life, amd the cares of fifty years hang 
*them, leave the Sabbath School: 
find old as he thus 
employed. Long after we thought it too 
great a tax upon his strength, he continued 


on 
and you 
seldom 


one 80 


was, 


to come, to learn as well as to instruct. A 
very few Sabbaths before he died he was 
and though Sick. and 
weak, clinging still to the study of the 
of God. Sabbath after Sabbath, 


seen him move slowly and 


here, in his place ; 
word 
as I have 


tremblingly up 
the aisle und take his place wit 


the words ‘Faithful unto death,’ 
impressed upon my mind, -and 


h his class, 
have been 
as I have 
seen him dying, week by week, with the 
Christian armor on, I have prized more the 
doctrines which formed the basis of 
devotion, 


such 
How different was his course 
from that which many of you pursue, You 
once attended the place where the Bible 
was studied. You crowded out an half hour 
for this service, and though there is nota 
grey hair on your head, you are old 
now to engage in any business so small 
and trivial as the study of tl 
to you—an occupation in 
and cherubim 
delight, Or Perhaps you live too 
the house of God, and 
would be interfered with 
is most probable, you 


s rine s Bj = 
studying the Bible; you know as much as 


too 


1¢ Bible seems 
Which seraphim 


engage with wonder 


and 
far from 
walk 
; or, perhaps, what 
do not care about 


your noon 


you wish about it. 


Our brother presents a 
good example 


In this Matter. He reached 


i 
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° P ii fa se-score 
the appointed boundary of life—three-se¢ 
S 


years and ten, but he still came to the Sab- 


bath School with the spirit of a little child, 
and should all the church imitate him, we 
should have a far more active and intelli- 
gent piety pervading our ranks, and anima- 
ting our spirits. The Sabbath School is not 
; it claims the 
attention of old men, and wise men. 7 he 
study of the Bible is not a small ogcupestom 

4 It is @ 


. >in i { no 
grand and glorious employment, and 


designed for children alone; 


though young men may think so. 


man is too old, or too wise, or too exalted 
to engage init. So our aged brother felt, 
as Sabbath after Sabbath he came with 7 
humility, of a child, to learn of Jesus. 
Pastor’s Lrgrarres.—Our Congrega- 
tional brethren are doing a good thing 1” 
an effort now being made to give every 
pastor, however small his salary may a ¢ 
good library. The Congregational Union, 
which recently met at Brooklyn, made . 
proposal which is thus stated: “ A fund of 
not less than $12,000 is to be invested per- 
manently, and the interest, with other sub- 
scriptions to be obtained yearly, devoted ” 
the establishment of pastors’ libraries. These 
are designed, not as gifts to individual mine 
isters, but for the nse of the pastor of the 
church, by whom they are established ; and 
will, therefore, be under the charge of me 
The plan provides pi 
r to 


church-officers, 
granting not more than $50 in one yea : 
4 congregation, upon condition that they 
raise an equal amount themselves, and the 
whole collection to revert to them in the 
event of the church becoming extinct. The 
design is, to purchase those standard works 
in theology, Biblical liverature, church gi 
tory, etc., which are of constant use as works 
of reference, but are often too rare and 
costly for the minister’s slender purse. ae 
is it proposed to limit the choice to strictly 
orth: dox books, but to give the oppertanyd 
to “prove all things,” as well as to “ hole 
fust to that w hich is good.” ad 

Why may not such a plan be pening 
. that our churches have 
libraries, and thus every minister when he 


among us, may 
7 yer 
goes into a place however small, or how* ry 
cane on = all read) 
poor he may be, will find his tools all 1 
for his hands. 


— 


Law 100 years AG 
A correspondent has kindly sent us 
following: ; 

“T have just finished the perusal - 
“* White’s Historical Collectidns of Georgl4. 
The following extracts from the minutes of 
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the 
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the Trustees appointed under the charter, 
will satisfy your readers that our fathers 
had an eye to the evils of Intemperance, 
and further, that they proposed a more 
stringent remedy than the so called Maine 
Law. 

August 11, 1733. At a meeting of tho 
Trustees, read a letter from Mr. Oglethorpe, 
with an account of the death of several 
persons in Georgia, which he attributed to 
the drinking of rum. Resolved, That the 
drinking of rum in Georgia be absolutely 
prohibited, and that all which shall be 
brought there be staved. 

July 27, 1737. The Town Courts of Savan- 
nah and Frederica to be Courts of law, for 
trying offences against the act for preven- 
ting the importation and use of rum. 

May 3, 1738. 
ence ordered to prepare an act to enable the 
Trustees to appoint Commissioners for the 


Committee of Correspond- 


more effectual execution in a summary way 
of the act to prevent the importation and 
use of rum and brandies in Georgia. 


Frenco AND Foreian Breie Socrety.— 
This Society held its anniversary on the 
28th of April, in the Free Church of Paris, 
with the old pastor, Mr. Audebey, as Pre- 
Bident. The Society has expended this 
year, for printing, distributing, and for col- 
portage of the Bible, about 95,000 frances. 
Since its origin, it has distributed 1,285,599 
religious books ; this year the number has 
been 124,790. Its estimated assets are 
64,666 francs, in money and in books. 

Thisis not the only Society which spreads 
the Bible in France. 
has at Paris a special agent, who has had 


The London Society 


this year in charge 97 colporteurs, 84 of 
whom are converted Catholics. They have 
sold 81,242 religious books, producing 
50,129 francs. The two Societies have 
together sold 115,042 good books this year. 
One person in England gave a thousand 
pounds sterling to be devoted to the distri- 
bution of the Bible in France, A third 
Society also spreads the Bible in France, 
the Protestant Bible Society. This, as its 
hame imports, confines its work to the care 
of Protestants. Every newly-married per- 
80n receives a Bible, and the number of 
distributions, though not large, is very 
respectable. 
22s 

Tue religion with which our holy Re- 
deemer invests his followers, softens the 
character, sweetens the temper, and enli- 
vens all the tender affections of the soul, 
filling it with kindness and love. 
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Frenca EvanGenican Misstonary So- 
creTy.—This Society held its anniversary 
on the 27th of April, under the presiding 
officer, Mr. Leconte de Laborde. The Rev. 
Mr. Grandpierre read the report. An Eng- 
lishman who assisted, and who was present 
at the germination of the Society, has told 
us that this Society owed its existence 
entirely to the exertions of a young Ameri- 
van. A young American student in Paris 
felt himself called to devote his life to the 
work of missions, and decided to go out as 
missionary if five Christians, belonging to 
different provinces to whom he wrote, would 
consent to furnish the means. All the 
answers proved fayorable, and thus there 
was found in Paris a missionary ready to 
leave before there was a Society to send 
him. This first effort was the occasion of 
the formation of the Society. The student 
who originated this happy idea was the 
Rev. Mr. King, missionary at Athens. 

The Society at Paris has for its field of 
labor the south of Africa, and the mission- 
aries have succeeded admirably well. These 
missionaries, who have been there twenty- 
five years, will soon find need of substitutes, 
In. view of this necessity, the Society has at 
present eight missionary pupils in different 
institutions; one of these is the son of the 
missionary Cazaleis. He has come to Europe 
to study medicine, in order to join his father, 
A missionary has died, leaving 4000 francs, 
which were due to him, saying that he had 
practised the most rigid economy for the 
purpose of getting this money, and he 
wished it devoted to the advancement of 
the kingdom of God on the earth. The 
receipts have been 84,000 francs, and ex- 
penses 90,000; but as the Society bad a 
reserve of 90,000, it bas 86,000 franes on 
hand. This year the Society supports a new 
missionary, who is to be oceupied expressly 
with the labors of the press. It publishes 
two journals in France—one for adults, con- 
taining current accounts of the labors of the 
missionaries, and the other for children. 

Proeress.—The Members of the Brumna 
Somaj, India, satisfied of the evils created 
by the institution of caste, intend to abolish 
it. They will pay no regard to its restric. 
tions, throw aside the Braminica]l thread, 
and introduce the remarriage of widows, 


PopULATION oF CuBA.—The white popu- 
lation numbers 500,000; the free negroes, 
200,000, the Bozales, natives of Africa, 
illegally held as slaves, 180,000; and the 


slaves, 250,000. 
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PREACHING ON CuARITY,—“ Why 
you do as our fathers used to do?” 
good old deacon to the pastor of 
country churches. The pastor had been 
preaching for the church throug 
onee a month, for which 
give about seventy d 
out, and the chure 
for another year. 
said the preacher. 
charity; just let 
salary or 


can’t 
said a 
one of our 


h the year, 
they agreed to 
ollars. His year was 
h was about to call him 
How do you mean?” 

“Why, 
nothing be said about 
money, any way; let each one 
give what he 


preach on 


feels like giving without 
letting the right hand know what the 
left hand doeth. That’s what I call preach- 
ing on charity; it’s the way 


our fathers 
did, and the 


preachers were supported 
well.” The pastor agreed to it. The year 
passed on. At the close he found he had 
received one dollar and seventy-five cents 
for his year’s labor, to perform which he 
had to ride five hundred miles. 
what he called preaching on 
the members’ right hands 
their left hands did. 


This was 
charity ; and 
never knew what 


Rev. Dr. Cooney, of Granville, Mass., 
who has just retired from active ministerial 
labor, after a pastorship of some fifty-nine 
years, says, in his parting address to his 
parish, that it has fixed rule 
never to be guilty of angry words with 
parishioner, nor to indulge a secret grudge 
in his heart, and never, in 
contend about dollars and ¢ 


been his 


a 


any case, to 
ents. To the 
people of his charge he awards the praise 
of having been tender of the character of 
their minister and his family, not recollec« 
ting, he says, an instance in which his 
feelings have been injured by any unkind 
word from any of his people. 


GOLD AND THE Gospet.— The Rey. 


Robert Young was recently sent over from 
England to Australia, by the 


Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. 


On landing at Mel- 
aited upon by a gentle- 
men, who stated that when 
had been happily converted to God, under 


Mr. Young’s ministry in Great Que 
London, 


bourne, he was w 


& poor man he 


en street, 
He next expressed his d 
expenses 
being sent fy 


esire to 
of another minister 
om England to the gold dig- 
anding a cheque for £100 for 


to Mr. Young, he said, with 
: motion, “© Sir, when you found me 
in London, ® poor sinner, no 

trust me the Value of a j 


now my banker wij] trust 
of pounds,” 


defray the 


S10g8, and h 


this Purpose 
deep e 


person would 
oint of meat; but 
me for thousands 


} 


the mis- 
He was 


Great success has attended 
Sionary efforts of Mr. Young. Mi 
formany years a missionary in Jone 
and there both in spiritual and gga 
church matters he was most successful. e y 
his return to England he received rig * 
attention from the denomination to W i8 
and more than one was sen 


>} re . 
he belonged ; great work 
t=] 


to important places to aid the ais 
in which he has been engaged for s0 man) 
years, 

Sr. Serarus Convent.—Advices wer 
Petersburg, of May 27th, says:— ° 
Grand Princess Cesareyna, wife of the pol 

*rincess 
cessor to the throne, the Grand sabi 
Alexandra Josephov na, and the , — on 
Princess Maria Nikolajeyna of Russia, bio 
gone on a pilgrimage to the celebrated aa 
vent of Troitsk, near Moscow, dente of 
Sergiev Lavra, i. ¢., the Trinity Conve? 
St. Sergius, who lies buried there, and 
he himself founded in the fourteenth I 
tury.) Peter the Great took sanctuary je 
Strelitzes. 
ontains 


which 
cen- 
ere 
during the insurrection of the. 
This convent the largest in Russia, ¢ Hi 
within its close wall nine churches, ip 
perial palace, a seminary, ane ra ress 
dwellings for the pilgrims. In ss 


se eset 
; neta ti » convent possess 
Catherine’s time, the con I 


serfs as its 
more than 100,000 male seris a 


m ; e more than 
The walls are mor ty-five 


nick- 
all. 


private 


four 
property. 


: 4 t. twen 
thousand feet in length, from tn th 
2 ge ty ‘ renty i 
to forty feet in height, and twenty) oa 

Ae c ¢ 
ness. Eight lofty towers flank ' ‘ch, if 
_ " pl i shu , 
The entire roof of the principal et agg 
which is the tomb of St. Sergius, is of plate, 

a : ressels 0 : 
the building containschurch vessel tl 
= ates at 
silver 


)¢ 
that Russian exaggeration estim 


baie ‘Heong of 
fabulous amount of 600 millions ° prated 
Church Satay 
> " bet -eig hing 
for its bells, the three heaviest ie ant 
respectively 140,000 Ibs., 64,000 yn pe 
- » sye are 
54,000 lbs. In the seminary there & 


: 0 u 
300 students, in the convent 1,10 stantly 


. is ~el 
roubles. Ascension a8. 


, 
,0nkss 


: Ye » con 
while crowds of pilgrims are C0 
coming and going. 
9 the 
T . ¢,—During 
UNPARALLELED IMMIGRATION. “4 ag 
- 7 ive 
month of May, /ifty-seven thousant a reign 
Jo JUG : oreil 
dred and sixty-six passengers ao at 
: Ne a, - glone- 
countries arrived at New-York Unite 
were citizens of the 92,129 
are were =) 
pees 18,320 


these 3,937 
States, and 53,629 aliens. 
aliens from ports in Great spent” 
from German ports; 12,846 from . 
ports; 250 from the West Indies; rae 
from South America, We think the we 
number exceeds by some 10,000 the gree tb 
number ever before recorded_for one mou 


rench 
1 84 
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Dr. Dawson.—The Rangoon Chronicle 


has the following notice of the Hospital 
established by Dr. J. Dawson. 
“The Most Noble 


on his late visit to Rangoon, was pleased to 


the Governor General, 


undertake upon the part of the Government 
of India, that the institution at present 
the ‘ Hospital forthe Px or,” shall 


be maintained permanently upon the footing 


known as 
on which Dispensaries in large towns in 
India are maintained by the Government, 
subject to the usual condition that a fixed 
monthly contribution shall be subscribed by 
the residents in token of their desire for the 
establishment, and of their readiness to co- 
Operate in the work. 

The liberal aid which the community of 
Rangoon have hitherto afforded to the In- 
stitution, through all the difficulties with 
which it has had to ¢ ntend, leaves no room 
to doubt that they will cheerfally come for- 
ward with the requisite support to insure 
its being placed on a more certain and per- 
manent basis. 

Dr. Dawson, to whose philanthropic ex- 
ertions the original foundation and subse- 
quent maintenance of,the ‘Seaman’s Hos- 
pital’ and ‘ Hospital for the 
mainly owing, has now relinquished his 


Poor,’ are 


charge of these Institutions, in order that 
they may be both merged in the Government 
Charitable Hospital, which will, as regards 
matters of general management and finance, 
be placed under the control of a Local Dis- 
pensary Committee to be appointed by 
Government, and composed partly of its 
own: officers and partly of subseribers un- 


connected with the servi 


Tue HonorRARY pEGreE oF Docror IN 
Divinity has recently been conferred upon 
the following Baptist Clergymen: Rey. 
Jeremiah Hall, President of Denison Uni- 
versity, Ohio, by Shurtleff College, Ul.— 
Rey. W. F. Broaddus, Fredericksburg, Va., 
and Rev. J. G. Binney, Augusta, Ga., by 
Columbian College, D. O.—Rev. W. W. 
Everts, Louisville, Ky., by Franklin Col- 
lege, Ia.—Rev. W. G. Howard, Rochester, 
N. Y., Rev. E. Lathrop, New York, Rev. 
J. N. Murdock, Hartford, Ct, by Rochester 
University. —— 

Baptism.—Of forty-seven converts re- 
cently baptized by Rey. R. Furman at 
Greenville, 8. C., twenty-t ight were students 
of Furman University. 

Basserx.—Mr, Beecher, under date of 
March 3, and Mr. Van Meter, of March 15, 
give accounts of the general meeting of 
pastors anddelegates of the Karen churches 


connected with that mission. Fifty churches 
were represented by delegates and letters, 
forty-five pastors were present, and eight 
preachers of the native Home Missic nary 
Society. During the past year 519 had been 
baptized, 200 of them converts from heathen- 
ism, the remainder from the Christian com- 
munity. 
of churches had died; 


Three pastors and 288 members 
cholera and small- 
pox had raged with unusual violence during 
the year. 

Baptist FemaLe CoLtitece.—The citizens 
of Anderson, S.C., have taken measures for 
securing the location, in that town, of the 
Female College, an institution which the 
Baptists of South Carolina propose immedi- 
ately to establish. They recommend that 
the new institution be connected with the 
Johnson Female University, already per- 
manently established and chart red, and in 
a prosperous condition. 

Tun Sixaarore Free Press publishes 
a decree of the King of Siam, conceding to 
Protestant Christians a place for the burial 
of their dead. 
testants a place of sepulture; while Rome 


he erection of a 


While Spain refuses to Pro- 
objects to t Protestant 
chapel; while the son of Charles Albert is 
denounced for permitting the Vaudois to 
worship as they will; the King of Sian 
utters sentiments like these :—* Of whatever 
language or race they may be they all 
are allowed to worship as they please.” 
Therefore, the King has presented the Pro- 
testants with a cemetery, ample in size, and 
Which is the bar- 


barian, the civilized Spanish Catholic, or 


convenient in situation. 


the uncivilized Siamese Buddhist? 


Tae First Baptism in Touncoo, BurmMag, 


—The ordinance of baptism was first per- 
formed in Toungoo, January 16. The sub- 
jects were the two oldest members of the 
school. 

“The ordinance,” says Dr. Mason, “ was 
administered by Sau Quala in the presen 
of more than fifty Burmans, whom he 
addressed in a most judicious and eloquent 
manner. In the evening he administered 
the Lord’s Supper to the little church in 
Toungoo, in the hope that ‘the little one 
would soon become athousand.’ It was one 
of the Sabbaths that will not be forgotten 
in eternity, one that I bless God for being 
permitted to see. The ancient kingdom of 
Toungoo has now been taken possession of 
in the name of the Lord, and faith sees the 


topstone brought forth ‘ with shoutings and 


great joy.’ 
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Tne Karen Cuurcurs.—‘“No equal 

number of churches within a single district 


are equally prepared, the Deputation believe, 
to forego the supervision of a missionary. 
The membership in the churches constitute) 
one-tenth of the Karen population; the 
community the 
The churches, twenty 
mostly supplied with a 
native ministry, well trained and of com- 
paratively ripe experience in the pastoral 
office. They are in a healthy condition, 
with just views and correct usages of church 
discipline, 


associated 
families, one-half. 


in Christian 


in number, are 


The churches and other insti- 
tutions are generally self-supporting. There 
are numerous schools. No where else could 
it be safer to try the experiment, whether, 
with the general superintendence of a mis- 
Sionary, a body of native churches can go 
alone.”—Drs, Peck and Granger. 

Persecution oF Baptists in GERMANY. 
—These persecutions appear to be intense 
in a ratio inverse to the importance of the 
States in which they rage. Thus, the petty 
principality of Schaumburg Lippe, of the 
very existence of which any man might 
confess himself ignorant without damage to 
his reputation for geographical knowledge, 
claims the pre-eminence for the virulence of 
its crusade against this most formidable 
sect. Let no foreign missionary show his 
face, or he will be arrested and imprisoned 
—for the first month; for 
every subsequent offence, three months. 
With the natives it fares no better, even 
though they be mothers with infants at the 
breast. One woman had a double term, 


because she would not reveal where 


offence, one 


she 
had last received the Lord’s Supper. Four 
other women were cast into prison, one 
with an infant in her arms only four months 
old, another with an infant only six weeks 
old. 


while acknowledging that, besides their 


The First Minister of State, even 


religion, there was no cause of complaint 
against the sufferers, was not ashamed to 
defend such measures, on the ground that 
neither the Lutheran Church, nor the State 
Which protected it, could allow of any dis- 
Sent. And on its being remarked that this 
determination was opposed to the funda- 
mental principle of Protestantism — the 
rightof Private judgment—he had either the 
audacity or the ignorance to deny that this 
principal an ever maintained by Luther! 
wat sitteg ee Cassel, & women 
\ : » Beyebach’s house, read- 
ing a hymn-book, A policeman appeared ; 
and, though no other person was present, 
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he insisted that there was a religious me2t- 
ing; for she was reading a religious book. 
At Ludwigslust, in Mecklenburg Schwerin 
Mr. Wegener was apprehended and sen- 
tenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment, 
water, 
for 


es. 


every other day bread and : 
(for, which diet he had to pay,/ 
having administered Christian ordinance 


. 4 i wn of 
Another person in the neighboring tow? 
having 


on 


summoned for not 


brought his infant to be baptized, 
ordered to take it for baptism W 
week, under a penalty of twenty-five 


Eldena, was ; 
and was 
within @ 


ol- 


imprisonment. A 


lars,’ or a fortnight’ ~ 
time, by the 


third ee ne 
ide bis 

same Court, commanded to prov id hi 

Catechism within 


s 
person was at the 
child with a Lutheran 
three. days, or pay a fine of ten dollars. 


‘ — 1siDg 
Tue Hurxarv, Invi, tells an amt : 
Story of native ingenuity in cheating. * 
»sldsmith to en 
i 7 : . ed a guar 
gold idol for his family, and placed 4 & ld 
iy . r( ue- 
over the man to prevent fraud. The go ; 
i 2 me 
smith, however, was allowed to return ho in 
i ; sjaure 1 
at night, and he employed his leisure 
4 gold. 


rich native ordered a 


tal 


making another image in mosaic r 
This he sunk in a t&nk. When the re@ 
image was completed, he begged p e 
to perform the first poojah. It was grantee. 
jer the watel, 
the mosaic imitation snatched up, and aa 
counterfeit quietly carried to the househo 
shrine, 


ermission 


The image was dipped un¢ 


eee” 


Onr Own Bask. 


" - sh ob- 
THe Geran Cuapet,—We are much 


° , spe- 
liged to our kind friends who have made 5} b 

: . 1 . ed suY- 
cial efforts for raising the six hundred : 
0 towards 


scribers, whose subscriptions all g 
ose subscriptio the 


the building of a chapel in Germany, 
birth place of Rey. J 


dollars so appropriated will be sacreat. © 
seer wablishers 


G. Oncken- 
dly con 


that purpose by the par ‘if 
‘ ‘ ~Jlieitate bimse 
and each subscriber may felicitate h 


Ls : s rortby 
that while he contributes to a most W 


: 1 ee 
object, he shall at the same time secure 


Memorial for a year. 


Tue Removat of the Editor to Richmon” 
Virginia, will not interfere with ox : be 
tion to the Memorial. The work “be nt 
published after the close of the ae ( 
volume simultaneously at Philadelphia 
Richmond. After the first of October re 
communications may be addressed to ae 
place, superscribed simply, AMERICAN “S 
tIist MemonjaL, 


Chitors Book Shelf. 


History of the Israelitish Nation from 
By Isaac M. Wise, 


. ibd . . . . , 
of Cincinnati, in three volumes, about 600 


Abraham to the present, 


pages each. 

The first volume of this highly recom- 
mended work is out of press; the other two 
volumes will follow in the of this 
year. 
the Ancient 
exhibits patient research 
scholarship. 
often eloquent. 


course 


and Modern Israelites, and 
and thorough 
The style is clear, chaste and 
The whole subject is evi- 
dently familiar to the mind of the writer 
from long study, and the book supplies a 
We 
with 


want in our English historical series. 
think that the work will take 
those of Gibbon and Hume, and we are sorry 
to say that it must be placed in the same 
category in regard to its influence upon 
revealed religion. We should not of course 
expect from a Jewish Rabbi a defence of 


rank 


Christianity, but we confess to some surprise 
to find a repudiation of the doctrine of the 
inspiration of his own scriptures. He admits 
no miracle, allows no direct personal inter- 
course of the Patriarchs and Prophets with 
the Deity. His stand point is Neological, 
Deistical. Yet with much of this 
decidedly objectionable, there is to the bibi- 
cal student as well as to historical 
reader, much that is of great value. The 
following brief extract concerning Mosxs, 
will give a slight idea of the style of the 
book, while at the same t me it is a just 
tribute to perhaps the greatest man that the 
world has ever known, 


that is 


the 


‘¢And here we stand, at the distance of 
thirty-four centuries, and look back with 
astonishment upon the man who stood as 
high above his own age as Mount Blanc 
over the “hills; whose words have reached 
the ends of the earth, and whose doctrines 
and principles have laid the basis to eivili- 
zation, and now for the first time pervade 
the civilized world. Liberty, justice and 
fraternity were his watch words, now the 
nations re-echo them; mental, moral and 
physical strength, constitute the proper 
man, to which superstition, immorality, 
opulence and luxury, are the greatest ene- 
mies; wherefore the latter must be effect- 


) 


It purports to be a History both of | 


ually opposed ; only proper men can make a 


proper nation. This is the doctrine of 
Moses, which the world now begins to 


understand. Still he said it thirty-four 


centuries ago. If he were not a prophet, 
he certainly was the greatest man of anti- 
quity. If it were not a history that we 
write, recording only what has been done, 
we would say without fear, Moses was a 
prophet, and his words are divine; and it is 
extremely easy to justify this idea by a legal 
process of logical reasoning.” 

The work is published by subscription, 
and Mr. Isaac Strouse, 15 Green street, 
Philadelphia, is the sole agent for Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Christian Review for July is a most 
excellent number. The are—lI. 
Coleridge as a Thinker. II. Notes of a 
week in Palestine, by Prof. Hackett, of 
Newton. III. 


Lincoln, of 


articles 


Francis Horner, by Prof. 
IV. An 
Exposition of Rom. ix. 3, by Rev. W. M. 
Ala. Vz. 
Butler, by Prof. J. T. Champlain of Water- 
ville College. VI. The Work of the Holy 
Spirit, a Review of Archdeacon Hare’s 
“ Mission of the Comforter,” by Rev. W. C. 
Child, of Farmingham, Mass. VII. The 
Preaching of Ecclesiastics, by Rev. J. A. 
Goodhue, of Norwich, Ct. VII. Jacob 
Behmen, the Teutonic Philosopher, a Re- 
IX. New Publications. X. Literary 


Intelligence, 


Brown University. 


Smythe, of Catawba, 


Bishop 


view. 


Household Words for July has a continua. 
tion of Dickens’ new work, “‘ Hard Times,” 
and a variety of other original matter, of 
Published 
by T. L. McElraith, 17 Spruce Street, New 
York. 


first class belle lettres character. 


The Foreign Reviews, republished by IL. 
Scott & Co., New York, are essential to the 
book table of every man who intends to 
‘read up” even with the current literature. 

The Mysteries of a Convent, by a noted 
“Methodist Preacher” is a boble on the 
characteristics of Jesuitism, published by T. 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia, 


Che Aaonthly Record. 


~ . a 
Suptisms Reported. 


Ch urech ea, 
Rehoboth, 


Pugwash, 
Simonds, 
Elgin, 


Washington, 
“ 


Griffin, 
Darien, 
Madison, 


Chillicothe, 
Urbana, 
Jonesboro’ 


Bridgton, 
Bedford Asso. 
Oswero, 


Wabash co., 


Keokuk, 


Pleasant Hill, 


Muscatine, 


Bellview, 
Louisville, 
Friendship, 


Palermo, 
Hebron, 
Lit. Deer Isle, 
Lewiston F. 


. : 
Baltimore, 


“ 


a | 


ALABAMA. 
Counties. 


Choctaw, B. P. Willis, 


British PRovInces, 

N. 8. W. Hobbs, 

N. B, W. Harris, 
ne Bunting, 


District ory CoLumBIa. 


(1st ch 8. P. Hill, 
(2d col. ch.) G. B 
Navy Yard, 


own, 
I. Cole, 


GEORGIA. 


Pike, 
McIntosh, A. 3. Morall, 
Morgan, 


ILLINOIS. 


Peoria, N. Alvord, 
Champaign, J. H. Rees, 
Union, 


INDIANA, 


Park, 
(In im mths, ) 


Ke scinsko, 


P. M. Swaim, 


J.M. Maxwell, 
(2 MiamilInd.) E, Bal cock, 
Towa, 
Lee, E 
Davis, 


Muscatine, A. G. Eberhart, 


Gunn, 


J.M Seay, 


KENTUCKY. 


A. W. Meacham, 


(Wal't st ch.) W. W. Everts, 
Anderson, Li. Gritton, 


MAINE. 


Waldo, D. Farnham, 
Oxford, L. C 
Hancock, 


- Stevens, 


8. Macomb r. 


alls, Lincoln, 


MARYLAND, 
(ist ch ») 
(7th ch.) R Fuller, 


ne luding former reports, 


Administrators. No 


J. H.Campbell, 


J,.W.M. Williams, ‘ 


», Middl sex, 


Springfield, 
N. Uxbridge, 
Charlestown, 
Chelsea, 
Waltham, 


Manchester, 


Hamilton &q. 


Binghampton 


Tarrytown, 


Mt.Le banon, 


Freder 
Monroey ille, 


Oregon Ter.,, 


Stone Creek, 


PI 


Marshall, 


Richmond, 


Ranvroon, 
Prome, 
Toungoo, 


Torat, 


ickst’n, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Counties. Administrators. 


A. M. Averell, 
-d ch A. F. Spalding: 
Essex, W. H. Eaton, 
Hawden, G, B. Ide, 
Worcester, J. M. Chick, 
Middlesex, TH. Hutchins, 
Suffolk, J. P. Mason, , | 
Middlesex, M. L. Beckford, + 
Essex, G. F. Danforth, 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Imes, 
New JERSEY. 
Wm. Paulin, 
New YORK. 
Broome. 8. M. Stimson, 
Westchester, 
Nonta CAROLINA. 
Rutherford, 


UHI0. 


SF oS ee FO Oe ae 


Knox, E. D. Thomas, 
E. B. Turner, 
OneaGon. 
(In 1 year,) 


PENNSYLVANIA, " 
Huntingdon, J.B Williams, ’ 
(5th ch N.B. Baldwin, * 4 
(10th ch.) Jos. H. Kennard, | 

Sourn Car LINA,. 
Greenville, Rh, Furman, 

Texas. 


Harrison G. Tucker, 


Russell, 

Halifax, D. W. Scott, 
King & Queen, 

King William, W. 8S. Bricg®, 
A. Thomas, 


— 


Amherst, 


Foreign BAPTIsms. 
Burmah, L. Ingalls 
J. M, Ilaswell, 


i 

| 

| 

F. Mason, 


THE MONTHLY 


Churches Constituted. 


Names, Where. When. Memb. 
Aberdeen, Ark. Mar.18, 7 
Greenville, Bureau, IL, May 20. 
Mt. Lebanon, Rutherford, N.C., 66. 27, 
Bridgton, Park, Ia, June 3, 42 
Salt Fork, Vermillion, Tl., a 
Wawkon, Alamakee, Io., - 
Zion, (col. ch.) New Haven, Conn., F 7; 
Buckhorn, Hertford, N.C, U1, 
Washington, (4th ch.) D.C., o'r 
Olive Branch, Vermillion, IIL, “ 16, 
srooklyn,N.Y. (Bushwick, Av.,) “16, 
Enon, Smith, Tenn., “« 30, 
Brooklyn, (Atlantic st..) N.Y. July 9, 
Weto Church Edifices. 
Where. When. Cost. 


Henderson, Jefferson, N. Y., Feb. 22, $3000 


Trespalacias, Matagorda, Tex., May 28, 


Waltham, Me., “« 30, 
Busti, Chatauque. N.Y., June 1, 1300 
Jangor, (2d ch.,) Mes “ 15, 13000 
Caton, Steuben, N. Y. “27, 
Yaphank, Suffolk, N. Y., July 4, 
Madison Sq. (chap..) Balt. Md., “ %, 
Phoenixville, Chester, Pa, “ 16, 6500 


Heaths of Baptist Ministers, 


Names. Residences. 


Time. Age. 
W. Williams, Wilson co.,Tenn., Feb. 16, 61 
N.E. Woodruff, Bankston, Miss., Mar. 21, 465 
C.R. Kellam, Franklin co, Ark., Apr. 6, 45 
May 17, 40 


W. Balderson, Rappahannock, Va. “ 26, 78 


John Halsted, Aurora, N. Y., 


W. Jackson, Chambers co., Ala., 


June l4, 75 
II.D.F.Roberts,Society Ridge, Miss, “ 17, 64 
Henry Leach, Smithfield, Me., “ 28 67 


E.G.Perry, Franklindale, N.Y.,July 6, 55 


Winisters Deposed, 
8. R. Herrick, 


E. T. Lamb, 


Peterboro’, N. H, June 8 


Pike co., Mo, June 3 


Ministers Rec'd from other Denomin’s. 
Whe re. 


W.B Carson, Pres) y'n, Coosawhatchie, S.C. 


Names. 


From what Body. 


| 


| 
} 
| 
} 


ss :COCOC—E a m ‘ 
" 
Dal 
: 
ORF 
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Names. 


Ordinations. 


Where. When. 


M. W. Sams, Smyrna, §. C., Feb. 5 | 
FP. M. Logue, Friendship, Tenn., Apr. ©0 ; 
Wm.T. Wright, Prairie Lea, Texas, May 14 
W. W. Bolls, Warren co., Miss., “ 44 

Cc. B. Kendal, Montpelier, 0., “« 27 

A. Beard, Centre Point, Tenn., “ 97 

W. H. Barnes, Pittsburg, Pa., Jun. 6 

W. B. Carson, Coosawhatchie, S.C, “« 10 

J.J. Bullington, Talladega co., Ala,, ‘“ 4] 

G. Tillinghast, Exeter, R. I., “415 

Orlando Mack, Northampton, 0O., “« 15 

Fdwin Beardsley, Fishkill, N. Y., Sore 

A. B. Degroat, Prattsburg, N. Y., “i 

J. W. Bolster, Kalida, 0., “ 328 

Clerienl Remobals and Settlements, 
Names. Whence. Where. 

Adams, J. Q. Caldwell, Keyport; N. J. 

Baker, C. L. Bernardston, N.Prescott, Mass 

Barlow, J. L. Humphreyville, Ct. 

Bennett, 0, McGrawville, Walesville. 

Bill, G. B. Moriah, N.Y. Williamantice,Ct. }! 
Bloomer, J. Cherry Valley, Jefferson, 0. ) 
Bowles, A. G. Glen’s Falls, Canadaigua,N.Y | 
srayton, G. F. Door Village, Byron, Ia. 
Curtiss, A. 8. Westmoreland, Belleville, N.Y, He: 
Eakin, E. B. Lafayette Spg., Cherry @k., Miss. " 
Everitt, Wm. Warren, Pa. Hector, N. Y. 
Farnham, F.L. Cushing, St. George, Me, 
Gibbs, B. B. Natchez, Miss., N. Norwich, N.Y. , 
Gibson, A, E.Greene,N.Y., Hudson, Wis. 1 

i* 


Greer, T. Y. Versailles, Wheatland, Mo. 


Gregory, T. Richville, N.Y., Lee, Ll. 
Griffiths, J. T. 


Hall, A. 


esos = 


Milwaukie, Wis., Du Buque, Jo. 


Georgetown, joonville, N. Y. 


Harris, J. Climax, Mich. 


Hill, J. N. Dover, Albany, N. Y, 
Holmes, J 8. 


House, A. H. 


Watertown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mason, N. H., Pasumpsic, Vt. 


Jackson, A. New York, Oyster Bay, L. I. 


Johnson, J, Beech Branch,Ga., Grimesville, Tex 


Jones, Wm. Vestal Cen., N.Y. 


Leach, 8. Honesdale, Pittston, Pa. 


Leavensworth,H, Warsaw, Darien City, N.Y. 
Lerned, J.H. Srentwood,N.1. Cambridge,Mass. 
Low, A. D. Prairie DuChien, Wis. 


Lucas, E. Middletown, N.Y. 
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Marriott, J.B. Carlton, Ashford, Ct. 
Mason, 8.G. 
McLelland, J. B. Louisville, 
Meacham, A. W. Fruit Till, 
Miller, E. L. 
Morton, Z. 
Mosher, H. G. 
Page, 8. B, 
Park, J. T. 8, 
Parshall, R. T. 


Persons, R. Jr. 


Petersburg, Va. 

Macon, Miss. 
Bellview, Ky. 
Attica, Ia. 

W. Gardiner, Me. 
W.Somerset,N.Y 
Ohio City. 0. 


Helicon, Ala. 


Alfred, 


Norwalk, 
Olustee, 
Sloausville, N.Y. 
Henderson, N.Y. 
Cumberlapd,Md. Washington,D.0, 
Pilatka, Fla. 


Price, 8. W. 
Sams, M. W. Grahamville.8.C. 


Sanders, EK, T. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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| Schofield, E, 
| Scott, 0. 


| Wheeler, B. 


| Wisner, W. G. Jonesville, 
| Wood, J. H. 


| 
t 


Danby, Pavillion, Tl. 
Mallett Cr’k, 0. 


Davenport, Io. 


Hastings, Mich. 
Slade, T. 
Smith, P. A. Belton, Texas. 
Ellery Cen., N.Y. 
Clinton, Mich. 
Caldwell, N. J. 
Upland, Pa. 
Rocky Mount. La. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Milford, Mich. 


Arkansas, 
Varnum, G. W. 
Wade, [I.M. Vienna, N. Y., 
Wilder, Wm. 
Winham, A. 
Winston, M. 


New Britain, 
Pineville, 
New York, 


Cuttingville, Vt 
Norwich, N. Y. 
Ticonderoga, N.Y: 


Jamaica, 
Wright, L. 
Wright, Steph. Whiting, Vt., 


Fayetteville, 


Gasoriutional Rerord. 


RETURNS OF 1853. 


TEXAS, 
Cha. O.M’s Bap. Tot. 


Associations, 
Bethlehem, 
Central, 
Cherokee, 
Colorado, 
TEastern, 
Elm Fork, 
Judson, 

Red River, 
Sabine, 

Soda Lake, 
Siste® Grove, 
Trinity River, 
Union, 29 21 


203 119 602 7006 


From the above items we gather the fol- 
lowing facts, viz., Associations, 13 ; Churches, 
203 ; Ordained Ministers, 119 : Licentiates, 
14; Whole numberof Communicants, 7006. 
' Rey. J. W. D. Creath, to whom we are 
indebted for some of these statistics, says :— 

“Tf we add one-fifth to the number of 
Churches not represented in the Minutes, 
and for new Churches organized in the See- 
tions of the above bodies, we have Churches 
in all, 240. Add one-fifth to the number 
of Communiecants for Churches newly or- 
ganized, and those ready to go into a con- 
stitution, and we have, 8400. Add also 
one-sixth for Ministers who have recently 
Minutiae gan’ tore oi mentioned in the 
Total, ib ~ We have, 140 ; Licentiates, 14; 

“There are 
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three anti-Mission Associations 

ari t . i 4 

oon ae forty or fifty Churches, and some 

‘sand Aembers—which will make 

in all over ten thousand Communieants in 

the Baptist Churches in Texas, which agrees 
with a former communication. to you - 


| 


| 
| 


OHIO. 

Che, O.M’s Bap. Tot 

42 538 

17-493 

103 1089 

90 ©1189 

50 «979 

979 


Associations, 
Auglaize 
Cesar’s Creek, 
Cleveland, 
Columbus, 
*Coshoeton, 

E. Fork Little Miami, 
*Geauga, 
Grand River, 
Huron, 
Lorain, 

Mad River, 
Maumee, 
Meigs Creek, 
Miami, 
Mohecan, 
Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, 

* Portage, 
Salem, 
TScioto, 
TSeneca, 
Straight Creek, 
Trumbull, 
Upper Miami, (No Minutes,) 
Wills Creek, 21 
Wooster, 16 

Zoar, 21 


434 275 1987 24196 


f1S51. 


Tora, 


#1852. 


ee 


' 
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he Cross of Christ. 


< 


iif 

u 
[TS THREEFOLD RELATION. 

ype } is no object in the world so 


contemptible and so glorious—so 


repulsive and so attractive—so little re- 
garded and so inestimable—so neglect- 


ed and so momentous, as the cross of 


Christ. Most contemptible as the in- 
strument of punishment for the worst 
of criminals; most glorious as the 
means of the Redeemer accomplishing 
his great mission ; most repulsive to the 
self-righteous, the carnally wise, the 
proud; most attractive to humble, be- 
lieving penitents; most worthless to 
the creatures of time and sense, the 
rich in their own eyes; most inestima- 
ble to those feeling their spiritual pov- 
erty; most neglected by the world; 
most momentous as the world’s life. 
To the Jew it is a stumbling-block, to 
the Greek foolishness ; but to every one 
that believes it is the power of God un- 
to salvation. Surely, then, if there is 
a subject which demands the considera- 
tion of mankind, this is that subject. 

I. Tne Cross or Curist IN RELA- 
Trion TO GOD. 

It displays God’s highest wisdom.— 
Christ crucified is said in the sacred 


oracles to be the wisdom of God. It is | 


the very consummation, the perfection 
of infinite wisdom. If true wisdom 
consists in employing the best means to 
accomplish the best end, we have it 
here. If we reflect on the end for 
which Christ was crucified, we shall 
perceive it to be the best. Thatend is 
80 to develop the attributes of God as 
No. 9--17 


that his rational creatures may discern 
his excellence, and yield him the glory 
due unto his name. A better end there 
cannot be. Itisthe highest. Then, if 
we examine the means by which this 
end is effected, we shall see that Christ 


| erdetted'is the best. We cannot con- 


ceive of better. In the cross may be 
seen one ray of Him, who is light shed 
forth, which gives a beautiful tinge to 
all the other rays emanating from Him, 
—merey so manifested as to cast a 
lustre over the rest of the Divine per- 
fections—the exhibition at once and in 
exquisite harmony of the natural and 
moral attributes of Jehovah—pardon, 
sanctification, and life, for guilty, pol- 
luted, ruined man—influences fitted to 
subdue the hostile spirit of the sinner, 
humble his pride, lay him low in the 
dust of self-abasement, soften his ob- 
durate heart, bring him to repentance, 
inspire him with love to God, and lead 
him to respect and obey the law, which 
before he despised and trampled under 
his fee-—Satan and his emissaries de- 
feated, the death-blow they aimed at 
Jesus proving their own overthrow, the 
means of man’s deliverance, and the 
death of death. Here then is there 
not the exhibition of the profoundest 
wisdom ? 

It opens up the way for the most qlo- 
rious display of God’s power.—Christ 
crucified, or the preaching of the cross, 
the apostle terms the power of God. It 
isa matchless manifestation, the very 
concentration of Almighty power, The 
splicting of rocks, the removal of moun- 
tains from their base, the shaking of 


=n 
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the earth to its centre, the speaking of 
worlds into existence, invested with 
Jaws for their regulation, and the de- 
struction of others, are not sych displays 
of Divine power as the cross of C 
a hl 

lo create a world r 
potency ; 


hrist. 
quires stupendous 
but to recover 
world requires much 1 
potency. 


an apostate 
nore stupendous 
It was far easier to produce 
man than to redeem him—to form man 
a loving, obedient creature, than to 
render rebellious man such—to er ate 
man holy than to free him from guilt 
and pollution—to make man a child of 
God and an heir of heaven, than to 
cause man, a child of the devil and an 
heir of hell, to become a child of God 
and an heir of heaven. “ Let,” said 
Jehovah, “light be, and light was ;’”’ he 
spake and worlds sprang into eine; 
he commanded, and they stood fast; 
but when he wished to ransom fallen 
man, he had to put aside his glory, 
stoop from heaven to earth, assume and 
unite humanity with Divinity, live the 
law among those who were wilfully 
violating it, and present himself an 
offering for sin by agonizing in the 
garden, and laying down his own soul. 
To give existence to worlds he only 
had to exert his energetic word: but 
to give life to a perishing world he 
had to withdraw the symbols, or out- 
ward expressions of his majesty and 
glory, to take upon him all the attri- 
butes of man and the condition of a 
servant, and be obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross, Though 
the Jews said tauntingly they said 
rightly, ‘he saved others, himself | 
cannot save.” 


‘o 
For would he rescae the 
sinner from ruin he could not rele: 
himself from the accursed tree. 

the cross affords God a power 
man and di vil he could noi 
Ppossess.— Tt enables 


ise 
Then 
orer 
otherwise 
him to change 


men from enemies to frien: 


vial : is—from a 
e of ignorance, guilt, and pollution, 


ins, “A knowledge, pardon, and holi- 
h ~ 8M subjection to everlasting 
shame : 

» Contempt, and misery, to the 
possession of endless ' 


honour, ¢@ 
. com- 
mendation, and fp ‘ 


licity, It empowers 
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him to defeat the designs of Satan—to 
foil him with his own weapons—to 
drive him from his usurped throne in 
the heart of man—to seize the prey out 
of his mouth—to overthrow his king- 
dom on the earth, and rear for himself 
a kingdom out of the materials—and to 
heap upon him the woe and infamy he 
thought to bring on man, and the dis- 
honour he intended to pour upon his 
Creator. 

It presents God’s justi e in ils most 
awful asper t—Who can think of the 
worth of Christ’s character, the dignity 
of his person, the close and en learing 
ties between him and God, and the 
cross he had to endure on taking the 
transgressor’s place, without being con- 
strained to exclaim, How awful is Di- 
vine justice! Such a death borne by 
such a person, and on such an account, 
clothes the equity of God with a ma- 


jesty, & sacredness, not to be gained 


even by the everlasting punishment of 
the whole human race, and calculated 
to strike the very arch-fiend with the 
greatest alarm, and the mightiest angel 
with the most profound reverence. If 
the justice of heaven would ever relent 
and waive its claims. it certainly would 
have done so when the sinner’s Judge, 
the eoequal with the Father, presented 
But did it? 
When the Lord of Hosts cried, ‘Awake, 
O sword, against my shepherd and 


himself as his substitute. 


agains®the man that is my fellow, and 
did it 
Did it not awake and sheathe it- 
If, then, it 


smite the shepherd,”’ slumber 


on { 
self in his very vitals? 
shrunk not from ex icting its deman Is 
from the Judge himself on his ——— 
ing the criminal’s surety, must not 1s 
rights be inviolable, and does not the 
Judge, willingly satisfying them in the 
manner he did, invest it with the high- 
est sanctity—a sanctity the offender . 
death could not have conferred! 5in- 
ner, weigh well this. If the Son of 
God escaped not when he stood in ier’ 
room, how will you escape if you avail 
not yourself of what he has done on 
your behalf? 


. . . | “4 
him, how will it spare you should you 


If justice spared not 
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appear at the bar of God in your ini- 
quities? Verily, if there is everything 
in the cross of Christ to prove the 
boundless mercy of the Almighty, and 
to inspire the penitent and believing 
with a blessed hope, there is everything 
in that cross to demonstrate the strict- 
ness of his equity, and to fill the obdu- 
rate and faithless with black despair. 
It sets Sorth God’s mercy in the most 
amiable form.—Christ crucified pre- 
pares the way for the exercise of mercy 
not towards afflicted but guilty crea- 
tures. The death of our Lord, it is 
true, furnishes means for the support, 
relief, and deliverance of creatures in 
distress; but its main intention is to 
provide for the pardon of rebels—the 
salvation of those who deserve to per- 
ish. Then this is accomplished, not 
at the expense of justice, or by making 
void the law, but so as to satisfy the 


demands of the one and the claims of | 


the other. A sovereign, when he for- 
gives a criminal, does so without com- 
pensating either. At the sacrifice of 
the principles of both, he shows mercy. 
Not so here. Such is the respect paid 
to the requirements of justice and law 
by the Lord of Glory dying, that God 
can, without infringing in the least on 
the rights of either, extend mercy to 
the worst of offenders, ‘Ile can be 
just, and the justifier of the sinner who 
believeth in Jesus,” 

It exhibits the attributes of God to 
perfection and in harmony at once.— 
Here may be seen the wise Governor, 
the just Judge, and the merciful Father 
—mercy and truth meeting together, 
righteousness and peace embracing each 
other—infinite wisdom, spotless justice, 
and boundless mercy shining in all 
their perfection, and so mingling their 
beams as not to eclipse, but to add to 
one another’s brilliancy. Where else is 
to be obtained such a light as this? 
What other object affords so glorious 
& view of the Divine perfections at 
Once? Does earth, heaven, or hell? 
In the two latter, there are striking 


manifestations of God’s equity in the | 


rewards and punishments they respec- 
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tively yield to the obedient and dis- 
obedient angels; and in the former, 
there are some faint indications of his 
lenity in the herbs ; the skill and self- 
r storing power of the hody which ad- 
minister relief and health to those who 
have brought on disease through pursu- 
ing a vicious course ; but in not anv one 
of them, or in all taken together, have we 
so exquisite and harmonious a display 
of Jehovah’s attributes as in the cross of 
Christ. Well, then, might the celestial 
inhabitants desire to look intently into 
the wondrous plan of redemption! Yea, 
the cross of Christ will not only be the 
constant theme of the everlasting song 
of the redeemed, but attract the rever- 
ential gaze, and excite the wonder, ad- 
miration, and praise of the whole of the 
heavenly hosts throughout the countless 
ages of eternity. 

II. Tur Cross or Crist IN RELA- 
TION TO HIMSELF, 

The cross was té him a@ source of in- 
describable distress.—The crucifixion, 
with the whole of its introductory and 
attendant evils, was fitted to fill the 
spirit of the blessed Redeemer with 
overwhelming anguish, and, from his 
conduct, undoubtedly did. Added to 
this must be that which would spring 
from its being previously known to him. 
Not a few have to pass through great 
troubles; but they are not aware be- 
forehand that they have. Hence, they 
are preserved from all that anxiety, 
fear, and misery which arise from anti- 
cipating them, and which would, in 
most instances, be worse’ than the 
troubles themselves, as the anticipation 
generally far exceeds the realization in 


regard either to good or evil. 
“ Man feels a thousand deaths in fearing one.” 


Unlike all others, Christ was ex- 
pressly born to endure inconceivajle 
sufferings, and knew he was. He not 
only had to sustain, but to expect them 
—not only to bear the cross in reality 
at the termination of his career, but to 
bear the cross in anticipation from the 
beginning of it. This deeply affected 
him, and increasingly 8) as the time 


a 
ae eg 
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approximated. Soon after he had com- 
menced his ministry, he discovered he 
was perfectly conscious of what awaited 
him, and looked forward with extreme 
solicitude to the awful and important 
crisis. “I have,” he remarked, “a bap- 
tism to be baptized with, and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished.” So 
uppermost was it in his thoughts that, 
whenever a favourable opportunity oc- 
curred, he referred to it in his private 
and public discourses. On one of those 
vecasions he seemed to have so vivid a 
view of it, that the words burst from 
his lips, “* Now is my soul troubled, and 
what shall I say? Father, save me 
from this hour! but for this cause came 
I unto this hour”? When entering the 
garden, perceiving, as he did at that 
moment, the agonies and conflicts of 
Gethsemane, the traitorous conduct of 
one, the denial of another, the unfaith- 
fulness of the rest, the unfair trial, the 
cruel mockings and scourgings in the 
Judgment hall, the shame and insult 
connected with dying publicly as a 
malefactor, the pain of being crucified, 
and the hidings of his Father’s face while 
in these afflictive cireumstances, “ he 
began to be sore amazed, and to be very 
heavy,” and said to the three disciples 
he took with him, “ my soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful, even unto death.’ The 
greatest dejection, the most fearful con- 
sternation, the deepest horror of mind, 
and the most violent distress, appre- 
hended and completely hemmed him 
in. Then it was that the world’s grief, 
Satan’s assaults, and God’s just dis- 
pleasure against guilty man, met upon 
his devoted head. But who can mea- 
sure the heightsand depths, and lengths 
and breadths, of his sufferings? Be- 
hold, and see if there be any sorrow like 
unto his sorrow ! 

dt shows the regard He has for his 
Father’ claims.— If Chris 
towards the 
wards God ; 
mankind jn th 
thizes with Je 
if he was pre 
of sinners, he 


t’s heart beats 
sons of men, it beats to- 
if he sympathizes with 
leir miseries, he sympa- 
hovah under his injuries ; 


pared to meet the wants 
Was prepared to meet the 


wants of the Almighty; if the cross he 
bore isan exemplification of his bound- 
less compassion for rebels, it is an ex- 
emplification of his boundless respect 
for the claims of the moral Governor of 
the universe; if he died that those who 
deserve to perish might live, he died 
that Deity’s demands might be so en- 
tirely satisfied, as that in their very 
redemption his attributes might be ex- 
hibited to such perfection, and in such 
harmony, as to redound to his glory. 
The course he pursued, and the manner 
in which he ended it, prove, that while 
he felt the profoundest concern for the 
welfare of man, he considered the Crea- 
tor had a right to be obeyed by his 
rational creatures ; and the law he re- 
quired them to observe was holy, equit- 
able, and good, and just the law they 
ought to have, and that in becoming 
their surety he had no wish to set it 
aside, but was quite ready to obey it to 
the furthest extent, and to endure its 
curse, and did, 
may be inferred sufficient to convince 
the most gtinsaying of the high esti- 
mation in which Jesus held his Father’s 
requirements, 

It be speaks his love to man.—W hile 
Jesus assures us God loves us, and points 


From the preceding 


to himself as the expression of that love, 
he does not tell us in so many words 
that he loves us; but assumes our ne 
ture that we may be partakers of his 
nature; lL ecomes poor that we may be 
made rich ; encounters the arch-foe that 
we may be delivered out of his hands; 
humbles himself that we may be eX- 
alted; submits to be houseless and 
homeless that we may have a mansion 
and a home; sustains Jehovah’s just dis- 
pleasure that we may enjoy his favour ; 
weeps that we may rejoice ; receives 
the traitor’s kiss that we may experi 
ence the Father’s embrace; allows him- 
self to be condemned at Pilate’s bar 
that we may be acquitted at God’s tri- 
bunal; suffers disownment and deser- 
tion that we may be owned and be- 
friended ; wears the crown of thorns, 
has on the purple robe, and bears the 
mock sceptre, that we may wear the 


a ee ee ee oe ee ee 
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crown of glory, be clothed in the white 
robe, and bear the palm of victory; 
bows to reproach and shame that we 
may be commended and honoured ; per- 
inits his name to be cast out as evil that 
ours may be had in everlasting remem- 
brance ; dies an accursed death that we 
may have a felicitous life—and leaves 
us to conclude whether or not he loves 
us. He does not love in word, neither in 
tongue; but in deed and in truth. With 
him love is not a mere profession. It 
led to the most wondrous sacrifices on 
behalf of its object—sacrifices which 
have no parallel. 
think of his stooping from heaven to 
earth, laying aside his glory, and tak- 
ing the form of a servant—accompany 
him through bis public and private life, 
and observe his devotions and tempta- 


You who doubt this, 


tions, his miracles and instructions, the 
reception they met with from the people 
and his disciples, and the way he acted— 
go with him to the passover, and notice 
his sympathies for the disconsolate 


eleven, and forbearance of their igno- 


rance and waywardness, his solemn 
warning to one, apprisal of another of 
his danger, and encouragement to the 
rest, the things he taught them by 
word and example, and his intercessions 
for them and those who should believe 
on his name through their instrumen- 
tality—follow him to the garden, and 
mark his overwhelming anguish, his 
agony, his bloody sweat, his prayers 
and supplications, with strong crying 
and tears, his deep solicitude for those 
with him, his betrayal, hisapprehension, 
his being forsaken of the apostles—pro- 
ceed with him to the judgment-hall, 
and witness the false charges brought 
against him, the impatient, incessant, 
and peremptory ery for his crucifixion, 
his offering nothing in his own defence, 
his condemnation, the thorny crown 
pressed on bis sacred brow, his back 
smitten with the scourge, the gross in- 
sults poured upon him, and his being 
nailed to the tree—stand by the cross, 
and note the scoffs of the populace, and 
of the two in the like circumstances, 
the pardon he bestows on one, his 
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mourning the loss of his Father’s pres- 
ence, the care he manifests for his mo- 
ther, his entreaty for his murderers, 
and the manner in which he expires ; 
and remember all this he endured fur 
us while we were yet enemies, and see 
if ever there was such love as his! 

It yields Him the most precious return. 
—It secures to him the desire of his 
heart, the redemption of a number 
which no man can number, from every 
nation, kindred, people, and tongue, 
and the promotion of his Father’s glory 
—the exquisite pleasure resulting from 
seeing them saved and the felicity they 
enjoy—the constant gracious feelings 
of their renewed nature and their per- 
petual praises—the eternal gratitude, 
love, and adorations of the heavenly 
hosts for his amazing sacrifices for the 
recovery of the lost—the highest ap- 
probation of his own mind—and the 
unqualified commendation of God. In- 
deed, it is impossible to entirely know 
the character and extent of the joy and 
the honour that will ever accrue to him 
from the cross. 

III. Tue Cross or Carist IN RELA- 
TION TO Man, 

It commends God to man.—God is the 
embodiment of every excellence in per- 
fection. Self-existence, immutability, 


omnipresence, almightiness, omnisci-. 


ence, rectitude, justice, veracity, good- 
ness, mercy, and wisdom, are his. In 
him is no darkness at all—no intelleet- 
ual darkness—no moral darkness—no 
spiritual darkness—-no darkness of 
death. He is replete with beauty, and 
altogether lovely. So overflowing with 
all good is he that he is continually 
ealling myriads of creatures of various 
kinds into being to share in his happi- 
ness. Numerous as are the products of 
his hands, each bears the impress of con- 
summate skill, benevolence, purity, and 
grace. From what may be seen in his 
works, there is everything to attract 
mankind to him and to cause them 
_ardently to long to enjoy his fayour. 
Yet sin has so jaundiced the eye and 
warped the judgment, that he is taken 
to be “a hard master rea] ing where he 


AMERICAN 
has not sown, and gathering where he 
has not strewed.” The cross, however, 
presents him in an aspect calculated to 
give the very opposite view. It shows 
that so far from wishing to exact more 
than his due, he was ready to forego his 
rights, as far as regards requiring them 
from sinners themselves, and even to 
furnish at immense sacrifice One who 
would satisfy his claims for them, and 
be able and willing to save them from 
the evils to which they were deservedly 
exposed, 

It makes man displeased with himself. 
—In proportion as the cross raises God 
in the estimation of men, it sinks men 
in their own estimation. No 
ean be pleased with Jehovah without 
being displeased witb himself. He can- 
not perceive the excellency and loveli- 
ness of the Divine character without 
being struck with the turpitude and 
hatefulness of his 


person 


own. He cannot 
consider the Lord’s gracious dealings 
towards him without remembering his 
ungracious dealings towards the Lord. 
Like Job he is led to exclaim, “ Behold, 
Iam vile.” ‘TI have heard of thee by 
the hearing of the ear; ’ 
eye seeth thee. 
myself.” 


but now mine 
Wherefore I abhor 


It renders man conirite.—There is a 
power in the dying love of Jesus none 
can withstand. It melts the icy heart— 
changes the heart of stone into a heart 
of flesh—smites the rocky heart, and 
the waters of repentance gush forth. 
**And they shall look upon me whom 
they have pierced, and they shall mourn 
for him, as one mourneth for his onlv 
s0n, and shall be in bitterness for him, 
8 One that is in bitterness for his first- 


%) 2 | . 
“ye Bilney, an English reformer of 
the ' 


sixteenth century, was prevailed on 
to recant on the ground he would con- 
vert more by living than by 
martyr’s death, n 


dying the 
* He returned to Cam- 
by remorse; his friends 
round him by night 


bridge tormented 
in Vain crowded 
and by day; the 
and 
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he could neither eat nor drink. At 
length an heavenly and unexpected 
light dawned in the heart of the fallen 
disciple; a witness whom he had vexed 
—the Holy Spirit—spoke once more 10 
his heart. Bilney fell at the foot of the 
eross, shedding floods of tears, and there 
he found peace. But the more God 
comforted him, the greater appeared 
his crime. Only one thought p ssessed 
him, that of giving his life for the 
truth. He had shrunk from before the 
burning pile; its flames must now con- 
sume him.” Nothing so effectually 
brings the wicked to repent as a sight 
of Christ crucified. It overcomes all 
opposition, slays the enmity of the cat 
nal mind, and produces in the most ob- 
durate and insensible a broken and ® 
contrite spirit. 

It frees man From the burden of sin. 
—To the awakened, sin is a burden— 
an intolerable burden. It is as lead at 
the heart, or as a burning coal in the 
breast. Such is its pressure on the 
mind, that they know not what to do. 
The arrows of conviction pierce the 
soul, and cause pain not to be equalled, 
No wound is 8° 
deep as that inflicted by the sword of 
the Spirit—the word of God. Of this 
the bitter tears of Peter, the despairing 
ery of the multitude on the day of 
Pentecost, the inability of Saul of Tar- 
sus to eat or drink for three dafs after 
Shrist had met with him in the way to 
Damascus, the alarm and agitation © 
Felix under the reasoning of de the 
1ris- 


much less surpassed. 


first stages of the experience of C 
tians generally, and the attempts of 
many to effect. self-destruction, supply 
abundant proof. Gay society, light 
reading, amusements, pleasures, re- 
course to excesses, the observance 0 
rites and ceremonies, the afflicting - 
the body, or anything else of mans 
devising, can convey no permanent 
relief. All sorts of means—means, 1 
many instances, extremely repulsive 
and grievous to flesh and blood—have 
been had recourse to, but without suc- 
cess. The instant, however, ® glimpse 
of Christ crucified, “the Lamb of God 
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which away the sin of the 


taketh ; 

world,” has been obtained, the burden 
has been lost, fear has given place to a 
peace which passeth understanding, and 
sorrow to a joy unspeakable, The Phi- 
lippian jailor, the eunuch, those pricked 
in their heart under the preaching of 
the apostle, and, indeed, every true 
believer, are striking illustrations. It 
is at the cross, and only there, sinners 
can get rid of their load of guilt, and 
realize peace with God. 


li de live rs man Srom the dominion of 


sin.—Jesus not merely saves from the 
punishment, but from the thraldom of 
iniquity. By his sacrificial death he 
atones for our trespasses, secures grace 
to enable us to purify ourselves from 
all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, and 
to perfect holiness in the fear of God, 
and supplies us with such motives ag 
will prompt the effort necessary for the 
obtaining of forgiveness and the attain- 
sanctification. Blood flowed 
from his wounds for the expiation of 


ment of 


our crimes, water ran out of his side 
for the cleansing of us from pollution, 
and incentives arise from his vicarious 
sacrifice to urge us to labour to realize 
the one and to attain the other. While 
the cross makes way for the remission 
of offences, and for the communication 
of the aid of the Holy Ghost to 
in effecting deliverance from its power, 


ASSist 


it evinces the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin, indicates the impossibility of escape 
jt foundin transgression, presents a sur- 
passingly amazing proof of the strength 
of Divine love, holds out invaluable 
blessings, and inspires with a most po- 
tent love, and thus stirs us up to exer 
cise that faith in Christ which insures 
our pardon, and so to seek and follow 
the gracious influences of the Spirit as 
to become holy. Are instances called 
for? Turn to the biography of a Saul, 
a Newton, a Bunyan, & Williams, or to 
the past and present ¢ mduct of many 
in our churches. 

It gives man life.—The expiation of 
Christ is the vitality of sinners. Had 
he not died, they must. Through pour- 
ing out his soul unto death, he is ena- 
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bled to quicken the dead in trespasses 
and sins, to reanimate all that are in 
their graves, and to rescue man from 
hell—the second death; and where a 
sight of the cross is gained, the soul 
springs from the des 


ith of sin into spir- 
itual existence; 


: the body, though ulti- 
mately sown in corruption, in dishonor, 
and in weakness, will come forth in in- 
corruption, in glory and in power, and 
both will be reunited and raised to 
eternal life. “I am,” says the Re- 
deemer, ‘the resurrection and the life: 
he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.” 

li ratses 


clothes men with shame and everlasting 


man to glory.—Iniquity 
contempt. The cross loads them with 
bonour and unceasing praise. The one 
5 ft 
sinks them to the lowest depths of in- 
famy and disgrace; the other raises 
them to the highest pinnacle of excel- 
lence and glory. How has the former 


even here di orn led s me, and the latter 


elevated them! Of this each can easily 
supply himself with apt examples, A 
glimpse of Christ crucified never fails to 
exalt the most abandoned, now as well 
asin eternity. Through the Messiah 
having borne the ignominy of the cross, 
every one who will only have faith in 
him may and will share in his ineffable 
and unfading glory. 


In conclusion, 

L.—If such be the effect of the Cross, 
should it not be the constant theme of the 
Christian teacher ? 


attract and 
please, but it will not meet the wants 


Other preaching may 
of man, much less prove successful, 
Only so far as Christ is set forth cruci- 
fied will the pe} le be enlightened, re- 
novated, and saved, and God glorified, 
Let those who are disposed to question 
this attend the ministry of the moral 
essayists and that of the gospel preach- 
ers, and they will soon see sufficient to 
“ And lL, if I be 
lifted up from the earth,” said the Lord, 


oe 


scatter every doubt. 


wil] draw all men unto me.” 


25 


it 
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2.—eader, what influence has the 
Cross on you ? 

Has it exalted God and sunk self in 
your estimation, caused you to be 
humble and contrite, reconciled God to 
you and you to God, freed you from the 
guilt and dominion of sin, filled you 
with peace and Joy, inspired the hope 
of perpetual felicity and eternal glory, 
and led you to pray and labour for the 
salvation of those out of the way? Or 
has it had no effecton you? If it has, 
you are truly blessed, and should re- 
joice and be exceedingly glad ; if it bas 
not, you are in a perilous state, and 
should tremble for yourselves, and in- 
Stantly flee to the Redeemer.—Evan. Ma. 


Chutth Beutilation. 
BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 
OF NANTUCKET, MASS. 

HAT improvements in the construe- 

tion of our Church edifices have 
not kept pace with the progress of the 
age in relation to architecture, and in 
other departments of the arts, cannot 
be questioned, In the arrangements 
of our various other public buildings, 
there has been a progress within the 
last few years, an application of the 
principles developed by scientific re- 
search, nearly or quite corresponding 
with the general advancement of the 
present century. There is no sufi- 
cient reason for this difference, this 
almost utter neglect of external rela- 
tions and physical causes, as seen by 
an examination of most of our Church 
edifices, even those recently erected. 
Though the gospel had a divine origin, 
and is under the control of the “ King 
of Kings,” it should contend with no 
unfavorable circumstances, in addition 
to the natural obduracy of the 
heart, The conscience is sufficiently 
dormant under all circumstances and 
all audiences sufficie 


out the aid of exte 
mirably ¢ 


results, 


human 


ntly drowsy with- 
rnal conditions ad- 
aleulated to produce such 


sult et it not be supposed that 
this idea tends to 


: “ fatality,” or that 
the writer would 


substitute physical 
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causation for the appropriate office of 
the Holy Spirit,—far from it. It can- 
not, however, be denied that the body 
and mind sympathize, that certain 
physical conditions nearly or quite 
prevent its appropriate influence on 
the human heart. I need only refer to 
those causes which produce insanity, 
intoxication, or to many of the crani- 
ary diseases that manifestly destroy 
the equilibrium of the mind, in proof 
of the proposition. And even the im- 
pure air of most of our Churches and 
Conference rooms, may have a more 
intimate connection with the “ cold- 
ness” and “stupidity,” too extensively 
existing, than is usually supposed. 
God is the author of physical as well 
as moral law, and will not ordinarily 
grant full success to his cause when 


either are violated. It is absurd to 


Suppose that he will repeal or even 
suspend any of his laws, to accommo- 
date the freake or the ignorance of his 
children, however devout they may be. 
It is more than probable that there are 
more alarming evils connected with 
this disregard of physical conditions, 
than are apparent to ordinary ob- 
servers. Defective ventilation consti- 
tutes one of these, by no means the 
least disastrous in. its consequences. 
A reference to physiological principles 
and to facts will render this more ap- 
parent. An adult will render about 
60 feet of air unfit for respiration in 
one hour. Add to this the fact thata 
gas burner will destroy about as much 
oxygen as four adults, and that the 
exhalations from the skin sensibly 
vitiate the air, and we may form 4 
tolerably correct idea of the demand 
for the ingress of pure air, during the 
evening, when large audiences are as- 
sembled in unventilated rooms. In a 
vestry 50 feet in length and breadth, 
and 10 in height, where 625 persons 
would be accommodated, allowing each 
4 square feet, the whole volume of air 
would lose its yitality, and comse- 
quently become injurious, in the short 
space of half an hour, if lighted, and 
80 tight that fresh air could not be ad- 
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mitted. Many of our basement ves- 
tries, with walls of masonry, will admit 
but little, if any, fresh air, unless ven- 
tilated on scientific principles. And 
when we remember that many of these 
are not even 10 feet in height, and that 
each individual cannot have the four 
square feet allowed in the above esti- 
mate, when these are crowded, and 
that when ten per cent. of carbonic 
acid gas exists in any room its inhala- 
tion must prove fatal, the drowsiness, 
the headaches, the nausea of such close 
air will not be deemed remarkable 
occurrences. Again, it is not a little 
remarkable that persons who profess a 
tolerable regard for neatness, should be 
willing to inhale the putrid exhalations 
of all classes, even of those of doubtful 
physical purity—and such will fre- 
quently be found in such assemblies— 
theair positively saturated with particles 
of effete matter, to say nothing of those 
from persons whose systems are but 
general receptacles of the most putrid 
diseases; in an incipient state, all of 
which must enter into the circulation, 
to some extent, at least, of every one 
confined in the close atmosphere of an 
ill-ventilated room. Such persons can 
have but a vague idea of the impurity 
of the air thus inhaled, and of its ten- 
dency to induce and aggravate some of 
the most terrible diseasés to which hu- 
manity is subject. They know not 
that it is often impregnated with 
health-destroying effluvia, escaped from 
marked victims of death, or that, under 
these circumstances, the system is pe- 
culiarly fitted to receive the germs of 
putrid diseases. They know not that 
consumption, that giant disease of mo- 
dern times, in all of its forms and 
stages, is always aggravated and even 
induced by inhaling just such air as 
may be too often found in our churches, 
or that fearful pestilence, the cho- 
lera, finds its victims among those 
accustomed to breathe such putrid ex- 
halations. Their ignorance of these 
facts, however, will never avert the 
terrible consequences of this species of 
disobedience, 


At this age of the world, when ar- 
chitects understand, or may under- 
stand, the proper means of ventilating 
apartments, but little need be said in 
regard to the precise methods of secur- 
ing this desirable object. The great 
error is in regard to the amount of ven- 
tilation positively required. The flues 
should be ample in capacity, and suffi- 
cient to exhaust the entire volume of 
air of a crowded room, in an ordinary 
vestry, at least in the space of twenty 
minutes. In Churches where there is 
a volume of pure air above the audi- 
ence, its removal at longer periods, 
may be amply sufficient, but no such 
room is of sufficient capacity to need no 
ventilation, if occupied by an ordinary 
audience, for the space even of half an 
hour, Such air may be endured, and 
even produce no perceptible results, 
save drowsiness and “ lukewarmness,” 
but remote results are certain to follow. 
It is not sufficient merely to avoid 
pestiferous air, that which will produce 
immediate disastrous effects, while a 
bountiful Creator has supplied us with 
such a vast quantity of pure atmo- 
spere, encircling the earth fir more than 


Jorty miles. None of his children should 


be satisfied without an abundant sup- 
ply, and in its natural purity. 

It may also be added, that ventila- 
tors extending only to an upper apart- 
ment, however spacious, are by no 
means sufficient. There should be a 
free ingress of pure air, and as free an 
egress of the impure, which can only 
be effected by a direct communication 
with the external air, Its ingress can 
be secured from above, and in small 
quantities from below, with perfect 
safety. Indeed, few persons ever “take 
cold” simply from a “ draught of air,” 
though that may not be desirable. 
They are first prepared for such a re- 
sult, by the enervating tendency of a 
warm and ill-ventilated room, and then 
even a slight exposure completes the 
work already commenced ; while con- 
stant exposure seldom produces such 
“colds,” as experience amply testifies. 
Comparatively few colds are ever con- 
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tracted on leaving well-ventilated rooms, 
if they are not kept at too high a tem- 
perature. The danger, therefore, is in 
having too little rather than too much 
pure air, even though it may be cool. 
The writer is firmly of the opinion 
that attention to physical relations, 


will not only secure more health | 


among Church-goers, and perhaps in- 
crease their numbers, but positively 


increase religious devotion and devout | 


zeal, 


Vingraphiral Sketrhes. 
REY. CLARK CARR, 
OF NEW YORK. 


N a biographical sketch of this good 
man, and father in the ministry, it 


may be proper to say, he was born in | 


East Greenwich, R, 1., where he spent 
most oi his youthful days. In the 
vigor of manhood, he was brought 
under the power of Divine grace, into 


the Church of Christ; and soon, to the | 


consecrated work of the sacred minis- 
try. At this period, he resided in the 


town of South Durham, Greene co.; N. | 


Y. In 1811, be came into the wilder- 
ness of Western New York, and located 
in the town of Hamburg, a few miles 
from Buffalo, and become associated 
with the few members of a Baptist 
church—over which he presided as 


pastor for several years, and where his | 


labors were greatly blessed. 
now Buffalo Baptist Association, from 
its rise, and progress, and changes, till 
his death. In these new settlements, 


try, in almost every direction, 


church in Boston, Erie co., where he 


He was a | 
member of the Holland Purchase— | 


public duties of the Christian ministry. 


When he could be induced to occupy 


| the pulpit, to aid a pastor, or supply a 
| vacant pulpit, he was cheered with the 


earnest attention of all, and the glow 
of joy, or tearful eye of many. 

His last sermon before his death, 
only a few months since, was preached 


| in Boston, to the last people of his 


charge, from those precious words of 
John, Rev. i. 5, “Unto him that loved 


| us, and washed us from our sins in his 
| own blood.” He spake as though 1t 


was his last message as a minister of 


| Christ; his last public testimony t? 


the efficacy of that blood ! 
In his last, and almost the only se 


| vere sickness of his long life, he was 


calm and confiding—self-distrusting, 
and relying upon Christ. 

In the domestic circle, he moved 
with meekness and dignity, as a hus- 
band and father beloved and revered. 
Always social and cheerly; even 10 
the midst of privation, and affliction, a 
placid look, and some apt and pecu- 
liarly adapted expression from the 
Bible, would create a smile from a sad 
heart. 

As a citizen and neighbor, he was 
kind, courteous and fraternal. As 4 
minister, he was humble, and unaspir- 
ing; blending the simplicity and the 
dignity of the gospel, with the urbanity 
and magnanimity of the Christian. 
As a preacher, he was, as some of our 
fathers and mothers would say, ‘old 
fashioned.” If he possessed not the 
eloquence of the schools, he felt the 


| power of “the truth as it is in Jesus,” 
he left the marks of his faithful minis- | 


and his hearers too! If he possessed 


| not the style of the scholar, he under- 
In 1819, he became the pastor of the | 


stood the idioms of the Bible! if 


Bible preaching is old fashioned, then 
father Carr was such. If preaching 
Christ is, to so exhibit him, that the 
hearer will think more of Christ than 
of the speaker, then father Carr 
preached Christ. Christ and his cross 
was his theme. He was blessed with 
& retentive memory, @ sound logical 
mind; with great argumentative 
powers, and that Christian candor, 


— 


labored affectionately, and successfully 
for several years. 


In 1831, he labored as & mission- 
‘ry, among the feeble and destitute 
churches, in the Association, to the 
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satisfaction of all interested, and the | 
great Joy of many gouls. 


For several years past, he has been 
comparatively retired from the more 
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that prepared him to speak to one or 
more, few or many, so as to be feared, 
and loved, 

He died in Concord, Erie county, 
March 13, in the 80th year of his age, 
and 47th year of his ministry, in the 
joyful hope of eternal life, through the 
merits of the Saviour’s blood. 

REV. J. M. WEBB, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

BY REV. T. DAVIS. 

i EV. J. M. WEBB, after a long 
confinement by that fatal disease 
consumption of the Jungs, died on 
Monday evening, 24th April, 1854. 
It is not the writers object to go into 
detail of the many virtues of that great 
and good man; but simply to say, 
through a long acquaintance with 
him, he always found him what he 


professed to be, a Christian Minister 


and a worthy citizen, well qualified in 
all the relations of life to discharge the 
duties that devolved upon him. 

Bro. Webb’s usefulness commenced 
in early life. He was in early life 
elected to the Legislature; which sta- 
tion he filled to the general satisfaction 
After serving 
three or four years in that capacity he 
joined the Baptist church, and was 
baptized by the Rev. John Padgett, at 
High Shoal Church. In a very short 
time thereafter he commenced his pub- 


of his constituents. 


lic ministry,—about the year 1832 or 
723. He distinguished himself in the 
commencement, and took a very high 
stand in the Broad River Association. 
Shortly after he entered the Ministry, 
and being poor—his friends thought it 
advisable he should run for the office 
of county clerk, which office he filled 
with honor for sixteen years, 

In the formation of the Green River 
Association, he acted as Moderator of 
that body; generally acting in that 
capacity, up to the time of his death, 
lle also was highly esteemed in the 
Western Baptist Convention of N.C.; 
always acting as the presiding officer 
of that body when present at its meet- 
ings. But the most distinguishing 
feature in the character of Bro. Webb’s 


ministry was the building up of 
Churches, and the talent he displayed 
in the discipline of them. Bro. Webb 
has, perhaps, baptized more members 
than any Minister of his age in West- 
ern North Carolina. As a revivalist, 
he had few equals and no superiors. 
His work never seemed too hard when 
his feeble strength would enable him 
to perform it. In all the relations of 
life in which he was called to act; 
whether as Legislator, Clerk of the 
Superior Court, Moderator of the As- 
sociation, or President of the Conven- 
tion, it was all filled in such a way as 
to give general satisfaction. 
TWAY POH.—THE KAREN PASTOR. 
BY REV. ELISHA ABBOTT. 

LETTER from Bassein informs 
TA me of the death of Tway Pob, 
one of the ordained Karen pastors. 
O, how I loved that man! I baptized 
him in 1842, I think, at a village in 
Arracan, opposite Bassein. He was, 
as I recollect, one of the seventy-six 
baptized at one time, within the space 
of a little more than an hour. He 
began preaching to the church at Ong- 
koung, and I ordained him the second 
year following. He was with me a 
good deal at Sandoway, and constantly 
with me when in the Karen jungles. 
He was the companion of my mission- 
ary labors, in travel, in sickness and 
sorrow, by night and by day. He was 
my counsellor in all matters relating 
to the organization and discipline of 
the Karen churches. He apprehended 
the great truths of the gospel, the mys- 
teries of redemption by faith in the 
blood of atonement, with a clearness 
and strength seldom surpassed even in 
Christian lands. His unimpeachable 
character, as a man of prayer and of 
entire devotion to the cause of Christ, 
his aptness to teach, his goodness, his 
sound judgment, his wisdom in eoun- 
sel, his capacity to govern, his reputa- 
tion—“ well reported of by them that 
were without”—his meekness and hu- 
mility, which covered him as a garment 
of loveliness—all recommended him as 
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a candidate for the ministry. He and 
Myat Kyau were ordained about the 
same time, the first from among the 
Karen people. As I was alone, I could 
eall no “council of ministers and lay- 
men ;” could only call upon the triune 
Jehovah, and rely on the indications 
of his Providence and Spirit. I saw 
the necessity of the case, and ordained 
those men to meet it, but with a depth 
of fearful anxiety which cannot be 
communicated. 

Tway Poh increased in wisdom and 
knowledge, and usefulness as a pastor. 
He had my entire confidence, and soon 
won the confidence and love, not only 
of his own church, but of all the 
churehes and preachers among the 
Karen people. When I left the coun- 
try in 1845, I relied upon him to take 
my place. During my absence he and 
Myat Kyau baptized many bundreds, 
formed churches, and set over them 
preachers and teachers, as much to my 
satisfaction as if I had been on the 
ground. During that time one of the 
native preachers subjected himself to 
censure by improper conduct. Under 
the direction of Tway Poh a council of 
his brother preachers was called, and 
the whole case was disposed of in as 
orderly and as wise a manner as could 
have been done by any council of min 
isters in America, 

T'way Poh was sustained by a com- 
pany of native preachers, worthy to 
bear the name and to be his successors. 
It was through their influence, guided 
by him, that I found the churches in 
80 prosperous a state on my return in 
1847. I arrived at Sandoway in the 
evening, and walked up to my old 
house in the dark, Tway Poh was in 
the house, having just come to Sando- 
way. He heard my footsteps and 
Voice in the verandah, and ran 
clasping me 
Could on] 
Abbott!” 

It may be easi] 
news of the death 
have affected me, 
for him as for a pro 


out, 
around’ my neck, but 
¥ articulate, “O, ‘Teacher 


y conceived how the 

of Tway Poh must 
My heart mourns 
ther, 
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Wisturicul Puatirrs. 
BAPTIST CHURCH, MERIDEN, CONN. 
BY REV. HARVEY MILLIR. 

\HE first Baptist Church within the 
‘| limits aforesaid, was organized in 
1739, and the Rev, John Merriman 
was ordained their Pastor, in the same 
Of their and their 
subsequent history, we little 
definite information, except of their 
removal from the place in 1750. The 
Rey. John Merriman was subsequently 
Pastor of the Baptist Church in South- 
ington, and probably for many years. 
The following record is taken from his 
tomb-stone, in a small burying ground 
in the western part of that town. 
“The Reverend John Merriman, died 
on Feb. 17, 1784, in the £9th year of 


his age. 


year. numbers 


have 


He was a Calvinistic Anti- 

pedo-Baptist minister. 

Here lies the body death has bound, 

Whose soul with ministerial gifts was crowned, 

His life his Master’s doctrine did adorn, Hs 

And waits his last reward till the auspicious 
morn.” 

This chureh in Wallingford is mem- 
orable for an ecclesiastical controversy, 
of which it was incidentally the occa- 
sion, and which is illustrative of the 
intolerance of the times. The account 
which follows, is condensed from the 
Abridgment of Backus’ Church His- 
tory of New England, and mainly in 
the words of the author. 

In December, 1741, Rev. Philemon 
Robins, pastor of the Congregational 
church in Branford, received a letter 
from the pastor of the Baptist chureh 
in, Wallingford, informing him that Dr. 
Ballamy had preached to their Society 
to mutual satisfaction, and desiring 
that he would do the same. Le wus 
pleased to accept the invitation, and 
appointed a meeting for the purpose, 
Jan. 6, 1742. But two days before the 
time specified, a deacon from Walling- 
ford brought him a letter signed by 
forty-two men of the town, and another 
signed by two ministers who lived by 
the way, desiring him not to preach to 
these Baptists, without assigning any 
reason ior the request but their own 
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wishés. Seeing no valid reason why 
he should violate his promise, and dis- 
appoint the people who were desirous 
to hear the Gospel, he fulfilled his 
arrangement, and preached to them 
two For 
plained of to the Consociation of Con- 
gregational Churches of New Haven 


sermons. this he was com- 


County, February 9th, ensuing, as a 
He alleged in de- 


fence of his procedare, that he preached 


disorderly person. 


to a religious society, and at the ré quest 
of their pastor. It 


the prosecutors, that it was not a law- 


was asserted by 
ful society, but a disorderly company. 
He replied, that Governor Talcott had 
advised the Wallingford collectors not 
to distrain ministerial taxes from them; 
and that the public authority of the 
State sent their annual proclamations 
for Fasts and Thanksgivings, as to 
other societies. 

The complaint was sustained, how- 
ever, and he was expel ed from the 
Consociation. Yet he was sustained in 
his course by his own church, In 
May, 1746, the matter was resumed 
by the same Ecclesiastical body, with 
. a confession of his 


secure 


a view to 


fault, or bis deposition from the min- 


istry. During the prosecution of this 
affair, Mr. Robins offered fuur confes- 


sions to the Consociation, roing as far 
as he could towards giving them satis- 
} 


faction, short of confessing that he 


violated the law of God, in preaching 


But no 
~.nowledgment would satisfy : 
ackn g uld satisfy them, 
which did not involve the confession 
that he violated the divine law in thus 


to the people before named. 


preaching as aforesaid, without their 
consent. ‘This admission he could not 
be induced to make. Hence, after fur- 
ther prosecution of the affair, the Con- 
scetation proceded to depose him from 
the ministry and the communion of 
their churches. The record is as fol- 
lows: “‘ This Consociation do now upon 
the whole judge and determine the said 
Robins unworthy the ministerial char- 
acter and christian communion; and 
accordingly do, in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, according to the 
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word of God, and the powers invested 
in this by the 


of this govern- 


Consociation eccle- 
siastical constitution 
the said Robins from 
his ministerial office, and ministerial 


and pastoral relation, to the first church 


ment, depose 


in said Branford, and debar and sus- 
pend him from communion, in any of 
the churches of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
This occurred in 1747, Subsequently 
a petition was preferred before the 
General Court, that they would eject 
Mr. Robins from his meeting-house, 
that a regular minister might be settled 
in his place. 

It should that his 
church had previously voted to re- 


be observed, 
nounce the jurisdiction of the Conso- 
The General Court, however, 
called 
other counties, which prevailed with 
the New 
store Mr. Robins toa seat with them, 
he held until the time of 
death, in 1781, yet his church sent no 


ciation. 
ordered a council to be from 
IHlaven Consociation, to re- 


which his 


messenger with him, This affair pro- 
duced much excitement, and gave rise 
wo a printed volume from both of the 
parties. 

It will be readily seen, that New 
Iaven county was not specially favor- 
able to Baptist principles a century 
ago, 

Whether the church now under con- 
influence in the 
Baptist 


sideration had any 


subsequent formation of a 
church in Wallingford near fifty years 
later, it is impossible to determine. 
Such influence cannot certainly now 
be traced. ‘This immediate cause of 
the organization of the church, whose 
history is now to be sketched, may 
probably be found in the occasional 
labors of certain Baptist ministers 
attached to other churches in the State, 
Among these, the influence of Rey. 
Solomon Wheat is most apparent from 
the records. The first conversions to 
Baptist principles among those who 
afterwards constituted the church, ap- 
peared to have oecurred 


preaching. 


under his 
And the first two candi- 
dates baptized, repaired to Glastenbury, 
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his place of residence, for the ordi- | 


nance, 
The earliest records of the church, 
commence with Aug. 23, 1786, when 


seven males, and five females whose | 


names are given, met and spent the 
day in fasting and prayer, and entered 
upon covenant relations with God and 
with each other, as a church of Jesus 
Christ, bearing the name of the First 
Baptist Church of Christ in Walling- 
ford. The form of covenant adopted 
by them, is very full and explicit, and 
expressed in language of great strength 


and solemnity. Their articles of faith | 


and practice, which were adopted a few 
weeks later, are also very full, and 


would be sanctioned by the churches | 


of the Association, as harmonizing 


with the inspired Scriptures, in spirit | 
and meaning; and generally well ex- | 


pressed, a form of sound words which 
cannot be condemned. It should be 
remarked that the church was formed, 


their worship held, and their first | 


house of worship erected within the 


limits of the present town of Meriden, | 


Their recognition as a church, which 
took place on the 7th of October, fol- 


ed by Rev. Mr. Wheat, and a delega- 


tion from the church over which he | 


presided. 

They seem to have been without a 
house of worship for many years, and 
hence must have held their meetings 
in private dwellings, school-houses, 
ete. For several years they were gen- 


erally held in the southeastern part of | 


the town of Meriden, at the residence 
of one of their members. 

In the year 1801, fifteen years from 
their organization, a dwelling-house 


was purchased and located near the | 


division line of both towns, but within 
the limits of Meriden, and refitted as 
& house of worship. As may be sup- 
posed, it was of moderate size, and 


devoid of al] ornament. Yet it served 
about fifteen years as a s 
rallying point for 

Lord, who gathered 
Wallingfurd, Cheshire, 


disciples of our 
from Meriden, 
Uamden, North 


helter and a | 


| there God was pleased to reveal him- 


self in power and mercy to the souls of 
the humble. And unpretending as 
the building was, yet the language of 


| the admiring Israelite concerning Zion, 


might be accommodated to the works 


| of saving mercy wrought within it. 


“The Lord shall count when he 
writeth up the people that this and 
that man was born there.” To many 
it proved, “the House of God and the 
gate of Heaven.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that this 
church remained without the regular 
services of an ordained minister, for 
even a longer period than they lacked 
a house of wership. It was not until 
May 20th, 1816, that their first pastor 
was ordained, making in all twenty 
years from the date of their organiza- 


| tion. Yet it should not be inferred 
| from this, that they were wholly desti- 


tute of the preaching of the gospel, 
and the administration of the ordi- 
nances of Christ. Doubtless these 
were enjoyed by them at stated seasons, 
in the days of their greatest destitu- 


| tion. 
lowing their organization, was witness- | 


But during their comparative, and 
even their greatest destitution, we 
have cause to regard them, as on the 
whole a prosperous church. It appears 
from their records, that their discipline 
was eminently Scriptural and laborious. 
We have evidence also, that they prac- 
tically recognized the right of the 
church to the gifts of its members, to 
a degree by no means common among 
us at the present day. Brethren of 
tried character and ability, were regu- 
larly appointed by vote of the church, 
to conduct their religious services, in 
the absence of ministerial aid. And 
the memory of many of these members 
is still fragrant, as characterized by 
eminent purity and devotion of life, 
and by the habit of frequent and pow- 
erful exhortation from the Word of 
God. And it may be doubted whether 
in any recent period it has been favored 


| with as many able Christian exhorters, 


as it had at the beginning of the pres- 


ent century. Moreover, in view of the 
disadvantages under which they labored 
for many years, from the want of a 
house of worship, and of needful pas- 
toral service, and added to this, the 
Strong prejudices and civil disabilities 
with which they were called to contend, 
we may regard them as prosperous in 
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point of numbers. Five years after 


their organization, a second church 
Was constituted from, and with the 
approbation of the first, and took the 
name of the Second Baptist Church of 
Christ in Wallingford. This second 
body is first introduced to our notice, 


in the records, as the Lower Branch of | 


the first Church. At the time of its 
Organization, it consisted of thirteen 
males and eleven females. 

In 1793, seven yearsfrom the forma- 
tion of the first church, it had numbered 
in all sixty-four members. 

The original location of their house 
of worship, may have been favorable 
on the whole, for the attendance of the 
greater part of those who were dis- 
posed, at the time, to attend on their 
Worship. But it was found at length 
to be unfavorable with respect to the 
centres of the population around them. 
It was nearly three miles from Meri- 
den centre, and nearly four miles from 
the centre of Wallingford. Hence, 
after long. perhaps too long delay, it 
was resolved to rear the banner which 
had been given them to be displayed 
because of the truth, in the centre of 
Meriden. This appears to have been 
done also, with the view, to a separate 
organization for the centre of Walling- 
ford. Accordingly in“1815, measures 
were taken for the erection of a house 
of worship in the village of Meriden. 
This appears to have been done mainly 


bodies diverge, or rather run distinct, 
though parallel, 

The Rev. Samuel Miller, remained 
pastor of the church in Meriden. 
Greatly weakened by the loss of one- 
half or more of its members, the pro- 
gress of the church was not rapid, if 
indeed it has ever been SO, in point of 
enlargement. ‘'T'wo other churches pre- 
ceded it, in the village, in the order of 
time, and one of them which had ex- 
isted from the year 1725, more than 
fifty years before the existence of the 
Baptist Church, had gathered around 
it the mass of the population. The 
small Meeting House, for two or three 
years naked in the interior, and the 
small number of attendants, presented 
a painful contrast with the numbers 
and circumstances of their brethren 
adjoining them. Many pronounced 
the attempt a failure, at the beginning, 
and probably for some time afterwards, 
had little apprehension of proving false 
prophets. Years of toil, and appa- 
rently of unrequited toil awaited the 
brethren, Yet amid periods of com- 
parative weakness and _ barrenness, 
there were seasons of limited success, 
and of brightening prospects. 

A revision of the roll of members, 
reported Oct. 3d, 1819, showed the 
whole number of members to be 73. 
But the year 1820 appears to have 
been one of increase, both in point of 
numbers and of strength, and hence of 
reviving hope and courage. About 
twenty persons were added to their 
number by baptism. Some of these 
were eminently useful in the Church ; 
and several of them still remain, after 
the lapse of thirty-three years, to bless 


| the church and the world, by their 


at the expense of that part of the mem- | 


bers who resided in Meriden, and who 
would naturally attend at the new 
place of worship.. The building was 
probably erected the same year; and 
although left unfinished in the interior, 
was applied to the uses for which it 
was designed. 

Henceforth, the paths of the two 


steadfast devotion to the cause of the 
Redeemer. Some valuable additions 
were made to the church in succeeding 
years; but no general revival followed 
until the year 1829. 

The period had now come for songs 
to take the place of sighs. In the 
autumn of this year, a more extensive 
revival of religion commenced, than 
the Church had before witnessed since 
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its organization. Both Pastor and | received into the church by baptism. 


Church girded themselves for the labor 
of the harvest. Very many of the 
youth were hopefully converted ; many 
also of middle age, and some further 
advanced in years. 

But in the midst of this work of 
mercy, they were called also to sing of 
judgment. While the work was rising 
and spreading rapidly, the Pastor of 
the church was suddenly summoned to 
his account. The short interval of four 
days only, occurred between vigorous 
health, and active labor, and his en- 
trance on the everlasting awards. 

This was Rev. Russell Jennings— 
who took the pastoral charge in June, 
1830. During this year, the house of 
worship was removed, and received an 
addition to its length together with a 
spire, and a basement room used asa 
vestry. 

From this time during eight years, 
the church changed its pastors after 
short intervals. Yet during these 
years, two revivals were enjoyed; one 
during the pastorate of Rev. Nathaniel 
Hervey, in 18384, and the other during 
the pastorate of Rev. George B. Atwell. 
The numbers added to the church dur- 
ing the former, cannot be ascertained 
with entire certainty. But more than 
twenty were received by baptism ; and 
during the latter revival, something 
more than forty. 

In August, 1838, the Rev. Harvey 
Miller, the present pastor, was called 
to the pastoral relation. The general 
course of the church since that time 
may be briefly traced. It has wit- 
nessed seasons, of comparative ineffi- 
ciency and barrenness, relieved at 
intervals by special manifestations of 
divine favor. One of these was expe- 
rienced in the winter of 1839-40, dur- 
ing which a work of religious revival 
began in the church, and was extended 
to the adjacent congregations. 

The Baptist Church’ received an ac- 


cession of forty-nine members by bap- | 


tism. 


Two years later 


¢ ? 
, ,» in 742, hopeful con- 
versions occurred 


» and twenty-two were 


During several succeeding years, al- 
though favored with general harmony, 
and external prosperity, very few were 
hopefully converted in the congrega- 
tion. 

In 1848, the church was again 
visited by a season of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord, during which 
sixty-nine were added to the church 
by baptism. In April of the same 
season, the church took possession of & 
new house of worship, which the in- 
crease of the population and of their 
congregation had rendered needful. It 
was expected that its accommodations 
would suffice for the growth of many 
years to come, 

Very valuable though not numerous 
accessions haye been reeetved from 
time to time, without an extended re- 
vival. But the past winter of 1853, 
has been a period of deep interest. 

During the progress of the work one 
hundred and thirty-four were received 
to the ehurch, in the ordinance of bap- 
tism, and eleven by experience. It is 
pleasant to record that this precious 
work was not confined to this church, 
but extended to the others in the town, 
and they participated largely in 1 
benefits. 


Continued prosperity would demand 


either an enlargement of their house of 
worship, or the formation of another 
church at no distant day, in order © 

the largest amount of usefulness. 

BAPTIST CHURCH, 

SOUTH BERWICK, MAINE. 

ERWICK was settled about the 
year 1630, and for more than & 
century was under the influence of the 
Congregationalists. The inteppnctio® 
of Baptist sentiments into Berwick —_ 
owing to an incident in the life of Mr. 
Joshua Emery, who separated himself 
from the Congregationalists. For thi 
act, he was stigmatized as & ¢ New 
Light’ He invited Rev. Mr. Smith, 


| of Haverhill, to visit Berwick. Be 
| eame—God was with him—the Holy 


Spirit descended—svuls were converted, 


N 
| 
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and the Apostolic ordinance of bap- 
tism began to be administered in the 
Province of Maine. In the midst of 
persecutions, Mr. Smith proceeded, in 
1768, to organize the Baptists of Ber- 
wick into a regular Church, composed 
cf eleven males and six females. 
Joshua Emery was chosen Elder, and 
John Knight, Deacon. 

Under the ministry of Mr. Emery, 
this little band, undaunted by fines, 
threats and imprisonments, so rapidly 
advanced that a division was soon 
found necessary. The brethren in the 
north part of the town were dismissed 
to unite with the Baptists in Madbury, 
N. H., to form one church, known as 
the “Berwick and Madbury church.” 
Over this church, Mr. Wm. Hooper 
was ordained at Berwick, August 14th, 
1776. He was the first Baptist minis- 
ter ordained on the soil of Maine. The 


original church took the name of the | 


“ Berwick church, at the Great Hill,” 
and continued to enjoy the preaching 


of Elder Emery until the settlement of 


Wm. Batchelder as Pastor, November 


30th, 1790. Prosperity attended them,,. 


and soon the gentle influences of the 
Spirit descended. The years 1800— 
1804—1806 were especially marked 
by the Spirit’s power, one hundred and 
twelve being added by baptism. 

In the fall of 1805, the church were 
obliged to part with their loved and 
successful pastor, Mr. Batchelder. He 
felt it his duty to remove to Haverhill, 
Mass., and received a recommendation 
to the church in that place. The 
church now were destitute for about 
two years, when Elder Joshua Chase 
settled among them. 

He remained about five years, being 
dismissed at his request in 1812. In 
the early part of his ministry, the 
church enjoyed some prosperity ; soon, 
however, difficulties arose which spread 
and increased to such an extent that 


the church was rent asunder, and in | 


1818 it was suspended from the Asso- 

ciation. In 1821, it was restored, with 

but twenty members, under the name 

of Berwick and York church. 
No, 9—18 


On the | 


7th of June, 1826, Rev. Joseph Gil- 
patrick was ordained as their pastor, 
and the church again enjoyed a season 
of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord. In 1830, there were received 
into the church about forty members, 
so that when Mr. Gilpatrick left them 
in 1232, strong and united, they were 
ready to'move forward. The following 
year, Mr. Nathaniel G. Littlefield, was 
settled as their pastor, the church as- 
suming the name of South Berwick 
and York. Mr. Littlefield closed his 
relation with the church, June 4th, 
1836. The next year, Elder John Hub- 
bard was settled over the church, now 
known as the South Berwick Church. 
During his ministry, the church had 
great prosperity, and in 1839, a power- 
ful revival, during which about seventy 
members were added to the church. 
In 1841 Mr. Hubbard was dismissed. 

In June, 1844, Rev. J. M. Wedg- 
wood became their pastor. He took 
his dismission in July, 1846. The 
next spring, Rev. Gideon Cook assumed 
the pastoral office of the church: he 
remained until April, 1849. Rev. Wm. 
Copeland commenced his labors May 
4th, 1850. 

Since the church was organized, it 
has contained in all, three hundred and 
eighty-four members. It has had eight 
deacons. Elder Joshua Emery, al- 
though a man of talents and eminent 
piety, sound in faith, was never or- 
dained. He sustained the office of 
Elder, with dignity and usefulness, 


| ness, though himself fined and im- 


prisoned, and his property seized and 
sacrificed to sustain the intolerant 
spirit of ecclesiastical bigotry. 

The following ministers originated 
in this church: Jedediah Goodwin, 
never ordained, Joshua Goodwin, John 
Hubbard and B. F. Hubbard. 

This is the oldest church in the State 
of Maine. It has passed throuch 
much persecution and many severe 
trials. It has had precious seasons of 
divine mercy. Here was built the frst 
house for the worship of God, erected 
among the Baptists of Maine. 
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ADDY, a new convert from Popery 
in Ireland, shows himself a very 
tolerable theologian _— 

** Now, Paddy, stop and tell me what 
you mane by that,” said Tom. “Sure 
you don’t mane that wicked doctrine of 
the protestants, that we are saved by 
Jaith without works? Why the priest 
tould me that was the worst of all their 
bad doctrines, Sure, if that was thrue, 
& man may rob and plunder, and do 
everything that is bad, and be saved by 
faith after all—I tell you, Paddy, if I 
thought that doctrine was thrue, I’d 
never do any good work again during 
my life.’”’, 

‘“‘ Why, then, Tom,”’ said Paddy, “I’m 
just thinkin’, that if ever you gets into 
heaven you'll be turned out again, upon 
your own showing.” 

“Why do you say that, Paddy?” 
said Tom, with indignation. 

“Why, you just now said you’d 
never do a good work if you hadn’t a 
heaven to purchase by it. Now, if you 
gets there, you’ll have no more heavens 
to purchase, and so your only rason for 
doing good will fail you, and you'll be 
bad there as Satan was; and take care 
for fear they’d turn you out like him.” 

“And why wouldn’t they turn your- 
self out, Paddy, as well as me?” said 
Tom, in a tone of anger. 

‘Qh, because if I gets there through 
God’s marcy, I'll love Him for putting 
me there, just as I now loves Him and 
tries to plase Him, for givin’ me a title 
to go there, through Christ’s merits, and 
not by my own works. You see Tom, 
my rason for doin’ good won’t fail me 
then, as yours must.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “the priest says 
the protestants’ doctrine of justification 
by faith without works must make ’em 
all bad people, and keep ’em all out of 
heaven,” 

“Oh! Tom,” said Paddy, “vou don’t 
i wena thing at all, at all, nor 

er, or y 
at the last meetin’ at. 
the minister ma 


ou’d not say that. 
the school-house, 
de that quite plain to 


us by a parable. Here it is, Tom, I 
remembers it well. 

“ There was once a kind-hearted man,” 
says he, “‘ who used to take pleasure in 
helpin’ poor peopleout of misery. When 
he heard of any poor family beggared 
by misfortune, maybe he’d pay all their 
debts for ’em, and put them in their 
house again. Well, one time, he wanted 
to have something done to a nice 
kitchen-garden he was very fond of, and 
he bade his steward get men to do it. 
In the mornin’ he looked out to see how 
the work was goin’ on; and hen tice d 
that when the steward turned bis back 
all the men idled except one; and this 
poor fellow wanted to spread himself 
over all the work-like; he went on 50 
careful and busy whether the steward 
was thereor no. With that the masther 
come down and went into the garden, 
and says he to the idle fellows, ‘ What 
brought you here to-day, boys?’ 

«To get our hire, to besure, masther,’ 
says one of ’em. 

“«*T believe you, my man,’ says he; 
‘for all ycur thanks are to your hire, 
and none to me, and so you don’t care 
how my work is done, so you get the 
hire.’ 

With that the masther turned to the 
poor fellow, who was working with all 
his heart-like, and says he, ‘ Was it to 
get your hire you come here to-day ?” 

“** Ah, masther,’ says he, ‘it must be 
you don’t know who I am, or you'd not 
ask me that. ‘And who are you?’ 
‘Oh, masther,’ says he, ‘T’m poor 
James O’Brien, that your honour got 
me and my family out of the misfor- 
tune, when we wor just goin’ to be 
ruined and turned out to beg; your 
honour paid our debt for us and got 
back our cabin, and set us up again— 
ever since I’m watchin’ to do something 
to show how thankful we are to ya 
honour. If there was any occasioD, 
we'd loose our lives for your honour.’ 

“Now, Tom,” says Paddy, don’t 
you understand that; don’t you see 
that the poor fellow was workiog for 
love—and he’d give all he had in his 
heart for his masther?—that’s like the 
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true Christian, Tom, that would wish 
to live and die for his Saviour only, 
because he believes the Lord Jesus paid 
his debt on the eross, and set him up 
like, as a pardoned child of God; now 
that’s the right protestant doctrine of 
faith. ’Tis a Faith without works, to 
be sure, so far as James O’Brien did no 
works for the payment of his debts, or 
that was all the 


that brings forth g 0d works, so far as 


gettin’ his house back ; 
masther’s doin’; and still ’tis a 
poor James lived and died so thankful 
to his masther that he couldn’t find it 
in his heart ever to offend him afther; 
and it was his delight to do all he could 
to show his masther how thankful he 
was to him.”—Paddy’s Cabin. 


Carly Contronrsy on Baptism 


IN ENGLAND. 


EFORE the Reformation from 
B popery, there is historical evi- 
dence, there were, baptists in this 
country, but they only dare speak in 
whispers. As soon, however, as any- 
thing like freedom of speech was 
allowed they began to speak out; but 
they were sadly abused and maligned 
by ‘the ruling ecclesiastical powers. 
Even during the’reign of Henry VIIT., 
in the year 1538, Cranmer and others 
were commanded by this haughty king 
to hunt out the baptists, and “ burn 
their books.” During the reign of his 
imperious daughter Elizaheth, the 
separatists—for that was their proper 
name—were numerous, ezpecially in 
some parts of Lincolnshire. Mr. John 
Smyth, a clergyman of the establi8hed 
church at Gainsborough, published a 
work to confute some of the positions 
maintained by them. Controversy led 
him to investigate more closely the 
points in debate, and he began to dis- 
approve of several things in the doc- 
trine and discipline of the episcopal 
church: a further examination con- 
firmed his former doubts, and in com- 
pliance with the dictates of conscience, 
he resigned his henefice, and was soon 
called to be the pastor of a church of 
reparatists. l |} 


But being harassed by 
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the High Commission Court, he and his 
church passed over to Holland in 1606, 
and joined a society formed by those 
who were driven from their own e puntry 
by the harsh measures of Elizabeth. 
In reviewing the subject of separation 
from the church of England, Mr. Smyth 
discovered that he and his friends acted 
inconsistenly in rejecting the ordination 
of that church because they estemed it 
an unscriptural church, and yet retain- 
ing its baptism as true baptism. He 
examined the nature and ground of 
baptism, and perceived that neither 
infant baptism nor sprinkling had any 
foundation in scripture. He was no 
sooner convinced of this important 
truth than he openly professed and 
defended it; urging on his friends the 
inconsistency of their practice. This 
he did so clearly and forcibly, that 
bishop Hall told Mr. Robinson (one 
of the leading members of the society) 
‘there is no remedy; you must either 
go forward to anabaptism or come 
back to us: 
answer the charge of your rebaptized 
brother, Mr. Smyth.” This alarmed 
those with whom Mr. Smyth held com- 


all your rabbins cannot 


munion, and he was expelled from the 
church. Mr. Smyth wrote several trea- 
tises in defence of his opinions, and 
boldly preached what he thought to 
be the doctrines of inspiration. In a 
short time several were converted to his 
sentiments, and their numbers rapidly 
increasing, he formed them into a 
distinct church in 1607 or 1608. This 
appears to have been the first baptist 
church composed of Englishmen, that 
was formed in this century. Mr. Smyth 
laboured with diligence and success: 
a contemporary writer affirms that 
‘‘Mr. Smyth and his party do at once 
as it were swallow up all the separation 
besides.”’ 

The decided and uncompromising 
testimony of Mr. Smyth and his friends 
ugainst infant baptism, aroused the 
animosity of the psedobaptists; and, to 


justify their practice, the latter aceused 


the baptists of having “ proclaimed 
open war against God’s everlasting 
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of babes and sucklings, by denying 
them the visible seals of salvation.” 
To this Mr. Smyth replied in a work 
entitled “ The Character of the Beast,” 
in which he thus expresses his reasons 
for separating from the pxedobaptists : 
“ Be it known, therefure,-to all the 
Church of the eparation, that we 
account her, in respect of her con- 
stitution, to be as very a harlot as 
either her mother of England, or her 
grandmother of Rome is, out of whose 
Joins she came. The true constitution 
of a church is of a new creature 
baptized into the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost: the false consti- 
tution is of infants baptized,” &c. 
Both these sound 
somewhat harshly; but it was the 
custom of that age to use strong 
language and to indulge in a satirical 
strain, which the politeness of modern 


: 


quotations may 


polemics might perhaps condemn. 
Soon after the death of Mr. Smyth 
his followers—to vindicate themselves 


’ 


from extravagant charges made against 
them—thought it necessary to publish 
a confession of faith; which was sup- 
posed to have been chiefly drawn up 
by Mr. Smyth himself. It was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1611. 

The date of Mr. Smyth’s death is 
not known: he was succeeded in the 
charge of the church in Holland by 
Mr, Llelwissee, who had been bis asso- 
ciate and fellow-labourer in its forma- 
tion. About 1614, Mr. Helwisse and 
his friends left Holland and returned 
to England: they continued their 
churcii-state and held public assemblies 
a8 regularly as the intolerant spirit of 
the times would permit. 

In 1614 was published a treatise 
entitled “ Religions Peace: or a plea 
for liberty of conscience,” by Leonard 
Busher, It is said that this able 
Pamphlet is the earliest treatise known 
to be extant on this great theme, The 
author was a citizen of London, and 
had been jin exile; from some of his 
remarks he Appears 
General Baptist, but it is not ascer- 
tained whether he was a membe 
Mr. Smyth's church. 


to have been a 
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Our idea of the nature of earnest indi- 
vidual piety must be taken, not irom we 
conventional standard of the age, but 
from the Word of God. It must be 50, 
whether we admit it or no. Once give up 
the 
pers nal re igi 


but custom, 


but the very ! 

ges of apostasy might be justified, fo 
they were thee mn entional notions of their 
day. No, the Bible, the Bible alone, '5 
the religion of Christians, ‘To the law 
the testimony; if they speak not, 
and act not, according to them, it is ll 
cause there is no light in them.” Yet 
how prevalent is the disposition to _ 
form ourselves to the prevailing religion 
of the day and of the church to which we 
ng, ond to satisfy ourselves with the 
average measure of piety arc und us. - 
im as good as my neighbors, : = the 
shield with which many 4 man repeis the 
charge of deficiency. ‘“‘] am as good as 
my fellow-members,” is the self-same 
; professor of religion 


if his being 


shield with which 
wards off the 
below his duty. The very same conveD- 
tionalism which ruins the world, corrup's 
That which keeps down the 
Standard of morality in the one, depresses 


the church. 


the standard of piety in the other. his 
has been the fatal practical error of the 
church through every age of its exist- 
ence, and by which its beauty has bee” 
disfigured, its power weakened, and its 
usefulness impeded : its members, instead 
of looking into the perfect law of Scrip- 
ture, and see ing themselves reflected from 
that faithful mirror, and adjusting —_ 
character and conduct by its infallible 
revelations, have placed before themsetve> 
the glass of the Christian profession 45 - 
was found in the church of the day, #™ 
have regulated their behavior by what 
. il character of 


they saw in the prevailin; 
: ‘ Thus a constant 
t hus 1 


their fellow-Christians. rer: 
multiplication of corrupted copies ” ater 
on, and religion as seen in the conduct ¢ 
its professors, and as itis described 12 A 
pages of its own inspired rule, are quit 


different things —James, 
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a _ Seatbelt 
Hichmond Female Sustttute. 
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ITXHIS Institute, of which we give an 
|" engraving, had its origin in the 
desire of a number of gentlemen, resid- 
ing in Richmond, Va., to establish in 
their midst a seminary of learning of 
the most elevated character, which 
should offer to ladies the facilities for 
instruction usually to be found in our 
best colleges for young men. 

As a first step they secured, what 
must be conceded to be, an admirable 
location. A large lot was purchased 
on Tenth street, embracing the whole 
front (326 feet) from Marshall to Clay 
strects, beautifully shaded, in an ele- 
vated, airy and commanding position, 
and surrounded by a class of residences, 
which make the neighborhood one of 
the most eligible and delightful in the 
city, It is immediately opposite the 
Richm snd Athenzeum, and in close 
proximity to the Capitol Square, tbe 
new Public Square, and the churches of 
various denominations; yet, by a happy 
combination of cireumstances, though 
£0 central and accessible, it is almost 


as retired and free from annoyance as 


the country itself. 
The buil ling was plannel with much 
care, Before fixing on any plan, the 


ol : 


it nae 


present President of the Institute, 
Rev. Basil Manly, Jr., then Pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Richmond, 
was commissioned to visit all the prin- 
cipal Female Seminaries, in those parts 
of the country where most attention 


t h uses, 


has been paid to building school 
so as to compare the various plans, and 
obtain the most recent and valuable 
improvements, which have been sug- 
gested by the experiences of others. 
Consultation was also had with several 
eminent practical teachers, and with 
architects; and finally a ‘aad was ma- 
tured, combining the results of all these 
inquries, so as to affurd the greatest 
ndvantages to the pupils, while having 
due regard to taste, and economy of 
construction. In this building, pro- 
vision will have been made, at an 


; . , " 


expense of about sixty thousand dollars 
to promote, as far as possible, the 
health, comfort, and security of the 
pupils as well as their advancement in 
learning. 

The design is by Mr. Thomas A. 
Tefft, Architect, of Providence, Rhode 
Island. The sketch accomy any in 

xhibit 


ail 
ae 
this exhibi 


s only a part of the aint 
the part which is now actually erected. 
It is proposed to add, hereafter, @ 


wing of thirty feet front to each end, 
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which will increase greatly the beauty 
as well as the convenience of the whole. 
It will then present a noble front of one 
hundred and eighty-five feet. 

The present building is three stories 
high, besides attic, basement, and sub- 
basement; and offers a front of one 
hundred and twenty-five feet. In the 
centre the building extends from front 
to rear One hundred feet. The visitor, 
passing through the Loggia, or covered 
porch between the two towers, reaches 
the main entry. On his right and left 
are two parlors for boarders and visi- 
wrs, In front of him is the principal 
school room for the collegiate depart- 
ment, forty feet by sixty, well lighted 
and ventilated. On the same floor, 
there are four recitation rooms. At 
one end of the long hall, reached by a 
separate door from the outside, are a 
parlor and sitting room for the Presi- 
dent’s family ; and at the other end, a 
private parlor and sitting room for the 
young ladies. In the basement, (which 


is so arranged as to be high and dry- 


above ground by the removal of the 
earth in the rear,) are two school rooms 
fur the preparatory department, each 
about 40 by 20 feet. There also are 
the dining room, store rooms, bathing 
rooms, chemical laboratory, &c. Still 
underneath the dining room, in the 
sub-basement, are the kitchen, 
&c.—The whole 
lighted by gas, provided with the city 
water, and warmed by four of Bolton 
& Yale’s Patent Furnaces, which are 


fuel 


rooms, building is 


thought to furnish a more equable 
and healthy temperature than any other 
furnace now in use. 

In the second story, a large and 
commodious room is set apart for a 
library and reading room, and four 
“partments for musical instruction. 
The remainder of the second and third 
Stories consists of chambers ; only two 


young ladies occupying one room. In 


the Attic, or fourth story, two rooms 
lighted by sky 


; lights, are arranged for 
drawing and Pp 


4 @ painting, and one large 
rooms designed fyr ¢ 


: alisthenics and 
exercise, especially 


in unpleasant 
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weather. One of the towers will be 
used as an observatory—commanding 
an extensive view of a most beautiful 
. , ax 

landscape, and suited also for astro- 
nom cal observations. +1 

The institution, it is expected, Pe 
f instruction, 


be opened, fur purposes 0 
and 


the first Monday in October next: 
: hose wi 

it may be presumed, that those who 

have taken so much pains in 


a suitable building, will not neglect to 
ound 


securing 


provide superior facilities for be S ; 
and liberal education of the mind = 
of the heart.—We most heartily wisd 


them success. 


Awentcay Ixpraxs.—According to the 
best statistical reports to be obtained, the 


whole number of the Aboriginal — 
is not far 


osha : « This 
short of twenty millions of souls. Thi ’ 
Russian, 


tion of the western continent 


of course, includes the British. ;, 
Mexican and United States possessions 
a, and all of Central and 
America. The mission of the 
Mission Society is to all these 
The most accessible of these at 
United States and 


in North Americ 
South 
Indian 
tribes. 
present are within the ws 
but the time is not distant, 
i our 


Territories ; 
when we should be ready to sen 
missionaries to all the other countries 
above named. 

TueJews 1x Jenusatem.—The present 
Jewish population of the Holy City 
amounts to five thousand souls of the 
Sephardim congregation, two thousand 
of the Russo-Polish, and seventy of the 
German-Dutch congregation. All taxes 
are paid by the Sephardim, the others 
being considered as strangers, who enjoy 
the protection of European consuls. 
Heavy taxes are paid for the permission 
to pray in sacred localities and ruins. 
This congregation has thirty-one Syna- 
gogues and colleges. The chief Rabbi, 
who must be confirmed by the Sultan, is 
elected by the members of the congrega- 
At least three-fourths of the con- 
gregation live upon Charity, and the 
congregation is deeply = debt. This 
year everything is exceedingly dear, so 
that the fate of the poor is very melan- 
choly. Everywhere one Sces pale, ema- 
ciated faces. 4 


tion. 


Critors Garner of Gleanings. 


SETTER HEART THAN TonGuEe.—What can 
be more truly Irish than the expedient of 
the good natured farmer who did not dare 


to speak to a neighbor because he had been 
cursed from the altar on the previous Sun- 


day, and yet ed to assist him and his 
starving family ? 

“T came to him,” says poor Paddy 0’Con- 
nor, “ and says I, ‘Jerry, won’t you lend me 
your turfrail to-morrow ?’” 

“Not a word out of Jerry; but he looked 
kind at me, and pointed with his finger at 
the turfrail in the yard; but it seems he 
thought of himself, and that maybe I might 
keep it longer than one day, and so he 
walked overright me, and up he gos 


pig 


; 


turfrail; and sure I wondered what he was 


going todo; he put his hand on it, and 
just as if it was a livin Christian, says he to 
it, ‘Now, turfrail, you may go with Paddy 
to-morrow, but be sure you comes back to 
me before twelve o’clock.at night, for I 
want you the day afther.’ ‘Oh! says I to 
Johnny, that was waitin on the road with 
“‘thar a leah a hyaaneen agus 


the car, 
thogue eh sho,’” (come here, Johnny, and 
take this). 

«‘ Well, when Johnny was gone, I stayed 
a little after him, thryin to thank poor 
Jerry, but not a word out of him for the 
world! And after I got outside of the back 
haggard, who should go in at the front but 
the priest! Says I to myself, some of them 
spies that is always a watchin poor people 
must be gone to bring him to threaten poor 
Jerry. With that I crept in close behind 
the hedge, to hear the ske lmish ing poor 
Jerry would get. 

ss What a purty fellow you are, Jerry,’ 
says he, ‘to go talk to that souper and 
turncoat, Paddy O’Connor,’ 

«éJs ic I, your reverence,’ says Jerry, 
emart enough, ‘wisha I'd be long sorry to 
do that.’ 

“** Why then, Jerry, ain’t you ashamed to 
tell me such a lie?—you not only spoke to 
him, but you gave him your turfrail—I just 
g to bis house.’ 
is that all, your reverence ?? 


vo 


met it goin 
s6¢ Oh! 


save 


‘why then, 


Jerry ; 
Paddy come and whipped away my turfrail, 
sure Jerry wasn’t the man to go for to say, 
“Paddy, don’t take away my turfrail.” 


Ah! to break your reverence’s commands 


sure, your reverence, if 


and the commands of my church, I knows 
my duty to my clargy betther nor that.’ 


“Well, Jerry, I don’t like the thing 
much,’ says the priest; ‘but, inde ed, I don’t 
wonder at anything that turncoat Paddy 
O’Connor would do—he’s enough to corrupt 
a barony.’ 


“<Oh! yes, your reverence,’ says Jerry 


‘he’d corrupt the side of a country, your 


reverence,’ With that the priest rede away, 
and I saw poor Jerry and his wife a laughin 
together at the door. ‘Ah!’ says I to my- 


self, ‘Jerry, you’re a betther man nor your 


gion, any how, for youhavea good heart 


still for your ould neighbor. 


r 


x” 


How EFFECTED IN 


IRELAND.—There 


CONVERSIONS ARE 
was a very prejudiced 
Roman Catholic, who, upon going into a 
town where placards were posted, was met 
by the priest, who said to him, “‘ Take care, 
and don’t look at those placards; there is 


heresy in them all.” “Oh,” said the man, 
‘they are posted on both sides of the road.’* 


“eé } 


hen look you straight on as you 


pass. 
7 o)] ars it ee ‘ p 

Well, by and bye, he came to the corner of 

two of the streets, and there he saw, on one 


. - 


of the placards, “ T hereligion of the Roman 


Catholics is not to be found in the Douay 
sible.” 


Sir, this man instantly bought a 


; 


Douay Bible. He read it, and found that 


Jesus Christ is the only ground of hope, as 


proved from that Douay Bible. He was in 


great trouble for some ti and at last he 


communicated his fee to his wife. 
He plainly told her 
bad tak 


declared that he was a Protestant. 


ings 
of the change which 
and 


With 


tears in her eyes she exclaimed, “ Bless 


sentiments, 


en place in his 


God for what you have said; I have been a 
Protestant fortwo years.” She then related 


her case. They had been staying in a Pro- 


testant lodging house, when, in a china 


their room 


closet which separated from 


another, she heard prayerand the Se 
read. 


riptures 


Being struck with what she heard, 


she went in secret at the same hour every 
day, and became so impressed as to proc ure 
a Bible. 
me the way of justification by 


y faith in 
Christ Jesus.” Then what was to} 


“ And,” said she, “God has ShuwR 


e cone 


the daughter of these people? The 


parents wrote to her, informing her of their 


with 


spiritual change, and what was their sur- 
prise and pleasure to find a letter in return 
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saying that she had been a Protesta; 
seven months. And how do you t 
had occurred? After her 


went to reside in a certain town, and the 


er brother, if you are not 


. ; 
abandon me, to 


priest there invited her and 
friends to spend the evening wi 
This young woman went 
visit, took up a book 

Fall of the Roman E 


smpir 
she 


, and, whil 
Gibbon’s Deel 
approaching, : trine throt th h : 
for having taken up a book that perhaps i all: ett h ne Lord, 
not allowed to } 


the priest, * vou 


and Wor 
This is what my 
refrain from allu- 


may read any thin 


read such books.” 
expression, “ You ar 
may read anythi 

to read the Bible.” 


fa+} 
s200 


into the family of God.- 


LETTER FROM THE CuINese Exrrer 


or Cutwa.—The Gods 
Mr. Roserts.—As some dou! iox sects ar 


. " " y * . nd +? ’ ver] + 
cast by the Orerland China : Heaven, Earth, Ancestors, 


; next come gods 
cf +) : ; vers, and the seas; the 
mary of the letter, we print the transla- f e hil p vers, and th 


‘ . ? a - * god f thunder: 
tion, verbatim, as it ay pears in that paper. bre; god of rain; god of thun 


“ Though it is long since we parted, yet 


an l fo OL 


I constantly cherish a remem! rance 


Now that the grateful breezes of ey 


prin 
lute men, while distant, I have th 


you, my venerated elder brother. 


deed praiseworthy hat you have travers: ] 


generic term of wide extension; 

-~ - allan - = ; 
myriads of leagues of ocean, to publish the in both volloquial and classical 
true doctrines of the Reds emer, and that age of the Chinese, thi ord, Shi 
you with all your heart serve the I 


ac | lace as Elol did 
i Greek, Deus 


thstanding my unworthiness an CAD: 1 und ot lain old Saxon @ 


respectfully make known to you, 


city, the Heavenly Father has not 


off, but in the fulness of His gra 


enabled me to obtair possession of tl 

tensive region embraced in the Lia: 

and Kiang-nan, (i. e. Huna t, Hupth, N 
hwui, and Kiang-eu. I 


You several times, but have yi 


answer to my letters. 
In consequence of the 


Public affairs engaging my att 


have not had leisure to instruct 
ple) 


morning and evening But | 
Promulgated the T 
army and the 
have tauc 

g 


en Commandments + 
rest of the poy ulati n 
ht them all to pray morni 
Still those who unders: 
Gospe l are not many, T 

right to se , 


evening. 


r 


nd the messeny 


; : 


® The name purposely left } 
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Hebrew scriptures into Chinese, the 
proper name Jel yvah should be transferred, 
and Elohim always translated. We can say 


in Chinese, “ Jehovah our Shin,” just as we 


aoimn Engli n, “Jeb vah our God.” Nothing 
can be more plain, and simple, and unmis- 


takable than this, and withal it corresponds 


well to Chinese us —Dr, Bri gman. 


Tue 


Granp Ligve MISSION was commen- 
ced about the f 1825—for first 


the 


has been an 


ps 
2 of whom are 


And now the 
P six ordained 
ten teachers, 
eir endeavors 
of the rospel, 


encounter one archbish »p, five bish- 
hundr 


innumerable 


od and fifty priests, be- 


host of nuns 
devoted, soul 


body, to the interests and aggrandizement 


es an and 


teachers, 


who are all and 


of their Church. 


; ; 


Considering the mighty obstacles in 


truth, sh: 


the 


way of ll we not rejoice and bless 


the master of the harvest, in seeing 


God, 


ready four organized churches, into 


which have been received 370 converted 


Canadians; and which number 200 


yet 


members, notwithstanding deaths, e 


and immigrations int 


81008, to the Unit a 
States. Many others have b en also 
brought to a saving knowledge of Christ, 
th th y have not jo ned the Mission 
Cl es; and we number besides over a 
thousand more who have abandoned the 


errors of Popery, and who are under th 


aa ‘ ic 
influence of the Gospel. 
es 
Mayor Vetcou, Deputy Commiesi . 
MA put) mmissioner in 
Assam, had recently a singular escape from 
a tiger. Tbe brute reached the pad of the 


ele phant, = rized the barrel of Major Vetch’s 


gun, 


elephant in! 
I 


ound. Meanwhile, the 


and twisted it 
» contrived to throw 


off both 


his rider. Major 


Vetch was stunned, and on his recovery, 
found elephant and tiger gone, and himself 
unhurt. 

Tue Karen Bible, 


D. D., is finally complete Thus a nation 


unknown 30 years ago, and without a writ- 


ten langua e, have the whole of God's 
v iin r own tor 
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A New Karen Assocratioyx, of thirteen 
churches, called the Maubee Association, 
was organized in February last. This 


L . - _ 
makes the record of the Karen department 
of the Rangoon mission,—2 associations, 
23 churches, 413 baptized the 


28 have been baptized since the 


past year; 


association 
was formed ;—total, 1,467 communicants. 


PRAYER IN THE ArRMyY.—It is st 


ated on 
; tty } ; ¢ - +t: 
good authority that there as 305 military 


officers in the present Eastern expedition, 


who are bound together in solemn concert 


and commuion, that they will remember and 


pray for each other once a week ;—and also 


that on the eve of battle, they will lift up 
their hearts to God in prayer and will love, 


th other. The naval 


protect, and 
service are 310 similarly bound to God, 


one another. 


was born, we believe, and rai 
River, not far from Richmond, Va.; was 
married to Luke Smith, by whom she had 
They were members of 


eleven children. 
the Baptist church, and also nine of their 


f iT. 


of 


children, one whom was a 


pres 


The whole family resided in South Carolina 


a 
"4 
7 
2) 
i” 
t=] 


for many years, wher 
1811; 
previous, 
100 


Mr. Smith having died many years 


ene 


about 


of the 


was believed to be 


calculation 


nul ing, having been made 
a few day to her death, it was 
found that she had 93 grand children; 45 
of whom were Baptists; 298 great-grand 


children, and 20 of the f 


making an aggreg her own 
children, of 

There are now living, in Alabama and 
of her posterity, 


among whom are five ministers of the gos- 


Mississippi, a number 


and we know of three or four more in 
of ber grand 


pel, 


South Carolina. One 


their children, three 


of 


ten 


wile, 


children, three and 


seven 


sons-in-law, 
l 


daughters-in-law, are all members of the 


Baptist church; three of the family 


re 
" s] ! 
gospe:. 


ministers of the 


Haws 


es the following, as copied from 


ird’s Massachusetts 


ancient Town Records of 
ing, Mass. : 


the 


South Read. 


“1667.—' 


is year the town ¢ yntained 
4!) ‘ . . ~~ 
vt It was ordered that 


dwelling houses. 


‘every dog that comes into the meeting- 


ball pay six-pence 


ery time he comes,’ 


house in time of service gs 


‘ for ev "9 
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A Serwon By the Re 
D. D. Ae ? . 6 “These that 


; . , . — ‘ ave 
Our] ts in apatl mae us turned the world upside down have 
ur hearts in apathy, our Sin a] 


sleep; 2.2 er 
= iy ; : ; come hither also. 
The dull will yawn, the , hapel-lounger d 

Attention 


It should be warm: a livi 


fy heart and 


8, dull harangue. } 


16Ver rouse the « 


oul, nor 


Snould be Simple, practical, an 


spun theory to please the ear; 
) tickle letter’d pride, 


or and plain unedified 


is warm theme who wey Salem’s ». in regard to the kind and 

fate; 

> fiery law, with words of love allay’d, 
Vill swe etly warm and awfully persuade, 

, 

It should be manly, just, and rational, 
Wisely conceived, and well éxpress'd withal; 
Not stuff’d with silly notions, apt to stain 


A sacred desk, and show a mu idy brain 


It should possess a well-adapted g 
To Situation, audis nee, time, and 
A sermon form’d for 

Lords, 
With peasants and mechani. s 


Tt should with e 
Like Paul’s at Corint 


While some Epicte 


+} ’ 
i theme! 


A gracious Saviour is the gory SewINARY 


last, 
It should be mix'd with pure and arder 


it : : - Ss » and 

prayer, ie ae % Pat te a ng i 

To reach the heart, and fix and fasten there; - ru -$ ve eer Tunior 

When God and man are mutually a . a eae seaeOG ey _ os ed oo 
s a blessing, man is truly bless’d. => . a =" ck es 


It should be cl 
To make the moral n 
Thou art the n an, and thot 


A Felix tremble, and a David quake 


Rey. J. §. Reyrxou 
Senger on board the 
Jow, was pr culiarly suct 
#8 an Evangelist, some four thousand 
Fons having been received 
Baptist churches through his 
lity. Mr. R. had been heard to say th 


thould like to be buried i € ocean. A 
funer 


instrumenta- 


al S¢rmon w as 


preached in the Baptist 
Church, jp, 


Petersburg, Va., by Rev. Tho- We 


of Portsmouth, Va. After the 
sermon a Subscript; 


benefit of the Wido 


" je? 

arn f the Tennessee Baptist, 
rm irou . : os al. 

P f anew Baptist Vol 


orner stone 0 


mas Hume, 


- . spressive ceremonies 
on was taken up for the lege was laid with jmpressive cé Ks 
" ° : he town Of Vase- 
W and children of the de- on the 4th of July, in He lo 
‘o > a 2) on . . ** . 
ceased, realizing about $300 thereby. ville, Ga, 
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; 


LocHEStTeR Unitversiry.—An incident of 

vurred during the late 
i f this Institution. 
Mr. R. 


blind. 


1e graduating class, 


, at the close of bis junior year, in 
performing some emical experiment in 


‘ivate, lost his eyesight entirely, from the 


effects of an explosion ; but that from un- 


flagging energy, and by the aid ofa devo 


brother, and attached classmates, he had 


been enabled to complete the studies of the 
course with honor to himself, an 


tion to his teax 


hers. 


there was scarce- 
hat vast assemblage 
“The 


was to 


His subject was 
s,” the object of which 
demonstrate the proposition that blindness 


It was diseussed 


is prei rable to deafness. 


1d earnest manner, 


in an agreeable, able, : 


after which Mr. Fenn retired amid the pro- 


7 


longed applause of the audience, 


—_ 


Baptist Cuurcnes mm CALIFORNIA.— 


here are now seventeen Baptist Churches 


in California, locate 
one composed 


San Francisco, includ 


of colored members, three; Sacramento, 


white and one colored; and at San 


Jose, 
Nevada ‘ 


ma, Santa Rosa, Bode 


Santa Clara, Stockton, Marysville, 
ty, Placerville, Johntown, Napa, 


Son a, and Petalu- 


ma, eat h one. 


Honor TO WHOM HONOR, ETC. 


of a Baptist book recently pr 


a 
< 


Independent remarks: “ We wil 


he Baptist churches have 


‘ 


urtyrs; and that to them the Universal 


Ini 
, £ a * ; 16 A ‘ 
Church is much indebted for their steadfast, 


sant 


, and unflinching assertion of the 


princely je of religious liberty.” 


of a house of 


$20,000, has 


A MUNIFICENT DONATION 
hich about 


worship, whl cost 
been made by Matthew Vasser, Esq., to the 
Central Baptist Church, Poughkeepsie. 
F — 

Roswext §. Burrows, Esq., ‘of Albion, 
Orleans county, bas made a munificent do- 


nation of three thousand dollars for the 
benefit of the Neander Library in the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. Mr. B. is one of the 
corporators of the University, and among 


the most liberal of its triends. 


9 
211 
Harvarp Cotitece.—The triennial cata- 
logue of Harvard contains the names of 
8,369 persons who nnected 


have been ci 
with the Institution. there are 
living now only 3,566. The whole gsumber 
of alumni, according to the ca 


4,539 


number of clergymer 


6.612, of whom 
1. The 


from the Colle 


are sleenj , 
ar 8i pin 


aea 


gone out 


of whom are now number of 


those not graduates, who have received 
honorary degrees at Harvard, is 498, Of 


the surviving alumni, five are 


nonagena- 


rians and y-two are octogenarians, 
oldest is Thaddeus Fiske, of West 


who was born at Weston, in 


; ‘ 


. 
and graduated in the class of 1785. 
Tur Burlington University, 
control of the Iowa Baptist Education 


s just complete dits building 


ceremonies 


licated with appropriate 
July. The building is a 


beautiful edifice, covering an area of 40 by 


was dec 


on the 4th of 


5 : «ht ahove the 
64, and three stories in height above the 
basement, and was erected at a cost oi 
about ten thousand dollars. 


Nova 


baptism the 


Association of 
added by 


Scotia, reports 4/4 


past year. The Central and Eastern 


Associations have also re ceived large acces- 


sions. 


Dn Society of Virgi 


rranization in 1832, has aided 


Tue Be 
nia, 


in the education of one hundred and t enty 


eight ministers. The presentnumber under 


their charg is sixteen, 


PROFESSIONS IN THE U. Srates.—There 


are in the United States 2,365,000 farmers ; 


100,000 40,000 


merchants ; physicians ; 
> 


24.000 lawyers; 30,000 teachers: 27,000 

clergymen; 70,000 mariners; 10,000 fish- 
gywen; 70, 

ermen, and 10,000 State and Federal Offi- 


cers. 


GrowrtH or Forrien Ixnruverce.—The 


Christian Times of Chicago says, that the 


official statement of the recent census of 


Males, 


on fee 


«9,07 7% 


Total 


that city, is as follows: 28,899, 


Fo- 


65,- 


-ricans, 
4316; 


Females, 32,657; Am« 
reign, 35,879 ; Mariners, 


=o 
Olas 


It will be seen from this that the foreign 
population of Chicago exceeds the American 


by ten thousand—quite a preponderance for 


that growing city ol the West 
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Ecc. eSIrAasTIcAL StTatistics.—The follow- 
ing table from the census of 1850, exhibits 
the number and nativity of each class of 
foreigners in the United States in the year 
1850. 
England, 
Treland, 
Scotland, 
Wales, 29,868 
Gr rinany, 573,225 
France, 


Portugal, 


> oe 


27 7,676 
961,719 


70,650 


q 7 
9,504 


Turkey, 106 
Austria, 964 


Holland, 


Switzerland, 13,358 
Norway, 12,678 
54,069 
1,27 3,645 
1,213 3,113 
This table shows that the Irish in the 
United States number less than one-half 
the foreien population. 


Denmark, 
Italy, 


Spain, 


1,838 


Belgium, 


Within the last two 
or three years, the emigration from Ger- 
many alone has outnumbered the Irish. As 
to the religious condition of the people, the 
Protestant influence vastly preponderates. 
The Catholics are not equal to any one of 
Thus, the 
leading sects stand about as follows, accord- 
ing to the official Census returns of 1850. 
Number of Churches. Value of Church 

Protestants Property. 
Methodist, $14,634,67 
Baptist, 10,900,382 
Presbyterian, 


our five leading denominations. 


12,467 
8,791 
4,584 14,369,889 

Congregationalists, 1,416 7,970,962 

Episcopalians, 1,474 


11,251,970 


Roman Catholic, 1,112 8,973,838 


The conclusion is still more encouraging 
when the whole number of churches in the 
United States, (all which may be considered 
Protestant) except the 
compared with the latter body : 

Number of churches, 36,011. 


13,489,896. 


toman Catholic, is 


Aggregate 
accommodation, Average ac- 
commodation, 384. Totalamount of Church 
property, $86,416,637. 

Number of Roman Catholic Churches, 
1,112. Aggregate accommodation, 620,950, 
Average accommodation, 558. Total amount 
of church property, $8,973 


,838 


Growrs or Prorgestaxtisw axp Rowan- 
18M IN CANADA.—Mackenzie’s Weekly Mes- 
Sage says on this subject, that in 1820, the 
Population of the Canadas 
a 
920,000, of whom, perhaps, 380,000 were 


Papists, and only 140,000 Prote 
hibiting 19 to 


mimay have been 


stants—ex- 
7 of the whole country as in 
favor of the Popish Church, its doctrines 
and Worship, In 1853, this people may be 
ae “ number 2,000,000, of whom 
, elon ‘ ye 

1,060,000 to wernan —. a 

» Showing nearly 


1] Protestants to every 9 Papists—the latter 
having gained 560,000 in 39 years, the 
former 920,000, 


RomisH Propacanpa.—lIt will be of in- 
terest to our this 


engine for putting forward Romanism is 


readers to note what 


doing and where. It is principally worked 
in Europe, whence it obtains its largest 
A writer to the N. Y. Evangelist 
says the annual report of the Pr ypaganda 
bas been published. The figures it presents 
are worth studying. The receipts of the 
Propaganda amount to the sum of 3,335,- 


supplies. 


149 francs. France alone has given 2,364,148 
After France come the Sardinian 
States, for the of 257,114 
Prussia for 200,998 francs: the British Isle 
for 193,746 francs. Belgium is on the fifth 


line, its contribution is 150,629 francs. 


francs. 


sum Iranes ; 


Adding to the receipts of 1853, £3,953 


The balance of 1852, 


The total is, 


» 9n9 
5,1 938,202 


Then come the expenses for the year 1853: 
Missions in Europe, 936,121 
-“ Asia, 1,440,510 
= Africa, 342,700 
” America, 1,089,425 


413,787 


és Oceanica, 

Expenses for printing the “ An- 
nals,” &c., in France and 
foreign countries, 

Ditto ofadministration,in France 


and foreign countries, 


Total of expenses for the year 

1853 alone, 4,427,273 
3alance of excess of receipts for 

the first payments to the mis- 

sions of 1854, 670,988 


eos 
Sum total, 5,198,261 


he “ Annals of the Propagation of the 
Faith” are issued every two months to the 
in French, 


number of 172,000 copies—viz: 


106,500; in English, 16,000; in German, 
1,200 ; 


in Portuguese, 


15,200; in in Flemish, 
4,500; 


§ i 6 : lish, 500. 
2,500; in Dutch, 200; in Polish, 5 


Spanish, 
in Italian, 24,300; 


wind, 
-oweVvA.—Geneva is 
IvTeREsTING Prom GENEVA.—Geneva 


: ; : imes of the rigid 
becoming, as it was in the times of the rig 


reformer, Calvin, the bulwark of Protestant- 
ism, and the Rome of Evangelical doctrines. 
—The long existing controversy and divi- 
sion between the so-called National Charch 
and the Orthodox, i. e. between the Church 


a = . ts f Evangelical 
of Socinianism and that ot Evang ei 
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truth, is disappearing day by day. The 
ynquered the field, and 


to their labors and the will of God, we owe 


Trinitarians have « 


the great revival manifested in our can- 
tons, not only among Protestants, but even 
among our enemies. 

In April, 1854, the old temple of St. 
Peter, th 
back, resounded with the voice of Calvin, 
Theodore de Beza, of Diodati, 


other Christian reformers, witnessed a grand 


1¢ walls of which, two centuries 
and of many 


and imp r céremony which will long be 


remeinbered by us, and will be transmitted 


glorious legacy to our descendants. 


Fifty Roman Catholics publicly abjured on 
that day, the faith of the Antichrist, and 
were admitted to the Holy Communion, 


surrounded by a large audience, who listen- 


h great attention to the sermon 
preached by the eloquent pastor, Mr. Duby. 
Last Ch 

f Catholies became members of our Church 


ed wi 


ristmas day another equal number 


and thirty more applied last Sunday to be 
instructed in the evangelical doctrines. 

Western FewaLte University. — The 
Baptists of Indiana, propose to establish at 
Lafayette, Tippecanoe county, a school for 
young ladies, worthy of the name of Uni- 
versity. The project ofiginated with Rev. 
Anson Tucker, who is Secretary and gene- 
ral agent of the Board of Trustees. 

It is proposed to raise an endowment of 
¢200,000, in shares of $100 each. A build- 


ing is to be erected, in octagon form, forty 
feet sides and five stories high, at a cost of 
$70,000. The internal arrangements are to 
be after the m 
the amplest scale. 
tablished, chemical and philosophical ap- 


st approved models and on 
A library is to be es- 


paratus furnished, with all the facilities for 
instruction common to schools ofthe 


grade. Lafayette, the “Star City” of the 
West, which has been chosen for the seat of 
this institution, is a very accessible, health. 
ful and beautiful town. 


Cuitpren oF Dr. Jupsoy.—For the sur- 
viving children, of whom there are six, 
suitable provision has been made. Five of 
these are the children of Sarah B. Judson; 
the youngest of whom, @ son of eight years, 
has been adopted by Professor Dodge, of 
Madison University. The sixth only, a 
little daughter, born in 1847, is the child of 
Emily Judson, and she has been taken home 
by Miss Anable, of Philadelphia, to whom 
she was long ago given. We are also in- 
formed that abundant materials are left for 


4 life of Mrs. Judson herself, and suitable 


precautions have been used to secure acom- 


plete and authentic memoi 


which shall be secured to the survi 
dren. The public will look for its 


ance, therefore, with great interest.— 


Ree. 


es 


REwiGious Toterationy.—The Freeman’s 


Journal some time since, contained a Dare” 
graph denying that the St. Louis She: herd 
gray : is Shepher 


of the Valley had ever published 


articles 
denouncing the principle of religious tolera 
tion, and asserted that the United States 
Senators who commented on its alle 


opinions, had been misled. 


from a recent number of the Shepherd of 
the Valley, reiterating and defending its 
previously expressed sentiments, tends to 
convict the Journal of making statements 
which facts will not sustain: 

“Well, then, is this doctrine of toleration 
a Christian doctrine or is it not? Does it 
come from heaven or hell—from God or the 
devil? Do we see anything of it in the 
Bible, in the fathers, in the actions or wri- 
tings of the saints, in the treatises of the 
doctors of the Church? Was it heard of 
before the birth of Protestantism? Has it 
not been condemned by the council of Con- 
stance and repeatedly by the Supreme 
Pontiffs ? 
venient theory got up, that Catholics livin 


Is it anything more than a con- 


amongst Protestant may meet with less i 
will? Are not the French Philosophers 


ples its most zealous advoca- 


and their di 
tes? Has it ever had any more than a 
theoretical exi 


stence, except where it 


been practically impo to carry into 


es which 1t con- 


=— © 


active operation the princi] 
dems? Was St. Thomas right when he said 
that, ‘It is a much worse thing to cor- 
rupt the faith by which life is given to the 
soul, than to falsify money, which is an 
assistance to the temporal life?’ Did he 
reason correctly from these premises, when 
he argued that temporal princes might 
justly punish convicted hereties? Is it not 
our boast that the Church never changes? 
And is not her history an open book which 
all may read, which we cannot close if we 
would, and of which we have no cause to 
be ashamed ? 


We wi 


say, however, we are not 


in 
favor of roasting heretics; and that, if this 
sort of work is to be revived—though in our 
miserable times it is quite impossible, since 


men have no belief which they care to pro- 
pagate, or for which they dare endure—if 
persecution is to be renewed, we should 


rather be its victims than its agents; but 


tory, or 
God and the doct 
Church, for what th 
tioned. We 
ment of he 
that Prots 
simply b 
and that 
the n, the y 
because 
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we 
in 720 
wish to 


Tar Rignr Krxp or Prea 


icism mad 


er} 


what a 
man Cicero is !” 
but when they 


said: “ Let us fig 


It must 


industry must be the ventilator, renewi! 


the atmosphere and brit 


n +} 
Hos 


from our ministrations the ( 
—o > tee a 


his mouth full of the praises—no f : pov 7? 


preacher,” but of God; and th. 


while 


not discanting upon the beautif 
and well-turned period 


but inquiring, with 


be brokenn 97 ——— reer. 
penitent: -hensty “002 shall ‘ be Our Om #u00K. 
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the vast serene, like the deep me! P t I By lui Oblige yy sendin m t ' 
igel song, Heaven's approving voice u rected, -B. Memorial, Phil iphi - 


famous “‘ Ec 


by the vi 


Giles, we find th 


chapter XIV., viz: 


* King Edwin, with 


the nation, and a large num! 


nation of our Lord 
: 


hundred - . : 
1undred and eighty after the 


Britain.” Be 


English into > a 


hapter, that “ Paulinus for the 
years preached: the word of 
God, and all that w ere 
nal life believed and ee 


l¢ 


in the same « 


space of six 


preor lained to eter- 


se 4 
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ordained them Elders in every church, 
and had prayed, with fasting, they 
commended them to the Lord on whom 
they believed.” «No, glect not the 
gift that is in thee w] : 

thee. by prophecy, with 
of the hands of 


ich Was 

the laying on 
the Pres} bytery. os 
* The things whicl 


h th yu hast heard P| 
me, the same commit thou to faithful 


men, who may be able to teach otl 


also.”* 5—Their relations to the 
churches, as Elders or Bi shops, are not 
merely fraternal, but official. ‘I hey 
are proclaimers of the Gospel, but they 
are more. They are Teachers. “God 


hath set some in the Church, first, 
Apostles, sec: ndly, Prophets, thirdly, 
Teachers, after that miracles, then 
gifts of healing, helps, governments, 
diversities of tongues.”4 “He gave 
some, Apostles, some, Prophets, some, 
Evangelists, and some, Pastors 
Teachers, for the perfecting 
saints, for the work of 

for the edifying of the bi dy 
6—In their official relations 

to rule—they have aut hority. t 
the Elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honor ly 


who labor in word and doctrine,’ 


7 
» especially they 


“lf a man know not how to rule his 
own house, how shall he take care of 
the Church of God?” « Obey them 
that have the rule over you and sub- 
mit yourselves, for they watch for your 
souls as they that mast give account. 

We do not now attempt to define the 
character or limits of this authority 
but simply adduce the passage 
show that the relations which 
ministry sustains to the churches 
appointed and official. 

Now, have we not in these passage 
Scriptural warrant for contending that 
it is according to the plan of Jesus 
Christ in the establishment of His 
churches that there shall be perpetu- 
ated & class of men in all ages, who 

shall be called of God, prayed for, ap- 
proved and Supported by the chure vhes, 


4 , Acta xiv. 23 91 Tim. iy. 14 
“2 Tim. ii, 
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shall devote 
t being entangled or 
ecular pursuits to the 
ninistry, and who shall 
. ministerial relation to 
agenne all 
in these 
is not 
We have 
t, fundamental 
lie all correct Views oOji 
id Ww rk of the ninistry, and 
onsequeptly of the qualifications ne- 
; to those who would enter j 
suggest another 
think important 
the qua ifica 
EGC and useful- 
ninister of Christ must find 
- There are no external 
that will compensate 
ance or imbecility. 


W. > do not mean that he is not fitted for 


. = = . , - . i= } T..] 
his work and aided in it DY the Holy 


But we do mean, that the Holy 


t never so fits and aids a man as 


Own 

erations of the H nly opi 

of man, stimulate, bring intd intensest 
i all his energies of mind and 


affections of heart, but these are all 
bis own energies and affections. The 
Spirit of God can educe or educ ate no 
: affection that the man aoes 
not possess, nor communicate dir ctly 
any knowledge to the mind. The 
Holy Spirit never teaches a man or- 


thoepy, philol 7 OF grammar. Koow- 


uired by the regene- 


iedge mus j 
. * 


rate man, y the minister of the Gos- 
pel, through the same methods as by 
the ungodly. The theologian must 
learn by the same processes as the 
phil 0] her. Exce ptions to this | I rin- 
ciple there have been indeed 1 7 

inspiration of the holy writers and in 
the miraculous endowments conferred 
upon the Apostles, bat he who claims 
any such aid in this day, must, before 
we will believe it, prove his claim by 


. . = . e\ r 
preaching in some language Deve 


- 


studied, or by some other evident 
miracle. No man in the ministry 
more than elsewhere can exercise any 
powers which he does not naturally 
possess, nor communicate anything 
which he has not by ordinary processes 
learned. Yet there seems an impres- 
sion on many minds that a minister 
may expect some sort of supernatural 
aid, in ac juiring or communicating 
truth, which it would be presumption 


In the lawver or lecturer to expect. 


he may somewhat m< lify, if not dis- 


. =) irit of God does not 


hter 
nten 


= 


this in the line of his 


spiritual activities, not 


The man wh: without 
tells us that he casts 
upon the inspiration of 
and means to utter only 


supernaturally commu 


1S ilKkeiy to express 
P a ™ wa } 
sUuCH iorms, a8 Would degrade even I 


; 


ordinarily intelligent mind, and such 
as are characteristic, not of divine 
wisdom, but of his own unmistakable 
ignorance, presumption and folly. It 
is an insult to the Holy Spirit to attri- 
bute the inanities of an ignorant or 
indolent mind to His inspirations. or 
to make His promised aids an excuse 
for leaving the mind unfurnished and 
inactive. 

When we say then, that the minister 
of the Gospel must find in himself all 
the qualificatic ns that are necessary to 
his efficiency and usefulness, we mean 
that he can in his preaching impart 
nothing which he has not learned, and 
learned, too, by the ordinary methods 
of study and thought, that he can give 


no more power to the truths of revela- 


tion than he himself possesses, and 
that it is in the line of his own mental 
activities and affections, and not be- 
yond them or aside from them, that he 
may expect the aid and blessing of the 
Spirit of God. The minister of the 
G spel of Christ is a Teacher; he must 
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know in order to teach, and he must 
learn that he may know. 

If these principles are correct, the 
the minister must be an int 
man, as well as a man of right affee- 
tions, in order to efficiency and useful- 
ness. He must be educated. 
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BY J. M. PECK, D.D. 


Ag few persons are now 


scene we are about 


living, 

who saw the 
to describe. It occurred more. than 
seventy years by-gone, in old Virginia, 
but in which of the numerous revivals 
of that region, when the halcyon days 
of perfect religious freedom had : 
peared, and converts under the zealou 
and successful ministrations of baptist 
preachers were multiy lied like dri ps of 
the morning dew, we know not. No 
man was then more efficient in the 


ministry, and none stood forth with a 


of oppression, and in vin- 
lication of the honor and authority of 
Christ over his people, than Jonny 
Fry m 1777 to 1790, he had 


reached extensively, from the Blue 


‘ 


LELAND. 


to Yorktown, and from the 
Northern Neck to Peedee, in South 


Carolina, and baptized, (so says his 
journal,) just 700 disciples. Of these, 
130 were: ta the county of York, from 
November. 1779. to July, 1780; 3U0U in 
Orange County, and 200 in Louisa. 

lt was while a Mr. Bowles was 
preaching to the people, previous to 
baptizing on some of these occasions, 
that Leland composed three stanzas of 
the hymn we are about to copy. Three 
other stanzas he added subsequently. 

It was in the midst of a severe win- 
ter, when the ice had bound fast in its 
chains the smaller rivers and streams, 
and the earth was covered in its white 
wintry garb; the baptismal grave had 


— a 


been opened in the ice-bound stream, 
and a numberof obedient disciples were 


about to put on the Christian profes 
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West, which have spread all over t 
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He felt terrified at, not instructed by 
it. He said, * The efernal silence of 
these infinite spaces affi ights me.” He 
had turned for a solution from the 
mysterious materialism of the heaven- 


ly bodies to man, and had found in 
him his doubts driven to contradi 
and despair; he seemed 
perplexed, a chaos so di 
was thus rapidly apy 

f universal scey 
1& to drop in like 
pre i] ice, when hark! he heard a voice 
behind him; and turning round, saw 
Christianity like a mother following 
her son to seek and to save him from 
the catastrophe. Her beauty, her 


niildness of deportment, her strange, 


those accents of an unknown lan 
which drop like honey from her li 
convince him that she is divi 

that she is his mother, even bef 

has heard or understood 

Ile loves and believes her bet 
knows that she is worthy of all cre- 
dence and all love. And when, after- 
wards, he learns in some measure to 
understand her far foreign speech, he 
perceives her still more certainly to be 
a messenger from heaven. She does 
not indeed, remove all his perplexities ; 
she allows the deep shadows to rest 
still on the edge of the horizon, and the 


precipices to yawn on in the distance ; 

but she creates a little space of intense 

clearness around ber child, and she 

bridges the far off gloom with the rain- 
: 


bow of hope. She does not completely 


satisfy, but she soothes his mind, say- 


ing to him as he kneels before her, and 
Lin 


gon him, ye rainbowed clouds, ye gilded 
doubts, by your pressure purify hi 


ail 


still more, and prepare him for hiz! 
work, deeper thought, and elearer 
revelation; teach him the littleness of 


man and the greatness of God, the in- 


as she blesses her noble son, “ Rem: 


scnif . n " -- 
Significance of man’s life on e 
the 


: arth and 
Me grandeur of his future destiny, and 
rer him with this word of the 
; - — all its words, “* That which 

0 thou kr . , a 
Lowest not now, but thou 


vereafter know, if thou wilt hum- 
become as a little 
parable 


er portio! : a*°CAi 8 his- 


uncertainty 

} 

I 

. - 

By studying too 
a asia ' lecree. whic 
; am mo ; > miei 
amounted, we 
In this sad sta 


pecause atten 


l¢ 


Ol 1:5 inteliect 


dismal doubt 


strong, and 

nothing iety and prayer saved 
him from 
scepticism. 

Or 
ity, seems 
eonvince himself quite as nu 
convince othets. 
passed out of this mys 


and now, we 


trust, sees“ 


light clearly.” If his doubts were 


an order so large and deep, that the 


did not “go out even to prayer and 


fasting,”’ he was honest in them: they 


aid not 8] ring 


an 


iid’s doubts, the 


Lined in him to the 


- i ew 

—what ean be 8&1 ] 

y ol sa magnificent frag- 

: T hey are ratber suyjects jv 

than words. The : fi smind 

us aerolites, the floating tractions 01 
—— oS, bs Ut 


; : . o ; he c 
a glorious world. Some of them, to 


35¢ an expression, applied » Jobt me ° 
sayings, “have been rolle 1 and polish- 
7 « : “1 shhlesi he 
ed in hig great mind like pebbJesin ehe 
He has wrought them, and 


finished them as careiully 


ocean,” 


as if each 


— 


— 


rr? 


*. ££ KS 


SS oe a a 


PASCAL. 


thought were a book. 


are slighter in 


Others of them 


thinking, and more 


careless in style. But as a whole, the 


collection forms one of the profoundest 


and most living of works. The 
* Thoughts” are seed-pearl, and on 
some of them volumes might be, and 


written. We specially ad- 


those which reflect the stedfast 
but gentle gloom of the author’s habit 
of mind, the long tender twilight, not 
Without its stars and gleams of coming 
day, which shadowed his genius, and 
softened 


path 8. 


always his grandeur into 
He is very far from being a 
No- 


thing personal is ever allowed either 
to shade 


Splenetic or misanthropic spirit. 
or to brighten 
his meditations. He stands a passion- 
less spirit, as though he were disem- 


bodied, 


and identity, onthe shore which divides 


and had forgot his own name 


the world of man from the immensity 
of God, and he : 
wonders and worships there. He sees 
the and of all at- 
tempts which have hitherto been made 


pauses and ponders, 


vanity weakness 


to explain the difficulties and reconcile 
the contradictions of our present sys- 


tem. Yet 


all quasi-evidence 


ut any evidence—for 
melts in a moment 
before his searching ey@ into nothing 
a whole, and 


connected with one infinite min« 


—he believes it to be 
1; and 
this springs in him, not as Cousin pre- 
tends, from a determination blindly to 
believe, but from a whisper in his own 
soul, which tells him warmly to love. 
He believes the universe to be from 
God, because his soul, which he knows 
is from God, loves, although without 
But it is not after 
all the matter in the universe which 
he regards with affection, it is the 
God who is passing through it, and 


understanding It. 


lending it the glory of his presence. 
Mere matter he tramples on and des- 
pises. It is just so much brute light 
and heat. He does not, and cannot 
believe that the throne of God and of 
the Lamb is made of the same mate- 
Tials, only a little sublimated, as yon- 


; 


der dunghill or the crest of yonder 


the tissue of 
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serpent. He is an intense spiritualist. 
Ile cries out to this proud process 
of developing matter, this wondrous 
Something sweltering out suns in its 
progress; “ Thou mayst do thy plea- 
sure on me, thou mayst crush me, but 
I will know that thou art crus} ing me. 
Whilst thou shalt crush blindly, I 
should be conscious of the defeat. 
Thou shouldst not be conscious of the 
Bold, the 


challenge of this little piece of inspir- 


victory.” certainly, was 
ed humanity, this frail, slender, inva- 
lid, but divinely gifted man, to the 
enormous mass of uninspired and un- 
instinctive matter amid which he lived. 
He did not believe in law, life, or blind 
mechanism, as the all-in-all of the sys- 
tem of things. He believed rather in 
Tenn yson’s second voice— 


He felt, without being able to prove, 
that God was in this place. 

The “ Provincial Letters” are, on the 
whole, the most brilliant collection of 
controversial letters extant. They have 
not the rounded finish, the 
tion, the red hot touches of sarcasm 


concentra- 


and the brief and occasional bursts of 
invective darkening into sublimity 
which distinguish the letters of Junius. 
Nor have they the profound asides of 
reflection, or the impatient power of 
passion, or the masses of Pp yetical ima- 
gery to be found in Burke’s “ Letter to 
a Noble Lord,” and “ Letters on a 
Regicide Peace,” but they excel t 
and all epistolary writings in dexterity 
of argument, in power of irony, in 
light, hurrying, scorching satire, a 


: 
nese 


‘fire running along the ground,” in 
grace of motion, and in Attic salt and 
in Attic elegance of style. He has 
held up his enemies to immortal scorn, 
and painted them in the most con- 
temptible and ludicrous attitudes on a 
Grecian urn. He has preserved those 
wasps and flies in the richest amber. 
Has he not honored 
wretched sophisters by destroying them 


with the golden shafts of Apollo? Had 


too much those 


not the broad hoof of Pan or the clu) 


Luc clu , 

of Hercules been a more appropriate 
I 

weapon for crushing’ and mangling 

them into mire? But had he emplov- 


ed coarser weap: 


ns, aithoug 


] | sy 
effective in destroying his s, h 
had gained less glory { r himself. As 
it is, he has fi unded « ne of his best 
claims to immortality upon the slaugb- 
ter of th se dest ica ilities, like the 


old who won their laurels 


a aa sus © 
mn claarincac +} ‘ i! wa} 
in c] “ring the iorests from Wild swine 


and simular brutes. And, be it re- 


membered, that though the Jesuits in- 
dividually were for the most part con- 
temptible, their system was a very 
formidable one, and required the whole 
gth of a master hand to expose it. 


Weelose this short notice of Pascal 


with rather melancholy emoti ms. A 
man 80 gifted in the prodigality of hea- 
ven, and s0 short liv i 1St 


bine at 


clouds! A venius 
80 strong and so well-furnished. and 
vet the Siive 


Set amid such heavy 


in many things of 


picable superstition ! One « 
above his fellows to ‘have extended the 


boundaries of hun 


scom and 
. " “ 23 —_— 
foocness, and yet who Gia 80 little, and 


2S Sts a a : . 
aied belleVvIng that n thine was worth 


S } ] 
being done 


One of the greatest scho- 


lars and finest writers in the world, 


and yet cespising fame, and at lasi 
loathing all literature except the 
Lamb’s Book of Life! Able to pass 
from the Dan to the Beers of uni- 
versal know] ige, and forced to ° ex- 
Claim at the end of the journey, * A] 
is barren !”? ; 


Wwise—right or wrong? We think t 


truth lies between. He was right and 
Wise in tl 
atthe m 


and must 


, 


iuxkIng that man can do little 


+ 


t, know little at the oc] i 


Cicarest, 


, ~ . } 
be imperfect at the be st; but 
he was Wrone 


ing to ky 
within 


and mad in not att 
‘Ow, to do, and to be the little 
bis own " 
not urging his fe 


and do the 


ower, 48 well as in 
llow.umen to know, be, 
“a ti oe . 
like Within theirs. Like 
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the waggoner in fable, and Foster in 
reality, while calling on Hercules to 


come down from the cloud, he negleet- 


= ; +} ,] 
ed to set his shoulder to the wheel. 


He should have done both, and thus 


the vrand pur- 


ah ee 
pose Of progress so much as he wisbed, 

- . 1. A <a wy 
he would at least have delivered his 


own soul, secured a deeper peace In his 
; Lea ; la have 

hear t, andin we rking more would have 

sufiered less. While Prometheus was 

to his rock, Pascal voluntari! 

. 

I 


chaine: 


udzsIme Musing 
roans tll 1 


t4a4 211 


Hie was one 


men who have combined in gination 
and reverence with fancy, intellect and 


wit.— lec. Bs 


,O you reme mber, mother, when God 


JF gave Vou your cl il i, the new | ulse 


that was stirred,—the new niuection 

Kil dle 4 1) you remem! er bow your 

aaa : as 4 vs a = 

; - 1 wi its new load 
aimost ached Wilh it ae 

of ] P 7? 


4} : hit = : -_ 1} ; hye | 
the web of Nfe was all unrolled t 
“ 


you; but your eyes w re riveted only 


on one bright thread runnine t! 


it, so fresh and so bright, that not till 
the first gush of emotion had S&E d, 
id you remember that it could be tar- 
nished. The low wail of your little one 
fell on your ear, and instinctively you 
: é 1 out ur arms to gather it to 
your sbeitering bosom. ‘I'ha “act re- 

ied ft r cons usness a new 
pride,— le of p n, Do you 


. 4 = Y rt as 
but now wil sO strong to st ~— 
you? You fastened your gaze on its 
placid, unconscious face, ana there was 


} : sthi a feeling akin to 
a2wakened within you a: Asiin 


. 7 <p 
+ . ~ ’ i , etd 
the divine: a feeling Ol ove, JUG, 


. . yr ite ¢ je . 
solute in its power over it objec 
— . , 0 e- 

Bat, twin-born with that, do y a r 
member how in your breast 


. .iing ol re- 
sprang up another, the feeung 0° 


ee ae we Oe SS as ae ae eee Oe eee ee ee 


- 


7, ow oa 


TF. 


FT 


EP EPA CL EES 


Ome 


A MOTHER’: 


ml 


sponsibility ? he child was yours; 
your love would cherish it; your love 
guide it; your love shield it ; your love 
mould it. But it was yours, also, to 


account for. The more intense your 


love, the lower sank your heart under 
this hea 


avy 


unlike the 
were now your feelings of weak- 


hess, and inca; 


God has intrasted to your care this | 
It 


is an atom, perfect, complete in itself, 


burden. How 
divine, 
‘ 


acity, and lear. 


fragment of his spiritual creation. 


because He made it 
to y 


. But, in giving it’ 
ou, He has severed it from Himself; 
and now in a world where spirit is the 
Servant of sense, must it feel its way 
back, or never reach again the source 


What a res 


ty, then, was imposed on vou 


from which it sprung. pon- 


| . on , 
when sucha gilt was intrusted to your 
care. i 


responsi_ouily which cannot be 


7 3 
, ¢ 


trans fe TeX 
it a On you has God charged 
it; and, al is, for the forlorn child if 
you feel it not! The sweet care of this 


young body you may commit to another. 


ausé no one éisé can feel 


you do, 


Another may robe the round limbs, 
may lay é the smooth cheek, may weigh 
the weary eyelid down with soft lulla- 


} a. 


bies, may give the good-night kiss, may 


the litt 


aye tend le couc] there life 
even t © couch where lite 


and death are strugeling for the vic- 


tory. Does your wounded heart 


‘No?’ Do you shrink from committing 
to 


cry. 


another the care of that which the 


tenderes& & licitude cannot long with- 
hold from the banquetings of worms: 


and can you trust 


that 


which is ™ ide 


to the devotion of 
another young, radiant spirit, 
to reap light and gather 
gladn is on its homeward travellings, 
but which can be so easily dragged 


1 in the dust, and spuiled? 


Cee te 
Gown, tie: 


Oh, no; the wisdom of God guiding 
you, be you the instructor of 
child’s that 


your 
conscience, conscience 
which worms cannot destr« Vy but which 
will be to him a life-joy or a death-tor- 


ture for ever. 


The serpent’s eye is an ornament when 


placed in the dove’s head.— W. Secker. 


4 


D 


i| FOUND myself in a narrow road, 
_ with my Willie by my side. In com- 
pany with me, a train of mothers were 
travelling slowly along, each with her 
+4], 


little ones gathered closely around her, 
I trembled ; 


and full of dangers. 


for the way seemed long 


I looked forward, 
where it passed over rugged steeps, and 
meadows. I saw 


through unshaded 


deep pitfalls stretched across it, screened 


with waving flowers. Here it wound 
along abrupt precipic s, and there by 
the side of dark, still waters. As we 


j yarneyed on, a murmuring sound fell 


like the soft harmony of 


on my ears, 
winds. By degrees, | distinguished 
the mothers’ low-voiced teachings. One, 


as she culled the fragrant flowers, €X- 


posed the dangers underneath ; another 
dipping the clear, cool water, pointed 
out the perils of the slippery banks; 
and all alike, with murmured words, 
eazed ever and anon towards heaven. 
I looked, and, for an instant, within a 
] ) id, beheld af 
can describe, and at his feet a cross, 
le 

eht in darkness, their shadow in the 

F 


Just before me walked an orphan 


‘orm more glorious than 


tuide; that cross their 


c 
I 
He was their 
1i 


{ 
| 


fervent heat. we journeyed 


or days f 


on. 
erouyp. I watched, and wondered at 


their safety am 


mg the hidden snares, 
till I saw the path of light that streamed 
before their steps. Then I knew they 
went not unattended, and remembered 
that He within the cloud,—their mo- 
thers’ trust,—had said of such, “ In 
heaven their angels do always behold 


the face of my Father, 
Willie faltered, we 


But now my 
with his walk. 


ary 
His eye grew dreamy, and his smile 


With troubled heart, 1 bore 
lim in my arms; and then I heard a 


faint. 


voice, ** Suffer little children to come 
unto me.” Bat before I understood the 
summons, with mingled agony and 
rapture, I gazed on his radiant. form, 
borne upward from my arms, till, 
through the parted clouds, he was lost 
to my view. 
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BAPTIST CHURCH IN HAMPTON, cr. 


- vam earliest record of this Church, 
bears date ee saan 1770. On 
that day, Silas Record, Nathan Dean, 
Aboyal Dyon, ante Sabdaal Nehe- 
miah Dodge, Thomas Grow and Wil- 
liam Grow, met at the house of 
Raymond, and 


James 
Avreed to visib ly de- 
nominate themselves as a Baptist So- 
ciety, u nitedly to carry on the worship 
of God, Elders Le doyt and Jacobs being 
present, and giving them fe ‘llowshbip in 
the act.” 
find no record of meetings for worship, 
though they probably 
preaching. Some additions to the So- 
ciety noted. In Dec. 1773, at a 
society meeting at the house of Thomas 
Grow, they agreed to 
have the Gospel preached among them; 
and applied to Mr. Elisha Ransom, 
who consented to labor with them, He 
continued to preach for them 
sometime in the year 1775. In Nov. 
1775, ata meeting of the Soci “iety, Br. W. 


For two or three years we 
had occasional 
are 


unanimously 


mw 


Grow was requested to serve them as 
their Preacher. In December follow- 
ing, at a meeting of the 
Abington and vicinity,” it was agreed 
to apply to the Church at Woodstock 
(ist Church) for 


Brethren “in 


a dismission from 
them, with leave to embody into a 
Church State”? At a subsequent 
meeting, Jan. 4th, 1776, 
letter of dismission from the Church in 
W oodstock was received, 


the vote or 


It was also 
agreed to request the Baptist Churches 
in Royalston, New London and Wood- 
stock, to meet with them on the 18th 
inst., and assist in their organization. 
It was also agreed to set t apart the 9th 
dayvof the month as a day of Fasting 
and Prayer on the sole “mn oceasion. 
Royalston Church was in Massachu- 
8etts, and appears on the minutes of 
the Ww arren Association in 1772: 
Whitman Pastor. 


New Lon- 
185 4) lst W ater- 


Jacobs, 


don Church ; Ww 
ona. 8S now ( 


Jan. 


18th, 1776: 


The brethren met 
at the hewn of Th 


omas Grow, with 


*came together by 
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after 
Moderator, 


The rect rd 


invited from abroad, and 
Elder Jacobs, 


and Elder Ransom, Clerk. 


those 


prayer chose 


reads: 

Ist. ‘*Looked into the circumstances 
of the people, to 
proper cir 
Church State; 
tive. 

2d. “Voted that they 
together by telling their experiences. 


od. The 


see if they were 
sumstances to em 


Judged in the 


ody int 


come 


would 
Church harmoniously 


telling their expe- 


riences, and signed the Covenant.” 
This was the short and simple 


thod of its The 


or the precise number of the constituent 


me- 
organization. names 
members cannot be 
tained. There were at least nine o 
brethren, 


definitely ascer- 
* ten 
and six or seven 
sd dufi 


Some five or six more were adds ing 
the year. In Fe foll 


Thom: as Grow was chosen Deacon. In 


bruary wing, 
March of the same year, the Chure 
gave their Preacher, Wm. Grow, ¢ 

to settle with them by ordination, and 
administer 


to them in the word and 


ordinances of the Gospel. On receiving 


an affirmative answer from him, the 
Church ata subsequent meeting passed 
the following votes with reference to 
his support: 

Ist. ‘* Voted, to 


rule, 


adopt the 
‘that he who administers to us in 


Scripture 


holy things, we will administer to hin 
of our carnal things,’ 

2d. “* Voted, that we will su port our 
Elder by the rule of ¢ quality, accordin 
to our ability and his necessit ys 

ad. “* Voted, That the 


compute what every 


shall 


estate is 


Church 
man's 
worth, in order to know what is their 
duty if need be. 

4th. “ Ve ted, That if 
Church should refuse to do his part, he 
is to be esteemed a covetous p 
dealt with accordingly by 
Church. Voted, 
duty of the Deacons to 
this with other affairs of the Church.” 

By letters from this Church (which 
was then called the Church in Pom- 
fret), a Council was convened on the 


any of the 


rson, 
the 
the 
take care of 


and 


also, that it is 


HISTORICAL 


18th of June, 1776, for the examination 
of Br. Wm. Grow, and on the following 
day (19th) he was set apart by ordina- 
tion to the work of the Ministry. Pre- 
sident Manning, of Providence, R, I. 
preached the Ordination Sermon. 


, 


Elder Grow continued in the Pas- 
toral office for about seven years; when 
being charged by the Church with im- 
moral conduct, he was excluded from 
their fellowship either as an Elder or 
asa Brother in the Church. It appears 
from records that he subsequently 
mide satisfactory confessions, and was 
restored again to their fellowship. He 
never afterwards exercised his ministry 
among them, and the only record’ we 
have of his subsequent history, is that 
he “moved away.” 

During the pastorate of Wan. Grow, 
there were probably additions to the 
Charch: but in the absence of dates 
where the names of members are 
entered, nothing definite can be deter- 
mined. Itis presumed that no general 
revival was enjoyed during this period, 
as the Church was involved in vexatious 
and protracted disciplinary labors much 
of the time. 

After the defection and dismissal of 
Elder Grow, it does not appear that 
the Church had any Preacher, until in 
May, 1786, Elder Whitman Jacobs 
came among them, united with the 
Church, and it was voted that he serve 
them as their Elder one year. How 
long he continued to labor with them, 
we cannot ascertain, 

In July, 1787, it was voted in Chureh 
Meeting, to request Br. Graftow* “to 
preach with us further,” Tp September 
following, it W488 again yoted to have 
him continue his labors, and voted to 
raise funds for the support of the Gos- 
pel. He continued to preach for them 
till some time in the winter of 1788, 
during which time the Church had 
repeated her calls for him to settle with 
them ; but he did not accept, though 
the Church yoted to contribute’ so 

* Tle was pastor of the Church at Newton, 


Mass, for a number of years, where he died in a 
890d old age. 
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generously of her wordly things that 
he might wholly devote himself to the 
work of his office. From this time, to 
the summer of 1794, they had no sett!ed 
Minister. Among those who supplied 
them, more or less, we find the names 
of Philip Slade, Simeon Brown, Abel 
Palmer, Elder Moffat, Thomas Bald- 
win, and Daniel Colton. 

In August, 1794, it was “voted to 
have Elder Peter Rogers come and 
live with us.” In the March follow- 
ing, 1795, it was “voted to have Elder 
Rogers continue with us as our Elder 
for one year.” 

It does not appear that the Church 
was connected with an Association 
until 1789. In Sept. 1789, a delega- 
tion was appointed to attend the Asso- 
ciation in Exeter, and in the following 
year at Stonington. This was of 
course, the then Stonington Associa- 
tion ; though we find no further record 
of representation after 1795. 

In May, 1796, Elder Abel Palmer 
moved to Hampton, and became Pastor 
of the Church, and remained with 
them until the first Sabbath in June, 
1811, when he preached his farewell 
sermon, and soon after removed to the 
State of New York.—During his min- 
istry the Church enjoyed a good de- 
gree of prosperity. “Im 1799, there 
were some twenty-five added to the 
Church; in 1800, ten more—seven of 
them, by the name of, Bennet, from 
Mansfield ; among whom was the late 
Rev. Alfred Bennet, of Homer, N. Y., 
and his brother, Rev. Alvin Bennet, of 
Wilbraham, Mass. During the suc- 
ceeding years of his ministry, there 
were some additions to their numbers. 
It may be proper here to state that the 
members of the Church were foundin 
Pomfret, Hampton, Canterbury, Mans- 
field, Chaplin, and Eastford, and per- 
haps some other towns, there being no 
other Baptist Church in the vicinity at 
that time. Thesalary of Elder Palmer 
was at first 5230, but decreased from 
year to year, until it amounted to only 
$50. From this time to 1816. it does 
not appear that the Church had any 


Sas 


—————— 
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pastor, but were oce wionally vi 
supplied by Elders N. Cole, W. Bently 
Daniel Putnam, Isaac Dwinel, 
probably others. In 1813, their fands 
were paidto Daniel Putnam, 

1814, to G. RP. 
1815, Elders James Grow, 
Palmer and Isaac Dw 


principal supplies: 


and in 


Davis and others. In 


Reuben 
vinel, were the 


In the spring of 1816, it was voted 


to give Elder Wm. Palmer, or Isaac 
Dwinel, >150, provided one of them 
should supply them with preaching 
Wedo not learn from the 
records whether either of them respon- 
ded to ne eall. 


one year. 


Oct. 27th, 1817, a subscription was 
raised for the 
Gospel preached in the First Baptist 
Meeting house in Ilampiton, for six 
months from date; the subscribers 


purpose of having the 


agreeing to pay thesums annexed t 
their names for each Sabbath 
port prea 
nations, viz: Baptists, Friends, Metho- 
dists, Christians, 


tw sup- 


} +] Clow: } ; 
ichers of the followin y denom i- 


Episcopalians and 
Universalists; and any one of the 
subscribers was to have the privilege 
to invite any preacher of either 
denomination, but not to interfere 
with previous appointments. Under 
this arrangement, Elder Elias Sharpe 
and Wm. Whitton (or Whiton 
Mr. Blue (it is so written—perhaps it 
should be Ballou), supplied them 
several Sabbaths; thouch we have no 


, and 


record after the 2d Sabbath in January, 
1818. 

In 1818, the Committee were directed 
toapply to Elder James Grow to preach 
for them; and in 1819, Br. John a 
a licentiate of the Church, commenc 
preaching for them, and continued 
their preacher and pastor until the 
spring of 1827 
28, 1819. Elder Amos Babcock sup- 
plied a part of all the time f ir the 
years 1827-28-29. In 1830-31-39-33, 
they had preaching a part o f wae time, 
but were in alow 
In 1834-35, they had no pastor and 
but little preaching; were much 
couraged and thought of 


He was ordained Oct. 


and declining state. 


dis- 
dissolving the 
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Church. 


In 1836-37, their prospects 
were brighter; Rev. Dexter Munger 
was their pastor, their congregation 
gathered numbers, and some additions 
were made to the Church by baptism 
and b y letter. In 1838, they were sup- 
plied by Elder James Grow. In the 
spring of 1839, Ral; hV. ’. Ly: n, a licen- 
tiate from the Church in Southbridge 


Mass., came among them and com- 


menced his labors, and continued with 
them until April, 1841. In June, 1840, 


a Council was called by the Church, 
and he was ordained to the work of the 
ministry. Ie was succeeded in 1841, 


by Rev. B. N. Harris, who remained 


with them until January, 1842, when 


Cady preached for them a part or all 
the time In 1843-4445, they were 


Goff was with adie ma part of the time, 
since which period they have had no 
preaching except occasionally, and the 
Church has been declining. They have 
sometimes made a little « fort and felt 
encouraged to go forwar 

and deaths have greatly reduced their 
numbers, until only a remnant is left. 
This Church for a number of years 
after its organization, was the nucleus 
for the Baptists scattered over a large 
territory, and was quite Jarge and 


flourishing. tt has enjoye 


this time sielibae'’ very few facts con- 
nected with them. In 1794-95, there 
were @bout 120 members. 
and winter of 1799 and 1800, there was 
probably a revival within the bounds 
of the Church, as there were quite * 
number ‘added, several from Mansfield, 
including the late Rev. Alfred Benne 

and his brother, Rev. Alvin Ben 
In 1801-2, a number were @ 2 15 
among the number was the son of t 
pastor, the late Rev. Wm. B. Palmer, 
of Norwich. In 1805, there were a 
number added, and in 1809-10, also, 
there were consi lera! le additions. The 


ulin Ait 
formation of a Church in Mansfield in 
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1809, must have reduced its members 
considerably ; so also the gathering of 
the Church in Pomfret, in 1806, pro- 
bably took some from its numbers. 

In 1825, at the first session of the 
Ashford As ciation, they reported 
sixty-cight members, and t 
bers h 


heir num- 
ive been diminishing since that 
time. In 1841-2, there was quite ‘an 
d by the 


into the fellowship of the 


ingathering; 25 were baptiz 
past r 


Church. 


For a number of years no distinction 


is made between the records of the 
Church and Society, and probably they 


did not act distinctly 


ncuy, 
Church was organized. The records of 
the Society 


. 


though the re- 


cords are ** Chan ords’? 


after the 


commence April 25th, 
191, with a subscription to “build a 


Some fifteen or 
the Church now remain, but they are 
as sheep having no shepherd, and but 
little prospect at. present of their resus- 
citation as a visi 


Christ. 


the home of the Baptist Fathers and 


Church of 


le, actlve 


This ancient Church has been 


mothers in this vicinity, and has sent 
out from her mem} rship a number of 
an re ; » 4s 

and faithful heralds of the 


Cross. It should 


devoted 
in our 
memories as one of 


the pr ‘ious relics 


of our denominational history. 


BAPTIST CHURCH, PARIS, MAINE, 


or Pry Gp nex 
BY REV... B. DA 


rE ‘HE town of Paris, ine rporated by 
| this name, June 16, 1793, but 
previously known as No. 4, began to 
be settled in 1780; and among its first 
inhabitants were Seven members of the 
Baptist Church in Middleborough, 
Mass. ‘These members, with a few 
others who had moved into the settle- 
ment from different places, very soon 
established public Sabbath worship, 
though with many preventions and 
discouragements, having no minister, 
and the country being then an almost 
impassable wilderness. In 1790, it 
pleased God to direct Rey. James Pot- 


twenty members of 
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Ace, whose 


ter, of Bowdoin, to this place 
preaching was in demonstration of the 
Spirit, and of power, and several con- 
versions to Christ were the result.— 
Nov. 18, 1791, the church was 
nized, 


orga- 


under the direction of 


Elisha Snow, and com posed 


Wi aa 
rev. 
» according 
to the most reliable accounts, of twenty 
members, ten males and ten females, 
only two of whom are now living. 

In 1792, the church was admitted to 
the Bowdoinham Association, then the 


only Association of the denomination 
in Maine, and continued this relation 


till 1810, when it was among the 


churches dismissed to form the Cum- 
berland Association. Subsequently, 
in 1828, it was again dismissed with 
Oxford 


icon ois 
which it stil re- 


other churches to form the 


Association, with 


mains in happy fellowsh 

P laces of worship —An arly church 
register thus speaks :—‘“ For a number 
of years we met in thé summer in a 
barn, and in the winter in a private 
house; then for several years we met 
ir 1803, 


‘ ‘ m™ 
put lt 


in a school house; in-the y: 


our meeting-house 11s 
first 


dilapidated 


was 


(%- 


meeting-house, having become 


and 


place, in 1838, to our present sanctuary. 


r: a 
Minis é7r3: Lor 


inconvenient, gave 


three years from its 


os . ; 4} 
origin, the church was favored with 


the occasional labors of several of the 


pioneer ministers in the s 


t tate, among 
whom we find the venerated names of 
Potter, Case, Snow, Macomber, Stin- 
son, and Woodward. In the autumn 
of 1794, Rev. James Hooper first visit- 
ed the church, and in a few months 
became its pastor. He found a wide 
field of usefulness opening around him, 
and preaching the Gospel in all the 
region round about, it was made the 
power of God unto salvation to many 
who believed. The word of God grew, 
and the church, walking in the fear of 
Lord, and in the c 


+} ™ 
the 


mfort of the 


Holy Ghost, was established in the 


From an autobiograp!] 


~~ 


faith, edified, and increased in numbers. 
ly which 


Mr. 
Hooper has left in print, the following 


extracts, illustrative of himself and his 
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ministry, have been taken. ‘Soon 
after I obtained a hope, I was baptised, 
and joined the church. I thought be- 
fore I experienced a change, that I 
should like well enough to be a preach- 
er; but now I began to shrink back. 
But texts of scripture opened to my 
mind, and I used to go off at a distance 
alone and preach aloud when I had 
none to hear. At length, I found, 
preach I must, to beings accountable 
to God.” “I was advised by some to 
obtain a college education ; but my 
health was so poor, that I did not ex- 
pect to live long enough to go through 
college, and therefore I thought it was 
my duty to spend my time in preaching. 
I loved the Bible, and other good books 
and had a strong thirst for study and 
its effects. If obliged to work days, I 
studied nights.” ‘ I came to this place, 
Nov. 6, 1794. In March, 1795, the 
church and town gave me a call to 
settle with them. I complied with 
their request, and was ordained at 
Paris, June 25,1795. The ordination 
was in old Mr. Jackson’s barn. I 
have continued upon the same princi- 
ple upon which I was first settled. 
By settling in Paris I was entitled to a 
right of land, which was then worth 
£400 lawful money. One half of the 
land I gave back to the town. I then 
began to clear up my land, and I la- 
bored very hard from 1795 to 1806, 
During this time I received no salary 
from the people, but occasionally some 
small presents. The Lord so pros- 
pered me, that I was as well able to 
help the people as they were to help 
me.” “BuatI should not advise any 
minister to buy and sell so much as I 
have.” “I view myself an unworthy 
and unprofitable minister of Jesus 
Christ. If I have freedom in preaching, 
I am aptto take the glory to myself. 
ft am embarrassed, 1 am tempted to 
S've up preaching.” “Ihave not been 
80 SuCcessfy] in winning souls to Christ 
as some of my bre 
I have never ba 
of my brethren 


thren in the ministry. 
ptised so many as some 
3 and I never have kept 
an account of those I have baptised ; | 


but I think, no doubt, I have baptised 
several hundreds.” “If I had my life 
to live again, I could preach no other 
doctrine, than that which I have 
preached.” “uf 
Mr. Hooper continued the minister 
of the church, subject to frequent inter- 
ruptions by sickness, forty-three years. 
At intervals, and in some instances 
for several months together,. he re 
ceived the very valual le aid of other 
ministers; and during the latter years 
of his charge, owing to his feebleness, 
his pulpit was almost wholly supplied 
by other ministers, whose services are 
held in grateful recollectivn. Besides 
his ministerial work, Mr. Hooper was 
a decided and active politician, and 
served in several resp nsible civil 
trusts. ° Though afflicted from his 
youth by bodily disease and pain, he 
was a man of strong mental energies, 
and capable of much exertion, and 
though naturally impulsive, blunt-spo- 
ken, and authoritative, he was sincere, 
frank, and generous in his feelings; an 
ardent lover of good men, and a patron 
of the poor and friendless. He was 
distinguished usually for the clearness 
of his thoughts, and for an apt and 
forcible expression. As a preacher, he 
was a bold defender, of the gospel, 
thoroughly doctrinal, and most at 
home among the deep things of God. 
Great fundamental principles were more 
attractive to him than the preceptive 
parts of religion, and the details of 
pastoral life. He was born in Berwick, 
December, 1769; professed the christian 
change at twenty ; commenced preach- 
ing at twenty-two ; lived in Paris forty- 
eight years; and died, after & pro- 
longed and distressing sickness, gp 
which the triamphs of faith were sig- 
nally manifest, December 24, 1842, 
aged seventy-three years- 
of Mr. Hooper, and 
r of the church, com- 
in October, 


The successor 
the present pasto , 
menced his labors in Paris \- 
1837, and received ordination June 27, 
1838. : 

Revivals—These seasons of divine 
interest have been repeatedly enjoyed 


- -—> 
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by the church. The times specially 
favored by conversions and additions, 
reckoning by the Associational year, 
and itsreturns, are the following. From 
1794 to 1798 appears to have beena 
Nearly continuous scene of gracious 
manifestation : in 1794, six were added ; 
in 1795, eight; in 1796, in 1798, 
in the 
infancy of the church, and increased 
In 1803, 

in 1805, ten; in 1806, 
From 1814 to 1819 seems to 
have been another protracted season of 


nine ; 


seven. These accessions were 
the membership to forty-six. 
six were added: 
eleven, 


the Holy Spirit’s favor, there being 
added in 1814, twenty; in 1816, thir- 
teen; in 1817, twenty-six; in 1818, 
; andin 1819, eight. In 1823, 
there were seven accessions ; and in 


fourteen 


1825, sixty-four, the greatest increase 
of any single year, and perhaps the 
most memorable year in the history of 
the church. The number of members 
at this period was 191. In 1830, ten 
were added; and in 1831, fifty-two. 
From 1833 to 1837, was a time of 
much discouragement; by dismissions 
and otherwise, the members were re- 
duced to 116, the smallest number for 
the last thirty years, and many of these 
were lost to the church. But God was 
pleased to appear again in his glory, 
and build up his Zion here. From 
1838 to 1843, there were 135 additions, 
112 of them by baptism ; constituting 
what may be regarded a third prolonged 
period of merciful visitation, and giv- 
ing the church, if these additions con- 
sists of vital christians, an augmen- 
tation of strength that demands the 
profound and constant gratitude of its 
During the four years 
1847, but eleven 


mem bers. 


there were, up 

additions, and three of these only by 
baptism. ‘ Return, we beseech Thee, 
O God of hosts: look down from 


heaven, and behold, and visit this vine, 
and the vineyard which Thy right 
hand hath planted ; and the branch 
which Thou madest strong for Thy- 
self.”? 

Aggregate Membersh ipand Changes.— 
The whole number that have belonged 
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NOTICES, 
to the church from its origin to the 
present time is 497. Restored,4. Dis- 
Excluded, 44. Died, 69. 
Unknown and dropped from the 
records, 24. Largest number at one 
time, 201, in 1843, 
ber is 179. 
portion to the 


missed, 167, 


The present num- 
The restorations in pro- 
number of exclusions 
have been as one to eleven. The ex- 
cluded and dropped in proportion to 
the membership have been as one 
to seven and one-third. 

Churches and Ministers proceeding 
that 
haye formed from 
this, as the parent body, are the present 
Baptist church in Buckfield, in 1802; 
Norway church, in 1806; a church in 
Poland, now merged with the Oxford 
church in 1824; Woodstock and Green- 
wood church, in 1828 ; Hamilin’s Gore 
church, in 1828; Paris and Woodstock 
church, in 1829. The Baptist church 
in Lincoln, Penobseot county, was also 
formed by acolony from this church in 
1830. 

Of ordained 
from this church, considering its age 


from the Church.—The churches 
been successively 


ministers proceeding 


and numbers, there has been a marked 
Two only are known, and 
three have held 


paucity. 
two or others who 
meetings to some extent as licentiates, 

Rey. George Ricker, of Auburn, in 
this State, was originally ofthis church. 
He was baptised by Mr. Hooper in Oct. 
1799; and April, 1802, it is recorded 
that “ brother George Ricker preached 
among us.” He was dismissed at the 
formation of the Buckfield church. 
Mr. Ricker is still living, respected and 
beloved as a gpod minister of Jesus 
Christ. 

March 7, 1810, Deacon Willis was 
ordained as an evalfzelist. But his 
labors'from this date were brief. Te 
died July 23, 1812, in his fifty-seventh 
year. Of his christian excellence, Mr. 
Hooper, among other things, wrote as 
follows : “‘ Deacon John Willis and his 
wife were the first family that came 
into the town of Paris. He had 
great knowledge of the Bible, was a 
sound predestinarian, and was able to 
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vindicate the cause of God, and would 
not yield a hair’s breadth to any man. 
He was meek and humble, and bore 
the infirmities of his brethren beyond 
any man I ever saw. Brother Willis 
wes the most like his Master Jesus 
Christ, of any man I ever saw.” 

General Characteristics. — Though 
We suppose cur general character as a 
church corresponds with other churches 
with similar faults to abase us, and 
similar excellencies and prospects to 
animate us, yet the statement of three 
or four particulars may not be amiss. 

One feature, that has ever existed 
with this church, is the dispersed loca- 
tion of its members. Previous to the 
formation of the neighboring churches, 
its membership had spread into the 
surrounding towns in opposite direc- 
tions from the centre of seven, ten, and 
fifteen miles. At the present time, the 
main body of the church reside from 
one to four and five miles in oppo- 
site directions from our place of wor- 
ship, which is central and satisfac- 
tory. Buta membership so dispersed, 
passing over its inconveniences for pas- 
toral duties, is a perpetual. obstruction 
to our social meetings, and, during 
quite a portion of the year, to our Sab- 
bath assembly. 

Another thing, and one that we 
gratefully notice, is, that this church 
has never suffered the despite and pro- 
scription for religious faith, to which a 
large proportion of the early Baptist 
churches in our country were sub- 
jected. The Roger Williams principle 
of religious tolerance, or rather the 
New Testament principle of the inviol- 
ability of the human conscience in re- 
ligious worship, was understood and 
evinced by the first inhabitants of these 
mountain regions, and we hope will 
ever be by their descendants. 

_A third feature deserves to be no- 
ean eer church, a8 8 body, has 
nious in its progress. It 


h . 4 " . 
aa had its difficulties, its alienations 
Of individual mem bers, 


defects in brotherly love 
discipline, and its diversi 


its numerous 
, its trials in 


ty of views as 
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to what its own exigencies have de- 
But there has been no gene- 
In the for- 


manded. 
ral schism or dissension. 
mation of the seven churches that have 
proceeded from this, entire amity of, 
feeling prevailed. In the settlement 
of the present pastor, several members 
either refused to act, or dissented ; with 
searcely an exception, however, these 
have for years moved cordially with 
the church. From fostering and giv- 
ing growth to the spirit of faction we 
have been mercifully preserved. In 
no instance thus far has the church 
been compelled to seek the council of 
other churches to adjust its wrongs. 

We venture, in the spirit of meekness, 
to name a fourth particular. It is the 
general staidness of the church, or its 
aversion to changes and experiments. 
As one instance, the church, during 
the fifty-six years of its existence, has 
had but two pastors, the second suc- 
ceeding the first, not from caprice, but 
from the necessities of age and infirm- 
ity. Another and a more important 
instance relates to the faith and prac- 
tice of the church. If we understand 
ourselves, we adhere to the same doc- 
trine,—to the same propitiating Me- 
diator,—to the same holy sovereignty 
of purpose, regeneration and perse- 
verance,—to the eame personal and 
irrevocable obligations,—to the same 
church institutions —to the same con- 
fliets, failures, and triumphs of the 
christian life in this world,—to the 
same complete redemption in heaven, 
—and to the same eternal judgment of 
the righteous and the wicked ; as were 
first delivered to the saints, and em- 
braced by the primal members of this 
church. So far as the cultivation of 
the christian heart, and a just devotion 
to the interests of buman salvation, 
may lead to a modification of faith and 
conduct, we pray to be changed more 
and more; but in the great principles 
of our church compact, change to us 
would be despair. “For other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, 


. . , s ¢ 77 
which is Jesus Christ. 
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Baptist Church, Pittsfield, Massachneetts. 


Paptist Church Wittsielh, Ainss 


HIS new and beautiful meeting 

House was dedicated January 10, 
1850. Itis a noble building on North 
street, in the centre of the village. It 
is built of brick - is 60 feet wide by 82 
long ; has a steeple 166 feet high, sur- 
mounted by a gilt cross. The bell 
weighs about 2,360 pounds, It has an 
organ, large V estry, Committee rooms, 
&e., and is in every way suited to the 
wants of the Church. 


No, 10—v0 


In 1772, or 81 years ago, Pittsfield 
was a wilderness, timidly inhabited by 
white men. Now it is a city in every- 
thing but name. Then the infant 
Church was struggli ng in obse vurity 
for existence. Now it is among the 
important and favored C hurches of the 

land. How eventful has been ; its pros 
gress! Once in 1798, it was lost. to 
view. Again, in 1835, it was 80 feeble 
as to receive aid from the Convention, 
and it was actually proposed to. dissolve 


, it. It is singular that the prevalence 
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of a missionary spirit should prove 
well nigh fatal to a Church of Christ. 
But so it was with this Church. For 
time previous, the Lord had 
poured out His Spirit in a wonderful 
manner. Converts flocked 
Church like doves. Old a 
were revived, and the power of - 
science was signally felt by all. 
one was asking, 


some 


into the 


Ever vy 
with an obedient 
spirit, 
to 


“ Lord, what wilt thou have me 


) a ) 2? 


Just at this time a minister 
from the West visited them, and 
played in most vivid colors the moral 
destitution of that majestic portion of 
our land. He told of the perils to our 
untry which were arising from the 
influx of sin and error there, and 
besought Christians to hasten to the 
rescue of the dearest interests of buman- 
ity. So deeply did he interest them, 
that in a few months one hundred and 


dis- 


sixty of the most valuable members of 
the Church took letters and left their 
spiritual homes for the vast region 
where the sun seems to look last on 
earth. The next spring others pepewe ] 
their example. So few are left behind 
that the Church was almost in seesigi 
3ut that God whose Spirit 
truly to have influenced these mis- 
sionary brethren and sisters, again 
revived His work among them, and 
out of weakness they were made 
strong.” Now few Churches 
larger numbers, more influence, or 
more worldly prosperity. What its 
future history may be is known only 
to the Head of the 
May it in doctrine, cor- 
ly in life. May 
Jesus continue to walk in its midst. 


seemed 


e 


have 


great Church. 


ever be soun: 


1 
rect in practice, and . 


Amount or Corn In THE Wortup.— 
It is estimated that the whole amount 
of coin in the world at this time is 
$525,000 ,000 of which 380,000,000 is in 
circulation, and 245,000,000 isin bank. 
If the earth’ S population is 800,000,000, 
each individual’s share of coin, if the 
whole were equally divided, would 


78 cents. 
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REV. WILLIAM P. BIDDLE. 


W sie P. BIDDLE, was a 
native of Princess 4 


Ann Co., 
Virginia ; though he 


lived the most of 
in the State of North Carolina, 


try. 


his life 
a resident at an 
He was born 


of which he became 
early period of his life. 
on the 7th of January, 1787. His 
parents were John P. and Sarah Bid- 
dle. His mother’s maiden name was 
Scott. 

His father was a good citizen and 
kind neighbor ; 
fessing C 


and though not a pro- 
hristian, he was respectful in 


When his son, 


this sketch, 


his feelings to religion. 
the subject of 
tized, 
he gave him this goo 


was bap- 
then only fifteen 


v 


years of age, 
l advice: “Well 
Billy, you have put your hand to the 
pk ugh, never look back.” 

His mother was an eminently pious 
woman. She was fond of reading reli- 
gious books: and the Bible, especia ally, 
was her daily companion. She would 
gather around her, her children and 
servants, and devote hours in 
reading to them the sacred and life- 
truths of God’s Holy Word. 


To the example and instructions of this 


many 
giving 


pious mother, our brother was indebted 
for his earliest religious impressions. 
Bro. Biddle, it will be seen, became 
a disciple of the Saviour, at an early 
age. Of the work of divine 
his soul, at this early period, we have 
no particular account. 
quent acquai 


grace in 


All ur subse- 


ntance with him, how- 


ever, furnishes us with the happy 4s- 


ce that he was led, at this critical 

his life, to rest his hopes for 
eternity, upon the only safe and un- 
Neither are we 
the exercises of 
mind and views of duty, led 
him, at an early age, devote nimself 
to the Christian ministry. We know 
that he embarked in this sacr red work, 
in the morning of his life, when the 
dew of his youth was yet fresh upon 
him, Though not particu! larly ad- 
vised on the subject, we think it proba- 


lation. 
informed respecting 


failing foun 


which 
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that, 
engaged in the ministry, 


m our own recollections, 
time he 
he was not more than twenty years of 
age. 

Early after 
travelled, 
into North Car 
casion of 


he began to preach, he 
his ministry, 
This was the oc- 


in the course of | 
olina, 
becoming 


his acquainted 


with Mr. Simpson and his family ; and 
of his forming the connection, by mar- 
riage, in this family, which was the 


cause of bis settlement and subsequent 


residence in this State. 

He was married to Mary N. Simp- 
son, daughter of Gen. Saml. Simpson, 
Feb., 
nearly forty 
Biddle was also a member 
She died 


They were the 


of Craven coun 
1810. They lived together 
years. Mrs 
of the B 


6th of January, 


ty, on the 7th of 


t Church. 


1850. 


on 
parents of twelve children, 
whom survive them, Several of these, 
happily, are folk wing in the footsteps 
of their pious parents, 


rest, into 


which they—we are happy 
in believing — have already entered. 


Let us hoy é that the many prayers of 


the departed parents, in which they 


have plead with God for his blessing 


upon their beloved offspring, may de- 


seend In mercy upon their heads ; and 


that this family, now divided by death, 


vin together in heaven, 


shall 


may all meet ag 


where friends meet, never more 
to part. 

What remains to complete this hasty 
tribute of respect and affection, to the 
memory Of our departed brother, must 
refer to his character as a minister and 
a Christian. 

In speaking of Bro, Biddle, as a 
minister, the ¥ riter must 7 permitted 
to form his estimate, from his general 
from a few 


and sermons 


reputati n, 
in the course of his life, 


only, which, 
and at long intervals, he heard him 
pr reach. For his first 
ledge of him, reaches into the 
his early boyhood, he bas but 
: t, and has en- 


though know- 


days of 
rarely 
heard him in the palpi 
joyed but little opportunity 
timate acquaintance. 

Bro. Biddle belonged to a class of 


» for au in- 


seven <¢ f 


to that land of 


o = 
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ministers, the race of which is now 
en m : 

nearly extinct. They were the actors 

of a past generation They were dis- 


tinguished for strong. religious feelings 
—for their spiritual exercises 
—their knowledge of the w: 


of mi nd 
rk of grace 
in the soul—and for their implicit re- 
liance upon the Spirit of God, as the 
great source of all light and grace—to 
sanctify and save them, and to impart 
The ay 
acquaintance with the 
and 


to thei rT ministry all i its effi ‘iene y.- 


a deep 


possessed 


depravity, guilt, ruin of human 


nature ; and entertained a lively appre- 


2] 


hension of the mercy of God, in giving 4 
his son to die for sinners, and of the 


Lord 


coming the willing friend and Saviour 


grace of the Jesus Christ, in be- 


of a ruined world; as well as of the 


and adaptation of his salva- 


sufficiency 


tion, to the necessities of the perishing 


sinner. Their advantages for educa- 


tion were, generally, very defective: 
and in this privation, they studied more 


assiduously, for divine kn ywledge, in 


the Word of God, and in the operations 


of his Spirit in their own souls, Th 
were therefore intimately acquainted 
and pos- 


with the Sacred Scriptures, 


sessed a happy knowledge of the nature 


of the kingdom of grace, as established 
in the soul. They loved to contem- 


plate the gospel, simply, as a sche 
of redeer 
the glad tidings of salvation to a guilty 


me 


ning mercy; a proclamation of 


ey rejoiced in its promises, 
and feasted on its rich and heavenly 
Their he reposed 
with sacred pleasure, amid the storms 


world. Th 


consolations. arts 


and convulsions of earth, upon the sta- 
bility of God’s throne, and the immu- 
T hey delis ehte d 
to contemplate his cause and his glory, 
Almighty a 


. 
¢ 


tability of his counsel. 


as safe in his own 


reign hands: and while af bent wit 


the ravages of 


unto 


sin, as having reigned 
death, they rej iced in the ult 


iLi~ 
mate and certain triumphs of Divine 
Grace, as reigning, through richte uss 


ness, unto eternal life, 
our Lord. 


by Jesus Christ, 


type of their personal religion, and 
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the character of their ministry. If, 
while their thoughts were oceupied with 


the gospel, as a system of grace, t! 


ney 
did not apprehend it with equal clear- 
ness and sensibility, as a system of 


godline ss: or if, when har py con- 
templation of its riches of mercy and 
glory, they were elevated to heaven, 
hey forgot, to some extent, the duties 
of earth; when we consider the disad- 
vantages of their condition, the imper- 
fection of man at his best estate, and 
the necessary limitations of human 
virtue and wisdom, we shall not be 
likely to think such deficiency, a matter 
of any great surprise. 

Let it not be supposed, however, we 
mean to say that our venerable fathers 
did not understand the gospel as teach- 
ing holiness; much less that they tol- 
erated positive immorality.—Very far 
from it. 
men of eminent piety. 


They were, many of them, 
Happy shall 
we be, if, in this respect, we may ema- 
late their virtues, and attain to equal 
excellence. But they had not learned 
to elevate sufficiently the standard of 
practical godliness. Their’s was not 
the age of missionary operations, and 
enlarged evangelical effort. They pos- 
sessed the principle of piety; and it 
manifested itself in their peculiar 
sphere: but did not experience its'full 
development in those schemes of Teli- 
gious action which distinguish the pre- 
The period to which they 
belonged was one of reflection rather 


sent day. 


than action. Piety displayed itself 
more in feeling,and contemplation, and 
less in effort. It consisted more in 
simply believing the gospel, and re- 


Joicing in its salvation, than in com- 


prehending the full import of the obli- 
gation, involved in the possession of 
these blessings, to do whatever we can 
to impart them to others. The Chu rch, 

especi ally, was asleep on this subject. 

What was done, was accomplished en- 
tirely by the minis try. If they chose 
to travel abroad and preach the gospel, 
they might do so ; and their brethren 


would approve of their piety and zeal : 
and in sOme Cases some 


little pittance 


justice of God 


of remuneration, mostly as a matter of 
personal kindness, was awarded them. 
But the idea of an obligation upon 
hemselves, to promote the gospel, cor- 
respondent and equal to that of the 
ministry, seems to have been remote 
from the apprehensions of the Church. 

The character of our brother’s min- 
istry partook of the general likeness, 
which we have assigned to the family, 
to which, we have considered him, in 
some good degree at least, as belonging. 
In his religious views and style of 
preaching, it bore the stamp, and sa- 
yored of the spirit, of the ministry of 
those venerable men of a former gene- 
ration, who were the pioneers of our 
Church, and are well entitled to be 
called the fathers of our denomination. 
His ministry, we would say, in attempt- 
ing to define it somewhat more partic- 
was decidedly evang: - al. We 


mean by this, that he preached what 


he pre fessed to proneh thi yr pel of 
Jesus Christ. Christ crucified was the 
great theme of his ministry. To this 
was he directed, not more b y his minis 
terial vows, than by his personal feel- 
ings. He abased the sinner 


transgressor of Gud’s law. He stripped 


as a guilty 


him of all his self-righteousness, and 
showed him to be exp ysed to the penal 
. He exalted divine 
grace, and elevated before men’s eyes, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as the at ning 
Lamb of God, and as the nly name | 
which a cuilty world can be sa‘ 


'y 

We have si metimes heard pre aching 
distinguished as doctrinal, practical and 
experimental. By that which is doe- 
trinal, is meant an exposition and de- 
fence of the great cardinal truths of 
the gospel. The practical, refers to an 
7 ' «-ement of the du- 
While the experv- 


consists more partic ularly, in 


exhibition and enfor 
ties of ¢ Jhristianity. 

mental, 
portraying the feelings an l exercises of 
+ ested ints experie nee of converting 
grace. We co = not, ace wrding to 
our conception of b rother Biddle’s min- 
istry, assign it ext actly to either of 
these specifications of ministerial gifts. 
It was not of a high doctrinal cast. 
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Neither should we suppose —in the 
sense in which we have employed the 
term—it was decidedly practical; nor 
yet especially experimental. If, how- 
ever, practical preaching might be sub- 
divided into two kinds; the one, con- 
sisting, as above stated, of an enforce- 
ment of the precepts of the gospel; 
and the other, of an exhibition of the 
excellence of religion, and the happi- 
ness of the believer; his joys and sor- 
rows ; his trials and consolations; his 
fears and hopes; his conflicts and 
triumphs ; the character of his preach- 
ing might perhaps find its definition 
in this In this sense 
therefore, we would speak of his minis- 
try, as being practical. 


latter division. 


There was, however, we think, in his 
ministry, a union in different degrees, 
of the qualities which constitute minis- 
terial excellence, farther than any one 
strongly marked peculiarity. There 
was a combination of what is instruc. 
tive with’what is affecting; of senti- 
ments with feeling; of that which is 
calculated to interest the intellect, with 
that which is calculated to gratify the 
heart.— His ministry, however, we 
should suppose, was distinguished less 
for its intellectual, than for its moral 
power : less for its assaults upon the 
understanding, than its appeals to the 
heart. He affected us less by the ter- 
ror of the law, than by the charms of 
the Gospel. He did not so much awe 
as melt the soul. There was, in bis 
preaching, a sweet, evangelical strain, 
which 1p8inuating itself through an 
easy and fluent élocution, and in the 
tender and affecting tones of his voice, 
won its way to the heart, and held the 
affections in peasing captivity ; and if 
this bad been cultivated by greater 
attention to early improvements, and 
by a more constant habit of preaching, 
few ministers, perhaps, would have ex- 
celled him in bis power to affect the 
heart, and in his soul-subduing pathos. 
His ministry, therefore, though not 
deficient in reasoning, allied itself, we 


think, 
feelings ; and as such, the character of 


more particularly with the 
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pathetic, may be assigned to it, as one 
of its distinctive qualities. 
The of Christian 
entertained by our brother, were those 
which were universal among the par- 
ticular Baptists, which haye 
nated by the term 


views doctrine 


been desig- 
Calvinistic, The 
Baptists of this day were almost. per- 
haps altogether, as much united in their 
belief of this scheme of doctrine, as in 
their views respecting Baptism; and we 
suppose that no dissentient from these 
views would at that time, have been 
T he 


absolute and entire depravity of man ; 


admitted into their ministry. 


the sovereignty of God in salvation, as 
displayed in his electing love; the free 
and full justification of the sinner by 
the pe rfect righteousness of Jesus Christ, 
apprehend d by faith , regen ration by 
the grace and power of the spirit of 
God; the certain perseverance in grace 
of every believer, to the ultimate atiain- 
ment of glory; these were the doctrines 
which they believed to be revealed in 
the Scriptures of Truth; which they 
loved and preached: and upon which 
they insisted as essential to the interests 
of truth and holiness. These we have 
no doubt, were to his dying days, the 
doctrines heid, preached, and loved, by 
our departed brother ; the source of all 
his strength while living, and of all his 
hopes when dying. In this respect, his 
feelings were similar, no doubt, to those 
of the great and excellent Andrew Ful- 
ler, who said, when in the immediate 
prospect of death: “I have preached 
and written much against the abuse of 
the doctrine of grace; but that doe- 
trine is all my salvation and all my 
desire. I have no other hope for salva- 
tion than by mere sovereign, efficacious 
grace through the atonement of my 
Lord and Saviour.” These sentiments, 
we entertain no doubt, founda ready 
and cordial response, in the heart of 
our departed brother. 

Respecting the Christian character 
of brother Biddle, one im pre ssive fact, 
will tell, with « 
and effect. 


4 happy distinctness 
From the tender age of 
fifteen, to the patriarchal 


age of sixty- 
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six, he sustained a character of irre- 
proachable piety. Through all this 
long period of duty and of trial ; of sor- 
row and depression ; of temptation and 
conflict, he has passed unscathed ; and 
has left a name to his children, and his 
brethren, the sound of which need 
never to crimson their cheek 


x. He has 
bequeathed them, in an unblemished 
reputation, a legacy more precious 
than gold and silver. 

We do not mean, however, to say, 
that our beloved brother was without 
faults. The God of truth and right- 
eousness forbid, that we should indulge 
in any such heartless adulation. He 


may not have trod with all the firmness 


he ought to have done the Christian | 


path. He may not have pressed on,’ 
with all the ardor he might, to the 
Christian goal. Who, alas! does? But 


whether or not, he complied as strictly | 


as possible, with his kind Father’s 
seasonable admonition, at the time of 
his Baptism, that, having put his hand 
to the plough, he should never look 
back ; of this, we are sure, that he never 
let go; and when we consider that he 
discharged the duties of his ministry 
for nearly half a century; that through- 
out all this period, he was entirely de- 
pendent upon his own exertions for the 
support of his family ; that he was thus 
bound, by a relentless necessity, to en- 
gagements so well calculated to secu- 
larize the heart and draw down the 
affections from Heaven to earth; op- 
pressing the heart, at one time, with 
anxiety, and plying it at another with 
the allurements of worldly gain ; when 
these things are considered, that under 
such circumstances of trial he should, 
through this whole period, have per- 
severed faithfully to the end of his 
course ; and that to his last day, he was 
found mingling, with increasing zeal, 
mong his brethren; and uniting with 
them in promoting the Kingdom of 
Christ ; this, we think, is no small 
py Le reapiates 

» happy shall we be, if we 
shall not be found entitled to less. How 
many, alas ! instead of such a course of 
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steady light, increasing in brightness 
even to the end, shoot by us with a 
meteor-like glare, vanishing soon in in- 
terminable darkness ; or, what is equal- 
ly affecting—after having outrodeevery 
sea, and weathered every storm, from 
some fatal leak, go down, in very sight 
of the harbor. Happily different was 
the case with our departed brother. 
He is found among those who have en- 
dured to the end; and we rejoice in the 
assured hope, that now, after all his 
toils, he has received the reward pro- 
mised to the militant Saint, in the 
inspiring words of the great Captain 
of our salvation: “Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life.” 

Brother Biddle entered readily into 
the enlarged views of Christian philan- 
thropy, which distinguish the age. He 
was the decided friend of the great 
cause of Christian Missions, and a 
ready coadjutor in every plan for impro- 
ving and elevating the character of man, 
and for promoting knowledge, vir- 
tue and happiness in the earth. He 
was one of the number, who, in the 
year 1831, met in Greenville, Pitt Co., 
and organized the North Carolina 
Baptist State Convention ; and though, 
for unfortunate reasons, which we 
suppose seemed good to himself, he 
subsequently declined, for a time, at- 
tending its meetings, there is no rea- 
son for believing that his views of the 
importance of the Institution, or his at- 
tachment to it, ever underwent any 
change. There is indeed, decided evi- 
dence to the contrary. He was too, 
one of the founders of Wake Forest Col- 
lege, and continued its friend and sup- 
porter to the end. 

Firmly established in the great doe- 
trines of the gospel, which he had early 
embraced, he stood—in his principles 
and inflaence—a barrier against the 
various furms of heresy and fulse reli- 
gion, with which the Church, in later 
years has been assailed. He combated, 
on the one hand, the deadly Anti- 
nomianism, which, by its torpedo touch 
paralyses all effort, and annihilates 
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all obligation ; arresting the gospel in 
its progress and triumphs, and by a 
false reliance upon benefits which, apart 
from effort, God has never promised, 
consigning the world to the conse- 
quences of a hopeless and fatal inac- 
tion; and not less did he combat, on 
the other, the deceitful Arminianism, 
which insinuates into men’s minds, its 
leaven of pride and self-righteousness, 
swelling their hearts with a vain ecn- 
ceit of human ability—exalting the 
powers of man, while dishonoring the 
grace, and arraigning the sovereignty 
of God. 

About the year 1835, the doctrines 
of Alexander Campbell were embraced 
by a few preachers in the region of his 
labors: and it was his misfortune to 
see several churches, which he had as- 
sisted to build up, torn assunder and 
This he de- 
plored as long as he lived; and he la- 
bored zealous] y—not by violence and 
angry clamor—but by faithfully and 


distracted by its ravages. 


affectionately preaching the truth, to 
stay the deadly plague. 

About the time that Rey. Luther 
Rice returned from India to this coun- 
try, for the purpose of exciting the at- 
tention of the Baptists to the subject of 
Missions, and of inducing them to or- 
ganize themselves for missionary pur- 
poses, there arose in the Neuse and 
Kehukee Associations, a spirit of vio- 
lent opposition, not only to all mis- 
sionary operations, but to Bible So- 
cieties, Sunday Schools, and all kindred 
institutions. Excited and angry con- 
troversy succeeded... An implacable 
warfare was waged by the enemies of 
missions against all these institutions, 
and they were determined no longer to 
affiliate with those who were their ad- 
vocates and friends. In the unhappy 
excitement which prevailed, our bro- 
ther, (who belonged to the Neuse As- 
sociation) endeavored to act the part of 
& peacemaker, For many years, he 
labored to persuade his brethren, that 
on this subject they might differ, and 
Still live together in peace and union. 
But all in vain, The elements of dis- 


cord were too fierce for his peaceful 
counsels; and nothing would satisfy 
the enemies of missions, but total se- 
paration from all the friends and abet- 
tors of the missionary cause. 

For some months before his death 
brother Biddle complained of severe 
pain. This was Supposed, at first, 
to be dyspepsia, as he had once been 
brought to the brink of the grave 
by that disease. It proved, however, 


He at- 


tended the Southern Baptist Conven- 


to be cancer of the stomacl , 


tion, in May, at Baltimore; but was 
juite unwell all the time, and returned 
much worse than when he left home, 
During his last sickness he mani- 
fested great composure of mind, and 
resignation to the will of God. Cut off 
from food, by his terrible disease, his 
friends were painful witnesses of a daily 
diminution of his strength. But as 
his bodily powers declined, his confi- 
dence in Christ, and. the sufficiency of 
his atonement became more strong. 
He was fully aware of his approaching 
end, and conversed with his children, 
as one about to set out on a journey. 
It was his happiness to see five of his 
children members of the Church; and 
he expressed great concern for their re- 
ligious welfare, and a hope that they 
might be more faithful than he himself 
had been: regretting that he had not 
served the Lord with more zeal and to 
more effect. He died August 8th, 


1853, in the 66th year of his age. 


, 


A Prorure or Rowanism. — Professor 
Schaff, of Mercersburg, has been visiting 
different seats of learning in Eure pe since 
the commencement of this year, and in a 
letter, dated Paris, 13th February, 1854, 
speaking of the numerical str 
Roman Catholics in England, he says 
“ The result of the last census is more un- 
favorable to the Reman church than had 
been expected. According to the census 
+) 


mgthn of the 


e Roman church scarce numbers one. 
half the numberin England usually accorded 
her, whilst she furnishes the largest num er 
Galfae ngniss kandidatan, (candidates { r 
prison!) _ According to a Reps 
ment published in the Cath 
Dublin, Feb. 25, 1852, out of a population 
f 21,000,000, in England and Scotland, 
whereof the Roman church claims 1.000,- 
000, she supplies the prisons with 2,955 
candidates. Three Romans to one of all 


the other chur ches, 


Gritors Garner of Gleanings. 


Bartism—An Apwission.—The 
Number of the Lo: lon Quarte 
organ of the English Tories, 


in an article 
on Latin Christianity, e my 


ares the baptis- 
; : I 
mal rites of the Latin and Greek Christians. 
The reviewer says, pp. 27, 28 : 
s¢ There can be nO question that the o7 igi- 


ral form of baptien — i}; 


the word— was complete immersion in the 


baptisy ul waters y and 
Sour 


that, for at 


centuries any 


. other form 


“43 
was either 


unknown, or regarded asan ¢ ecept 


this form the 
Greek Church still rigidly adheres; and 


most @ monstrous crse, To 


the most illustrious and venerable portion 
of it—that of the 


absolutely repudiates and ignores any other 


a 


Byzantine empire— 


mode of administration as essentially in- 
valid. The Latin Church, on the 


other 
hand—doubtless in deference . 


to the 
« "f 
ments of a northe “vi climate, fo the 


manners, to the eonvenience of custon 


wholly altered the mode, surrenderin; 
it would fairly say, the letter to the spirit— 
prefering mercy to sacrifice; and (with the 
two exceptions of the Cathedral of Milan 


and the sect of the Baptists,) a few ar: 
water are now the Western 


ps of 
substitute for 
f iver, 

or the wide baptisteries of the East. 
“ And we descend from the ad- 
ministration itself of the sacramental 


when 
ele- 
ments to their concomitant circumstances, 
still the same contrast appears. In the 
first age of the Church it was customary for 
the Apostles to 


heads of the newly-baptised 


lay their hands on the 


they might receive ‘ the gifts of the S] 
vanished but the custom 


laying on the hands remained. 
and was continued—and so 


It remained, 


Greek 
Church is still continued—a 
ofchildren as of udults. Confirmat 
with them, simultaneous with the act of tI 


baptismal immersion. But the Latin Church. 


Whilst it adopted or retained the practice of 


admitting infants to baptism, 


soon set it- 
self to remedy the obvious defect 


arising from 
their es 


unconscious age, by separating and 


08 ; — 
Postponing, and giving a new life 


ning and mea- 
1g to the rite of confirmation. The two 
smonie ht . . 
pg Henies, which in the Greek Church are 
indissolubly e - 


t W onfounded, are now, through- 
u este 4 
3) tern Christendom, by a ealutary in- 


novation ~) ini 
» each made to minister to the 


i€ very meaning of 


vation of the individual, and completion 
> whole baptismal ordinance.” 

or Baptist PrRiInciPi =a—Reév. 

the Moderator of the British 

ngregational Union, in an address recently 

delivered before that body, paid the follow- 

yble tribute to Baptist principles : 

hus modified by Christian charity, 


ha T . rn 
ven by the B aptist, to 


the Christian character 


yrofession, becomes a valuable force arrayed 


on the side of Scriptural Evangeli 


human traditions, sacerdotal p 


and val superstitions. 


a6 *7 . } ? 
direct antidote and antagonist to that 

tue and authority upon which the 
thurch of Rome has based the grand apos- 


neither the Church of 
of Luther, to 


ehurches, as 


On this 


and from whicl 
Church 

r man-made 
itself free. 


principle, perhaps, we may acount for the 


urged, or will purge 


lawn of a new Reformation in Germany, 
diffu- 


sing apparently identified with the 


1 of Baptists sentiments in so many ol 
for the virulence with which 

ho teach, and those who 

adopt them, are persecuted and oppresse i 


by Governments inspired by ecclesiastical 


jealousies and alarm.” 


Dr. Hover, 


Christian Era, 


says the 


of Princeton, 
has renounced utterly the 
argument for infant baptism, drawn from 
circumcision, which has been the main bul- 
hitherto in the Pre 
church, He that 


ist came, the Jewish commonwe 


wark rf defence 
terian asserts 
alth was 
lished, and there was nothing 


There 


1g thus abandoned the argument from 


put in its 
i ie ae 
were no external rites. 


Testament, fromthe analogy ° 


p, and from early cbureh history, 


’edobaptist 
surprised that Pedobapti 
difficult to persuade parents 

inf i i : sh ordinance. 
that infant baptism is a chur h ordin 


ini 
of Vir- 


zal address, tha 
, states in his last annual address, that 


Re-paprizine.—Bishop teen, 


he had recently re-baptised several persons, 
who had received the ordipance from 0 ne 

opal hands. Among the bishop's sub- 
jects was his own sister, who had been once 


wei ¥ : bake t needed 
duly } ay tised by a Presby terian, but I eded 
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in his pious opinion, to be baptised over. 
Who are the ‘‘ Ana-baptists” now ?—The 


title we think must be shared between 
Episcopalians like Bishop Green, and those 
of our Methodist brethren who immerse 


candidates that have been sprinkled in in- 
* 

fancy. 

BAPTIZE ANOTHER THAT CAN 


TALK.”—We recently listened to the relation 


ofa little tragedy of which Dr. Green of 
Nashville was the victim, and a young free- 
born Tenn ssean the hero. Not 20 miles 
aw from Nashville, where Dr. G. was 


holding a meeting 


@ parents were ex- 


horted to bring their children forward to be 
rantized. Among the subjects was a young- 
years. He 


nseless ceremony of 


ster of some seven saucy ob- 


putting 
m with the ceremonies of the 
Said 
here, sir, you ain’ta going to 
The Dr. 


stoutly 


water upon the 
discipline, until Dr. G. came to him. 


he, * Lox k 


put your water into my face. 


insisting, the fellow abused him 
and 
let him alone; which the Dr. not heeding, 


the lit 


and if he 


and bade him mind his own business 


le Christian commenced cursing him, 
got a drop of holy water upon 
him, it was as much aseverhe could do, and 
according to the Discipline he was regene- 
rated much against his own will, which is 


as bad as election that Methodists hate so 
thoroughly. 
The Dr. and Elder I., and an old Bro. S., 


) 


returning from the scene, for a long time 


speechless—reflecting upon the beauties of 
last Elder Irvin broke 


** Well brother, I felt bad this 


} ut 


the silence 
morning andl feel 


bad yet; how did you 


feel, Brother Green?” Drawing a deep sigh 
the Doctor of Diy inity exclaimed, *T felt ba l 
enough, and (with great emotion) I will 
never baptize another child that can talk !” 
Tenn. Bupt. 
sittin 

SppiTTiInG THE DIFPERENCE.—At an edu- 
éation m eting in Liverpool, the Rev. 
Hugh M’Neile told the following story :-— 
A child was taken to oneof the union work- 
houses, but, as its parents could not be found 


no one could tell what religion it was of. 


A debate arost 
as a Protestant or 
While they ws g 
ing informed of the difficulty, 


whetherit should be entered 
as a Roman Catholic. 
re debating, the Priest came 
in, and on be 
“Whew,” said he, “split the difference and 


enter itasa Puseyite. 


— 


Prome—-Firsr Fruits.—-Rev. Mr. Kineaid 


writes, May 10: On the 22d of February, 
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Moung Kong, the first fruits of the gospel 
in Prome, was baptized,—a man forty-eight 
years old. Till grown to manhood, he was 
a priest; then threw off the yellow robe 
and became a merchant at Shway-doung ; 
was successful in business and, becoming 


sh he 


was in 


wealthy, built a large kyoung whi 
Last 
Rangoon, heard the gospel frequently for a 


took us to see, rain he 


and obtained and the 


Briefly this is his history. 


fortnight, tracts 


gospel of J ohn. 


He is well educated, speaks fluently, and in 


his manners is polished and prepossessing. 
property 


has fitted up a room in which he receives 
? 
4 


He is a man of considerable , and 


people, and is constantly preaching Christ. 


A CHURCH On the 2d day 
of April we organized a church, consisting 


baptized in 


in PRomME. 


of nineteen members, eleven 
rome i¢ht dismissed from the Ran- 
Prome, and eight 


; j he first Christi chureh in 
goon churenh,—tht first Chr n 


: ¥ ‘ " 
Prome. In the afternoon Koo Poo, from 


i i » chose as 
the Rangoon, was unanimously chosen | 


tor, Moung Kong, deacon. Since that time, 
been baptized and 


So the church now 


twelve others have 
added to the church. 
numbers thirty-one. Several more profess 
faith in Christ, and a large 
hopeful inquirers. 


number are 


Coxversions rx Cuina.—The Journal of 


Missions states that twenty-seven persons 
have been baptized at Amoy, by the Mis- 
sionaries of the American Board, and of the 
London Missionary Society. Several others 
were inquiring after the way of salvation, 
and much interest was manifested at the 
public meetings of the missions.- Fifteen 
miles from Amoy things are said: to be still 
more hopeful, a “‘ remarkable reformation.” 
urns, an English 


The 


the 


under the labors of Mr. 
broken 
affected by 


Presbyterian, having out. 
people there are so far 
truth, that they have begun to burn their 
ancient idols for fuel to cook their food. 
These are cheering facts. 

A Misstonary Famity 1X GERMANY.— 
The Rey. W. G. 


Constantinople, April 


Schaffler, in a letter dated 
a\ th, 1554, 


the following : 


There is a small kingdom in the German. 


ic Confederation which sends out m 


missionaries in comparison to its numbers 


than any other land in the world. It is 


the kingdom of Wirtemberg, (not Witten- 
berg, for that is a city in Saxony,) in the 


south-west of Germany. The pious people 


of that country, who generally belong to 


lower classes of 


the middle, and society, 
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possess eminently the spirit of missions 
Here is an example: Says a friend, in a 
letter to me, dated March 2d, of this year: 
““There died lately in West Africa one of 
the missionaries educated at Basel, | 
Dauble, who labore 


yrother to 
d in connection with the 
Missionary Society of Northern Germany. 
His elder brother died last year, in the east 
of Bengal, where he had labored as a mis- 
sionary. A third brother is preparing for 

the missionary work in the institution at ‘ 
Basel. Two sisters of that family are 

married to in Africa and 
America, and a third sister is ready to 


missionaries 


leave her country to go to West Africa. 
The father of this devoted family has five 
children more, and says the Savior may 
have more of them for his work if he will 
have them.” 

The “elder brother’ 
was Rev. G. Dauble, who became a Baptist, 
entered into the service of A. B. M. Union, 
in connection with the Assamese mission, 
and died of Cholera at Newgong, March 
23, 18538. 


above referred to 


New ZeaLanp.—The 
first night that the devoted missionary, 
Samuel Marsden, slept in New Zealand, 
the spears of the warriors were planted 
around his head. In 1814 he carried mis- 
sionaries there, and from that time till 
1841, so effective had his labors been, that 
Christianity was spread over the whole 
newly visited land. There is now scarcely 
a village there that has not itschurch bell, 
its own ministrations and native teachers. 


CHRISTIANITY IN 


Rev. Isaac R. Esxew, died at his 
residence in Barnesville, Geo., on the 13th 
of June, in the 41st year of his age. He 

yas baptized in 1839, at Sardis, and con- 
tinued a member of that Church until his 
death. He was ordained in 1844, and has 
had the care of this, besides two other 
churches, for several years. He was a use- 
ful and devoted christian, possessed of kind 
and generous feelings, united with a high 
regard for the rights and feelings of others, 
and won the hearts of all who knew him. 
Indeed, tu know him was to love him. He 
retained perfect possession of his mental 
faculties until within a moment of his death. 
He spoke to those standing around his bed 
and said, « Now I am getting blind.” Ina 


moment after, “Now I am passing through 
that dark valley of death.” 


moment after, held up his h 
claimed, “Now an is 1 
bright!” and his 8piri 


And another 
ands and ex- 
bright—now’ all is 
t took its flight. | 
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Woops, D. D.—This eminent 
divine and scholar, died at Andover, Mass. 
in Augusts last, at the advanced 


84 yeurs. 


LEONARD 


age oO 
For a long period he had been 
one of the Professors in Andover Theolo- 
gical Seminary, and in connection with 
Drs. Stuart and Robinson, had raised it to 
a high degree of eminence, and made it one 
of the first Theological Institutions in the 
country. As ascholar and author of several 
deservedly esteemed works, Dr. Woods 
stood in the foremost rank of Theologians 
on both sides of the Atlantic. He departs 
full of years and honors, regretted by the 
The 
Congregational church has lost one of its 
most learned divines, and devoted Christ- 


1ans. 


wise and good of all denominations. 


Wiscoystn.—Rey. C. A. Hewitt writes— 

“In Wisconsin, as I learn from the re- 
port of the Board of our Convention, in a 
population of 400,000, we have 84 Baptist 
ministers, 117 churches, containing some- 
thing more than 4,722 members. 
past 16 con- 
stituted, and 246 persons have been baptized. 


During the 


year, churches have been 
But the destitution of Wisconsin, as I learn 
The 
State contains an area of 33,511,360 square 
acres, and is divided into 44 counties, 17 of 


which have no Baptist church, and 20 no 


from the same source, is very great. 


Baptist minister. By this you will see that 
there is still room for laborers here, as well 
as in other portions of this great Valley. 
And while the agricultural capacities of the 
country hold out great inducements to in- 
vest money in lands, there is an equal 
opportunity afforded to invest labor for 
souls; and although such an investment 
may not yield an immediate and pecuniary 
profit, still the ultimate benefits are sure.” 
Baptists In Swepen.—Two Swedes have 
They 
own country where 
hundreds are waiting for baptism. They 
were members of the National Church of 
Sweden. Under the perseeuting govern- 
ment of that kingdom, theirs will be a min~ 


recently been ordained in Hamburg. 


will return to their 


istry of danger and suffering- 
SET | , 
A Learnep Lapy.—An American lady, 
ARNE : Serle: 

Mrs. Putnam, a Baptist,—some of whose 
original articles we b ; 
publish in the Memorial,—bas perhaps, a 
equal in the world for extensive know ledge o 
s readily in French, 


ave been permitted to 


languages. She converse : ; | He 
Italian, German, Polish, Swedish ant ine 
y modern 


garian, and is familar with twent . 
Hebrew? 


dialects, besides Greek, Latin, 
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Persian and Arabic. The extent of this 
linguistic acquirement is paralleled only by 
Cardinal Mezza 


half dozen other great names of both worlds. 


fan, Elihu Burritt, and some 


H.—The 
N. H. Baptist observer says that the oldest 


OLpEst Baptist Cuvurca in N. 


Baptist church in that State 
at Newton. 


is the church 


It was constituted in 1 and 


’ 


consequently will have completed its century 


Cotumpian Conuece, D. C.—It is an- 
nounced that Rey. Joel S. Bacon, D. D., has 
Tesigned the Presidency of 


y this institution, 
and that the 


Trustees have accepted the 


resignation, to take effect Jan. Ist, 1855. 


A Baptist Cottece for Wisconsin has 
been located at Beaver Dam. The citizens 
of the village have pledged $15,000 in cash 
subscriptions, and furnished a site worth at 
least $4,000, 


KaamMAzo0.—We are gratified to learn 
that, for the endowment of the Literary and 
Theological Seminary at Kalamazoo, $15- 
000 have been obtained for the Literary 
department, and about $14,000 for the Theo- 
logical. Six thousand more are wanted to 
complete the proposed amount for the Theo- 
logical department. 

Towa Femate Cotieae Instirure.—aA 
school to be thus named will soon be com- 
menced in Iowa City. It isto be conducted 
by Rev. A. R. Belden, pastor of the Baptist 
church in that city. Itis the design to 
erect an elegant edifice, every way fitted to 
the purposes of a first-class boar ling school, 


ded to 


—Thirteen thousand dollars are ns 


complete the building, nine thousand of 


which are already secured, 
——— 

Uspren Cuurcn.—The Flemish church 

at Brussels, in Belgium, was founded el ode 

years #5 with twenty members: it now 


has a membership of a thousand persons, 
nearly all of whom have gone out from the 
Roman Catholic church. ‘This 


evangelization has made considerable pro- 


work of 


gress in other parts of Belgium, 
tesuLTS.—During the twenty-two years’ 
@xistence of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, 1,966 missionaries have 
been employ ed among the destitute ; 22.000 
have been baptized; 900 churches organized; 
rht into the ministry : 


500 young men brou ul 
20,000 children gathered into the Sabbath- 
Schools, and the Gospel preached in 14 dif- 


ferent langu 


o 
Ee 


ag 


ee 


A , 
‘lation as any other portion of the globe. 
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§ 
Harry Decrease.—According to Rey. 
R. Bickersteth, there were, about six years 
ago, upwards of 5,000 priests in Ireland; 
last year, as appeared from returns, there 
were only 2,366. 
Tue Brianr Sme.—Dr. Johnson used to 


say, that a habit of looking on the best side 


of every event, is better than a thousand 
pounds a year, Bishop Haury quaintly re- 
marks, for every bad there might be a 
worse, and when a man breaks his leg, let 
him be thankful that it was not his neck !” 
When Feneton’s library was on fire, “Gop 
be praise 1,” he exclaimed, “ that it is not 


] 


the dwell some poor man!” This is 


} 


one of the 


the true spirit of submiss 
most beautiful traits that can possess the 
human heart. Resolve to see this world on 
its sunny side, and you haye almost won 
the battle of life at the outset, 


Vast Terrirory.—Our entire national 
domain covers an area of 3,250,000 square 
miles. The geographical centre of the 
United States isin the Indian territory, 120 
miles west of the western boundary of the 
State of Missouri, and the centre of our 
representative population, which in 1700, 
was in Baltimore county, Md.—is now, 


from actual calculation, at Dayton, Ohio, 
: al aaa 

THe DecENNIAL IncrEASE.—East of the 

Alleghany Mountains, it is 10-2 per cent. ; 

-3 per cent. ; of the 


, 


of our wh 


le country, oJ: 
” ; + «tlh. weet e 

west, 74 per cent; and of the North-west, in 

cluding Missouri, the increase for th last 


two decades preceding 1850, has been 108 


last four years it has 


per cent.; for the 
doubtless been twice as great in proportion, 
this and 


and eauses are in operauion 10 
insure a still larger 


In 50 


other countries, which 
increase for many years to come, 
years, at the present rate, our population 
will exceed the whole of Europe. At present, 
the population of our entire domain to each 
square mile, is less than 6, while that of 
Great Britain is 180,and of the Netherlands, 
225. Were it as large as Great Britain, it 


would be 585,900,000, twenty-five times 


as in the 


greater than now; orif as lar 
Nertherlands, then our population would be 
734,500,000—thirty-two times greater than 
now ; and there is every reason to suppose 


that our soil will support as great ; 


Nothing begets confidence sooner than 
punctuality. 
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INTERNAL CoMMERCIAL REsources,—See 
our ocean Lakes, one thousand miles above 
the level of the sea—God’s great reservoirs, 
mysteriously fed, which supply the 
that distil their richness over the prairies of 
the North-west. And are not the almost 
interminable rivers, 


channels 


stretching down from 
the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains, 
like large veins to the great central arteries 
of commerce, and thence to the ocean, the 
great highways of trade, civilization, and 
religion? And then look at 5000 miles of 
and 5000 miles of navigable 
rivers for flats, keel-bottoms, or steamboats 
in the Mississippi valley; and also reflect 
upon 970 miles of sea coast in California, 
and 580 in Oregon, making 1550 miles of 
sea coast upon the Pacific, equal to our 
entire Atlantic seaboard. 

Some conception of the resources de- 
veloped by these and other facilities of inter- 
communication may be formed from the 
facts that the commerce of our Western 
ivers is not less than . $300,000,000, the 
value of the steamers is $20,000,000, the 


lake-coasts 


commerce of our lakes is $200,000,000, and 
the gross value of the internal commerce in 
the United States amounted, in 1850, to 
$800,000,000; this is now much larger, ex- 
ceeding all our foreign trade by more than 
one half. And yet but a little more than a 
beginning has been made in unlocking the 
agricultural and mineral treasures of our 
country. Probably not a hundredth part of 
the arable lands are tilled, nora thousandth 
part of the hidden wealth of our country 
revealed. The flocks of the world might 
graze upon our hill-sides and prairies, and 
the population of the world be fed from our 
granaries. . 


Ministeriat Humiviry.—At the ordina- 
tion of Rey. Henry F, Lane, New London 
N. H., Dr. Stowe of Boston preached the 
Discourse, of which the following abstract is 
given in the Reflector : 


Acts 20; 19. “Serving the Lord with 


all humility of mind.” The theme of the 


discourse was, Ministerial Humility. The 
reasons why a minister of the gospel should 
be hamble, were presented in an able, clear 
and touching manner. 1, His Master was 
‘ . 
humble. 2. On account of personal im- 
Perfections, Paul accounted bis physical im- 
erfe Sas ei - 
Perfections as designed to keep him humble, 


anc 
i few are the preachers who have not 


hysic 
Physical or mental or moral imperfections. 


3. His depe ’ ' 
a dependence upon God, for talents, 
iw “4 _ uo 2 f 
wads success and position. 4. Responsi- 
bilities. 5, Indispensible to a right study 


of the Bible. 6. That he may fill the right 
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place. A young minister once told an aged 
one that he thought his present field of 
labor was not as large as he was capable of 
filling. Said the old man, “ you wish to 
get out of it, do you?” “Yes,” was the 
reply. “ Well, there are two ways, one is, t@ 
grow up out of it, the other, to grow less 
and drop out.” 7. It is necessary to induce 
a minister to preach the whole gospel. 4. 
Essential to equanimity of mind under all 
circumstances.—Not to be inflated by pros- 
perity or depressed by adversity. An hum- 
ble spirit would not lead a minister to report 
a revival thus :—‘ I came to this place and 
but 1 rallied 


the church, established prayer-meetings, got 


found things in a bad state ; 


the members out to the covenant meetings, 
reorganized the Subbath school; the con- 
gregation has greatly increased and become 
interested, the church is enlarged and be- 
come efficient; my labors have been very 
successful; I have baptized fifty, among 
whom are several of the most prominen 
citizens of the place.’ The language of 
humility would be something like this. “I 
was permitted to enter this field as succes- 
sor ofa pious minister, and gather in some of 
the fruits of his labors. The Lord has been 
pleased to revive his work, the prayer of 
his people have be been answered, and con- 
yersions have been frequent. I have bap- 
tized fifty, many of whom alluded in their 
experience to impressions received by the 
faithful counsels of my predecessor. To 
God be all the praise.” 9. Ic will give moral 
beauty and impressiveness to his character 
and labers. 


Snort Measure.—The late Rev. Dr.—_, 
of a certain town in Maine, an eccentric but 
honest minister, was once preaching on the 
practical virtues, and having a short time 
previous bought a load of wood of one of 
the officers of the church, and finding it fell 
shortin measure, took this occasion to speak 
thus plainly upon the subject: “Any man 
who will sell seven feet of wood for @ cord, 
is no Christian, whether he sits in the gal- 


, ” 
, _ ac 8 seat. 
lery, below, or even in the deacon s se 


Bottom OF THE 
f the Mediterra- 


Tue PAVING OF THE 


Szea.—The whole channel © 
nean must be strewed with human bones, 
Syrians, Sidonians, Egyp- 
tians, Persians Greeks and Romans; there 
mcm J “Ts Sy 
they lay, side by side, beneath the eternal 
4 ila & + = ~ 
and the modern ship that fetches 
sails in its whole 
It may be the 


Carthagenians, 


waters ; 
freight from Alexandria 
course over buried nations. 
corruption of the dead that now 
ness to the phosphorescence oft | 
J. A. St. John's There and Back Again, &e. 


adds bright- 


he waves.— 


———————————— 
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CoRRECTIONS.—We owe an apology to 


tev. Russell Jennings of Meriden, Ct., for 

“doing him to death” in the last number 
of the Memorial—We had no purpose to 
commit homicide, and we had rather that 
Brother Jennings should live twenty years 
than that we should hasten his death an 
hour. 

The last form of the Memorial we were 
unable to revise on account of absence from 
the city and there are several mortifying 
blunders, which vex us more than our 
readers. Among the rest the paging of the 
last form was wrong, running from 272 to 
201—That is exclusively, and emphatically 
the printer’s fault. We mean to keep a 
sharper eye upon them, 


JANUARY AND FesprvuaAry NumBers.— 
We will send by mail, a copy of Oncken’s 
large portrait to any of our friends who 
will forward us the January and February 
numbers of the Memorial for the present 
year. Let them be directed simply, “ Bap- 
tist Memorial,” Philadelphia, Pa., or Rich- 
mond, Va., with name and Post office from 
which they come being distinctly given. 

EXcHANGEs.—We respectfully request, 
that our exchange papers, etc., may hence- 
forth be directed to Richmond, Va. Our 
brethren of the press will oblige us by 


noticing this at once. Direct “ American 


Baptist Memorial,” Richmond. Va. 
Minvrtes, EtTCc.--We earnestly implore our 

brethren to send us copies of minutes of 

associations, conventions, societies—cata- 


logues of colleges, semina 


les, academies, 
historical sermons,—anything and every- 
thing in the line of the Memorial that =a 
may have the material for furnishing from 
month to month the statistics and prog 
of the denomination. 


ress 
Direct American 
Baptist Memorial, Richmond, Va, 

CommusIcATIONs—We shall be obliged to 
our brethren in all sections of the country 
for brief, pointed historical notices of the 
@hurches, biographical sketches of deceased 
ministers, accounts of the rise and progress 
of denominational principle in any given 
section—the materials for history, The 
Memorial is designed to be a repository 
where may be permanently preserved, all 
matters of this kind. 

Tae Brotners TockeR.—We have one 
of these promised biographical sketches 
complete, that of Dr. Elisha Tucker. It will 
appear in the January number, 1855, and will 
be immediately followed by the other two. 


The engraving has been delayed in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of obtaining good 
likenesses, but will now be speedily put in 
hand. 


THe Rewicious DeNomINATIONS IN THE 
Unirep Srares.—Their History, Doctrine, 
Government and Statistics, with a prelimi- 
nary sketch of Judaism, Paganism and 
Mohammedism—By Jos. Belcher, D, D., 
etc. etc. Embellished with nearly two hun- 
dred engravings. Published by J. E. Pot- 
ter, Philadelphia. 


This is a huge octavo volume, of over 


1000 pages. It does not pretend to bea 


critical or philosophical treatment of the 
subjects indicated, for the use of the student; 
but a popular treatise for the millions, 

There is a vast mass of matter, a great 
deal of it old, and a great deal of it good, 
and the Editor might have added to the 
title page, biographical, anecdotical, poeti- 
cal, etc. etc, with great propriety. 

Some of the wood cuts that are pro- 

fusely scattered through the volume are 
very good, others are barely passable. 
Asa whole the work is well adapted to 
the purpose for which it was prepare l, 
namely, to furnish to the masses who have 
not leisure for extensive and thorough 
reading, a fair popular statement of the 
views and condition of the various religious 
denominations in the United States. 

Tue Prrvcretes oF ANIMAL AND VEGE- 
TABLE PuysoLogy.—A popular treatise on 
the Fun ions and Phenome ta of organic 


o which is prefixed a general view of 


great Departments of Human Know- 
nson Bushman, M. D., 
Physician to the Metropolitan Free Hos 


ledge. By J. Steph 


pital, etc. etc., with one hundred and two 
illustrations on wood. 234 pp. Published 
by Blanchard & Lea, Philadelphia. 

This is a reprint of a popular English 
work. It is a convenient Physiological 
Manual, clearly written and easily compre- 
hended by those who wish to make them- 
selves familiar with the principles of this 
most important and interesting science. 

Merrimac, oR Lire AT THE Loom. By 
Day Kellogg Lee, is a neatly printed 
volume of 353 pp., published by Redfield, 
110 Nassau Street, New York. It is a well 
written tale, showing the lights and sha- 
dows of factory life. It will be read: and 
presents a picture of the habits, tastes and 
refinement of our operatives in this country 
the ke of which can be found nowhere else 
on the globe, and which enhances our 
honest pride in our native land, 


aon bd Ls] 
Sapisms Deported, 


ALABAMA, 
Churches. 


Cou atie cs 
Liberty, 
Black Creek, 
Antioch, 
Mt. Arrarat, 


Tallassahatchie, 


Chambers, 
Choctaw, 


Chambers, 


Decatur, 
Marion, 


Morgan, 
Perry, 
Lowndes, 
Black Creek, 


*lantersville, 


Choctaw, 
Perry, 
Panther Creek, 

Bibb, 
Union Springs, Macon, 
Poplar Spring, Talladega, 
Mt. Zion, = 
County Line, “e 


Russell, 


Ebenezer, 


Mt. Lebanon, 
Farmville, 
Enon, 
Helicon, 
Weocufka, Coosa, 
Philadelphia, Russell, 
Concord, + 
County Line, bed 
Friendship, 


CANADA. 
Berlin, 
South East Hope, 


5 ois 
Administrators. 


A. Spalding, 


W. Ashcraft, 
0. Welch, 
J. Gunn, 


J. E. Bell, 
Win. Campbell, 


J. U. Wilkes, 
W. Ashcraft, 
. C. Foster, 
“ 

T. Eubanks 

M. Ja 


’. F. Spragins, 


kson, 


’.D.Harrington, § 


. Robertson, 5 


. Schneider, 


“ 


CONNECTICUT. 


Norwich, 
DELAWARE, 


Wilmington, (2a Ch ) 


Pulaski, 


“ 


Hawkinsville, 


Antioch, 
Mineral Spr’gs, Warren, 
Mill Creek, - 


Ow x = 
Sugar Creek, 


Oglethorpe, 


Providence, 
Sardis, Henry, 
Double Branch, Lincoln, 
Gordon’s Sp’gs, Walker, 
Washington, Wilkes, 
Cane Spring, 
Falling Creek, 
MeDonoy y 
Zion, o 
Fort Valley, 
i reb, 


Habersham, 


Elbert, 
Newton, 


Houston, 
Talbot, 


* Including 


J. W. Holman, 
F. Charlton, 


W. R. Steely, 
P. H. Mell, 
. Gunna, 


S. Sisk, 
>. CO. White, 
. F. Burge ss, 
. H. Gordon, 
H. A. Tupper, 
C. H. Stilwell, 
A. Chandler, 
L. T. Doyal, 


H. C, Hornaday, 6 


J. Revel 3 
, vv 


former reports. 


< 


Che Monthly Record. 


Churche 


Manchester, Boone, 
Wethersfield, Henry, 


INDIANA. 

Johnson, D. 8. Dean, 
New Albany, (Bank st. Ch.) Price, 
Gilead, Perry, W. P. Clark, 
Marion, J. &. Gillespie, 
Spencer, D. H. Murray, 
Marion, Ripley, R. Wilson. 
Clinton, ) 


Garvalt tf . M. Smith, 
arroll, j 


Lawrence, 

Baker's Creek, 
New 
Rossville, 


Sugar Creek, 


IOWA. 


Harmony, Brown, 


KENTUCEY. 
H. Adams, 
H. Gritton, 


Ist Col’d Ch.) 
Washington, 


Auisville, 
Baylies, 
Elizabethtown, Hardin, ) 


Middle Creek, a. i. ibeke, 


8. A. Holland, 
’, Champion, 
Anderson, . T. Hedger, 
hann, 


- Hobbs, 


Hardin’s Cr’k, Washington, 


MAINE. 


Old Town, Penobscot, 


Springvale, York, A. Dunbar, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Brighton, 
Hingham, 
Chelsea, 


Middlesex, J. M. Graves, 
Plymouth, J. Tilson, 
Suffolk, A. P. Mason, 
Caldicott, 


T. D. Anderson, 


Boston, (Baldwin Place.) T. F 


Roxbury, (Dudley St 


Edwardsburg, Cass, E. J. Thomas, 


MISSISSIPPI. 
w. C. Crane, 
A. L. Stonall, 
os 


R. J. Alcorn, 


Sunflower, 


MIssouBl. 


G. Minton, 
J. Bell. 


nN 


len, 


Lafarette, 
shariton, 
. 


“ T.8S.A 


Concord, 
Bee Branch, 
Lee's, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


So. Hampton, R ckingham, 


——— —- re * 
% 
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Churches. Orvseentee dans Satrotore y, adi ; + ° ne a y, 
8. Ad 7 rs. No. Churches, Counties, Administrators. No 
Seotch Plains, Essex, J. F. Brown, 3 Sheboygan Falls, A. Lull 16 
Greenwich, } rland, H.C. Putnam, 14 


NEW YORK. 
Burnt Hills, Saratous 5 Orissa, Indid, A. Sutton, 27 


Peekskil i \ Chester, N. Willmer, t Prome, Burm h, Koo Poo, 25 
Preble, Cortlandt, B. Capron, 3 Ling, fi 26 
Bassein, ” (In 3 months.) 17 
1 CAROLINA. Akyab, ae C.C. Moor . 7 
0 - Falls, Randolph, 91 Volmarstein, Germany, Raushenbuch, 44 
 wagllgd 10 | Total, 2686 
Mt. Sinai 5 
L r } G A. J. Cans! re q if 
ong A. J..Can 2 ° @hurches GConstituted, 
Olivet, ( ba, R. P. Logan, 8 = 
Mt. Vern rd, B.E.Rollins, 22 | Names. Where. When. Memb, 
Lum R son, f 
Mt L ‘ os ne, April 2, 19 
‘ 
“ A il 


Zoa Cleveland, T. Dickson, 3 | Lone Val June 2 18 

Yellow ( W.K. Adams, 15 | Brownsville, Haywood, Tenn, July 13, 

Antioch, Robeson, 19 | Plantersville, Perry, Ala J 

Pine Log Cr’k, Cher kee, E. Hedden, 11 Southport, Chemung, N.Y. July 23, 74 
La Porte Sullivan, Pa Aug. 10, 12 


z 

L 
a 
— 


)HIO Weymouth Land's - 
Cincinnati (1st Ch.) D. Shephardson,* 3 | Home Mission, White, Ill. Aug. 


Ebenezer, Perry, J. W. Miller » Appleton, Winnebago, Wis, Aug. 


Baltimore . k eld, ‘ 2 I e Log Creek. Che ke N: ©, Aug lf 
Preble, Cort! N. X,, Aug. 22 23 
NSYLVANIA 
; - 
Alle ny, r_R avlor } ra i as rs 
lr\ry tree 
Philadelphia f }. H. Kennard 4 Th iI 
_ (( ian (I } I iscl " 
I - Fleischman, 2 ay = 
en, ve €6 a ff iON. 
we LROLINA — ‘ 1 
fee au Doo, Mergiu, Burmah, Jan 
Pp Creek, ( . + ” ' 
’ 4 am 7 a As la 
P irg, J.S - ] ‘ \Ti 4 190 
* ; i } . Z 
whe : T. Le 7 9 J I. W tm < xas, J : 2] 
TENNE ‘ me ; ) N. B.. Tuly 3 
t W " . fe 
8. 3 Vs is Chap N. July , 
Davidsoy vy YT : — J 3 
i i W.D ; . ‘ 
Her I W.C. Hend co i July 1lé 
: rf 7 4 - 
: . #.D., Arnold ] MG son VI Gr 29. 
D. } ere : 
H. 8 ty I - Bell Wi itic, Ct , 
TEXAS Wm. Dooley, Freedom, Boone co.,Ia 29. 


Bethany, Howard, Ia. July 29. 
Northampton, 0., Aug. 3, 


Bonhom, Dag i ‘ A ; 
1.0. W : Wabash co,, Ia., Aug. 5. 
VIRGINIA Frewburg, N. Y. Aug. 9. 
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ye Breed of the Age 
FOR AN EDUCATED MINISTRY. 
No. IIL 


BY THE EDITOR. 


\ ] HILE there are arguments for an 

intelligent and able ministry, 
that are common to all ages and climes, 
there seems to us to be some peculiar 
necessities in our day for such a minis- 
try. Without dwelling upon the ne- 
cessities that are suggested by the 
desperate strugglings of Popery—by the 
claims of immigrant hordes washed by 
every high-tide on our shores—by the 
peculiarities of our political organiza- 
tion, rendering intelligence and integ- 
rity so essential to our well being as a 
nation—and a dozen other topics— 
passing by these, we say, there are two 
or three views which will, we think, 
demonstrate the necessity for an intelli- 


gent, thinking ministry, as well as of 


a devout, earnest, and godly ministry. 

We conceive that the supreme out- 
standing development of the present 
age, is this: THAT MAN, IN HIS INDI- 
VIDUALITY, HAS ATTAINED A HIGHER 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL VALUE THAN 
EVER BEFORE. 

In the political theories, in the govern- 
mental policy, in the fierce wars and 
terrible revolutions of former genera- 
tions, the rights and interests of the 
masses of the people were regarded 
only so far as they could be made sub- 
servient to the interests of their rulers. 
The histories of the world are histories 
of wars, originating among the few 
ambitious leaders—the kings and lords 
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of earth—waged for their aggrandize- 
ment or vengeance; and the people— 
the masses—without having any essen- 
tial interests involved, have been drawn 
or driven into them. Not for their 
benefit have governments been carried 
on, or battles fought. The great wars 
of earth have doubtless ultimately con- 
tributed to the good of the race, yet 
Divine interposition, not human pur- 
pose, has secured such results. Whether 
conquered or conquerors, the condition 
of those represented by the armies, has 
seldom been directly ameliorated by 
national conflicts. They could be de- 
based by foreign victors but little below 
the position to which the heels of their 
own princes trampled them. In all 
ages men have been used but as 
** The tools, 
The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 
By myriads, when they dare to pave the 
way 
With human hearts,—to what? a dream 
alone.” 


How different is it now! Humanity 
is quoted higher in the prices current 
of all economic theories. 

There has been in the past genera- 
tion an amazing development of indi- 
viduality. Rights are demanded, and 
privileges are claimed for men because 
they are men. The people of almost 
all nations are feeling — thinking— 
moving. This age has witnessed al- 
most for the first time in the history of 
the world, the governed dictating suc- 
cessfully to their governors, Indica- 
tions promise that monarchs will soon 
erase from their escutcheons, the 
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abused motto, ‘‘ By the grace of God.” 
and if they hold a royal shield at all, 
will gratefully inscribe upon it, “‘ King 
by the grace of the people.” 

Robert Burns’ earnest apology for 
humanity uttered half a century ago, 
more universally in our day than ever, 
is felt to convey a heaven’s truth. 


“‘ What tho, on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin gray, and a’ that, 
Gi’e fools their silks and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that, 
For a’ that and a’ that. 
Our toils obscure and a’ that, 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gourd for a’ that.” 


Ebenezer Elliott’s anthem for the 
people utters the intense prayer of 
millions of hearts. Such fervid utter- 
ance are the expression of the aspira- 
tions of enthralled humanity, groaning 
for a wider liberty. 


When wilt thou save the people, 
Oh! God of mercy! when? 
Not Kings and Lords, but nations ; 
Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
Flowers of thy heart, 0 God, are they, 
Let them not pass like weeds away— 
Their heritage a sunless day! 


God save the people! 


Shall crime bring crime for ever, 
Strength aiding still the strong ? 
Is it thy will, oh Father, 
That man shall toil for wrong. 
“No!” say thy mountains; “No!” thy skies; 
“ Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise 
And songs be heard instead of sighs.” 


God save the people! 


When wilt thou save the people ? 

Oh, God of Mercy! when? 

The people, Lord, the people ! 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
God save the people! thine they are, 
Thy children as thy angels fair; 

8 


ave them from bondage and despair ! 


God save the people! 
ation of the people is al- 
gun, when they thus ery for 
st. And it is neither wise nor Christ- 
like, to sneer at these 
the soul as fanatical, no 
them as impious. 

Men w 


The saly 
ready be 


out-gushings of 
rT to scowl upon 


skis ant change. They will have 
_ 1ere 1s abroad an indefinite con- 
sciousness Of a condition of restraint 


and thrall. There is restlessness under 
it, a longing for a larger liberty. The 
strugglings for civil freedom that du- 
ring the last decade have agitated the 
world, may be for a season stifled and 
suppressed, but they cannot be suffo- 
cated. They are after all the longings 
of Power. The people, the centre and 
seat of Power, must ultimately obtain 
what they Will. Hopes and Richts, 


withes” that bind down these aspira- 
tions, will be as “flax touched with 
fire.”’ 

What it is that will satisfy these in- 
definite cravings of awaking min l, the 
world does not know. But we know. 
It is the gospel of Christ. The world 
will never be at rest without it. The 
heaving nations will never attain intel- 
ligent liberty, nor can they be fitted 
for it without a pure christianity. The 
gospel pervading the nations, woald 
insure & permanent popular govern- 
ment wall. It would prepare the 
people to preserve and enjoy liberty. 
It is doubtful whether any thing else 
can. The only firm basis of republi- 
canism is a plain Bible christianity. 
This is the fittest preparative and the 
surest preservative of popular govern- 
ment. 

The gospel is adapted to control this 
great development of the age, and 
through the ministry the age must be 
made to see it. It demands of the 
individual and works in him the per- 
sonal self control, the purification from 
selfishness, the cherishing of good will 
toward 2ll which are essential elements 
of a prosperous republic. Ifdeals with 
men as individuals rather than im 
masses. It educates conscience. It 
controls the heart. 

You cannot frame a government that 
will satisfy discontented individuals. 
To control masses you must control the 
persons that compose them. This the 
gospel does. It has this great peculi- 
arity, It isolates man. It always 
addresses the individual. It teaches 
him that he must stand by himself. 
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Each one it regards as personally re- 


sponsible for the employment of his 
talents and influence. Each one it 
holds directly accountable to God. 
Thus it induces intelligent submission 
to a right authority. Thus it prepares 
each, to work in combination with all 
for just ends. It lays foundations upon 
which a structure may be safely reared. 

And then the laboring intellect and 
the yearning heart of man the gospel 
always guides safely. It always re- 
veals to him something beyond worthy 
his aspirations. It ever allures him 
onward. At every step of his progress 
it points to a still higher attainable 
elevation. It opens new and satisfac- 
tory fields to the investigation of his 
intellectual powers. It discloses new 
opportunities and new motives for the 
exercise of his social and benevolent 
affections. From every stand-point up 
to which he has struggled it teaches 
him to say with St. Paul, “not as 
tho’ I had already attained, either 
were already perfect, but I follow after 
that I may apprehend that for which 
also I am apprehended of Christ 


? . However much then indi- 


Jesus.’ 
vidual mind may be developed in the 
progress of civilization, we have in the 
gospel of Christ that which is adapted 
both to control and purify its powers, 
to stimulate to further progress, and to 
widen the fields of its operations. The 
cheer with which the gospel greets 
man, as he climbs to every new eleva- 
tion, is “ Excelsior.” 

Can any thing less than a wise, tho- 
roughly educated ministry, influence 
and control such social developments 
and show the adaptation of the gospel 
to meet and mould them. 

THE MELIORATION OF PHYSICAL LABOR, 
is another characteristic of the age. 

The time has been, and not remote, 
when the Zaborer even in civilized lands, 
was required to toil wearily through 
fourteen and sixteen hours of every day, 
with rude implements, performing his 
work by sheer strength, and gaining 
his results by slow and patient degrees, 
while his scant wages scarcely afforded 


& sufficient supply of coarsest food to 
sustain the strength necessary for such 
protracted labor. 

It is sadly true, that we are far from 
having attained what is practicable for 
the alleviation and the reward of labor. 
Yet there are unmistakeable signs of 
progress. Scientific men are devising 
a thousand methods by which to mode- 
rate the drudgery of physical labor, to 
augment its efficiency, and lessen the 
number of its toiling hours. Already, 
in many departments of labor, tenfold 
efficiency is gained, with more than ten 
fold diminution of muscular power. 
Much of the brute drudgery of toil is 
abolished by improvements in machin- 
ery and in mechanical implements. 
Wages more ample and food more 
nutritious and plentiful are provided. 

The rude tools of the Agriculturalist, 
and his methods of cultivating the soil 
are changed for the better. The clumsy 
ploughs of our grandsires, rot in fence- 
corners, and the flail and the sickle are 
hung up as curiosities beside the old 
match-lock and spinning-wheel, and 
agriculture takes its place among the 
sciences, its learned professors placing 
their chairs upon the same platform of 
honor, with those of professors of Math- 
ematics and Languages. 

Instead of the old wagons and coach- 
es dragging heavily along their mighty 
loads and weary passengers, we behold 
iron roads, stretching along from city 
to remotest city, along which caravans 
are hourly flying with easy speed. 

Instead of the clamsy barques lying 
with drooping sails, upon oceans and 
inland streams, idly waiting for a favor- 
jing breeze or tide—instead of the rough 
arks, dragged against the current, by 
ropes, strained over the shoulders of 
men, creeping along the shore—we be- 
hold majestic steam-ships vexing the 
antagonist tides, and snorting defiance 
in the very face of the hostile winds, 

These improvements in themselves, 
by a thousand suggestions and associa- 
tions, awaken the mental faculties and 
increase facilities for intellectual dis- 
cipline, while at the same time they 
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multiply the hours that may be devoted 
to direct mental culture and to social 
enjoyment. 

Now it becomes us to ask, What are 


to be the moral results of this alleviation | 
of physical toil? of this multiplication | 


of leisure hours to the laborer? of this 
consequent increased activity of intel- 
lect? Though admitting that these 
improvements are attended by some 
temporary evils, yet we are accustomed 


them as manifest tokens of human pro- 
gress. But suppose these laboring 
classes, thus aided, thus elevated, to be 


uninfluenced by the gospel, neglected | 


by the church. These improvements 


will prove a greater curse to humanity | 


than all the progress they indicate will 
prove a blessing. Educated depravity, 


physically unemployed, is most power- | 
ful and dangerous. 

Dare we close our eyes to the fact, 
that a cold, silently working infidelity 
is already distilling its drops of poison | 


into this mass of awaking mind? These | 
stirring activities, are not enlisted for | 
the Church of Christ. To an alarming | 


extent, they are either apathetically in- 
different to the gospel of Christ, or 


arrayed in virulent hostility against it. | 
pre above named servant of Christ, 


The literature of labor—and labor has 


its literature—does not exert its influ. | 


ence in favor of Christianity. 

What is needed to make these ten- 
dencies of the age a blessing to man- 
kind in the gospel of Christ. They 
must be met by the church, especially 
through its ministry. 

It is not sufficient nor safe to dogma- 
tise with these elasses of men, to de- 
mand a subjection of reason to a blind 
faith. We must be more familiar with 
their condition and wants, and by sym- 
pathy with them, solicitude for their 
interests —all their interests, by clearer 
and profounder reasoning than their 


Own, convince them of the admirable | 


adaptation of the gospel to their wants, 


and allure them into paths of true wis- 
dom and piety, 


Let the ministry and the church 


stand aloof from these laboring classes, | God.” With fluctuating feelings, vainly 


| 1805. 


| learning to think, and feel, and act for 


_ themselyes; let them regard the com- 
_ plaints of wrong, and the yearnings 


after a better social condition, as impie- 
ties, and there will soon be arrayed 
against the church, a most powerful 
enemy. Soon multitudes of these our 
brethren, will rush beyond the reach of 
those influences which alone can make 


their altering condition a blessing to 
| themselves and to the world. 
to speak of them as blessings, to hail | 


Whether this lightening of the labor 
of the people, with all its attendant 
meliorations, shall prove truly and per- 
manently beneficial to the world, de- 
pends, I humbly conceive, in a very 
great degree, upon the teachings of the 
ministry, the action of the church du- 
ring the present generation. Controlled 


| by the gospel, these arousing energies 


will greatly accelerate the coming and 
triumph of Christ’s kingdom. Left 
uncultivated and rampant, they will 
curse the world with a new phaze of 
barbarism. 
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REV. SAMUEL R. CLARKE. 


BY REV. WASHINGTON BARNHURST, BURLINGTON, N. J. 


was born in Granville, Washing- 
ton Co., N. Y., on the 26th of May, 
The son of pious parents, he 
became, as early as the age of ten years, 
the subject of religious exercises. These, 


| however, took no decided form, until in 
| his fifteenth year, amidst a general 


awakening in his native village, the lad 
became earnestly solicitous about his 
soul, ‘‘ Now,” he says, “I began to 
discover what the apostle meant by the 
‘ sinfulness of sin,’ and ‘ the justice of 
God in the sinner’s condemnation,’ ” 
As a farmer’s boy, witha“ Testament” 
in his bosom, he “used to covet the 
privilege of turning the cattle into the 


pasture and driving them home again, 
that he might retire to a beautiful 
| grove of hemlocks, there in reading 


and prayer, to strive to give himself to 


striving to reconcile himself to God, 
months rolled away. 

One night, oppressed with a sense of 
his glaring ingratitude, in “having 
lived fifteen years in sin against a God 
of infinite goodness,” he could not re- 
frain from calling his father to his room 
and making known his feelings to him 
who had so often prayed for his con- 
version. The darkness of night passed. 
Morning came. Samuel’s soul rejoiced 
in @ new light, while his bosom thrilled 
with a new love. He had seen the 
shinings of a Savior’s face, and felt his 
heart drawn out in gratitude. 

For want of proper instruction and 
encouragement, it was not until his 
nineteenth year that he made a public 
profession of faith, at which time, (July, 
1824,) he was baptised into the fellow- 
ship of the Baptist Church at Gran- 
ville. 

No sooner was he in the vineyard than 
the query arose, “what shall I do?” 
“In vain,” says his journal, “I plead 
my wickedness and poverty; gloom 
ever hung over my path, until I resolved 
to tell a wicked world of a precious 
Saviour.” In vain, he plead his igno- 
rance and weakness; the word of God 
came, “God hath chosen the foolish 
things to confound the wise, and the 
weak things to confound the things 
that are mighty.” 

Owing to local circumstances his 
education had been much neglected. 
Yet with a feeling of “duty to preach,” 
he set about qualifying himself, with 
commendable diligence. He spent two 
vears studying at Fair Hall Academy, 
North Granville, “laboring nights and 
mornings for his board, and vacation, 
for his books, clothing, and tuition.” 

The winter of 1827, was passed by | 
him at Deerfield, (now Marey,) Oneida 
Co., teaching a common school. In 
March, of 1828, he entered the Literary 
and Theological Seminary at Hamilton, 
N. ¥., and was licensed to preach in 
September, of the same year. Brother 
Clarke continued a member of the Sem- | 
inary until June, 1831. During his 
Stay, necessity compelled him to resort 
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to teaching and preaching to defray 
expenses of board and study. Fourteen 
weeks were spent teaching in Otsego 
Co., where he speaks of enjoying pre- 
cious seasons in preaching the gospel 
of Christ. Part of the next winter was 
spent in teaching; he supplied the 
Pearch River Church, at Brownsville, 
at the same time. Another precious 
season was passed with the Church at 
Ballston Spa. 

Immediately upon returning from 
the visit to the last place, to Hamilton, 
with kindred spirits ever active in the 
cause of Christ, he canvassed thé whole 
village, “ going from house to house, 
and calling on men to repent.” Brother 
Clarke, was at this time superintendent 
of the Sabbath School of the First 
Baptist Church. Deeply impressed with 
the worth of souls, the superintendent 
with a number of the teachers banded 
together for special prayer in behalf of 
the school. ‘ With strong eryings and 
with tears,’ these men of God plead for 
the salvation of their scholars. A day 
was set apart and spent in humiliation 
and prayer. The Lord answered their 
prayers. Hamilton was blessed with a 
revival long to be remembered. The 
Sunday following these pleadings, in 
the school appeared the first gushes of 
penitence. Teachers had come, with 
hearts swelling with the pent-up desires 
for the conversion of their classes. “‘ The 
superintendent,” says an eye-witness, 
“stood up before the school, his very 
look commanding a death-like stillness. 
He spoke, ‘ Fellow teachers, I feel that 
on this moment hangs the weal or woe 
of immortal beings—let all lessons be 
suspended, and as far as possible, let 
every teacher know the standing of his 
pupils before God.’ He sat down. For 
a few moments the silence was unbro- 
ken except by the sighs of teachers or 
the weeping of some convicted scholars, 
for it seemed the Spirit of God filled the 
place where they were assembled. At 
length a teacher fell upon his knees. 
He could not address his class, but in 
a short, humble, and fervent petition, 
he addressed his Heavenly Father.” It 
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was the great and good Grover Com- 
stock, who laid down his life for the 
Savior’s cause, and for Burmah. “And 
then. another, in that same fervent 


manner addressed the throne of grace.’’ 


It was the kind and beloved William 
Dean, whose then jetty locks are now 
whitened by his toils for the cause 


among the far off Chinese. ‘‘ And then | 


another.” It was Rufus Buell who 


prayed—he whose labors God has 
blessed in distant, degraded, but once 
classic Greece. Those prayers were 
answered, Scholars were found weep- 
ing over sin, and desiring to kriow the 
way of salvation. 
freshing,” “more than sixty from the 
female seminary were converted—many 
from the gentlemen’s academy, and 
more than two hundred from the Sab- 
bath School united with the First Bap- 
tist Church.” 

During the last year of his stay, 
Brother Clarke was again compelled to 
teach. He opened a Select Evening 
School, at Shurburn, West Hill, and 
preached forthe Congregational Church 
at that place. Between forty and fifty 
were hopefully converted. “So pre- 
cious,” says his journal, “was the 
work, that out of twenty-five scholars 
fifteen were rejoicing that God for 
Christ’s sake had forgiven their sins. 
The work was deep, silent, and .pro- 
gressive.” 

While at S., by the advice of the 
professors at H., he engaged to preach 
at Manlius Square, one-half the time 
for one year, but was still to continue 
his studies at H. On the second Sab- 
bath in March, 1831, he preached his 
first sermon at Manlius. He found the 
Lord at work, “Saints praying” and 
“sinners weeping.” So urgent was 
the call for labor, that he preached a 
fortnight before he could goto H. On 
the way to his studies he was stopped 
at Cazenovia. The Lord’s work was 
advancing here, and a help was needed. 
He Says, “ by consent of the faculty at 
H., I toiled here for three weeks longer.” 
While at this place, “a me 


' ssenger 
arrived from Pitcher 
, 


Chenango Co., 


During that “ re- | 
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saying, ‘the Lord is come down in 
great power, and sinners are calling for 
help, and there is no underhelper.’ To 
this invitation,” Bro. C. says, “ Imme- 
diately, I conferred not with flesh and 
blood, but went to help them, and found 
it even as the messenger had said. 
There I continued for a time, laboring 
each day, ready to depart on the mor- 
row, but labor increased, and the re- 
ward with it.” The numerous converts 
desired baptism. The church asked that 
he should be ordained, “ which,” he 
says, “in accordance with their request, 
and the advice of my professors at H., 
took place May 12th, 1831.” Brother 
Clarke continued working successfully 
in this field, until May, 1832. During 
the year, this church by God’s blessing, 
was increased 138 by baptism, and 14 
by letter. He says, ** This was a memo- 
rable year to me,—a year in which I 
closed my studies at Hamilton, received 
the solemn rite of ordination, became 
the pastor of a church of Christ, and 
married me a wife,—a year of God’s 
unparalleled mercy,—a year in which I 
probably witnessed the hopeful conver- 
sion of more than 1,000 souls to God.” 

In May, 1832, he closed his labors 
with the church at Pitcher, with a view 
to labor in the West, having an ap- 
pointment from the Am. Bap. Home 
Miss. Suciety. Owing to the indisposi- 
tion of Mrs. C., the Home Miss. Board 
changed for a time his field of labor, 
and he spent the year in the State of 
New York. 

Immediately upon leaving Pitcher, 
Bro. C. was-engaged as supply at Broad 
Street Church, at Utica, in absence of 
Elder Galusha. This was the season of 
the terrible visitation of the cholera, 
and his temporary field was not spared 
its ravages. Upon the return of Elder G. 
to the pastorate, Bro. C. went to the 
Pearch River Church, at Brownsville, 
Jefferson Co., where, for another six 
months, he labored to build up the 
failing interest there. After assisting 
at a protracted meeting at Oswego, he 
was ready for the journey westward. 

In August, 1833, Bro. C, and family, 
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started for Ohio, and arrived at Urban- 
na, in the Miami section, in September. 
Here he was emphatically a missionary. 
During the four months after his arri- 
val in Ohio, he travelled 1133 miles in 
his own conveyance, attended two pro- 
tracted meetings, two associations, and 
one general meeting of Western Bap- 
tists at Cincinnati, and preached sixty- 
six times. 

He was pastor of the churches at 
Staunton and Buck Creek, and preached 


Also, at 


there statedly for one year. 
the same time, at New | 


; " 


was a branch of the 


‘lisle, where 
Staunton Church. 
This branch received a goo lly increase, 
and hoped soon to go forth a strong and 
independent church. This H me Mis- 
sionary was abundant in labors. During 
the year 1834, and.until April, 1835, he 
travelled in his work, 3041 miles, visited 
nearly 500 families, and preached 148 
times. 

In December of 1834, he took charge 
also of the Baptist Church at Dayton, 
and engaged to preach for it in con- 
nection with the three others, until 
April of next year, when it was his 
expectation to become permanent pas- 
tor at Dayton. In March of 1835, he 
removed his family to Dayton, then a 
flourishing village. In the nine months 
of his pastorate, this interest more than 


doubled its members. Pastor of four 


churches, instant in season and out of 


season, Bro. C. was making his influ- 
ence felt, in that, then destitute region ; 


when God took him to himself, at the 


age of thirty-one, at the very prime of 


life. He was seized with bilious fever, 
and in seventeen days ende 1 his career 


0, 18385,—two years from 


September l 
commencing his labors in Ohio. 

An intimate friend, classmate, and 
fellow-laborer, has recorded of him, 
“ As a man, be was kind and generous 
towards all; as @ husband and father, 
amiable and faithful; one that ruled 
well his own house. His life cannot 
but be regarded by all who knew him, 
as a lively specimen of consistent piety 
and ministerial activity aud faithful- 


ness.’’ 
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REV. D. W. ELMORE, 

OF ELGIN, ILL. 
FEW weeks since the papers an- 
[ nounced that “the Rev. David W. 
Elmore, a Baptist minister living four 
miles south of Elgin, IIl., was instantly 
killed by lightning while at work in 
the harvest field.’? This occurred on 

the 29th day of July, 1854. 

Brother Elmore was born on the 3d 
of February, A. D. 1800, in Stephen- 
town, Renssalaer Co., N. Y. 

Under pious parental influences, 
is not strange that he was early the 
subject of religious impressions. Stu- 
dious and thoughtful, his sensitive 
mind was. profoundly agitated by the 
sober verities of religion. At the age 
of sixteen he engaged in a corre- 
spondence with Elder Stey hen Olmstead 
on the subject of Divine Sovereignty, 
and its cognate doctrines.—Elder Olm- 
stead was a strong Calvinist, and his 
doctrine puzzled the mind of the ardent 
youth, as it has many older and wiser 
heads since. 

In the winter of 1816-17 there was 
a great revival in the town, which 
resulted in the conversion of many, 
and among them the subject of this 
sketch. He united with the Baptist 
church, and soon after went to Albany 
to attend the Albany Academy. 

In 1822 he entered Union College, 
where he pursued a regular course, 
and graduated with considerable dis- 
tinction. While pursuing his studies, 
he found two or three other Baptist 
students, with whom he soon consulted 
upon the propriety of attempting the 
establishing of Baptist meetings in 
Schenectady. By performing the labor 
of modern colporteurs, they found a few 
Baptists in the city. These they col- 
lected together, and a conference meet- 
ing was established, of which Brother 
Elmore took charge. This was the 
germ of the Baptist Church in Sche- 
nectady. <A few of the old members 
still remember with lively emotions the 
zeal and piety of those students, to 
whose aid they were indébted for 


ver 
— 
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Leaving College, Br. Elmore entered 
a law office in Troy, but finding him- 
self fighting against convictions of 
duty, he soon abandoned the law, and 
commenced the study of divinity, with 


Rey. John Findlay, at Albany, after | 


which he entered the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution with a fixed deter- 


mination to devote himself to the | 


gospel ministry. Possessed of extra- 
ordinary zeal and industry, combined 
with a ‘fertile imagination, every 
moment was employed in some useful 
enterprise. One vacation was spent in 
Barry, Mass., where his exhortations 
and private labors were followed by a 
gracious revival. In all these things 
he was so approved and esteemed, that 
overtures were made to him by the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
which resulted in his beingaccepted as 
a missionary for the foreign field. The 
declining health of his wife finally for- 
bade his devoting himself to this work. 

During his course at Newton he be- 
came private tutor to several young 
men who were preparing to enter the 
regular classes, among whom was Br. 
Brown, the gifted and devoted mis- 
sionary in Assam. 

At the age of 34 he graduated at 
Newton, one of the most finished 
scholars in the denomination. Pre- 
vented from going on a foreign mission, 
his thoughts were turned to the West, 
and he resolved to devote himself to 
the education of the ministry in the 
Western valley. While maturing his 
plans he spent one year with the 
church in Scipio, N. Y., and some time 
with the church in Onondaga. 

In 1836 he went to Illinois, with the 
view of establishing a school similar to 
the Oberlin Institute in Ohio. The 
location selected combined every ad- 
Vantage essential to the success of such 
an enterprise. Lying on both sides of 
Fox River, it embraced timber, stone, 
lime, Water power and fertile’ prairie. 
The tract claimed was ample, the 
object noble, the scheme seemingly 
practicable, and Upon its success our 
enthusiastic brother staked his all. 
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Unfortunately, the land was not in 
market, and no valid title could be 
secured.—The people refused to recog- 
nize his claim to land for such a pur- 
pose, and as new settlers came in, they 
were encouraged to take possession of 
portions of his claimed land. This led 
to along and bitter controversy, during 
which such prejudice was excited 
against both the enterprise and its 
projector, that the ministerial influence 
of our brother was sadly crippled. 
When this enterprise failed, to his view 
“ life’s labor was lost.” The great end 
to which all his study, toil and sacri- 
fices had been consecrated was forever 
defeated. 

Amazed at the short-sighted selfish- 
ness of men, overwhelmed by the re- 
proaches which fell upon him from 
every quarter, he sank into obscurity, 
and for some years brooded in silence 
over his disappointment. Bitter expe- 
rience forced upon him the conviction, 
that Society needed reorganizing, in 
order that the benevolent element might 
predominate. Upon this and kindred 
subjects his mind labored with extra- 
ordinary avidity. His writings were 
voluminous. He accustomed himself 
to rise at 2 o’clock in the morning, and 
as soon asa hasty bath was finished, 
applied himself to his studies until the 
family were ready for the day’s work.— 
His views were so radical as usually to 
be termed visionary, and but few news- 
papers cared to publish them. Still 
there was a something so philosophical 
in his plans, and so benevolent withal, 
that the easiest way a writer found to 
dispose of the matter, was jocosely to 
remark, “‘ We ordinary men must con- 
sent to take the world as it is, float 
with the current, and do good on a 
small scale. It is only once ina while 
& man is raised up, to ‘change times 
and seasons,’ force society out of its 
natural currents, and’ roll the surging 
waters of depravity back upon their 
sources.” 

In the midst of all his plans, pervaded 


| With the thought that his sun would 
yet rise from obscurity, that the life- 
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long yearnings of his soul to be emi- 
nently useful to his fellow-men were 
about to be realized, in a moment he 
was gone. In one of the most terrific 
storms ever witnessed in that latitude 
the chariot of the Lord appeared, and 


in the whirlwind and fire he went up 
to glory. 


REV. WM. HATCHETT ; 
4 on in Caroline county, Va., on 
the 15th of August, 1854, in the 
66th year of his age. 

Mr. Hatchett was born Aug. 5th, 
1788, in the county of Charlotte, Va., 
made a profession of religion in the fif- 
teenth year of his age, and was ordain- 
ed to the work of the christian ministry, 
before he had attained his eighteenth 
year, 

In his youth, he removed to the 
county of King and Queen, where he 
acted as usher in a classical school, at 
that time taught by the Rev. Robert 


B. Semple, under whose auspices, he | 


prosecuted his studies while he aided 


him in his ministerial labors in that 


and the adjacent county. 

He was a man of more than ordinary 
talent and moral worth, enjoyed the 
early and unbroken friendship of Rey. 
Richard Dabbs, under whose ministry 
he was converted, and by whom he was 
baptized,—and was the personal and 


intimate friend through life of these | 


patriarchs of our churches, Semple, and 
Broaddus, and both of the Montagues. 
He was an evangelical preacher, and 
the acceptableness and profit of his 
ministerial labors will be long and 


gratefully remembered by the churches | 


and congregations he served. He was 
particularly distinguished for his devo- 
tion and fervency 1n prayer, and for 
the effectiveness of his exhortations: 
gifts of ministerial excellence very far 
superior to those upon which higher 
estimate is usually placed. 

Mr. Hatchett would have attained to 
much greater distinction as a preacher 
than he did, had he not been crippled 
by his employment through the greater 
part of his life in the business of 


teaching. True, he was generally use- 
ful in this capacity, and his pupils 
always loved him and honored him. 

The last six years of our departed 
brothers’ life, were years of infirmity 
and suffering. His whole constitution 
was literally worn out by a complica- 
tion of diseases. But his mind and 
heart were calm and settled, and his 
assurance of acceptance with God and 
glory in heaven, was never shadowed 
by acloud. He knew in whom he had 
believed, and could say with the apostle, 
“JT am persuaded he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him 
against that day.” Early in July, he 
had with his family repaired to Elling- 
ton, the residence of his brother-in-law, 
Rev. Thos. H. Fox, with a view to re- 
creation and health. But there he was 
met by paralysis which nearly pros- 
trated him. He continued, neverthe- 
less, to attend family worship, until 
after a few weeks, a second stroke of 
the same disease, overthrew his reason, 
crushed his physical powers, and re- 
leased him from an earthly pilgrimage, 
the toils of which he had faithfully 
performed, and the afflictions of which 
he had patiently endured. 


REV. CALEB NELSON, 

OF OSWEGO CREEK, N. Y. 
HE subject of this brief memoir, 
was born in Dutchess Co., N. Y., 
soon after the close of the Revolution- 
ary war. His parents removed to Tioga 
Co., then a wilderness, while he was in 
early childhood. His opportunities for 
mental improvement were but small, as 
schools in the new settlements were in 
their infancy, and were often taught by 
persons but poorly qualified for their 
office. When about twenty-three years 
of age, Mr. Nelson was made a subject 
of renewing grace, and about a year 
afterwards, he united with the First 

Baptist Church in Spencer. 

His intellectual capacities were far 
above mediocrity, and as he had few 
books to study, except the Bible, he 
devoted himself with untiring assiduity, 
to the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
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assisted by the guiding and enlighten- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit. 


mind the glorious truths of the blessed 
Gospel, he felt it to be his duty to com- 
municate them to others, and was or- 
dained to the work of the ministry in 
the Church at Spencer, in January, 
1822, where he performed the duties of 
Pastor for the ten succeeding years. 

He then accepted a call from the 
Oswego Creek Church, with which he 
continued his Jabors (with the excep- 
tion of four years spent with the Bap- 
tist Church in Enfield,) till his labors 
on earth finally closed. 

He was a good Pastor, faithful and 
beloved ; kind and affectionate in man- 
ner, and instructive in his conversa- 
tion. 

He made no pretensions to classical 
learning, but blessed with a strong and 
discerning mind, well acquainted with 
Scripture truth, and assisted by the 
Spirit, be performed. the daties of his 


high and sacred calling to the glory of 
God, and the spiritual good of those to 
whom he was called to minister. 

In the joyful hope of eternal life, he | 
“slept in Jesus,”’ March 27th, 1854, in 
the 67th year of bis age. 


REV. NILES WHITING, 
OF GREENVILLE, CT. 


| EV.N. Whiting, pastor of the Bap- | 


tist Church, Greenville, Ct., died 
in the triumph of faith in Jesus, after 
an illness of about four weeks, of 
typhoid fever. 

He was born in Simsbury, Ct., in 
1812. He was brought up a Congre- 
gationalist, and having obtained hope 
in Jesus, he united with the Congrega- 


tional church of his native town, under | the Dissenting College at Wymondly, 


| having become a member oF the Gene- 


the pastoral care of Rev. Mr. McLean, 
in 1831. 

Upon further examination of New 
Testament doctrines, he became satis- 
fied that there was no water baptism 
in the teachings of Christ and His 
apostles, but the immersion of believers 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit. He was baptized into 
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the fellowship of the First Baptist 


| church, Hartford, by Rev. Henry Jack- 
Having thus treasured up in his own | 


son, D.D., in 1834. He united with 
the South Baptist church, Hartford, 
soon after its organization. In this 
young church he was faithful in the 
Sabbath School, and in all his church 
obligations, performing much lay work 
and giving promise of usefulness in the 
ministry. 

He received a license to preach the 
gospel signed by Rev. E. Turney, pas- 
tor in 1841. 

He began to labor regularly in the 
ministry with the Baptist church in 
Avon, in 1842, where God blessed his 
labors to the conversion of sinners. 
He was ordained in 1843. He removed 
to the pastoral eare of the church in 
North Haven, in 1844, to the Bloom- 
field church in 1846, and to the pus- 
toral care of the church in Greenville, 
in 1852, After about two years of 
faithful and successful labor in Green- 


| ville, he died on the field’ with his 


armor on, in the forty-third year of his 
age, and the thirteenth of his ministry. 
His last days were full of reliance and 
hope in the righteousness and blood of 
Jesus Christ, and his end not only joy 


| but triumph. 


REV. J. G. PIKE, 
OF DERBY, ENGLAND. 

/R. PIKE was born at Edmonton 
\ in 1784. His father was the 
Dr. Pike. Having had a good 
classical education his youth was spent 


Lev. 


| aS an assistant teacher in a seminary, 


where he once had among his pupils, 
the late Rev. John Williams, the mar- 
tyred missionary of Eromanga. He 
afterwards studied for the ministry in 


ral Baptist Church, in Church-lane, 
London, under the eare of the Rev. 
Dan. Taylor.. Some “me after the 


. s » { ® se y 
completion of his college course, by 


| what seemed at the time a mere acci- 


dent, (that of being too late for the 


| coach,) he was met by the Rev. John 
| Deacon, of Leicester, who introduced 
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him to the then 
Brook-street, Derby. 


yacant church in 


This was in 1809. 


In the following year he settled over 


that church. His ministry was suc- 


first; for in the next 
year galleries were erected in the chapel, 
and even then it was too small to afford 


cessful from the 


accommodation to the hearers. Efforts 
were made to secure a new place of 
worship-in @ more central situation ; 
but failing in this design, the devoted 
Pastor prevailed on his people to en- 
large and repair the old building. Here 
he pre iched three times on the Sabbath 
for about ty years, and during the 
middle part of hi 
ed a fourth 


thirt 
bull 


s life he often deliver- 
: ermon, in the summer sea- 
son, out of doors. Nor did this satisfy 
his sense of duty to his Lord and Sav- 
iour. The missionary spirit had be- 
come wid ly diffused among the Par- 
ticular Baptist Churches, and Mr, Pike 


' os 
used means to enlist the sympathies 


and liberality of his own denomina- 


tion (the General this 


He corr sponded with the 


Baptist,) in 
enterprise. 
Rev. A. 
effort on 
but as this plan was not c wdially ap- 
proved, the General Baptist Missionary 
Society Mr. Pike 


unanimously chosen its secretary; and 


Fuller union of 


the part of the two bodies ; 


respecting 


formed. 


was was 
the devotion of the most affectionate 
parent to the welfare of his natural off- 
spring can scarcely surpass that which 
he evineed, to the close of his life, ior 
this small but endeared society. He 
wrote, travelled, preached, and toiled 
for the mission as if its wants were the 
only claims he had to meet, 

Yet his pastoral duties were not ne- 
glected. His congregation and church 
steadily progressed in numbers until 
the Brook-street Chapel beeame incon- 
viently cré wded. At length his people 
purchased a yacent mansion in St. 
Mary’s-gate, and converted it into the 
largest Nonconformist Chapel in the 
town. Here he labored till the last 
Sabbath, and it might be said, till the 
For on Monday 
the monthly 


prayer meeting of the Independent and 


last day of his life. 


morning he attended 
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Baptist ministers, by whom he was con- 
gratulated on his apparent improvement 
in health. When the hour of prayer 
closed he consulted with his brethren 
on the propriety of uniting in a public 
thanksgiving for the abundant harvest. 
In the course of the day he made some 
calls, and in the afternoon retired to 
his study to attend to his correspon- 
dence. Several envelopes were directed, 
and one note was commenced ; but his 
pen was paralyzed by the stroke of 
death. Not answering to the call to 
tea, his daughter entered his study, 
and found him sitting in his chair, pen 
in hand, with his forehead on his desk, 
His death is 


supposed to have been instantaneous, 


senseless and lifeless ! 


and to have occurred without a struggle 
ora pang. He was in his seventy-first 
year. 

‘How many fall as sudden—not as safe!’ 

In him was realised the devout wish 
of Wesley, expressed in terms so terse 
and chaste: 

‘My body with my charge lay down, 
And ce ane at once to work and live.’ 

Or, according to the sublime idea of 
Paul—‘ mortality,’ in this case, was 
‘swallowed up of life.’ 
ian, Mr. Pike 


roughly catholic in his spirit; nomin- 


As a Christ was tho- 
ally be belonged to one of the smaller 
the Church of Christ, but 


his sympathies embraced all who loved 


sections of 


the Saviour, irrespective of their de- 
nominational distinctions. 

As a Preacher, he was precisely of 
the kind which the amiable Fenelon 
avowed his love of—‘a serious preacher’ 
—who spoke for others’ sake and not 
for his own—who sought their salva- 
tion, not his own vain-glory. He 
wooed souls, not smiles. In the exposi- 
tion of his texts—in the illustration of 
his themes—and in the application he 
made of those inspired truths which 
constituted the staple of his preaching, 
there was no trace of a design to dis- 
play critical skill, rhetorical adroitness, 
or any of the captivating arts of the 


orator. 


When he selected a passage 
obscure in its meaning, he did not fail 


Pa a 


Ad 
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a 
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to ‘give the sense, and cause the peo- 
ple to understand the reading.” But 
while he instructed his hearers, he 
sought, by an apt iteration of what was 
most important in the matter of his 
sermons, to make them impressive. 
And they were so, in an uncommon 
degree, to the aged and the young—the 
sinner and the saint. ‘He so spake 
that great multitudes believed,’ 

As an Author, his name is one of the 
most familiar in the religious commu- 
nity of our own land and of other 
Christian countries. His works, con- 
sisting of small portable volumes, are 
too numerous to be cited here. They 
relate chiefly to personal religion and 
practical godliness. If they do not ex- 
cel in the graces of style, they are en- 
titled to attention as specimens of ac- 
curate and forcible composition. But 
their great praise is their adaption for 
usefulness; and it is simple truth to 
say that, as far as man may judge, 
they have been among the most useful 
productions of the British and Amer- 
ican press. The tract societies of both 
countries long since showed a high 
estimate of their worth by including 
many of them in the lists of their pub- 
lications. The ‘Persuasives to Early 
Piety’ has been circulated by myriads : 
and how many hearts corrupted by 
‘all manner of concupiscence,’ have 
been drawn to the divine and the 
heavenly by the pathos and pungency 
of its appeals, no mortal may know, 
but ‘the day shall declare it’ This 
good and faithful servant of the Lord 
now rests from his labors, and his 
works follow him. 


~ ‘oe 


“Taypn I was thinking of,—the 
bright, brilliant, cheerful Haydn ; who, 
when complained of for making church 
music into dancing tunes, said, ‘ When 
I think of God, my soul is always so 
full of joy that I want to dance!” 


“Some of Shakspeare’s finest pas- 


Sages explode all prammar and rhetoric 


like sky-rockets—the thought blows the 
language to shivers.” 


First Sabbath School in Pirginia. 
HE first Sabbath School in Virginia 
was organized on the second Sab- 


_ bath in April, 1816, in the county of 


Hanover, in the Baptist meeting-house, 
known by the name of Ground Squirt 
rel, by Major Jesse Snead, then ® 
young man belonging to no church, 
but now the senior deacon of thre Second 
Baptist church in Richmond, Va., of 
which Dr. R. B. C. Howell is the pastor. 

The circumstances which led to the 
organization of this Sabbath school 
were as follows: 

In the early part of that year, 1816, 
Mr. Snead came in possession of a tract 
which gave an account of a Sabbath 
school that had been founded i 
London by the philanthropic Robert 
Raikes. That tract, he says, made % 
deep impression on his mind, and sug 
gested the idea that such an institutio? 
might be made very advantageous t0 
the people of his neighborhood, may 
of whom, with their children, we? 
unacquainted with the letters of the 
English alphabet, Mr. Snead being ® 
young man, only in his 22d year, ®” 
a school teacher in his native county: 
naturally felt a desire for the improv’ 
ment and intellectual elevation of ” 
neighbors; and it occurred to him that 
if Raike’s plan of instruction could % 
put into practice, there need not nece 
sarily, be a man or woman ea 
them who might not learn to read = 
write. He was at that time teaching ® 
school on the farm on which Patric 
Henry was born and raised, and : 
addition to his weekly duties, he af 
solved on assuming new ones OP 4 
Sabbath, provided certain ar 
would agree to his propositions, * " 
second his efforts. Accordingly, & 
the April muster of the militia yore 
pany, commanded by Captain ond 
Colonel) Charles P. Goodall, Mr. nee 
requested that the men he forme sil 
a hollow square, which having ‘ 
done, he informed the comp®ny ‘ 
what Raikes was doing in een 
promote popular education, and t 


- 
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gave an invitation to as many as 
might feel disposed to meet him on the 
next morning, the Sabbath, at the 
Ground Squirrel meeting-house, and 
bring their children with them, with 
the design of organizing and conduct- 
ing a Sabbath School, stating also that 
adults, as well as minors, who wished 
to learn to read and write, would be 
taught free of charge. The proposal 
met with general favor, and on the 
next day, at the time appointed, the 
militia of Saturday were busily en- 
gaged in devising ways and means to 
establish the noyel institution of a 
Sabbath school, Funds were sub- 
scribed for the purchase of books 
and stationery, which were procured 
during the week, and on the next Sab- 


bath, and the first Sabbath school of 


Virginia went into operation. 

Col. Charles P. Goodall, then captain 
of that militia company, who is stil] 
living was made the president of the 
school. The school continued in suc- 
cessful operation, except during the 
winters, until the year 1836, a period of 
20 years, when all the original teachers 
had left the neighborhood. 
fidently asserted, that there was not 
(in 1836) a white child or young per- 


It is con- 


son within five miles of that place, 
having availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, that was unable to read the 
Bible. Two of the pupils having 
located in the far west, subsequently 
wrote to Mr. Snead, expressing their 
thanks and warmest gratitude for the 
benefits of that Sabbath school. They 
said it was the only education they 
had ever received, and yet it qualified 
them for business, and by means of it 
they were doing well in the world. 

Mr. Snead opened a second school of 
the kind at the Deep Run (Baptist) 
church, in the year 1818, to which he 
devoted half of his Sabbaths, giving the 
Other half to the Ground Squirrel 
meeting-house. The average atten- 
dunce of this second school, including 
adults and children, was about jifty. 
This was a large attendance fur the 
country at thattime. This school was 
kept up for several years. 


4 ‘ 
A r-Conversion, 
BY THE BEV. JAMES SMITH OF CHELTENHAM. ENG’D, 
“ When thou art converted. strengthen thy 
brethren.”—Luke xxii. 32 


eo interest Jesus takes in his peo- 
ple is intense. Here it is manifest 
that his eye, his heart, and his voice 
were engaged for Peter, though he 
knew how basely Peter would deny 
him, Satan was plotting against the 
apostles, he desired to have them to 
sift them as wheat, but the eye of 
Jesus watched him, read the very 
thoughts of his heart, and determined 
to frustrate him. His eye affected his 
heart, and he deeply sympathised with 
his disciples, especially with Peter, 
whose weakness and folly he knew, 
His voice was heard before the Father’s 
throne, that Peter’s faith might not 
fail. What a mercy for us that the 
eye of Jesus watches all our enemies; 
his ear listens to all their purposes, 
plans, and designs; his heart beats 
with unutterable love and tender com- 
passion for us, and he intercedes for 
us before his Father, and our Father, 
his God and our God. He knew Peter 
would be recovered, and therefore he 
directs him what to do after he was 
restored. He was to turn his shame- 
ful fall to account, and to sympathise 
more deeply with his brethren, watch 
over them more tenderly, and tend 
them more wisely. “ When thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren.” 
Here see,-—— 

First, what we need, to be re-convert- 
ed. We can only be regenerated once, 
we may be converted often. The life 
communicated at the new birth is im- 
mortal and diyine ; it never dies; con- 
version is the effect of that life, 
and the evidence of its power, Con- 
version is a turning to God. We hear 
his voice, we feel his power, and we 
turn from self to Jesus, from law to 
gospel, from sin to holiness, from the 
world to the church; but we often 
backslide, wander, and grow cold: 
then we need afresh the putting forth 
of the Divine power within us, to renew 
us in the spirit of our minds, and 


——= 


——E 


bring us back to God. Surely the 
church needs to be re-converted now. 
May the Lord confer this blessing 
upon us. 

A re-conversion will produce deeper 
convictions. Deeper convictions of the 
sinfulness of our natures, the incon- 
sistency of our lives, and our inex- 
cusableness before God. Deeper con- 
victions of our danger by nature, as 
exposed to the just wrath of a sin- 
hating God, and of our danger now of 
falling into sin, folly and mistakes. 
Deeper convictions of the value of the 
soul, that soul which came immediately 
from God. which must live while God 
lives, and either exist in endless tor- 
ment, or unspeakable joy. Deeper 
convictions of the value of the cross of 
Jesus. That cross on which our sins 
were atoned for, where our peace was 
made, and by which our old man is 
crucified. Precious cross of a more 
precious Saviour! But for the Cross 
there would be no light in our dwelling, 
no peace in our conscience, no joy in 
our spirits, no love in our hearts, no 
hope in our souls! No one prizes the 
cross of Jesus like the re-converted 
soul, 

A re-conversion produces sweeter en- 
joyments. We shall have sweeter en- 
joyment of peace with God, that peace 
which passeth all understanding, and 
which is a foretaste of the rest that 
remaineth for the people of God. We 
shall more sweetly enjoy love to God, 
which will be rekindled and strength- 
ened by the amazing love which brings 
us back from our wanderings, and 
nearer to our Father’s bosom. We 
shall sweetly enjoy zeal for God, for 
we shall be all alive in his work, full 
of zeal for his glory, and anxious to 
extend his cause. A re-converted soul 
is always a zealous soul. We shall, be 
ready to do anything which God re- 
quires, or to go anywhere if God bids. 
Then we shal] be ready to say, “‘ Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth,.” « Com- 


mand, Lord, and thy servant will 
obey.”” 


A re-conversion will produce greater 
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power in prayer. There will no longer 
be dull, lifeless, dronish prayers ; but, 
With spirit, energy, and determination, 
we shall go to God for blessings, like 
the man for the three loaves, taking no 
denial: we shall plead the promises, 
like the poor widow with the unjust 
judge, with the mind made up to pre- 
vail. Oh for powerful prayer in God’s 
church! There will be greater pleas- 
ure in praise. We shall bless the 
Lord with all the heart, praise him 
according to his excellent greatness, 
according to his unparalleled goodness. 
Praise will rise up naturally from the 
gratitude of the heart, flow forth in 
songs before the throne of God: and 
this shall please the Lord better than 
a bullock that hath horns and hoofs. 
There will be greater enjoyment of the 
Word. We shall read it with new 
eyes, hear it with new ears, and feed 
upon it with new appetites. Its pro- 
mises will sparkle before the eyes, its 
doctrines will be music in the ears, 
and its very precepts will be sweet as 
honey to the soul. There will be 
greater attention to ordinances. We 
shall no longer defy them, or put them 
in the place of Christ; nor degrade 
them by trampling them under our 
feet. But we shall see their value, 
feel their importance, and enter into 
their design. The prayer-meeting, the 
weekly service, the Lord’s supper, will 
be precious to us, and no trifle will be 
allowed to keep us from them. Lord, 
re-convert thy people! Re-convert my 
soul! Being re-converted, we see,— 
Secondly, what we should do. 
“Strengthen our brethren.” We 
have brethren who are weak in faith 
Most families have one or more weak- 
lings in them, the Lord’s family has 
many. These weaklings are apt to be 
overlooked, especially by those who 
are comparatively carnal, cold, and 
worldly. Oh how many members of 
our churches neglect that word, ““ We 
that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please ourselves.” And that also, 
“Make straight paths for your feet, 


‘ 
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lest that which is lame be turned out 
of the way, but let it rather be healed.” 
But the renewed soul will pity, com- 
passionate, and strengthen the weak 
in faith. 

Many are feeble in hope. They do 
grasp the promises with a firm hand. 
They do not rest steadily on Jesus. 
They are not looking at things unseen, 
and for the coming of our beloved 
Lord; and therefore, they have more 
fear than hope. These are weak, and 
need strengthening. faint in 
the way. The road is so rough. Their 
cross is so heavy. Their strength is 
sosmall. Their unbelief is so active. 


Some 


Satan is so busy. Professors are s0 
indiscreet in dealing with them, that 
they become weary and faint in their 
minds. They need cordials, and need 
them administered often. Oh, how 
many in the present day droop under 
their duties, and decline, being sick! 
These need to be led to the great 
Physician. To be watched over, cared 
for, and strengthened. But one evi- 
dence that we need to be re-converted 
is, “ All seek their own, not the things 
that are Jesus Christ’s.”” Whereas the 
command is, “ Let no man seek his 
own, but every man another’s wel- 
fare.” Oh, for grace to look out for 
the weak, from Jove to Jesus: and to 
be daily endeavouring to strengthen 
them for Jesus’ sake! 

We should strengthen them by testi- 
mony. Bearing our personal, experi- 
mental, heart-felt testimony, to the 
greatness, freeness, and power of God’s 
love, as made known to our gouls by 
the teachings of the Holy Spirit. Tel- 
ling them of his woundrous. faithful- 
ness, which never falters, never fails ; 
Wut remains like the sun which is “a 
faithful witness in heaven ;” like the 
rock which defies the tempest and the 
storm. Reminding them of that pre- 
cious assurance, “Though we believe 
not, yet he abideth faithful, he cannot 
deny himself” Speaking of his divine 
power, which like the shepherd’s arms 
gathers the lambs to lay them in his 
bosom, or is stretched out to repulse 


and drive back the foe; or like a pow- 
erful garrison which preserves the city 
from the invading enemy: that mighty 
power by which we are preserved 
through faith unto complete salvation. 
Testifying to them of Jesus Of the 
manner in which he receives sinners, 
communicates blessings to them, re- 
stores them as wandering sheep to his 
fold, employs them again, though run- 
away servants, and makes them happy 
in his own precious love. How much 
there is in Jesus to strengthen the 
weak hunds, and confirm the feeble 
knees ; and it is by setting Jesus before 
our weak and feeble brethren, that we 
shall be able to strengthen them as our 
Lord directs. To testimony we should 
add prayer. Prayer with them, and 
prayer forthem. ‘To prayer we should 
add example, a holy, loving, lamb-like 
example. Preaching Christ to them 
by what we do, as much as by what 
we say. 

But some may read these lines who 
have never been converted at all. My 
friend, your case is sad, for Jesus says, 
“Except ye be converted, ye shall in 
no case enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” Peter speaks to such as you 
when he says, “Repent and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted 
out, when the times of refreshing shall 
come from the presence of the Lord.” 
May God give you the grace to turn to 
him without delay !—Some may read 
them 
were lively, happy, and active in God’s 
ways; but now they are cold, worldly, 
and unspiritual. 
eye now rest upon this page? My dear 
friend, let me beseech you to hear God 
speak. He places himself before you, 
He seems to put himself at your bar. 
Iie says in the most pathetic language, 
Oh, my people, what have I done to 
thee? wherein have I worried thee? 
TESTIFY AGAINST ME! What has he 
done that will justify your conduct? 


who were converted once, and 


Does such an one’s 


What charge can you bring against 
him? Hear him again, Have I been 
a wilderness unto Israel, a land of 
drought? why do my people say, we 
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will come no more unto thee? Why 
do you neglect the closet, the bible, the 
sanctuary, the work which God has set 
you to do?—But some happy re-con- 
verted soul may read them. My bro- 
ther, my sister, I joy and rejoice with 
you. God has shown you great mercy. 
Jesus has manifested wonderful love. 
Realize and exercise your thoughts 
upon the greatness of the mercy mani- 
fested; then you will perceive that your 
obligations are greatly increased, and 
feel it to be your imperative duty to do 
as Jesus commanded Peter, “‘Strength- 
en your brethren.” 
thing we want is power, the power of 
the Holy Spirit, to bring us back from 
all our wanderings to the feet of Jesus, 
to fill us with zeal for his glory, to 
consecrate us afresh to his service, and 
make us useful and happy in his ways, 
As it is, we sow much and reap little, 
we work hard and witness few results, 
we employ many means to compara- 
tively little purpose. How many ser- 
mons are preached, and not one soul 
converted! How many charehes de- 
cline rather than increase and grow ! 
What skeletons of Christians many of 
us are, Verily, many of us resemble 
the seven lean kine of Pharaoh,—we 


eat up all, and are none the better for | 


it. May God in his infinite mercy 
pour out his Spirit, re-convert us one 
by one, until we all become full ‘of 
goodness, able also to admonish one 
another,”” 


Toe Hanp tuat Saves us.—Two 
painters were,employed to fresco the 
walls of a magnificent cathedral ; both 
stood on a rude scaffolding constructed 
for the purpose, some forty feet from 
the floor. One of them was so intent 
upon his work that he became wholly 
absorbed, and in admiration stood off 
from the picture, gazing at it with in- 
tense delight. Forgetting where he 
was, he moved back slowly, surveying 
critically the work of his pencil, until 
he had neared the edge of the plank 
upon which he stood. At this critical 


Beloved, the great | 


moment hiscompanion turned suddenly, 
and, almost frozen with horror, beheld 
his imminent peril; another instant, 
and the enthusiast would be precipita- 
ted upon the pavement beneath. If he 
spoke to him, it was certain death ; if 
he held his peace, death was equally 
sure. Suddenly he regained his pre- 
sence of mind, and seizing a wet brush, 
flung it against the wall, splattering 
the beautiful picture with unsightly 
blotches of coloring. The painter flew 
forward, and turned upon his friend 
with fieree upbraidings; but startled 
at his ghastly face, he listened to his 
recital of danger, looked shuddering 
over the dread space below, and with 
tears of gratitude blessed the hand that 
saved him. Just so, we sometimes get 
absorbed upon the pictures of the 
world, and, in contemplating them, step 
backwards, unconscious of our peril, 
when the Almighty, in mercy, dashes 
out the beautiful images, and draws us, 
at the time we are complaining of his 
dealing, into his outstretched arms of 
compassion and love. 


Noruine Bur an Insect.—A French 
naturalist spent several years in exami- 
ning the structure of a single insect, 
and left the work unfinished. In the 
body of an insect about an inch in 
length, another naturalist enumerated 
306 plates composing the structure of 
the outer envelope; 494 muscles for 
putting them in motion; 24 pairs of 
nerves, and 48 pairs of breathing or- 
gans. The number of lenses in the 
eye of a common fly, is six or seven 
thousand, of the dragon-fiy, twelve 
thousand, of the butterfly, seventeen 
thousand. On a single wing of a but- 
terfly have been found 100,000 scales. 
The house-fly’s wing has a power of 600 
strokes in a second, which can propel 
it 35 feet, while the speed of a race 
horse is but 90 feet a second. So thin 
are the wings of many insects, that 
50,000 placed over each other, would 
only be a quarter of an inch thick, and 
yet, thin as they are, each is double. 
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Francis Wayland, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown University. 


| pene me WAYLAND, was born 
_ in New York, March 11th, 1796, 
only a few days after the arrival of his 
parents from England. His father was 
a Baptist preacher of the same name, 
who settled at Poughkeepsie in LSOT. 
After suitable preparation, young 
Francis entered Union (i llege, Sche- 


nectady, in 1811, at the early age of 


fifteen, and two years afterwards gra- 
duated with distinguished honors. — 

Immediately after this graduation, 
he entered upon the study of medicine, 
with the intention of making that pro- 
fession the business of his life. God, 


however, purposed a different course of 


usefulness for the young disciple, who, 
with a soul on fire with love to Christ, 
and a heart yearning with intense anxi- 
ety for the salvation of the world, en- 
tered the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, in his twentieth year, in 
pursuit of that knowledge and prepa- 
ration which would fit him to become 
a useful minister of the gospel. 

He had scarcely reached the age of 
twenty-one when his pre-eminent talent 
for teaching attracted attention, and he 
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was appointed tutor in Union College, 
from which he had graduated four 
years before. 

But this was not the work for which 
his soul was longing, and although h 
remained some four or five years in th 
performance of his new duties, still he 
could not be satisfied without a wide 
sphere in which he could proclaim the 
riches of the gospel of redeeming love, 
and diffuse that knowledge which ma- 
keth wise unto Salvation. Accordingly, 
he accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the First Baptist Church of Boston, in 
1821. Here, although the church was 
not filled by those whose itching ears 
keep them always on the move, like 
wandering stars, still, they who did 
attend, felt that here was a workman 
who did not daub with untempered 
mortar, but who seemed by deep 
thought and thoroughness of prepa- 
ration, desirous to build not for the 
changes of time, but for the enduring 
glories of eternity. 

His sermon on “ the Moral dignity 
of the Missionary Enterprise,” has ex- 
erted, and will long continue to exert, 
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a happy influence on Missionary effort 
both in this country and in England, 
where it received a wide circulation, 
Five years later, it appeared to him- 
self and his friends, that he could best 


promote the great cause which lay so | seems to render a kindness without even 
near to his heart, by employing his | 


talents in preparing young ministers | 


for their arduous labors. 
He was elected professor by his Alma 


Mater, in 1826, and in 1827, he entered | 


upon the duties of his present useful 
and responsible position as President of 
Brown University at Providence, R. I., 


a situation he bas now filled for more | 


than a quarter of acentury, being now, 
(1854) in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

Ile was probably the youngest man 
who ever received the title of D. D. 
from any institution in this country, 
having had that honor conferred when 
but twenty-nine years old. Some of 
his writings will perpetuate his name 
and usefulness long after he shall have 


rested from his labors: his * Moral 


Science,” and “ Political Economy,” 
have been adopted as the best text- 
books on their several subjects by many 
colleges both in America and Europe. 
“In person, Dr. Wayland is very com- | 


manding. He is somewhat above the 


middle height, is square built and | 


massive in his whole appearance. His 
hair is iron-grey, every year becoming 
lighter. His dark piercing eye flashes 
from his bushy black brows, above 
which his broad high forehead rises as 
a well-filled double storied storehouse 
of wisdom and benevolence. 

His whole appearance and manners 
are highly dignified, and no man can 
unite authority and courtesy with more 
effect than does Dr. Wayland when he 
presides at ‘‘ Commencement,” or occu- 
pies the chair in a large assembly. 

But the Dr.’s excellencies shine 
even brighter amid the domestic cir- 
cle; here, he is thoroughly at home, 
and makes everybody else feel so too. 
He has none of those consequential 
airs, Intended to make you feel your 
inferiority, and which belong only to 
aspiring pedants ; all is ease and digni- 


| fied familiarity. 
| friends are made happy by his unaf- 
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His children and 
fected politeness, which with him is 
benevolence in little things. He.aims 
to make you feel yourself an equal, and 


thinking about it, striving to anticipate 
your wishes, without allowing you to be 
conscious that you have them. 
Although President of’ one of the 
oldest and most respectable literary 
institutions in the land, still he dreads 
the idea of putting learning before 
holiness of heart; he advocates the 
improvement and employment of the 
one talent, as well as the ten, and 
urges that every christian should seek 


| to deserve the approval awarded to one 


of whom the Master said, ‘“‘she hath 
done what she could,” contending that 
when a more educated minister can not 
or will not go to break the bread of life, 
that it is the privilege and the duty of 
the humblest and most unlettered child 
of God, to stand forth, not only asa 


living epistle, but being ready to give a 
reason fur the hope that is within; he 
a) 


even, though unable to read, should 
preach the gospel by telling what great 
things the Lord had done for his soul. 

Nothing could be more forcible and 
truthful, and fraught with solemn 
thoughts, than the question he put to 
an assembly of his ultra-educational 
brethren, who opposed so much latitude 
in preaching the gospel, and would 
have none but college-bred divines to 
occupy a pulpit. 

After spreading out his mind that 
where none fitter could be found, we 
should go back to the customs of for- 
mer times, when even laymen were 
permitted to preach, and men with little 
of worldly lore were filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and abundantly blessed in 
leading anxious souls to the fold of 
Christ. Then, assuming a dignified 
solemnity, both in hismanner and tone, 
he slowly asked them, “ What good 
does it do to gather men into a fine 
house, to have them listen to fine 


| preaching and fine music—And then— 


let them all go down to hell?” 


Criters Garner of Glean 


Deatu or Dr. Nores.—The Rev. Eli 
Noyes, D. D., who died at Lafayette, Indi- 
ana on the 10th of Sept. was one of the most 
learned and able divines of the country ; 
and although in the prime of life, being but 
forty years of age, held the vs ry first rank 


in his denomination, that known as the 


Freewill Baptist... Dr. Noyes was one of 


the first missionaries to Odessa, India: 
where he remained about six years Upon 
his return, he was settled over a church in 
Boston for five years. Subsequently he 
was pastor of the Roger Williams Freewill 
Baptist chuch in Providence, R. I., from 
which he wi 


idrew inconsequence of de- 
clining health. He continued in this city 
for some time afterwards, devoted, so far 
as his health would permit, to study. 
He left Providence some two years ago for 
the West, hoping to find a climate better 
adapted to his health; but disease had 
fastened upon him too strongly to be re- 
moved, 


Aside from Dr. Noyes’ labors above 


mentioned, he was several years editor of 


the Morning Star, and was the author of 
several highly valued religious works. 
Among them a Hebrew Grammar. 

Virarnsta Baptist GENERAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—54 laborers were employed during 
the year 1,714 weeks’ labor performed, 3,841 
sermons preached, 2,342 prayer meetings 
attended, 7,627 pastoral visits made 224 
baptisms, 107 member received by letter, 6 
houses of worship completed and 6 more in 
progress. 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE Binte Union.— 
The fifth anniversary of the American Bible 
Union was held in New York, Oct. 5, 6. 
The attendance was good, and the number 
of delegates from abroad quite large. The 
forenoon of the first day -was oceupied 
chiefly with the business of the Society, and 
the remainder of the time was mostly given 
to addresses. 

The Treasurer's Report states that about 
$36,000 have actually been received into 
the treasury of the Society duriag the past 
year, and that the Union has $140,000 on 
subscriptions yetunpaid. It is added that of 
the $36,000 received, less than $800 has 
been paid, in sums of $100 or more; so that 
nearly the whole has been paidin small 


ings. 


sums. The comparative annual receipts are 
as follows: First year, 35,000 ; second year: 
310,000; third year, $16,000 ; fourth year, 
$23,000 ; last year, more than $35,000. 


TREASURER’S Report. 


1853. Or. 
Oct. 5, by balance....sc.cccsacseecs $4,487 56 
1854.—Oct. 4, by interest........ ‘ 150 00 
By cash from Scripture s sold... 650 00 
By cash from Life Members, 

Directors, Churches, Auxilia- 

ries, Associations, CtC........00. 35,150 63 


To cash paid for Italian Serip- 


LUPCS, .cecces oe eecereces seceecees seeees 665 55 


Tocash paid for German Scrip- 


GUPCS... 00000 6 cevercevescoreeses cesses S80 63 
To cash paid the Rev. J. G. 

Oncken for German Scriptures 5,000 00 
To cash paid the Rey. J. G. 

Oncken for Mission Chapels 

by request of contributors...... 395 00 
To cash paid for Home and 

Foreign Missions.........s+++ eee 139 50 
To cash paid for English Scrip- 

PUTO... coscc<seccccvesereesncee pce, Ops, An 
To cash paid for Printing and 

Postage on Bible Union Re- 

porter....... ode cocne sbvees S04 00 


To cash piad for Agents Salaries 


and ExpenseS..cccccrseecseseeeereee 3,822 55 
To cash paid for Salaries........ 2,165 47 
To cash paid for Rent of Rooms 500 00 
To cash paid for General Ex- 

penses, (including counterfeit 

BERD. OE cciinnccressbonedetuc du qsvece 215 02 

OE ES ee ee ee 
Total.... oe cessee ce 


The former corps of Officers and managers 


were generally re-elected. 


Baptists 1N OrEGon.—The Minutes of 
the sixth anniversary of the Williametta 
Association, Oregon, state that the number 
of organized churches is 16, embracing 442 
members. The largest churches are those 
of Shiloh, Cowallis, and Oregon City num- 
bering 43, 46, and 40 members 
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Baptism OF A Jewish Rapst.—Bro. 
Jacob Weller, Missionary to the Germans 
in this city and vicinity, baptized, on Sun- 
day last, three into the fellowship of the 
German Baptist Church, New Albany, Indi- 
ana, one of whom, Mr. Kasper Koche. 
a Jewish Rabbi. 


was 
His speech at the water’s 
edge giving an account of his conversion to 
the Christian religion, was highly interest- 
ing. We understand thathe speaks fluently 
ten languages, and intends 


entirely to the ministry. 


Tre Bvox-roorn Cuvrcn, N. Y¥.—The 
circumstances of this church, and its admis- 
sion into the Cataraugus Association, are of 
peculiar interest. It numbers 59 members 
and is composed of Indians of the Seneca 
tribe, and now located on the “Indian 
Reservation,” on the Allegany river. They 
were formerly connected with the Presby- 
terian denomination, but were led to inves- 
tigate the subject of baptism, and in doing 
so found, that the English word baptize had 
been transferred into the scriptures of their 
tongue, instead of being translated. 

This disturbed their confidence in their 
former religious teachers, and the result has 
been, they have all submitted to immersion, 
and have organized as a Baptist Church. 
The presence of their delegates at the Asso- 
ciation, their voice of praise and words of 
exhortation, and their humble bearing, 
exhibiting so much of heaven, added nota 
little to the interest of the occasion. 


Pine Srreer Baprisr Caurcn, San 
Francisco.—The corner:stone of the new 
house of worship was Jaid on 17th of Aug, 
with appropriate Services. Revs.-J. L, 
Shuck, J. B. Saxton, and B. Brierly. with 
the pastor, Rey. W, Rollinson, participated 
in the exercises. 

The edifice is to be of brick, with a 
massive stone foundation. The dimensions 
are forty-eight by ninety-four feetincluding 
the projections. The house is situated in 
Sush street between Stockton and Dupont 
Streets, in a good neighborhood, The 
building is now rapidly progressing. 

Ax Oriana, -Tuovent.—A correspon- 
dent of the N. Y. Observer says, “I was 
smused in hearing an English gentleman 


of “Fal 3 . rs 
of general intelligence expressing his con- 


viction that the growth 
the United States w 
the fact that 


of Episcopacy in 
as ina degree owing to 
it was the religion of the 
Court and aristocracy in England; and he 


ride , ») . 
evidently felt quite comfortable in the 


giving himself 
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thought that the good people of the United 
States have so much reverence for British 
institutions, and so much true conservatism 


remaining. 


No Baprisu, xno Cuvurcn—Dr. Griffin 
says, “if nothing but immersion is baptism, 
there is no visible church except among the 
Baptists.” We accept Dr. Griffin’s ad- 
mission and affirm (and challenge proof to 
the contrary,) that there is no baptism but 
immersion spoken of in the Bible.—Chr. Era. 


InFANT BAPTISM QUIETLY DROPPED.— 
Our French correspondent states that nearly 
all the disciples of the great Swiss preacher, 


Vinet, refrain from baptizing infants. 


Furman University, 8. C.—We learn 
from the Christian Index, that Rev. James 
P. Boyce, of Columbia, S. C., has given ten 
thousand dollars to the Furman University- 
B. C. Pressly, Esq., has also just given two 
thousand dollars. Including these two do- 
nations, nineteen thousand were subscribed 
by a few gentlemen of the Board at the re- 
cent meeting of the Trustees. 


“Tue Deposit Baptist ASsocraTION,” 
N. Y., was organized on the 16th of Sep. 
by delegates from thirteen churches formerly 
connected with the Franklin Association. 


A Goon Examprte.—A few days since, @ 
Lady connected with the first Baptist 
Church Baltimore, called at Bro. Crowley’s 
Book storé, and handed him Ten DoLLArs 
with the request that her Pastor should be 
allowed to select such books as he wanted, 
to that amount. We need searcely say that 
the face of her beloved Pastor beamed with 
delight when the fact was made known to 
him ; and forthwith like a hungry soul he 
secured ten dollars worth of mental pro- 


ion, and went on his way rejoicing. 

We commend the example of this sister 
to the members of our churches every where. 
If they would make glad the hearts of their 
Pastors, we say to them all, “go and do 
likewise.” 

Tue Cost or Pustic Worsnip—Suppose 
& congregation to consist of 500 individuals 
and the whole expense of the society to be 
$2,000 per anum. What is the cost to each 
individual each Sabbath ? 

Ans.—A little less than eight cents! 

Eight cents a week for religion—enor- 
mous ! Neighbor if your are erushed under 


the burthen, just smoke two cigars less @ 


a: me 
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week, and it will relieve you; buy a couple 
of oranges less, and the saving will pay the 
minister. 

Reticiovs Papers mm Eneianp.—The 
number and circulation of our English reli- 
gious p pers, says a foreign correspondent, 
will bear no comparison with yours in the 
The Church of England has 


the Reeord, published twice a 


United States. 
two papers— 
week, with a circulation of 3,639 each num- 


ber; and the Ecc] 


siastical Gazette, weekly, 
750. The Baptists 
had no paper, but 
patronized the papers of the Independent 
These Patriot, 


twice a week, with 1,268 subsc ribe rs, 


ce 


with a circulation of 2, 


have heretofore have 


denomination. are—the 
issued 
the British Banner, with a weekly circula- 
tion of 3,888, and the Non-Conformist, with 
a weekly circulation of 3,211. The Wesleyan 
conference has only one paper, the Watch- 
man, with a subscription list of between 
3,000 and 4,000. The Wesleyan Times, the 
organ of the agitators, is rapidly declining, 
irculation having diminished one-half 


the year 1851, 


Baptist Paper in Enetanyd.—A plan is 
proposed for commencing a weekly news 
paper in the the Bapti 
Hitherto they have been destitute of this 


interest of 


important means of expressing and defend- 


ing their sentiments. Strong 


hopes of 
success are entertained. 


MINISTERS IN Great Brirary.—The 
census report of ’51 exhibit the following 
results. There are 17,621 clergymen of the 
Established Church, 1,556 Baptist ministers, 
1,972 Independent, 2,725 Presbyterian, 14 
Unitarian, (this evidently is too small a 
number,) 1,798 Wesleyan; 


Protestant 


1,580 of 
1,093 


Catholic, and 73 Jewish priests; 


other 
denominations, Roman 
and 973 
Scripture readers, missionaries and itinerant 
preachers. 

SECESSION OF A DistingursHEep PRELATE. 
—A great excitement is caused among the 
Church people of England, by the secession 
from the Church, of the gifted and distin- 
guished Arch Deacon Wilberforce, on the 
ground that his conscience would no longer 
allow him to admit the supremacy of the 
Queen as the head of the Church. 

Cuvrones rx Scothanp.—In June last 
there were 3,345 places of worship in Scot- 
land, containing accommodations for 1,834,- 
805 


persons, the average accommodations 


OF GLEANIN( 


Mm 


of each place of worship being somewhat 


over 540, and the proportion of sittings to 
the entire population being 63.5 per cent. 
The Free Church of Scotland has proy osed 
to raise a sum equal to $250,000 for church 
extension purposes, 


that are in debt. 


and to aid churches 


THe First PROTESTANT Mission tn CHINA 


was commenced about forty-nine years aro 
. » site “eo”? 


and the honor of this work belongs to the 


London Missionary Society ; while that of 


being the first Protestant missionary is due 
to the far-famed Dr. Robert Morrison. Dr. 
Morrison went to China in 1807, and at the 
expiration of seven years he had finished a 
At this 


missionary, 


translation of the New Testament. 
period he was joined by another 
Rev. Mr. 
language, and by the year 1818 they com- 


Milne, to whom he taught the 


pleted the translation of the entire Bible. 


—_—— 


299 
“a 


Moravian Missitoxs.—In the year 1 
the Moravians had 169 missionaries and 
r the 


33 stations 


teachers laboring at 
1852 they had 393 


mission- 


heathen. In 
aries and teachers, and 70 different stations. 


Ture Cucrcn BuiL_pine now 
standing in the United States is said to be 
Isle of Wight 
It was built in the reign of Charles I. 
The brick, 


lime, and timber, were imported from En- 


OLDEST 
one near Smithfield, county, 
Va. 
between the years 1630 and 16309. 


The timber is English oak, and was 
The 


the most 


eland. 


framed in England. structure is of 


brick, erected in substantial man- 


ner. The mortar has become s0 hardened 
that it will strike fire in collision with stee!. 


AND Iows.—The fol- 


lowing table shows the population of the 


Towns CITIES OF 


principsl towns and cities of Iowa. 


Burlington,....... susenbpienit 7,206 
Dubuque, ..cccceceeeeseeeseenes 6,634 
Davenport, cccecsreceerevsrerescnrsceecscecees 5,202 
Keokuk.......- <a be anette oa ®t 
Muscatine, ..cccccesceccccccccesecss prashussée . 0,094 
Towa City,.....+ paneceres eubeb evecens edecccee 2010 


Fort Madison, ..ccccsccscccoccdicccoves vevese 29020 


Oskaloosa,...... sees Saieavs: epee. vce 1,169 
Cedar Rapids,..... sbsocedboes eeccsccce seve ee 1,120 
Fairfield Sonceconcesseeees vecces 1,01 


GOVERNMENT ImpoRTATION oF Brates.— 
A gentleman at Washington, who has been 


looking over the records of the C 


ntinental 
Congress, to make himself acquainted with 
the legislation of the glorious patriots of 


that day, writes that he finds that on the 


~. ae 


i es 


he 
ane 


1lth of Sept. 1777, that body voted that 
the committee on commerce be directed to 
import 20,000 copies of the Bible from Hol- 
land, Seotland or elsewhere, into different 
ports of the Union. 


Connecticut Scuoor Fuyp.—The State 
of Connecticut is out of debt, and has money 
loaned out at interest, The school fund is 
valued at $2,076,600 and other productive 
property of the State is estimated at $400,000, 
the greater part of which is invested in bank 
stocks, 


Popery ann Criwe.—The Rev. M. H. 
Seymour has recently brought before the 
public some statistical facts connected with 
the crime of murder, in several of the Euro- 
pean kingdoms, well deserving the atten- 
tion of thoughtful men, From these facts, 
it would appear that the farther a nation 
deperts from the religion of the Bible, the 


more numerous will be the transgressions of 


the Divine command—“ Thou shalt do no 

murder.” 

Our own land, with all her sins, is far less 
stained with the guilt of murder, than coun- 
tries where the Bible is not the book which 
guides the people. In such countries the 
number of murders is fearfully larger than 
with us. And it is very remarkable, and 
ought to be pondered by our statesmen, 
that murders most abound in those nations 
where unmixed Popery prevails; and where 
priests, monks, and nuns abound in largest 
numbers, and no Bible circulate among the 
people. 

The following is the result of Mr. Sey- 
mour’s inquiries, and his information is 
derived from the most authentic sources, 
Dividing the population by the number of 
murders annually, there will be 

Murders committed to every million of 

Inhabitants, 

In England,....... 4 In Sardinia, 
Ireland, .......19 « Lombardy,.... 45 
Belgium,,.. Tuscany, 
France, ........ Sicily,.......... 90 
Austria,....... Papal States,.100 
Bavaria,....... Naples,.........200 

These are Startling facts! And yet, with 
Such facts as these and others before them, 
many a Protestant is still blind to the real 
tom nasa enum 
one of those unilede. Re. e pirpesisiee-> 
quickly of tay ie = $s ickens hatched 80 

; ? ractarian machines—ijs 
said to have asserted, a few weeks ago, that 
all the crimes jn this land may be traced up 
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to the distinguishing doctrines of Protes- 
tantism! Indeed! Such persons know little 
of real Protestantism or real Popery, nor 
would it be easy to teach them. But it does 
seem passing strange that graver and wiser 
men should pet, and foster, and cherish 
system, the bitter fruits of which the people 
of so many other lands have long tasted. 

It would be easy to account for the disre- 
gard of human life which prevails in Ro- 
mish countries. There is something in the 
laws and institutions. But then we must 
remember that all these are impregnated 
with Romish principles. There is still 
more in the facility with which the mur- 
derer will receive absolution. Nor can a 
man feel so much for his victim when he 
believes that a few masses, purchased with 
money, may speedily release him from Pur- 
gatory and send him to Heaven. And if 
he can contrive to get money for masses for 
himself too, he also will soon be delivered 
from the penalty due to his crime, by the 
help of priests, masses, and money. 


Romanism axp Rum.—The editor of the 
New York Tribune Says: “‘ The Catholics, 
who number less than one-sixth of our 
population, keep two-thirds of the grog- 
shops, where grog-shops are tolerated, and 
sell most of the liquor in stealthy vio'ation 
of the law where selling is legally inter- 
dicted. While the foreign born population 
of our country is scarcely a sixth of the 
whole number, it appears that a large 
majority of the crimes against life are com~- 
mitted by this fraction, and most of the 
culprits evince, by their choice of spiritual 
advisers, that they are Catholics.” 


Errect or raz Mainz Law.—The Pro- 
hibitory law of Conneeticut went inte 
operation on the Ist of August. Now look 
at the effect in the City of New Haven. In 
that city the commitments for drunkenness 
and offences resulting therefrom, during the 
month July, were: 

To the County Ae) 
To the City Watch House, 
92 


TORO)... ccnshncangnpeacdte- 520 


Commitments for like offences during the 
month of August: 
To the County Jail,....... ‘ 
To the City Watch House,...... 15 


—— 


a 


Rotel. iccccalias pee oe 
The difference between the last month of 
licenses and the first of Prohibition is just 
ninety-two. 


. 
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Facts 
language 


ix Homan Lire.—The number of 


spoken in the world amounts to 


276 


8.064-—587 in Europe, 896 in Asia, in 


Africa, and 1,264 
tants of the 


sligi 


in America. The inhabi- 
Globe profess more than 1,000 
The 
number of women. 
life 


die prev ious to the 


men is 
The 
2 “ars. 


20 Vet 


different r¢ ons. number of 


1+ 


about equal to the 


average of human is about 


uve of seven 


One quarter 
years; one-half before reaching seventeen. 
To eve ry 1,000 persons only one reaches 100 


life ; 


the age of 65; 


years of to every 100 only six reaches 


and not more than one in 500 
lives to 80 years of age. There are on the 
and of 


91,334 


and 60 every 


earth 1,000,000,000 inhabitants ; 


these 33,333,333 die every year; 


every day; 3,780 every hour ; 


minute, or one every second. These losses 
are about 


births, 


balanced by an equal number of 


STATIS? 


ICS FOR THE PEopLe.—The popu- 
New York of 
30,000 may be classed as floating population. 
Of the 


lation of is 600,000, which 


6,000 persons who criminals, or 
the Alms- 


house, three-fourths of the whole 


are 
in charge of the Governors of 
number 
of 
In 


the year 1853 there were committed to the 


are foreigners, and almost every one 


these foreigners is a Roman Catholic. 


prisons of this city, for 93 specified offences, 


22,291, or nearly four-fifths 


Of 


5,597 are foreigners. 


28,405, of whom 


were foreigners. 7,075 liquor-sellers, 


The cause of religion 
suffers through other causes besides these. 
Religion suffers by the great 


papists, rationalists, deists, atheists 


50,000 


1eir poisonous pub- 
lications ; ‘200,000 Roman Catholics rOv- 
ics, g 


and 


thrust upon us. In this c 


German Infidels, with t} 


ity are 


erned wholly by an insolent and bigoted 
priesthood ; 250,000 who are wholly desti- 
tute of any means of grace, 43,000 families 
are without a copy of God’s word. 


Intsh IMMIGRANTS IN 1853—Jrish remit- 
States.—The New 
York Herald states that the number of Irish 
in 1849 in 1850, 
in 1851, 254,537 ; in 1852, 224,997; 

‘he Herald thinks that 
this decline still continues, as during the 


tances from the United 
emigrants 
214,649; 


1853 


was 218,842; 


in 


19090 209 
199,592. 


first the present year, the total 


United Kingdom to 


quarter of 


emigration from the 


this country fell 

period of last year by nearly 6000 souls, 
From these the Herald the 
inference that the depopulation of Ireland 


has reached the point where it is no longer 


facts draws 


number of 
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ll short of that of the similar | 


a benefit to the peasantry. The country, 
losing two millions of its inhabitants, has 
recovered from the effects of over popula- 
tion, and there is now room and food for 
those who remain. 

While the emigration has ba n falling off, 
the remittances from this side of tl 


he water 
have been steadily increasing 
The 


through the banks—exclusive of 


every year. 


following are the amounts 


remitted 


sums sent 
by private channels—since 1848 ; 


1848, upwards of,.........0. biti eliis £460,000 
1849 ec tdewee + veces Soe veesveue » 540,000 
1850 “6 outlive sovecceseccsssoese VOT.000 
1851 * abenes hucevebdess cccese GOOLGOO 
1852 = eoeceubes sevseee 01,404,000 
1853 sé eset pastels 1,439,000 

The greatest increase was witnessed in 
the years 1850 and 1852, which followed 


Ireland, 


of marked prosperity here. 


and 
But 

of 
It is indeed a note- 


periods of great distress in 
seasons 

those of 1853, only show an increase 
£35,000, or $175,000. 
worthy fact that during the past year up- 
wards of seven millions of dollars were sent 
to poor people in Great Britain- 
Ire 


out 


chiefly in 
land——by their relatives, who had come 
th 


than a 


here as emigrants. Even is large 


sum probably falls more million 


short of the reality, as we have no record of 
the sent to Great 
Britain by merchants, captains of ships, 


amounts which 


were 

passengers, and other private channels, 
These eight millions, have probably been 
applied, not alone to the payment of the 
f y 


passage of ] 


wuper emigrants, for the whole 


cost of the Irish immigration did not amount 


to so much, but a large proportion has been 
used in the purchase and improvement of 
land in Ireland, large quantities of which 
were forced into the market by the action 
the Estates and 


afforded fine opportunities for investment. 


Incumbered Court, 


ot 


REVOLT AGAINST THE Priests.—The Lib- 
erty, a paper published in the city of Bar- 
celona, Spain, thus summons the Spanish 
Patriots to a war with the Roman clergy: 
the 


us break, once for all the chains 


“Spaniards! war against clerieal 


party ! Let 
by which corrupt Rome is trying to keep us 
; he fetters of her new concordato! We 
We will re. 
gister the births without the need of 
We will lift up the 


ard of Liberty of Conscience. 


in 
will proclaim civil marriage! 
a 
priest’s baptism ! stand- 
We will 


emancipate the State from the yoke put 
upon it by the Church, and apply to the in- 
struction of the people the millions devoured 


by a set of idle priests and monks !” 


AMERICAN 


% on k Shelf. | 


Tue ELements OF INTELLECTUAL Puit- 
osopny. By Francis Wayland, President 
of Brown. University and Professor of Moral 
and Intellectual Philosophy. Boston, Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. New York, J. C. Derby, 
1854.—This is the modest title page of a 
handsomely printed volume of four hundred 
and twenty-six pages. Itis the long, and 
somewhat impatiently expected contribution 
of Dr. Wayland to mental science. Itis 
not so full a work as we had anticipated, 
but is perhaps, on that account, the better 
adapted to fill the place where it was most 
needed, that of a text book in our colleges 
and higher schools. We have only time, 
in this number, to announce that it is pub- 
lished. And we are glad that this is all 
that we need todo. The name and reputa- 
tion of the author will ensure for it a place 
at once, in the library of every student; 
and the catalogues of our literary institutions 
will speedily enrol it in the list of their text 
books, 

We mean to delight our readers with a 
few extracts from its pages in a future 
number. 

From Publishers we have 
THE OR PASSAGES FROM A 
Pastor’s Port-roitio, By CARA BeLmonr. 
A neat little volume of 296 pp. Another of 
that series of little books, commencing with 
“Shady Side,” and investigating the Pas. 
tor’s labors, trials, compensations and com- 
forts, from all imaginable “Sides.” We 
should be glad if the of our 
churches would read them all, They would 
understand better what kind of sympathy 


the same 
City Sipe, 


members 


and aid their ministers need in their respon- 
sible and toilsome labors. The City Side is 
wortby a place among the best of the series, 

An Ixvucstratep History 
from the same prolific press—written by 
Maturia H. Ballon, and the present 
anxieties of the public mind in relation to 
that beautiful island, will doubtless find a 
wide circulation. 

Also, Marrin MeERRYVALE, His 4 Marx, 
Two numbers of which have found the way 
to our shelf. It isa work of the “light 
literature” series, is written in a graceful, 
flowing Style, and seems unexceptionable in 
it’s moral tone. 

‘ From Epwarp H. Fietcuer, of New 
York, we have, 
1. A Brier History or THe Baptists, 


and their distinctive principles and practices 
from the © 


or CuBA, is 


in 


beginning of the gospel” to the 
t 


present time. 
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By Wm. C. Duncan, professor 
of the Greek and Latin languages in the 
The present 
volume of 236 pp., is the first of a series, 


Univers ity of Louisiana. 


projected and to be completed we hope— 
bringing down the history from A. D. 28 to 
250. From the brief examination we have 
given it, we can commend it most sincerely 
to all who desire to see a calm, scholarly, 
and conclusive arrangement of the proofs 
that the early christians held, fundamen- 
tally, views identical with those maintained 
by the Baptist Churches of the present day. 

2. Hipersia, or Sketches of Ireland by a 
Clergyman. A12mo.of 176 pp.; farnishing 
graphic pictures, well limned, of the social, 
political and the 
Emerald Isle. 

3. Tue Yourn’s Gauaxy, by Obediah 
OldfHlow. <A of 216 pp.; 
handsomely illustrated, full of interesting 
and instructive articles; 


religious condition of 


small quarto 
a charming Christ- 
mas present for the little folks who want to 
learn something. 

4. Heaven’s ANTIDOTE CURSE 
Second 


on the observance 


FOR THE 
edition. One of the 
of the Sabbath, 


or Lapor. 
series 
for which prayers were offered a few years 
since in England. This little volume was 
written by John Allen Quinton, a journey- 
man printer, and received the first prize 
out of one thousand and forty-five MSS. 
presented. It forcefully and convincingly 
shows the value of the Sabbath, especially 
to the laboring man. 

5. Tue Peart or Days, second edition, 
is a well-written work on the same subject, 
by a Laborer’s Daughter. 

LittLe JANE, or Feed my Lamhe, is 
charming little Sunday School. Book, of 
152 pages; issued by the American Baptist 
Publication Society. 


Tue Paitosopuy or Moran Necess!TY 
AND Mora Freevonm, by Rev. J, Lagrange. 
Published by Wm. J. Moss, Auburn, N. Y., 
270 pp. 
subject, evidently written by one who has 
It is a 
very creditable effort to solve that most dif- 
ficult problem in theology—the harmony 
between human freedom and divine agency. 


A treatise on a most important 


studied his subiect thoroughly. 


MEMORIES OVER THE WATER; or, Stray 
Thoughts on a Long Stroll; 351 pp. We 
have been charmed with this book for two 
reasons. 

1. It is published in Nashville, Tenn., 
by Toon, Nelson & Co., and suffers nothing 
by a comparison with the publications 
issued from the presses of our eastern cities. 


OUR 


e such enterprize in our 


young w 


2. Because itis in itself a charming book. 


Barring some phrases which were be 
omitted. 


of travels. 


tter 


It is an elegantly narrated book 


Onur Onn Bak. 
THe TABLE oF our 
readers to notice particularly the Table of 
Contents f ] 


CoNTENTS.—We ask 


r the whi 


year, 


we publish 


with the present number. We have fur- 


nished this varie ty of articles generally, we 


of Gleanings, which are not given in detail 
in the Table of Contents, and the Statistical 
Tables and eighteen engravings, in all com- 
prizing and 
pages, for the low I rice of $1. 


three hundred eighty-four 

And 
few of our subscribers have not even sent us 
‘‘Toat Dotiar!” 


earned it? 


s0me 
Have we not fairly 
Is it honorable or just to with- 
hold it from us any longer? 

THe First Number of the next volume, 
which we hope greatly to improve, will be 
pr 


January. 


mptly on your tables by the first 


day of 
Do you wish us to send it to you 
re vr? 


gularly? Our terms require “ that dollar, 
ai -’ We shall 


in advance 
and 


be greatly en- 


couraged cheered in our work By 


promptness on the part of our subscribers. 

To our BrerHREN OF THE PrEss we 
are greatly indebted for their numerous 
kind 
regularity with which they forward their 
periodicals to our office. We need them all 
and promptly, in order to glean the facts 
and figures for our tables. 


and flattering notices, and for the 


Please Brethren 
do not neglect to send every issue of your 
papers to the Memorial. 


Minutes, Rerorts, Erc. We are very 
anxious to obtain Minutes of all the State 
Will 
not our brethren in the different States see 
that we have them. Also, Minutes of Asso- 


ciations, Reports, Catalogues, ete. 


. \ . . 
Conventions and General Associations. 


Direct 
“ American Baptist Memorial,” Richmond, 
Va. 

Sermons, ADDRESSES, PAMPHLETS, 
Booxs, etc. We will n ytice all such as 
may be sent us, in a fair and kind critical 
spirit, and especially request that all per- 
taining to Baptist History, local or general, 
or to Baptist principles, may be forwarded 
to us. 

BioGRAPHICAL, HisTORICAL, STATISTICAL. 
The Memorial has furnished in this year’s 


No. 12—25 


OWN 


NOOK. OTT 


volume, beside its general reading matter, 


Biographical sketches, more or] 


Ss ¢€ xtended, 
of thirty-two ministers and prominent pri- 
vate members; Historical or Architectural 
notices of twelve churches: a record of the 


Baptism, in their several locali 


s of 35,897 
converts; of the constitution of 182 churches: 


of the dedication of 117 church buildings: 
of the of 201 


from 


ordination ministers ; 


of 33 


ministers received other denomina- 


tions; of the deaths of 89 ministers, and of 
the removal and settlement of 655 ministers. 
full, as 


are never reported. 


These returns are, of course, not 


many of items 
But we are multiplying our methods of 


and believ« 


rmation, that we 
shall be able, in the future, to furnish even 
fuller returns. 
RewmitTances.—This being the 
nds 


advance 


Season o} 


the year whon our real irik remember 


our necessities and send in their 


sul scriy tion, we request them, when they 


can, to take a wafer and stick their One, 
Two or Three GOLD DOLLARS to the letter, 
and fold in an envelope—this will comé 


securely, and as it is very difficult to get 
rid of foregin notes, without heavy discount, 


Lar 


it will greatly obl 


e us—when you have no 


rold dollar, then send on your Bank notes, 


and we will be thankful for the same. 


It is very distressing to us to have to so 


that the 


Now we have 


frequeutly remind delinquents 


printer must be paid. more 

had 
our property for twelve months past, which 
pay 


pleasur: 


than a thousand subse rs who have 
we were obliged to borrow money to 


ht have the 


for, that they mi 


and benefit of reading the Memorial. Some 


of these have been behind-hand for two or 
three years; to all such we would put the 
question, Do you, my Brother, think it 
honest to receive another man’s property 
and not pay forit? If you intend to pay, 
do so at once, that we may square up with 
the printer. You know our terms are in 
advance, and your bill has been due one, 
two or three years, and if you do not intend 
to pay then we implore you candidly to say 
so, and we will then know what to depend 


upon. 


Premiums To CLERGYMEN.—We beg to 


impress it on the minds of ministering 


brethren throughout the Union that yw 

make them an offer such as we think never 
was presented before by any publisher. 
with 


We promise tos 
that 


upply them ny book 


they may want from any 


book-store in the city, and allow them to 


for them by getting subscribers for 
he Memorial. 


Che Manthly Record. 


Baptisms Reported. 


4 INDIANA. 
Churches. Counties; Administrators. No. 


Churches. 


Black Creek, 
Providence, 
Andalusia, 
Catawba, 
Pleasant Hill, 
Hopewell, 
Pine Level, 
Unity, 

Troy, 

New Salem, 
Montgomery, 


New Hope, 
Rocky Bayou, 
Helena, 
Seminary, 


Berlin, 


Orange Hill, 
Monticello, 
Indian Spring, 
Midway, 
Antioch, 


Shiloh, 

Enon, 

Mt. Gilead, 
Nacoochy, 
Jones’ Creek, 
Union Hill, 
Summerville, 
Poplar Spring, 
Bethlehem, 
Penfield, 
Madison, 
Friendship, 
Thomasville, 
Summerhill, 
Way’s, 
Hamilton, 
Pleasant Hope, 
Mt. Zion, 
Macedonia, 
Salem, 


Staunton, 


ALABAMA. 


Choctaw, 
Russell, 
Covington, 
e 
Barber, 
Perry, 
Macon, 
Pickens, 
Pike, 
Tallapoosa, 
Montgomery, 


ARKANSAS. 


Phillips, P. §., 
Izard, 
Phillips, 


BRITISH 


FLORIDA. 


Washington, 
Jefferson, 


Columbia, 
Ly 


GEORGIA. 
Randolph, 
ow 


“c 


Habersham, 
Liberty, 
Forsyth, 
Chatooga, 

“ 


“ 
Greene, 
Morgan, 
Thomas, 

“ 


Jefferson, 
Harris, 
Floyd, 
Cass, 

” 


» 


ILLINOIS. 
Macowpin, 


W. Campbell, 
B. M. Ware, 
D. Giddens, 


“ 


J. 0. Cumbie, 
J. H. Devotie, 


A. M. Hanks, 


A. W. Bullard, 
J.T. Tichenor, 


G. Watson, 


R. Jones, 
8. W. Shoggin, 


PROVINCES. 


Cc. W., 


H. Schnider, 


D. P.: Everett, 
B. 8. Fuller, 
W. Blewitt, 


K. Chambers, 
“ 


J. O’Cumbie, 
J.C. Jarrard, 
H. F. Horne, 
CO. M. Lindsley, 
8. M. Pyles, 


“ 


W. Blewitt, 
D. G. Darnel, 
W. A. Tate, 


J.V 


Counties. Administrators. No. 
14 | 


16 
9 
18 
i) 


| Chulahoma, 


Missio'y Union, Hancock, 
Third Fall Crk, “ 
Scotland, 
Union, 

Big Run, 
Maria Creek, 
Beaver Creek, 


Greene, 


Marion, 
Knox, 


Ii. Keeler, 


“ 


R. M. Parks, 


E. D. Thomas, 
Wm. Stancil, 
Mr. Burton, 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Tookabacha, 


KENTUCKY. 


Mt. Vernon, Woodford, 
Mt. Olive, Washington, 
Bethlehem, “ 


Beach Fork, Marion, 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, (7th ch.) 


Creek Nation, S. Yarga, 


W. R. Coombs, 
H. TH. Prather, 
D. R. Colgan, 


t. Fuller, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Westboro’ Worcester, 
Lowell, (ist ch.,) 
Newton Center, Middlesex, 


G. J. Carlton, 
D. C. Eddy, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Siloam, Oktibbeha, 
Double Springs, “ 
Liberty, Rankin, 
Monmouth, 

Prairie Grove, Lowndes, 
Aberdeen, Monroe, 
Goose Pond, . 
Marshall, 
Burketsville, Attala, 
New Hope, “ 
Saron, Holmes, 
Polucia, 


MISSOURI. 


Whitesville, Andrew, 
Pleasant Grove,Hickory, 
Bee Branch, Chariton, 
Keytesville, = 
Chariton, = 
Little Bethel, 

Yellow Creek, « 
Lee’sS'1 House, * 
Dewitt, Carroll, 
Decatur, (In 1 year) 
Lebanon, Boone, 
Mt. Moriah, “ 
Bethlehem, = 

Fee Tee, St. Louis, 


. Bennett, 
. Lansing, 

. 8. Antiley, 
. Price, 


3S. Lattimore, 2 


. H. Milliken, 
Logers, 
’. W. Nash, 

be 
. Hodges, 
Z. MeMath, 


L. Allen, 

J. W. Maxey, 
TS. Allen, 
Tuttle, 

Wm. Thompson, 
T. S. Allen, 


W.M. Robertson, 
N. L. Clark, 
W. Thompson, 
Wigzerton, 
Carey, 
Thuing, 


Churches. 


New York 


8’th Bain bridge,Ch« 


Vestal, 


Ballard’s Br’ge, Chowan, 


Peach Tree, 
Island Creek, 
Grassy Creek, 
Mt. Zion, 
Oxford, 
Hester’s 


Minera 
Mt. Olive, 
Philadelphia, 
Mt. Tabor, 
Mt, Moriah, 


Sandusky, 


Cincinnati, 


Santyam, 


Snow Shoe, 
Ebensburg, 
Freeport, 
Berean, 
West Salem, 
Big Whitely, 


Darlington, 
Gillisonville, 
Newberry; 


Bush River, 


Bradley's Cr’k, 


Mt. Hope, 
Live Oak, 
Harris’ Creek, 
Bellview, 
Zion, 
Anderson, 


Cypress, 


| Spring, Anson, 


THE 


NEW YORK. 


Administrators, No, 


Counties. 


(Berean ch,) J. A. McKean, $ 


nango, G. Balcom, 16 
J. D. Jones, 2 


Srowne, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


) 
Nash. 45 
] 


Granville, 


“ 5 
“ {8 
“ 35 
“ 15 


E, David, 14 


Mr. Raymond, 4 


(1st ch., Swede) 25 


OREGON. 


R. Cheadle, 16 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Centre, 10 
Cambria, * 5 
Armstrong, L. L. Still, 5 


J. B. Hunt, 21 
Wm. Leet, 18 
8S. Kendall, 14 


Clarion, 


Greene, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Darlington, 


J. 0. B. Dargan, 23 
Beaufort, ‘ 


W. B. Carson, 
ene. Brantley, 26 
B. F. Carley, 23 


Newberry, 
“ 


TENNESSEE, 


Wilson, J.J. Martin, 20 


TEXAS. 


Gonzales, W. L. Foster, 1] 

“ J.H. Stribling, 8 
G.G. Baggerly, 4 
Mr. Gillan, 13 
Mr. Rowland, 11 


Smith, 
Rusk, 


Anderson, 


(in 6 months,) 100 
Harrison, J. M. Perry, 40 
Vanzandt, Mr. Bledroe, 12 


MONTHLY 


Churches. 


Richmond, 


Danville, 
Riceville, 
Deep Run, 
Bethlel 
Wilderness, 


Hebron, 


1em, 


Union, 


Columbia, 
Mt. Shiloh, 
Bethel, 
North Fork, 


Hunting Cre 


Free Union, 


Mulberry Gr 4 


Liberty, 
Mathews, 
Waller’s, 
Zoar, 
Shoulder Hil 
Mt. Vernon, 
William’s, 
Fallin rs 
Aaron’s Cree 
Fork, 
Morgantown 


Hamburg, 
Elfdalen, 
Oldenburg, 
EB. Friesland, 
Shw: yeeen, 
Rangoon, 


Cherokees, 


€ 


Names. 


Midway, 
Antioch, 
Elim Creek, 
Bayham, 
Clearfield, 
Leroy, 


Rock Creek, 


Winisters 


Name 8. 


RECORD. 


VIRGINIA. 


Counties. Administrators. No. 


(Leigh st.) R. Ford, 28 
(2nd ch.,) R. B. C. Howell, 2 
(Oregon Hill,) H. Watkins, i7 
(ist ch.,) J. L. Burrows, 
J. B. Jeter, 2 
race st., J. H. Lacey, 25 
“ » 


B. Hardwick, 11 
9 


Henrico, G. G. Exall, 
“ “ 10 
suckingham, J, Spencer, 24 
« e 
“o oe 18 
G. W. Trice, 22 
Appomattox, J. H. Fox, 18 


Fluvanna, 23 

Nelson, P. C. Hoge 19 

Chesterfield, W.S8. j 
Loudonn, ‘, Herndon, 

20k, Halifax, W. A. Tyree, 17 

Albemarle, P. Cleaveland, 8 

B. Creel, 10 

uncil, 15 


Bland, 16 


, 


Princess Anne,J, G. C 


Bedford, 23 
Middlesex, M. W. Towill, 27 

J. F. Bray, ) 
Monongalia, 7 


l, Norfolk, W.M. Young, 39 
Halifax, W. H. Pilankett, 9 
Goochland, C. Tyree, 
Campbell, R.D. Rucker, 15 

k, Halifax,; J. E. Montague, 7 


, Monongalia, G. F. Cloun, 


Germany, J. G. Oneken 
Sweden Mr. Heydenberg 
“ Mr. Henrich, 
Germany, e ’ 
Burmah, N. Harris, “72 
“ L. Ingalls, 5 
(in 1 year,) E, Jones, 90 


hurches Constituted. 
Where. When. Memb, 


Columbia, Fla., 


‘“ “ 


Sep.18, 10 


Sep. 16, 10 


Min., Sep. 20, 
Canada West, Oct. 7, 
Clearfield, Pa., Oct. 11. 
McCan, IIL. Oct. 16, 


Williamson, IIl., Oct. 18, 25 


Xec'd from other Denomin’s. 


From what Bo ly. 


0. Eastman, 
Universalist, Muh] 


Whe 
Prot. Meth., W. Leyden, Sep 


: 
en’g Co.,Ky. Sep 


re. Ti 


880 


Clerical Remobals and Settlements, 
Where. 


Anderson,G. W.,Lewisburg, Pa., N’th East, N.Y. 
Atwater, L., Bradford, Ct, §&. Ala, N. Y¥. 


Names. Whence. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MEMORIAL. 


Ordinations. 
Where. 
Beamville, C. W., 


Names. 


H. Lloyd, 
Mr.Ringelsdorf, 


Atkins, T.5S., 

Bowles, R. H., Tariffville, 
Burnett, J., 
Bayliss, W. H., 
Chase, §., 
Council, J. G., 
Collins, D. B., Fenner, 
Comly, N., Whitesides, 
Cowdry, W.D., Cave Spring, 
Dodge, H. W., Upperv ille, 
Dunbar, D., Trenton, 


E, Marion, 


Northville, 


Rainham Cedar,C.W. 


Branford, Ct. 
Rossville, N.Y. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Eastville, Va. 
Sloansville, N. Y. 
Mid. Grove, N. ¥. 
Open Pond, Ala. 
Berryville, Va. 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Ribbex k, 
Geo. R. McCall, 
Geo. Balcom, 
A. B. Satts rlee, 
. Stark, 
. J. Willis, 
’. L. Garrett, 
$s. Keyes, 
. Lowry, 
i, W. Abrams, 
i. W. Burson, 


Hamb’g, Germany, 


Seriven Co., Geo.; 
8. Bainbridge, N. Y., 
Providence, R. L., 
Terre Coupee, Ind. 
Sacramento, Cal., 
Governeur, N. Y., 
Almond, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Oppenheim, N. Y., 
Randolph Co., Ga., 


Elliott,G.E., Baldwinyille, Ogdensburg,N.Y. 
Gilpatrick, J,., Topsham, Me., Kansas. 

Goodno, W.8., Brooklyn, N. Y., Philada., Pa. 
Guilford, 
Hatt, J. Hoboken, 
Jones, A.B., Guilford, 
Ketcham, F., Rock Island, 
Kidder, F., Jameston, 
Lane, B. J., Newburyport, 
Lerned,J.H., Brentwood, N. H. Sterling, Mass. 
Lowry, R., Lewisb’g Univ’y, Westchester, Pa, 
Modisett, M.M., Hanibal, Mo. 

Parish, W.F., Geneva,N.Y., Rockford, Ill. 


Sterling, Roxbury, Mass, 
Morristown, N.J, 
Greene, N, Y. 
Rich’d G’ve, Ml. 
S. Wms’ le, N. Y. 
Massachusetts. 


Parker, H.J., Burlington, Vt.” Waukesha, Wis. 


Patterson,N.B., 
Pease, David, 
Phillips, J. M. Noank, 


White Deer, Pa. 
Conway, Mass. 
Moodus, Ct. 


Pray, E. W., New Ipswich, N. H. 
Richards, 8., Salem, N.J., Warren, R. L 
Runyan, A. B.,, Brush Valley, Pa, 

Simmons, A. 0. Chambers’Co.Ala.Lisbon, La. 
Smith, E. 8., Taylorsville, 
Smith, Isaac, E. Stoughton, Foxboro’, Mass. 
Spinning,O.F. A.Shushan, Gilbertsville,NY. 
Swaim, A.M., Leominster, Ms. Brentwood,N.H. 
Swich, B.R., York, Lima, N. Y. 
Tucker, H. H., Alexandria, Va. 
Williams, P.J., Stonington, 
Willoughby, E.C.H. Utica, 0. 
Wisner, M. L., Aurora, Il. 
Wyer, IL, 


Biglow’s Mills, Ia. 


Colchester, Ct. 
Galena, Il. 
Beloit, Wis. 
Upperville, Va. 


Rlenths of Baptist Ministers, 
Where. 


Names, When. Memb, 
A. Coker, 


Leon Co., Tex., 
D. Thomas, 


Warsaw, Ia., Sep. 20. 
** Father Adam,” (Col.) Darlingt’n,8.C. Sep. 
Jacob Drake, . Delaware, 0 ; Oct. 5, 
T. 0. Harris, Lexington, Mo., Oct. 9, 
N. Boughton, Delton, Wis , Oct. 11, 
Y. Whiting, Greenyille, Ct., Oct. 13, 
London Feryill, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 20, 
B. Miner, Providence, R. I., Oct. 28, 


Aug. 20, 


on 
as 


f. A. Douglass, 8. Boston, Mass., 
Londoun Co., Va., 
E. 8. Taylor, « “ 

H. C. Craig, 
Wm. Scott, 
Ernest Tschirch; St. Louis, Mo., 

John Scott, Dundee, Tl, 

E. P. Walton, Up. King and Queen, 
W. 8. Cook, Hartsville, N. Y., 

H. L. Waylan 1, Worcester, Mass., 


3. H. Rogers, 


Washington Co. Pa., 


“ 


Heo Church Evifices. 
Where. When. 
3utler, Pa., Sep. 
Newport, Cumberland, N.J., Oct. 
Bethel, Union, La., Oct. 
Orange Hill, Washington, Fla, Oct. 
Zoar, Monongalia, Va, Oct. 15. 
Marcus Hook, Chester, Pa., Oct. 21, § 
Srush Creek, Chatham, N.C. Oct. 


Names. 


Evansburg, 


—~— 
SUMMING UP. 

Tue statistical tables published in the “Memo- 
rial” for'the year 1854, show the following resw)ts- 
The full returns are not given, but so far a5 We 
have been able to find places and names they are 
furnished, It is our purpose in the coming yout 
to bestow even greater labor in constructing these 
tables, as we believe they will hereafter prove ™ 
very great practical value. We give the returDs 
of each month g¢ parately. 


Edifices. 


Baptisms. 
Churches 
Constituted, 


Ordinations, 


I eb. 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 1100 
August, 1087 
Sept. 774 
October, 2686 
Noy. 4095 
Dec, 3209 


bo New Church 


ne 
Wooo 


oO 


weyers 
e 


bo ee 
=u 


Total, 35897 


— 


a 


ta 
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I l cated as a ministet i tea 
BY TE I rospel of Jesus Christ 
Y i are oOiten met wv th sta ve nay l nD to an 
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? lestion, are not ur icated I ti 
ministers oiten more useful and efficient nave nea y i 
than th ce who are edu “ated ? We prenena, and - D 
> answer never! naver!! i very fact have no ¢ lite mes re to < 
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as answers to the vé definition of tha | Notaing ar ned the 
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¥ jud yy pre ses OF sults? by with 1 1e8 i 

ly! & prescribed course of literarv or thenp- | monotonous periorm 

he logical opportunities or by actual avajl- | of moGdera y ercl 

\ able knowledge and ability. cou Sy wi ce rt 

" We have listened to the preaching of | which for any instruction ¢ 

|» a minister of Christ who had scarcely | practical effects discovered 
ever been beyond the limits of the | greater truth be ealled prating. 

i . | me , , } 7 r 7.1 

; country in which he was } rn, whose | #6 Was an educated man. i¢! 
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’ not to he ashamed 1 cr tly dividing jeari i4 rot ‘ 
the word of truth.” Whatan abuse of | him with words and ign 
language to call such a man unedu- | have meant to and gs 


ss 
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his mental powers, to draw out and 
discipline what there was in him. He 
has yielded himself as a passive object 
to be stuffed, as is a many barrelled 
revolver, and he deems that all that is | 
necessary is at fitting opportunities to | 
pull the trigger and discharge a load. | 

We need hardly say here, that such 
an idea of education is fundamentally 
false, and it Jis high time that our in- 
stitutions of learning should so stamp 
it. A man is not necessarily educated 
because he has passed through college 
classes or attended theological lectures. 
But a man is educated whose mental 
powers are so developed, exercised, dis- 
ciplined that he is able to study, to 
acquire, so to grasp a subject, to see its 
relations and bearings as to evolve and 
enforce the true and detect and expose 
the false. 

Is it not clear on the one hand that 


no external opportunities can be com- | 
bined to educate a man and on the 
other that a man may become educated 
without the aid of the schools. 

He is an educated man who can do 
well the work he undertakes, and he is 
not who cannot. 

John Bunyan and Wm. Carey and | 
Andrew Faller, and John Peck, Alfred | 
Bennett, Joshua. Mercer and Andrew 
Broaddus, according to this idea were 
educated men, and the Rev. Fitzgerald 
Doolittle, and the Right Rev. Dr. Fail, 
who never did any thing in all their 
lives, except urge their own pretensions 
and maintain their own clerical dignity 
are not educated men, though each 
may have a long tin box, crammed full of 
Latin parchments duly rit 
and signatured. 


a 
} 


ribboned, sealed 

Far distant be the day when our 
churches shall give preference to the 
latter over the former class, the day 
when ten years opportunity for study 
shall be deemed a better qualification 
for the ministry than sterling good 
sense, studious habits, scriptural know- 
pao - age and sincere 

nd the souls of men. 


We would not, however, be under- 
stood as Intimating that 2 


+ta 


bu 


&s & class, our 


untrained ministry are better, or more 
efficient than those who have improved 
the advantages of the schools. Far 
from it, there are among them many 

“ Empty skulls 

That cannot teach and will not learn.” 
And we should be very sorry, if any 
thing we write, were wrested to the en- 
couragement of ignorance and presump- 
tion. If some have, with all the dis- 
advantages of a want of early training, 
forced their way to places of eminence 
as useful and honorable servants of the 
church, it does not follow that other 
men will become so, merely because 
they happen to be in a similar position. 
We can scarcely say any thing in 
praise of a certain class of men, who, 
by hard and persevering mental labor, 
amid serious disadvantages, have edu- 
cated themselves, but some, too incom- 
petent or indolent for similiar 
tion, will transfer to themselves an 
interest in the eulogy. We have only 
to say that had Carey, and Fuller and 
Bennett, indulged their habits and 
spirit, their satisfaction, with meagre 
attainments, they would never have 
been heard of, further than these are 


te) 
applica- 
Pt 


likely to be. 

Nor on the other hand, does it follow 
that because there are some who have 
nothing to show, as evidence their 
education, but their own assertions, 
and their printed names on sc 
lege catalogue, that, therefore, a course 
of training in the schools is unnecessary 


Lf 


Ol 


yme col 


or unimportant. 

We mean simply this, a minister of 
the gospel of Christ, in order to effi- 
ciency and usefulness at this day, must 
be educated. It is possible for him to 
educate himself; and he is to be hon- 
ored, who, without the advantages of 
the schools, so scores and disciplines 
his mind and heart as to fit himself 


for usefulness in the church of Christ. 


But he takes the roughest road and the 
heaviest labor to receive this training. 
As a general rule, such men would not 
have taken their course from choice. 
| It has been with them @ necessity. 
And just bere is the point whence 


we would hat education SO oc ties 


deserve our confidence, prayers and 
support. They do not propose to make 
ministers from the raw material, to 
eo 1 as 4 | pa 
snatch up young men miscelianeously, 


and manufacture them into mighty 
nraantl 7 mr} -_ nic nrny oz 
preachers. They only propose to. aid 


. 
eps | (37 } 1 aw 
such as God has called, and God never 


calls & man to preaco wh » Cannot 

" LT ; a 

each bi 18 not » hard a master a 
tO require the sercise of abilities He 
1 “ z, . a | 1 ‘- 
Oas never given to ald Such, we Say, as 
se "3 ma i ‘ 5 1 
We Calied of Wod, In securing in tat 
CSE ana quickest Way that mentai 

‘alni ing 7 WHicd 1s essential to eminent 
++ 7 cc : | 
and permanent usefulness. 

7 7 ee ; 

Let the pl yipieS then he § l 
tha} . 2 . s "Ne 

4 rae minister 4 I CAl ure lt, 


terial pur- 


i ring over his Bahl } } 
sults, poring over his Bible, and such 
sbner Oks as he may 1an¢ to fin l, 

+} 1] } 

vith all the disadvantages of necessary 


inexperience and ignorance of what is 


really desirable for him to know,—or, 
by placing himself in a position wher 

he can command all the aids, which 
Wisdom and experience can furnish, 
0 clearly is his course of duty marked, 


hat we should at once be prepare “d to 
say thatthe young man who declines 


} 1 : } } | 

he her which the schools can give, 
“17 

) . . ivy ¥ . 
where he can possibly, DY any sacri- 
*‘l himself of the > thn ry 
ce, aval Himis¢ lf of the m, by that very 
, . sdanee thet } oa + "ley 
tact gives eviGent that he 1s utter.y 


;} feng pay ] 
he ministry, and 
Ile has 


unfit for the Works OF 


gs to remain s0. 


7 ro 
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4 


not such an appreciation of its respon- 
10t such an apf} 


bgt Pp: 4 = nina oat 
ibilities, la ors and AlMS, as } 


hope of his future elicier 

Suffer us a word in passing, in rela- 
tion to a subject not often touched in 
essays of this kind: we mean the 
‘ To be 


suppose implie 


manner of the public teacher. 
‘able to teach.” we S, 
vay abilities, clearly and ef fFactiv ely, » to 


An pin . Q99 
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evolve, illustrate and enforce the lessons 
of divine truth. 
pt 


or delivered after the method of essays 


Discourses for the 
ular mind are not to be constructed 


ior the press, or in the dry didacties 
appropriate to the professors’ chair. 
We have long b 


een persuads 1d that the 


eautifully written sermons, 


pulpit, has been 


ous in its influence, The 


study of | 
as models for the 
most mischiey 
power and point necessary to efficiency 


z Th ee ’ oe : 
in &a pu 4iC Speaker, have Deen sAacri- 


ficed in straining after ornament, in 


polishing sermons, and forcing them 
to act rd with Cc rtain factitious laws of 
composition. We suppose that thisidea 
ought tobe prominent in the thoughts 
of every preacher of the gospel, in the 

afc 4 card aiasennr s haw 
preparation OL every Giscourse, DOW 
shall we so_present,.this subject as to 


make it most clear and effective upon 
the popular mind? Mow shall we be 


t tell in producing the impres- 
hy 


mal ce 


sionand effect we desire? Not how shal 


it, as most accurately 
it, ; 
vith harmony and 

uty, OW truct 1t that 
may be most finished and beautiful as 


i. ok. 3 2 | ee 

a composition, but how shall it be 

framed so as to impress and fasten upon 
bd ‘ +1 . } 

common minds and hearts, the truths 
— } < = a +1 hy . 

we wish to convey, and awaken theaifec- 


. - +] ° 1mPN ] sro? 
ions, and induce the return I desire! 


+ 


And in connection with this, should not 


é 1 << 
speclai regard to Als 


manner of delivering the truth? * Oh! 


1 is nothing, only let 
e truth, and tell it. He 


must rely for success upon the matter 
of his preaching, not upon its manner, 
So pleads dulness. ‘‘ Manner is no- 


thine !’?. It might not be strictly true, 


ess extravagant to say 
[t is cer- 
1an matter with the 
masses. An earnest, impressive natu- 


ral manner, with mediocre talent, will 


“Manner is every thing.” 


attract the attention of hundreds, where 
dull profundity and sleepy excellence 
cannot gain the ear of tens. 


is nothing!” 


** Manner 
And we have literally 
hundreds of places calling for men who 
can move and influence masses by an 


824 
attractive and earnest manner in the 
presentation of truth; and we have 
bundreds of men, graduates of our 
schools, possessing all the knowledge 
that is necessary to teach, and the piety 
and consecration essential to highest 
usefulness, droning away their lives in 
obscure and limited fields, solely for 
want of manner, and yet they deem it 
a matter of too little consequence for 
study and application. They whine 
out in doleful intonations their care- 
fully and ably prepared discourses, and 
wonder to see men of inferior powers 
and attainments, more prominent, aye, 
and more useful too, simply because 
they have a better manner in the pre- 
sentation of truth. It would be well 
for a large class of our young ministers, 
like Demosthenes, to shut themselves 
up for months in some cave, practising 
manner and ‘action, to shout on the 
sea beach to the ocean’s roar, to put peb- 
bles under their stammering tongues, 
and dash up steep hills in daily races, 
if these were the best methods of over- 
eéming their faults of elocution. A 
right manner of presenting truth is, at 
least, as much a means of usefulness 
as any other single study, more so than 
most, and yet nothing is more neg- 
lected, either in preparatory or subse- 
quent studies. And yet many of our 
strongest and best disciplined minds 
are living in obscurity, and likely to die 
unknown, and without exertine a 
thousandth part of the influ nial for 
good, which their talents, acquirements 
and godliness, ought to command. 
simply because they believe the patent 
falsehood, “ Manner is nothing.” and 
deem it, perbaps, undignified to strive 
or study for the amendment of faults, 


——— 


or the attainment of excellencies of | 


elocution and manner, 

We may talk very philosophically 
about the importance of imparting 
Solid instruction to the people, 
ote Principles, and of reaching 

© heart through the intellect, and of 
eHervesence and froth of mere rhetorie, 
and of the instability of the effects pro- 
duced by oratorical excitements, and it 


and of | 


| 
| 


: 
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may all be very wise and very true, but 
after all the facts indisputable re- 
main, that the same truths presented 
by one man, will be more eagerly 
received, longer remembered, and pro- 
duce mor palpable and permanent 
effect, than when uttered by another. 
And if adaptation of our ministration 
to the characters and conditions of men 
as they,are, is one evidence of “ ability 
to teach,” then it is wise to cultivate 
and labor to attain the best possible 
manner for conveying and impressing 
truth. He who still insists that all 
this is secondary and very unimpor- 
tant, will be likely to find himself as 
an active minister of the gospel during 
his whole life, in a position secondary, 
and very unimportant. 


tt! 


. 


Raman Hele! 


| ~~ 
eeti BANLILIL Ae 


WALLER. 
elic-honor the yota- 
Ties the Virgin 
earlier days of the Roman Catholic 
Church, carried themselves an ex- 
travagance that fell nothing short of 
but the most 


of Mary, in. th: 


to 


Surely none 


sniac ne 
ingecen 

; 
; ; ] ‘ recester ah’ 
irreverent ideas could be suggested bj 
f the Virgin 


hichly-honourec 


the display of the 
ae ae 
Mary; yet was this a 
} ts. more 

relic at so many places that wits, mo 


milk « 


coarse than pious, cracked their joxes 

: y _ shac i } 1a 
most liberally, and Erasmus has, in b) 
Colloquies, ridiculed with 


amusing 
great force 
at the celebrated 
Walsingham. A 
vial of it at each c 
churches: Santa Maria del Popolo, 
Santa Maria in Campatelli, San Nicho- 
las in Carcere, and St. Alexis - at 
Venice in the church of ¥t- Mark ; 
another at Avignon, with the Celes- 
tines; at Pac Genoa, and in | 
vence, in the cathedral of foulon ; 
at Chartres one of peculiar sanctity, 
which was given by the : irgin herself 
to Fulbert, fourty-fourth bishop, on 
ee are 
occasion of a burn of 415 tongue Which 
could not be healed. At Naples there 
is also some which becomes liquid 


cai . a, 
t exhibition mace Ot it 


1 
the 


there was 2 


Ol 


the following 
Ps one 


ro- 


ua, 


? 
, 
7 
4 


and 


SOME 


ACCOUNT 


he Virgin, but is dried 


this is 


up at any other time; evidently 
a rival to the |} i of St. Januarius 
Contr S at KR Lun s some 
which thickens on the fete days, and is 
fluid at all other times. ‘This list is 
but a of the most noted, and many 
f these w very remarkable fo: 
divers miraculous powers, particularly 
the cure of cancer at ier ills of the 
bre ist 

Nicephorus, writer of the four- 
teenth centu narrates, with much 
: vi ‘ 


mises to two v 1doWSs ] the year 
810 tl were t Cor stantin< pie and 
we presented as most precious gifts 
to Charlemagne. who pave them to the 
Church of our La y at Aix-la-Ch ipelle. 
Afterward, Charles the Bald gave one 
to the cathedral of Chartres, where it 
attracted crowds of pilgrims; and 
when tl N mans fr red France in 
908, and laid siege to Chartres, the 
pious Bishop Gousseaume made a 
standard. of it, and marching at the 
head of his flock, the Normans were 
pul to flight, which was attributed to 


third 


livine favor of our lady, A 


chemise was brought from Constanti- 


‘ . s - , ‘ YD: | y 7 " : , 
nonie 1n 1205 by DIsShop Ni eion, and 
given to the Church of Soissons 
fourth was shown [ t ht and, 

— , da alee } 
aoubtiess, there were many others 


entire or in f for the 


pious venerati n of the faithful. The 


same writer also gives an 


ul 


ragments 


the girdle of the Virgin Mary, which, 


she let fall when being borne 


» heaven, and which St. 


by angels ¢t 
7 It was brought to 


as picked up. 
nle in the 


fourth century, 
Church keeps a fete of 


. L- 
(,TeeCa 


Ene 

. ‘ 
the girdle of the Mother of God, on 
the 2 1st of August. This was also 
brought, in 1205, to Soissons: but 


notwithstanding, that did not prevent 
a girdle being shown also at our Lady 
of Montserret, in Spain, or at Notre 
Dame, at Paris. One was also to be 
seen at Chartres ina crystal reliquary 


; a 


Assisi, on toe Other 


and h noured at 


accoun oO! 
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side the Alps, as well as at Prato, in 
nm _ s 
luscany. Before the Reformation, 


England was not behindha 


Westminster A hhew 


sat , & 


claims, for in 


rirdle, worked by her own hands. was 
presel with 


rved due 


Veneration and 
faith. Many, or all of them, performed 
miracles; thatat Prato was 80 attached 
to its Church that all attempts to tak 


were rendered aborti 


ee 
I away tive. 


It 
escaped from the hands of the thieves, 
and went back of itself to it 

To the relic-mongers the wardroh« 
of the Virgin Mary was a most profit- 


8s reliquary. 


able investment; but it is suggestive of 
whimsical ideas to find Jews trading 
with the Christians 
modities. 

In the fifth century an old Jewess 
boasted of the possession of the Virgin’s 
gown ; Constantinopl 
depository of such tr 
Constantinople it went, and was hon. 
ored with special veneration, the 2d of 
July being set apart ( 


such com- 


in 


was tne tavorite 


. 
easures, and t 


for its 
At Rome they preserve another 1 
church of St. John Lateran, a third in 


the church of Santa Maria supra 
Minerva, a fourth in Santa Maria dé 
Popolo, a fifth in the church of St 


3arbe, & sixth 
San Thomas in 


in that 


Blaize, another in 
Pdrione, and 


Susanna ; 


one pants 
making eight in that city 
alone. But the catalogue does. not 


op here, { 


1 there is one at San Sal- 
vador in Spain, and one inthe Escurial; 
Avignon, and other at Mar- 


one each at Toulon, at Aries, 


on is at 
seilles ; 

at Berre in Provence, at the Abbey of 
Montier-la-Celle in Champagne, and at 
Mont Dieu. At 
at Novogorod, at 


the Chartreuse de 
Assisi is another, 
Brussels, 


known, but perhaps quite as authentic, 


besides others less 


many 


That so precious a garment as the relic 
of Constantinople should be four hun- 
dred years and more in the possession 


of one of an opposite fait 


1, would argue 
, , ~ bd 
that the early Christians were not 
quite so careful of such treasures as 
their descendants ; but these are ques- 
eS ae 


; , ‘ 
tions that the faithtul never ask. 
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The veil of the Virgin Mary is 
another famous relic, gifted, like the 
rest, with almost ubiquitous presence. 


It came from Jerusalem, to Constan- 


tinople, and was oftentimes used by 


the emperor as a standard, giving assur- | 
ance of victory. Treves boasts the pos- | 


session of this treasure, and itis asserted 
that it was brought from Constantinople 
in 1207. Chartres, Montserrat, Rome, 
Moscow, and the Escurial, dispute the 
honor of possession of the true veil; 
and there is one at Marseilles, and 
others elsewhere. 

The hair of our lady is exhibited in 


a great number of places, and would at | 


least be less improbable, but for the 
great variety of colors, when, if tradi- 


tion be true it should be golden. Fetes | 


in honor of the Virgin Mary’s hair are 
held at Oviedo, Bruges, and St. Omer, 
&c.; and there is a current witticism 
of a hair so fine as to be invisible. A 
monk showing this among other relics, 
& peasant with open eyes said, “ My 


reverend’ father, I do not see the holy 


hair.” “ Parbleu, I well believe it,” 
replied the monk; “I have shown it 
for twenty years, and have never seen 
it myself,” 

The relies of the Virgin alone would 
require a volume to illustrate them : 
but I shall now give a few notices of 
those of St. John the Baptist, whose 
decapitated head, of course, was the 
most famous, and it was one of those 
which favoured the faithful by showing 
itself in more places than one at the 
same time. According to’ Theodoret, 
the tomb of St. John the Baptist was 
at Sebaste in Syria, and was desecrated 
by the heathens at the time of Julian 
the Apostate, who burnt the bones and 
cast the ashes to the winds; but 
Eusebius states that some few were 
preserved, taken to Antioch, and walled 
up by Athanasius. Sozamen asserts 
that the head was taken up by the 

mperor Theodosius to Constantinople. 
Not to enter into too many particulars, 
to complicate the story, it appears that 
in the fifth century there were two 
acknowledged: heads of the Baptist at 
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Emesa, in Phoenicia, and in conse- 
quence the Greeks instituted a fete to 
the two heads on the 4th of February 
—a proof of their faith, if not of the 
truth. Another head # preserved by 
the Maronites of Libanus; but Ducange 
proves, that that at Amiens was the 
real true head, and that it was brought 
from Constantinople—a fact the Greeks 
do not-admit. One of the proofs in 
favor of the head at Amichs is, that 
it shows the mark of a wound under 
the eye given by Herodias with a knife. 
The celebrity of this relic was very 
great in the western world; it drew 
multitudes of pilgrims, and the tokens 
of their pious journeys have recently 
received illustration by Mr. Roach 
Smith, from various examples found 
here, as well as in France, Another 
head was preserved at St. Jean d’An- 
gely, in Santonge, brought from Alex- 
andria in the reign of Pepin-le-Bref; 
and Rome had one‘in the church of St. 
Sylvester, which they say was brought 
to them by some Greek monks. Pope 
John XXIII..sold this to the Floren- 
tines for 50,000 ducats, but a revolt of 
the Romans compelled him to break 
the bargain, which was stigmatized at 
the’ Council of Constance as a simo- 
niacal contract. This relic was de- 
stroyed in the taking of Rome by 
Charles V. in 1527. Barronius, how- 
ever, gives to the nuns of St. Clair the 
honour of saving the relic from the 
hands of an impious soldier; a valiant 
but dangerous attempt for ladies under 
such circumstances, 

France was not content with having 
more than one true head already, but 
the pious king, St. Louis, brought one 
to Paris, a present from Baldwin IT, 
Emperor of Constantinople; but this 
does not appear to have been a very 
attractive one. There was another at 
Soissons, also brought from Constanti- 
nople ; so that France was foremost in 
this race of fraud. The Escurial had 
one With similar pretensions to authen- 
ticity, and Moscow claimed ipacthet, 
doubtless as true a8 any. But, not- 


. tale } : j 
withstanding that tweive heads in a 


SOME ACCOUNT OF 


toierapdle periect con tion, can 
counted, there were nu 5 re 
and imy ant fragments of the skull 
in all rts of places, especially at 
Malta, which conta l the | part 
of an r head here were no less 
than seven extra s ol great note in 
different parts Christendom, as we 
as Other important and necessary por- 


the cranium. 


We ire fT 


7 7 : > 

old that some of the ashes 

‘ : 
wel S 1 fror 18] s L DY 
wind i heaven; thes e, |} 

’ . . . 

sessed wonderful powers ul 

“" : 


| ashes of S in 
the ray ist, notwi Ss ling tne dis- 
I 1 in the al bu ven tl was 
not so marvelous as the ns ct nes 


{ the finger of St. John the Baptist, 
v rated in Brittaz y, at a place which 
lerives its name from ¢} fact, and js 
called St. Jean-du-Doict. This smal] 
town is on the border of the ea, and 


was, previous to the revolution, famous 


for its pilgrimages supported 
the offerings of these pious travellers. 
This finger, saved from the , in 


of the burnt body 


o } ormandy fi 
means to possess herself of it, ay 
hy } it to } 

Drought it to her own country In 


1437, a young man of Lower 


— 


med a plan to carry it off: but 


. > an ~ . 
finger did not wait for this act of yio- 
lent ray} ine ; of its own free will it put 


c- 


: alg 
itself in the sleeve of 


passes tor 


the bells ring out joyfully of their 
accord, and the very trees bow 
lelight. He is 


selves in homage and 


seized as a sorcerer, and put in prison, 
but next day he awakes miraculously 
in his native village, near a fountain, 
since called “‘ The Fountain of the Fin- 
He enters the chapel of St. Maria- 


») 
ver 
=) r. 
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arriy uw Southamy n, ti wa 
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bis relic, 1 Nn sti y 
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| Q its J ~ na , 
iu t L1ra } ol 
no longer think it wort of th 
ho 1Or,. 
ihe singuiar history we tr 
cros nas i0und a nis lan 13 Lo1 
. ral . 

Mahon, but that he iS 18 not jess 
1 my . 
marvelous Lhese wel I urse, G 
( I d it the same tim eros 

7 ] } e 
by St. Hele vho, however, dis} 
OI OI \ Sting it into t @a auring 
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5 ntine, , dat us Ol ai ul i 
bi s horse’s | ind 1 
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S assel L that iron Cl hh « LOm- 
ee, : , Sere + ae 
pardy 18 made out of another; but tl 


same thing is said to have been don 


at the mmand of St. Helena for her 
son, so that two crowns were made out 
fthem. Milan cathedral has another 
I which is said to be the one that 
W a | 

tine— 

mace 

a 

five lichts. wl n day and nigh 
Lhe re three nals preserved at 
home; the same number in Paris. 
One of great sanctity is preserved at 


; + 
1 Ohe at 


Nuremberg, two at Naples, an 
each of the following t 


Venice, C 


a ‘ 
Treves, Bruges, Draguignan, etc. 


ywns: Assisi, 
: 


Z Leon: QS 
Ancona, Sienna, logne. 


“pe The 
original humber of been 


multiplied into 


three has 
twenty-seven notorious 


> tancac + 
instances, besides others less known 
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which would swell the list to a much 


larger amount. 

The great number of this relic claim- 
ing authenticity seems to have puzzled 
even those disposed to credence; for 
Godescard tried to explain the fact in 
a way that can scarcely amend the 
matter. He “The true nail, 
which is at Rome, in the church of the 
Holy Cross, has been filed, and has no 
longer a point. These filings have 
been enclosed in other nails, made like 
the true one, and by this means they 
have, in some sort been multiplied. Yet 
another mode of multiplying it has 
That was to touch similar 


Says: 


been found. 
nails with it, which were immediately 
distributed. St. Charles Borromeo, 
a very enlightened prelate, and of the 
most scrupulous exactness in the fact 
of relics, had many nails made like that 
which is kept at Milan, and distributed 
them after they had touched it. He 
gave one of them to Philip IL, as a 
precious relic.” 

This ingenious and ingenuous ex- 
planation tells its own story, and gives 
a tolerable hint of the mode of making 
relics ;* and, if the imitations had as 
much virtue in them as the original, 
which cannot be doubted,” there is no 
reason to complain. 

The monks, say that relics will not 
suffer any false ones among them, and 
relate a wonderful story to confirm it, 
how the bone of a horse was thrust out 
of sacred company. A number of relics 
were laid out on the seatsin St. Mary’s 
Church in the capital of Cologne, coy- 
ered with clean cloths, and as they 
dried a great smell arose from them. 
Goswin, the abbot immediately knew 
that this was the work of the devil, 
and, having clothed himself with his 
Sacerdotal garments, proceeded to exor- 
Cism, and a great horse’s bone jumped 
out of the midst as if projected in a 
Whirlwind, and the stink was succeeded 
by the usual sweet odour of relies, 


Ttite Gnas. <, 
18 far easier to detect and laugh 
at the faults of others ¥ 
our own. 


hay 
, taan to correct 
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REY. ROBERT T. ANDERSON. 


SEARS. 


BY REV. A. D. 

YEV. Robert T. Anderson died at 

his residence in Christian county, 
Kentucky, on the 8th of June, 1854, in 
the sixty-third year of his age. 

He was born in Virginia, April 9th, 
1792 ; he was married in 1815 ; moved 
to Green county, Kentucky, in 1818; 
was baptized by Elder William War- 
der, in 1821, and became a member of 
Mt. Gilead Church, in Adair county, 
in 1828.—Whilst he was a member of 
this Church, and a resident of Adair 
county, he commenced preaching the 
Gospel. 

He removed to Russellville in 1830, 
and of Pleasant 
Grove Church, eight miles south of 
to which neighborhood 
1831. In 1832 he took 
the pastoral care of Hopewell Church, 
and 


became the 


pastor 
Russellville : 


he moved in 


in Robertson county, Tennessee ; 
in 1834 he became the pastor of Keys- 
burg Church. These Churches he 
attended until 1839, when he was called 
to the care of Hopkinsville Church, and 
in 1840 he moved to Christian county, 
and with Hopkinsville, had the care of 
Olivet and West Union Churches. Sub- 
sequently he resigned the care of Hop- 
kinsville, and became the pastor of 
Salem Church. 

He continued to preach to this Church 
for three or four years. During bis 
Christian and 
Caldwell counties, which were through 


ministerial labors in 


a period of several years, he constituted 
and preached to Loeust Grove Church 
He also constituted 
Pleasant Grove Church, in Caldwell 
county, of which he was pastor when 
he died. 
Elder Anderson, in addition to the 
service which he rendered the churches 
of which he was pastor, labored ardu- 


time. 


for some 


ously to extend the cause of Christ 
throuchout a large extent of country 
which was destitute of the stated minis- 
During the 


trations of the Gospel. 
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to and fro, and scattering the seeds ot 
ruth among the r 1d destitute 


eral hand. 
truly a most industrious 
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la} ‘rs, too, were for man‘ rears sig 


bl ssed of God. 


the time 
eached to Pleasant Grove Church, 
fan county, the Church enjoyed 
‘revival influence, and several 
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efi 
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and refreshing seasons were 


.d. during w 


hich upwards of three 


hundred were added to the Church, and 


duri 


great] 


same years his labors were 


¢ blessed in the Hopewell Church, 


in Robertson county, Tenn., 


the 


by 
addition of about two hundred mem- 
bers. 
Elder 


in 


In addition to the foregoin; 


lab red successful Vv 


Anders n ‘ 
laces in the Bethel 
Hopkins- 


sh. of which he was once the 


pastor, realized creat benefits 


many 
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and adjoining Associations. 
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Hi? physical frame was remarkably 
str ng, and th ugh in his sixty-third 
year, he looked as though he might liv 
aeter'y vears, and still be useful in th 


But sometime last 


Church of CC! 
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the 8th of June.—Although 


he died, on 


at times a great sufferer for upwards of | 


three months, the native strength of | 
his intellect remained unimpaired until 
the last. 

In conversation with his family and 
numerous friends, he frequently said 
he should not live long; tbat he was 
convinced that his situation was such 
that he would do no more good—that | 
he was no longer able to do anything | 
for his family, or for the cause of | 
Christ. He said that he felt that his | 
labors with this world were closed, and 
that he was willing and ready to go. 
It.is true, his whole nervous system 
was deranged by his disease, and at 
times he would become somewhat deli- 
rious.—He continued usually cheerful | 
¢hroughout his protracted sufferings. 
Thus peacefully and happy, after a 
laborious life of twenty-four years in | 
the ministry, Elder Anderson passed | 
into the spirit world. He has left a | 
wife, children, grand-children, and 
numerons friends, to mourn his loss, 
nevertheless they are not called to 
sorrow as those. that- have no! hope. | 
To him, no doubt, the Saviour will at | 
the last day apply his own blessed 
words: ‘*Well done, thou good and | 
faithful servant,”—“ enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 


een 


REV. JAMES PULLIAM. “ 


BY J. M. PECK, D.D. 


JF) EV. James Pulliam died at his 
|} country residence in St. Clair 
county, Ill., three miles north-east of 
Belleville, at one o’clock on Saturday, 
August 12th, in the 68th year of his 
age. 

Elder Pulliam was one of those rare 
men whom God has raised up and en- 
dowed with high and noble qualities 
for the work of a pioneer in this great 
Valley. He was born in Henry county, 
Va., on the 19th of May, 1787, and | 
while @ little child was brought by his 
parents to Kentucky, and in 1796 to | 
the Illinois Country. After spending 
one season they migrated across the | 
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| Mississippi, to the province of Upper 


Louisiana, and settled not far from 
Florrissant, and lived for a time amidst 


profligacy and vice, without schools or 


the means of moral and religious in- 
struction. His mother was no common 
person, for she instructed and prayed 


| with her children, and left impressions 


on their minds that were never effaced. 
This good mother died in 1799, and 
his father and children returned to 
Illinois, and settled on Horse Prairie. 
He was a man of considerable energy 
and enterprise for those days, but being 


| a@ man of the world, his children were 
| left without. religious instruction. 


Sut 
early in life most of them professed re- 
ligion, and their descendants are nume- 
rous and highly respected. 

The jeers and scoffings of infidels, of 


| whom there was a club in those days, 


whose ill-fated history we may yet 
write, made an unfavorable impression 
on the mind of James Pulliam, and for 
a time he became sceptical. Humanly 
speaking, his chance to become a 
preacher of the gospel, or even a Chris- 
tian, was hopeless. Occasionally he 
heard the gospel preached by Jilders 
David Badgby, Joseph Chance, or the 
late pious and devoted John Clark, but 
it made no impression on his conscience. 

He married Judith Whiteside, in 


| 1810, who proved just the kind of 


“ help-meet” a poor, hard-laboring 
frontier man needed. Mr. Pulliam 
possessed more than ordinary energy, 
enterprise, andeconomy. He obtained 
possession of a tract of forest land for 
a farm, built a log cabin, and opened 
a “clearing.” His location proved @ 
fortunate one, for in 1814 the seat of 
justice was fixed on the adjoining tract, 
the courts removed from Cahokia, and 
he lived to see a city of several thou- 
sand inhabitants, and his son the 
Mayor. [le sold this farm in 1848 for 
$12,000, and purchased another, where 
he erected buildings, and sojourned till 
his decease. . 

At the period of his marriage he felt 
bitterly the want of education, and 
partly by the help of his wife, who 
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could read, and partly by the instruc- 
tion of the late John Messenger Esq., 
who taught a night school fi oung 
men, Mr. Pulliam learned to read and 
writ nd tained tl elements 

arithmetic. He was DOW in possessio! 
of mea f r indefinite advancement 


His turally s m4 mmon sens 
and u nitting industry did more 
than teacher could ir ving 8y 

tel bits f refi i vigor I 
thought ande mprebension to a mind 
na t high ler, and su . 
t vn usurable im vement. 
Att same time he was under serious 
Cc I ibo his s ] Ltl ma rit 
mode living most likely to render 


him ppy and useful in 


habits and constitutional temper 


timpulsive, but reflective. 


ywers Were quick and 
e, an i his h bits of 


medi- 


and profound thought tended to 


. 


ne p riod of m ntal 


anguis 


: many m nths he labored under 
vivid impressions of the holy character 
of God, the purity of his law, and his 


ling sinfulness, 


Nor did he 


by any sudden revulsion 


of feelings. Gradually and calmly did 
he meditate and reflect on the person 
character, sufferings and work of Christ 
as the Mediator and Saviour, and his 


ability « silt 
IDLLItY a liilngness to save 


infinite nd w 


the guilty but pent nt sinner. Hope 
gradually sprung up in his heart. and 


joy and d. 
He was baptized in March, 1812, by 


) ' 
| e 


ier 


peace follows 


on 
seph Chance, and 


that 
"10d to the day of his death, he made 


f. 
irom 


| 
Pp 
advances in Christian knowledge and 
ho y living. For a long peri dd he was 
under the conviction it was his duty to 
preach Christ to his fellow creatures, 
but he shrunk from the work under 
conviction of his own deficiencies and 
the fear of doing injury by mistake. 
His brethren encouraged him, and fi- 
nally in April, 1822, 
sanction and he commenced preaching. 


the church rave 


Soon after, he and six others were dis- 
missed to form Turkey Hill church, 
and he was ordained pastor in 1824, at 


99 
oo 


SKETCH 


the annual meeting of ‘the Sout 
trict Ass ciation, by i lersvonbn' 
J h and James Lemen 


b7 lil ntin? | ng 
he seripture id sought all the aid 
he could obtain to enable him to un- 
lerstand then And after he } e 


past his 
I l to ve wholesome inst n in 
le . 

ivine thing He also was very in- 
; : _ ] = 
austrious, nad snowe L sound judg- 
: n ti L1cement his f m, 
ind il TrOVIGING ior His ine “asing 
amily a ou { awe ng 


of a village, and presented encouraging 
uspects of becoming a populous town, 
perceived t I ssity of establisl 
ng a Baptist congregation there, amg 
from a portion of Turkey Hill church, 
the present church of Belleville was 
organized in 1831, and he remained 


pas 
tl 
ter, 


to preach with faithfulness in neigh 
boring churches and destitute places, 
as long as he was physically able et 

clear judgment and calm consideration 
f every subject, ma him iable 
counsellor in our ministerial conferen- 


ces and business consultations 


number of years before his 


; 


had been subject to inflammation 01 
the lungs, and wasted away under this 
The last 


the 


species of pulm nary disease. 


meeting he ever attended, was 


ministerial conference at Mascoutah, 


though exceedingly feeble. 
sudden 1 unexpected death of 


wife, on the 20th of July, no doubt 


decaying frame. 


gave a shock to his 


All his plans had been formed under 


the expectation she would survive him, 


made ample provision for 


and be had 
her comfort. 
Elder 


persons 


Pulliam was one of the first 


in Illinois to enter he 


artily 
into the work of Missions and educa- 


; 


» he heard the 
writer preach & sermon on missions— 


tion. In October, 1818 


j ficiaries 


3909 = ——— 
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tae ver pr ion tha su 

i . . : =F 1 

in Illin —it eine at ft innual 
, 


7 . 
had been in his heart sit Z He 
never I “ded any LI Iments, much 


y 
, . . | stl 
love na cheerful river, and Will 


not accept the constrained sacrifi 
All he required to enlist him in any 
good object, were facts He would 


calmly consider the subject, and act as 


his judgment and conscien 2 direct d; 
and then he continued unshaken in his 
convictions. No mistakes in manage- 
ment, defects of agents, or lack of ap- 


werent success, ever changed his 
v ’ 


of action. From the day we have 


xd (October, 1818) he remained a 


consistent, liberal contributor to 
benevolent e und was al 
upporter of all our philanthro- 


pie institutions. 


lt is more than twelve years since he 


formed the project of making provision 


for a perpetual fund. the 


interest of 
thieh ‘ lied 7 
which should be applied in some form 


to the gospel ministry in Southern IIli- 


nois. In 1846, it took the form of a 
beneficiary fund to pay the tuiti 

\F , ‘ rather ‘ rr\x 

of young brethren, approved by the 


1 = ._£ } — 

churcnes for the ministry, to be edu- 
cated at Shurtleff College. Hem posed 
21,000 to be paid after his decease. but 


by a subsequent arrangement of a debt 


J ; ye 4 
due him in State scrip, bearing interest 
from 1841, added to the princi al, the 
fund for three years past has realized 
fifty dollars annually, and been applied 


to the tuition expences of thr e } en 


ries; and by 1856, when the State 


Pays interest on bonds in full. this fund 
in State stoec 


‘urnish an income of 
Pay the tuition I 


k will exceed S2. Of 0. an 1 
$120, and will 
erpetually of six bene- 
at the Collece. It is denomi- 
a tad ern a non 
—- d“ The Pulliam Ben ficiary Fund.” 
A yer é — : 
year or two since, Elder Pulliam 
expended some Seven or eight hundred 
dollars in ts £4ot hundred 
aomars luttin< ————, 
E L ing up a spire and pro- 


: 7 n : her 
iding a | nd in making h 
improv j son th Baptist not or 

ship in B« . 
4 . 
Wy ; | toiully anu 
rn yored ff 
Aid = : ick 
] nel n ry 
nt ) } 1e tne gus A ill | 
at Ls t 8 tor more nan 
a : 

Snentinc 4 7 
twenty-i1V y s, GeVOuusS : 
toa hu red 3 1n ch } nis 
y| without s or pel ; 

‘ : 
yet after he resign pastora rf 
, , 

Of th nu 1 in lie, and i 
while able to preach in the country 
around, he contributed liberally in 
sustaining his suecessors in the pasto- 

: ‘ toms “gay =" 
ral office, in aiding other churches in 
erecting houses of worship, an 1 in sus- 
taining i preachers. 


of establishing Rock Spring Sem /, 
the ins 1 OF ft ind this 
or the a ing States, and tl r0- 
genitor of Shurtleff College, and was 
one < s trus s, Otten did he s to 
his bi the more he gav l the 
more he labored for any philanthropic 
object, the better he loved it, al the 
more willing felt to contribute to the 
expences And what is not « on 
in old, hard-working men, who have 
gained their pr rty by har r 
and careful economy, in propo! as 
his property increased in value, by se 
location near a growing town, and the 
rise of real estate in the vicinity, 2e 


tr + ; rT 
r Cin is ¢ L I : 
} will 
" . ne Wii 
_ ‘ , 7 Z thea aospe. 
boa é preacner iu 5 
= con- 


“ ‘ ; sherally¥ 
steadily advocate and liber 


f “ ministers to a 
tribute to educate young mie “< 

‘ sess. The 
greater decree than they po* 


clear intellect and sound judgm _— 


the importance oi 


the mind for the createst 


At one period he made 


° } > 
” 3} orand-s0DnDS8 to 

provision for each of his gran 
, 1 ,Jucation at Shurtleff 

receive a liberal education at 


College, but the death of a son-in-law, 


events, made it 


‘r unforeseen 


him to relinquish this 


and two 


son 


re families, to 


funeral w attended from his ¢ 
residence, | church, with 
tor, and a concourse of 


, r ; ' 
s article an address by re- 


made 


yr to Psalm 37: 23— IS 

OT ¢ 000g, man are le? | / f L rad 
and del 7h rf wn j 7 
REV. LUKE SHERWIN 


{OMMENCED 


havin 


shing while con- 
nected with 


g united with 


of bi udaies Lsit rie | ] y the failure 
of his health, led to his connection 
with the baptist church in Brattle- 
] I Vt , where I T k up ODIs resi- 
dex in the winter of 1843. This 
church he ever after, looked upon as 


d it was by this 


shurcha, a 


1 4 Baal 
sensed to preach. 


to resume his 
f ) rical de- 
parti Han 1 Instita- 
tion uated In 1Ld46, 


Fnidonteire 


settled in 


two years. He afterwa 
sumed the pastoral charge of the church 
. a 1] , " . " 

in Pe rkinsville, Vt., and firtally he re- 


moved to Warner, N. I... where he had 
lab 


obliged to retire from the excitements 


red but a short time before he was 


liar to te ministerial calling on 
the heart. 
Subst juently he engaged in business 
l juentt) 


account of an affection of 
a counting-room in the city of New 
his 
leath, though for some time previous 
he had 


Hastings, about twenty m 


York. in which he continued until 


resided with his family at 


ile 5S from the 


city. the night on 


The dav ] receding 
which he 
friends at 


die 1. he te] graphed to his 
hat he should 


ce 


leave home the next morning for that 


> + 4 an 
Baittleboro’, 


~ 


place, with the remains of his youn 


child, which had died the night before 
} 


to bury the little one 


ee | } -} . 
beside cherished 


ives there > but ] efore the appoint 


time arrived he himself was num ered 
with the de i 1. As a preacher, ] @ was 


eareful in his preparation, plai 
direct in his applications and fo 
1: 7 1 ‘ 


in his appeals. As a man he possessed 


Dt ab ae aes 
a most amiable disposition, by which 


he gained many friends and avoided 
many enemies. though not direct 


for the last two years yet he has never 
lost ight i tt Neuans Ol uUsBeCIU ~ 

Te ; lie sanahiy 
and by occasionally preachin yY an 
riding in social meetings and Sabbath 
schools he has not failed to do muc 
en0d 

} WY : 
Le lie » Hastings ‘ I , A t 


JOHN M. HUNT 


: 7AS born in Milton, Mass., and 
converted in Worcester on hi 


95th birth-day, which was the Sab} 
ry 
n’s 
us 
1 4} 
juently buried with Ubrist in baptist 
by Elder Wm. Bentley, now of Con- 


necticut, and was the first person ev 
so baptized in the now large city of 
He connected himself with 
Dr. Baldwin’s church in Boston. He 
’ 7 


was ordained in Killingly, Ut., an 


W orcester ! 


subsequently became the | 
following churches, viz., Holland and 
Wales, Mass., Mansfield and Andover, 
Conn., 

labored 
forty veare art f tha 
forty years, part of th 
all the 


scarcely an interruption, with s 


; 


and East \ 


Longmeadow. H 
in the gospel ministry oy: 


time only as 


time, with 


pastor, but 
the Baptist churches in Con 
and Massachusetts. 
During his last sickness, which wa: 
short but severe, “ erace,” was 
only R his strength, His 
funeral was attended by a large con- 
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course of people in the Baptist house of 
worship, where a sermon was preached 
on the occasion by Rev. F. Bestor, 
from Jobn xii. 26, ‘“‘ Where I am, there 
shall also my servant be.” 

He died in East Longmeadow, Sept. 
10, 1854, in“the 67th year of his age. 


— a 


Wistarical Patices. 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


2 las originof the first Baptist church 


in Portland is not, like the origin 


of the denomination to which it be- | 
longs, “hid in the remote depths of | 


antiquity.” Its origin is comparatively 


recent, and does not date back to 


those days of trial, when persecution 
was the lot of those who adhered to 
our principles. Still it has enough of 
interest about it, to render an outline 
of its early history interesting to those 
who love our principles and believe 
them founded upon immutable truths. 

Some time in the year 1796, a num- 
ber of members of the Congregational 
church, then under the pastoral care 
of Dr. Dean, becoming satisfied that 
the order and discipline of the church 
did not come up to the gospel standard, 
withdrew from the services of 
church, and for a short season attended 
upon the more edifying ministry of 
Mr. Clark, who preached at Cape 
Elizabeth.—Here they found a man 
who preached the gospel more in ac- 
cordance with their views of truth. 
But they were soon deprived of his 
labors. He was removed by death, not 
long after they began to_attend upon 
his ministry. 

Being thus thrown upon their own 
resources, they assembled at the house 
of one of their namber, Benjamin Tit- 
comb, in the month of August, 1796, 
Pre number of five or six, and spent 
ae in singing, prayer, and 

ading aloud the sermons of some of 
anes This they continued, 

“ing many hard speeches 
and much ridicule, for several months. 


the | 
| have stated, was at the house of Benja- 
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—They then began to read the Scrip- 
tures, substituting “‘remarks,” from 
some of the most gifted, in place of the 
sermon usually read. Up to this time, 
they had no trial in their minds, in 


| relation to the validity of the ordinances 


administered jn the then common 
method. But deciding, as they did, 


| to know no teachings but the Bible, 


they soon began to suspect—and soon 
after entirely renounced—the ordinary 


| method of administering the initiatory 


ordinances of the church. They had 
heard no preaching from Baptist min- 
isters, and had no intercourse with any 
holding our opinions. Their convic- 
tions were the result, solely of the re- 
flections produced by the careful and 
prayerful reading of the Scriptures. 
The first person who yielded to their 
convictions, so far as to be baptized, 
was Benjamin Titcomb. The ordi- 
nance was administered at North Yar- 
mouth, by Dr. Green, of that town, in 
he summer of 1799. 

The first person baptized in Portland 
was Josiah Converse, who was baptized 
by Dr. Smith, of Haverhill, some time 
in the year 1798 or “9. The second 
was Elizabeth Robinson, who was 
baptized by Elder Case, about the year 
1801, 

The first place of meeting, as we 
min Titcomb, where the church, con- 
sisting of three males and seven females, 
was organized, Jaly 24,1801, Their 
next place of meeting was a wooden 
school house, situated on Union street, 
where they had the occasional ser- 
vices of Elders Case, Titcomb, and 
others. 

They next removed to an upper room, 
in the third story of a building on 
Middle st., now occupied as 4 crockery 
store. 

Early in the year 1803, they pur- 


| chased a lot of land upon Federal st., 


upon which they erected a small house, 
which was dedicated June 20, 1503. 
In this they continued to worship till 
the year 1811, when it was compelled 
to give place to the present spacious 
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house, erected upon the same spot, and | to Scripture, they made a request 
2 7° ‘ , . > 4} . . ~ 
dedicated July 11th of the same year. | baptized. 
’ oe : - Z 
rh mber of baptisms + hav he first baptism t lang | 
ol 7 1 ; - . 1on7 " 
taken pla sin he ch l r- LOU {. I rdinar was adi ster 
gan’ —— ae —*" sh x 
ganized, n i I ni} I n, of Nor th 1 armoutoa } 
ed, and varies but little. h : were at this tim: : 
19. In July, 1 fifty nbers | known, and little resne, 
were dismissed for t f | ministers who visited 
fOrmin ¢ a se nd B ptis hu v i rent t s, had but ] ; 
was accordingly fi ! ly 18, ] ; agement in th vy < ; ' 
Pe hake Ae ere “ , a wa 
i | LW! \ SU AUYr Ut ry > J l elr 
in her attachment to the « F ; desire to d l, that tl , sy 
aa benevolence, ire | it. ) ul on Ur n } ' . 
l ner ] x y ? } y ‘ ; I 
. CLSULS ‘ ) LV S . i l L mop W if 1d cS. 
urch a he minis “Ss sin ner I= l 10u } waiiy } I Y ex i- 
raniz n, ar ] S enc religion, yet nota gene- 
. 
. : y. rai reyivai lOvk psa , Ul 
; 
7 i - was preached | he Rev. 7 al , 
r 7 e . 
= 
p { Lah Cl l l pl a I su Lh" 
j Z we m lng ul i cur Sit) l } 
tue | Lker commen A se, 
’ r 2 and turned upon themseéives. Lneir 
I'he number of spersons who hav ttention was directed to their depraved 
me ers, irom mong th { word 
IUCr S i 118s Chu v l, viz " 
' . , 
= ‘ \ , : . ’ 
n Far Kiri L i ‘ L L ili 
‘ ’ 
. i r t ling a revival commen , th 
f 4 IOLF ly mor ths 
' ’ I 
IN lar irom this wm r al 
Bap I i Wa esvw ‘ 
BA CHURC] NJ . : : 
; as held at a log house. tho \ 
ryXti , -_ t ' " 
Py nol baptist Church i had 1 previously imm , } 
i s town I va P al io tt woe 
- : : / tu LUCTTIVUT t m 1peTs Of i st chur? , OF 
I i Holy irit a m- Yar ith and Brunswick, making 
panying the preaching of the ¢ spel, by | seventeen in all, were o lized into a 
is iPr + ‘ct +. —" ’ . ; " . 7 ; 2 “ 
different baptist ministers, ] r atime chureh Nov 2U, LSU7. CV. De]. 
L tin roh, NOY. 2 J 


after the settlement of the town, the | Titeomb, of Brunswick, preached on 


inha itants enjoys l OD y the prea thing the ceasion. 


satisfied with certain sentiments ad- Bro. Silas Stearns, w! hé been J 
vanced from the pul it, some were strumental in gathering this li OocK, 


desirous f hearing Other prea b ne, ecame their minister. These v I 
Baptist ministers were accordingly in- | days of rejoicing with this peo] 
vited, from time to time, to visit the | They had the joy of seeing forty bap- 
place and prea h, ‘heir labors were | tized, and added to their number in 
overruled of God to the conversion of | the space of four months. In ] ' 
many persons, ‘Those who expr rienced | the B uptist Society erected a convenient 
religion began to examine their Dil les, | house, and dedicated it to the worshi; 
that they might be led in the right | of God. 

way; and being satisfied that the senti- At the close of two years, Bro. 
ments of the Baptists were according Stearns removed to Bath, and 


vac’ 
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shepherd. 


church was left without an under- | 
The church was supplied | 


BAPTI 


with preaching for some months, by 
different ministers, who, though they 


received but little pecuniary compensa- 
tion were cheered with the hope of a 
reward in heaven. 
occasionally labored with the church 
while destitute of a pastor, 
brethren Haines, Owen, Garcelon and 
Titecomb. 

In 1810, Rev. Daniel Mason became 
pastor of the church, and labored with 
them for five years. The society in- 
creased in numbers, and the church 
grew in strength. At the close of Bro. 
labors, the church passed 
through severe trials. They were cast 
down, but not in despair. 


nn , 
Mason’s 


Not far from 1820, Bro, Benj. Tit- | 


comb, Jr., was licensed to preach, and 
his mind being drawn toward ‘this 
church, he visited and preached with 
them ; and though he oceasionally la- 
bored in other churehes, yet he spent 
a large part of his time with them. 
During the time Bro. T. remained with 
them, they dwelt together in harmony, 
and grew in grace. The church had 
not witnessed many additions for some 
time, but their prayers were ascending 
to God, to revive his work. 

In 1828 the church felt a spirit of 
prayer for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. The meetings appeared solemn, 
and the people felt that God was near 
them. At this time, Bro. Enoch Free- 
man commenced his labors with the 
church. 
to be filled with the fulness of the gus- 
pel of Christ. When he commenced 
his labors, the Lord blessed the people. 
A revival commenced, and spread to 
every part of the town. All classes, 
young and old, were hopefully con- 
verted. The work extended to all 
denominations, It was supposed that 
ene hundred persons experienced reli- 
ston at that time. In the midstof the 
revival, Bro, Freeman Was called to 
Lowell, and the ministers in the ad- 
joining towns wore very: tise 
the subsequent progre 


This young brother appeared 


ss of the work. 


The ministers who | 


were | 


ful during | 
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Since that time, the church have had 
changes of ministers. Like other 
churches, they have had trials, but 
amid them all, no schism has taken 
place in the body. 

In 1839, the church enjoyed a glori- 
ous revival, under the labors of Bro. 
John Butler. Wis faithful visits from 
house to house were wonderfully blessed 
of God. In the short space of three 
months, sixty persons were baptized. 

‘ The number baptized since the or- 
ganization of the church is three hun- 
dred. The number of persons who 
have become ministers from among its 
members, are three, viz., E. Pinkham, 
R. Mitchell, and H. Seaver. 

“ 

Pr wury. 
Mook wt is the power, or faculty, 
Ly by which the soul retains the 
ideas and images of the objects, which 
have either been conceived by the mind, 
or impressed upon the senses. 

Of all the faculties of the soul, there 
is none more unaccountable than the 
memory. For can we easily conceive 
how the objects, which present them- 
selves to the eyes, or strike upon the 
ears, should leave behind them such 
foot-steps in the brain, as to imprint 
there an actual image of those objects, 
with the power of recalling them to 
remembrance upon the first direction 
of the mind? What is then this store- 
house, this spacious repository, in 
which so many and so different things 
are laidup? Of what extent must the 
large field of the memory be, to con- 
tain such an infinite number of per- 
ceptions and sensations of every kind, 
as have been so many years in collect- 
ing? How many little lodgments aed 
different cells, for so incredible a —s 
tude of objects, all ranged in their “4 
spective posts, without disturbing, dis- 
placing or disordering each other. 


judge and witness 
| within himself of the good and ill that 
he does, which inspires us with great 
thoughts, and administers to us whole- 
some counsels. 


Every man has a 


THE MIGHTY WEST. 
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First Baptist Church, Iowa City. 


Che Mighty West, 


OR some years past the attention 
of many great and ardent cliris- 


tian minds has been turned towards | 


the West, with much anxiety as to its 
future moral condition. 

The country has been filling up with 
a foreign population, deeply tinctured 
with a false and superstitious religious 
faith, and equally wanting in that 
mental cultivation and intelligence 
which can alone fit them to share in 
the privileges of a free republican gov- 
ernment, 

Any thing therefore, which shows 
the spread of Protestant principles, as 
a counteracting power should find a 
ready welcome to the minds of all sin- 
cere lovers of the Gospel, as it is in 
Christ Jesus. 


While other denominations haye | 


been extending their influence quite as 
rapidly as our own, we deem it only 
necessary at present to advert to the 
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| spread of Baptist evangelical princi@ 


ples in one section, to convince our 
readers that there is being diffused 
among the growing masses at the West 
that saving principle which the great 
Master has denominated the salt of the 
earth. 

We will take for illustration the 
young State of Iowa—here only, ten 
short years ago, the Baptists were a 
feeble and scattered people, yet in three 
years after the formation of the Iowa 
Baptist State Convention, there were 
represented in that body Twenty-two 
Churches, and Twenty-three Ministers. 

Now, only eight years later, there 
are in that little State nearly one hun- 
dred Churches, with a membership of 
probably between three and four thou- 
sand, exerting a family influence over 
a population of at least twenty thou- 
sand souls, 

As we have given already several 
views of our Eastern Churches, we give 
this month a beautiful engraving of 
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one of the first churches built in this 
section of country,—it is the First Bap- 


tist Church of Iowa city, which was | 


builé in 1846; most of the money was 
collected by Rev. D. L. Smith. Weare 


advocates for handsome, yet not expen- | 
and .who are utterly illiterate. 


sive meeting houses, and our view pre- 
sents an instance of the combination of 
the beautiful with the economical, This 
edifice is neat enough for any pious 
heart to worship in; it is 40 by 60 feet, 
and was put up at a cost but little 
above $4000, The front steps lead to a 
portico, supported by Ionic columns, 
from which youenter the Hall, flanked 
on either side by antis, each containing 
a flight of stairs leading to the galleries, 
and lighted by well proportioned win- 
dows. The first story is furnished with 
a handsome marble cornice, upon 
which rests the pilasters, which embel- 
lish the second story. The basement 
contains rooms for Sabbath School 
and other purposes, the whole is sur- 
mounted by a handsome cupola, whose 


little spire is always pointing Heaven- 
ward. 

The building interiorly is finished ina | 
neat and attractive style, and will seat 


about four hundred persons, 
about to build, would do well to imitate 


church in the great West. 


AND THE 


ORD Dalhousie, as Governor of 
Bengal, proposed that aid should 

be granted to the Rev. W. Lewis, of 
the Welsh Cinisticval Mission at Cher- 
rapoonjee, in his efforts to educate the 
Cossyahs. The proposition has been 
sanctioned by the Government of India, 
and the precedent is of singular im- 
portance. The amount is small, but if 
more be required, more will be conceded. 
In the meantime, the question is, how 
far is the principle involyed in the 
Srant, to be carried into practical effect. 


he case Stands simply thus. The 


Government of Indi 


Java or the Philippin 


MISSIONARIES. 


es, considers itself 


Churches | 
| degradation, like the Waralis, described 
the enterprise and economy of this little | 


a, unlike that of | 
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bound not to interfere with the religion 
of the people. They are to be at liberty 
to worship Kali, or to kneel towards 
Mecca, without restraint; but there 


| are tens of thousands of people in the 


empire, who have no religion at all, 
Is it 
not then a duty to employ the only 
available means to elevate their condi- 
tion, albeit, that means be a Christian 
Mission, and Christianity is taught as 
well as A, B, C? The Government 
evidently thinks that it is, and we 
heartily rejoice in the decision. They 
have made a commencement in the 
system which must speedily be fol- 
lowed by grants in aid, and which then 
will.cover India with schools. 

The classes to which the principle 
established in Mr. Lewis’s grant ex- 
tends, are very numerous and very 
various. There are some tribes like 
the Santals in Beerbhoom and Behar, 
and the Kacharis in Assam, who are 
among the most peaceful of the people. 
There are others, like the Garrows, 
who very lately descended into the 
plains, and slew twenty-six men for the 
sole purpose of obtaining their skulls. 
There are some in the lowest depths of 


by Dr. Wilson, who worship the Lord 
of the Tiger, and the Katodis of whom 
he says “‘ They are the most degraded 


| body of natives with whom I am ac- 


quainted.” There are the Khonds with 
their Meriah sacrifices; and the hill 
men of Bhaugulpore who erect hedges 
to hinder the access of demons. The 
Government declines to think itself 
bound to respect as religions the various 
sorceries and follies, which haunt the 
imagination of these poor wanderers. 
They regard the majority of them as 
objects of pity, just as much as the 
people of the Feejee islands, and all of 
them as men who have fair claim to 
the benefit of State instruction. The 


| only difficulty is 4ow to help them. 


The Schoolmasters reared in the Hindu 
College have no taste for unhealthy 
latitudes, or for work which is perilous 
to their personal ease. That efleminacy 
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of mind which their past training in 
Addison has created, little adapts them 
to control and influence people like the 
Nagas. They shrink, as we find by 
the Report on public instruction, even 
from the Schools in the South Western 
agency. If good is to be done, it will 
not be by the silken Bengalis who 
criticise Shelly’s sonnets, and imitate 
every peculiarity of Johnson except his 
force, Plain men who can endure 
hardship, and who have some higher 
motive than Rupees, must be employed; 
and the only class ayailable in India 
are connected with the Missionary 
Societies. The Serampore Missionaries 
have the honour of setting the example 
and leading the way in this kind of 
labor, The late Mr. Robinson was 
thrice sent by them to penetrate into 
Bootan; Chamberlain was at Hurdwar 
preaching among its tens of thousands, 
while the Government thought it unsafe 
to allow him to establish a Mission at 
Seharunpore. Another of them began 
Schools for the Mugs; Mr. Felix Carey 
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was sent down by them to the Burmese; 
and now, it is a Missionary who edu- 
cates the rescued Merias in his Or- 
phanage, a Missionary who is teaching 
the hill men of Rajhmahl, and a Mis- 
sionary who is working among the 
Lepchas beyond Darjeeling. Nearly 
all that we know of the Coles and the 
Gonds, we know from Missionaries; 
and the same may be said of the abo- 
rigines in the Neelgherries. They tell 
us, and tell us truly, that these are all 
unsophisticated people, steeped in utter 
ignorance, Who live in dread of evil 
Spirits, who have no priesthood, and 
scarcely any traditions, and they shew 
us, as in the case of the Karens of 
Burmah, that they are the most hope- 
ful classes among whom the gospel can 
be carried. 

The Openings for extended work 
among them are very numerous. It is 
certain that the tribes around Assam 
are more accessible than heretofore, 
and that some are falling into the 
hands of the Brahmuns merely through 
our neglect. It is equally certain that 


the state of misery and wretchedness 
in which some of the tribes exist ought 
to stimulate compassion. Some of 
those described by Dr. Wilson, like the 
Shundos, whose history has been nar- 
rated by Captain Tickell, and the Gar- 
rows, are in a state of positive barba- 
rism. Thousands die yearly of neglect, 
under the simplest of diseases. Few 
know anything of the comforts of life, 
very few have any kind of hope or 
dread for the future. Some are out- 
casts from mankind. Most of them are 
the victims of wild morbid fancies 
which war against all happiness and 
peace. 

We desire to see the Missions gener- 
ally press upon the Government the 
necessity of carrying its principles ‘to 
their logical result. Wherever a clear 
proof can be afforded of a feasible plan 
for the amelioration of the condition 
of the tribes, the assistance of the 
Government should be requested. It 
is plain that the application will 
not be rejected, simply because the 
applicant is a Missionary. Common 
sense and common benevolence for- 
bid that. If any Members of the 
Council of Education hesitate on that 
ground, let them forthwith show that 
the required work can be done on any 
other system. And if they cannot, let 
them be content to see these poor peo- 
ple civilized by those who will strive to 
evangelize them too. The Missionaries, 
of course, will make no concessions to 
gain assistance. They have won their 
way onward hitherto without compro- 
mise, and they have little need to 
tamper with their duty now. Others 
have come round to them, not they to 
others. The old spirit of vulgar ani- 
mosity is dead with the generation who 
smiled on the old General, when he 
sneered at Dr. Carey in Government 
Ilouse, because he had been a shoe- 
maker, or, as the Doctor himself some- 
what emphatically remarked, “* only a 
cobbler, Sir.”’ The opposition at home 
to the measures of the Indian Govyern- 
ment, is not now an opposition of Scott 
Warings. Mr. Bright and the econo- 
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mists would be foremost in voting for 
the instruction of the people. And 
it is scarcely credible, that even the 
Lewins and Sullivans should’ believe 
that Indian barbarism differs from bar- 
barism every where else, or that the 
Nagas are less worthy of our care than 
Feejees or Patagonians. Yet it is op- 
position at home, and at home only, 
that we have to anticipate, The mild 
Hindoo cares little what becomes of 


barbarians whom it is a profanation 
even to tonch, The fact that they eat | 


rats, is quite sufficient to plave them 


beyond the pale of Hindoo sympathies. | 
If the system of grants in aid is carried | 


to its legitimate consequence, it will be 
possible to elevate these tribes, and it 
may yet be found that they are more 


worthy of that elevation than the effete | 
| Was on a visit, the name of the clergy- 
Friend of India. | 


and effeminate races of the plains. 


Christion Likerality Remade. 
R. THOMSON, a clergyman in 
the west of England, has made 

it his custom for many years to distri- 
bute the overplus of the proceeds of his 
farm among the poor of his parish, 
after having supplied the wants of his 
own household. One year, however, 
he engaged to subscribe thirty pounds 


for the building of a chapel in a distant | 


town. Being unable to raise the 
money by any other means than by 
breaking in upon the little hoard of his 
parishioners, he was under the neces- 
sity of selling so much as would raise 
the thirty pounds for his subscription 
to the chapel. The expedient, though 
painful to him, was unavoidable. 


Having procured the money, he left 
home, to be the bearer of bis benefac- | 


tion. In his journey, he overtook a 
young lady riding on horseback, whom 
he thus accosted: “ Well overtaken, 
young lady ; will you accept of an old 
Sage a8 your companion over the 

own? Lam too old, indeed, to pro- 


mis€ you much protection, but I trust | 


God will Protect us both.” There was 
a certain Something in the manner 


with which Mr. T. said this, that was 
very attractive, so that the young lady 
felt a strong prepossession in his favor 
before he had half finished what he 
said. She expressed herself much 
satisfied with his company, and, by 
inquiring, found they were both going 
to the same town. In the course of 
the conversation he told her his name, 
and the name of his church; what 4 
happy village of poor people his was, 
and how dear they were to him. When 
they arrived at the town, and were 
about to part, Mr. T. informed the lady 
the name of the friend to whose house 
he was going, expressing a wish that 


| she would call upon him before she 


| 


| entertained her. 
| the lady ; “I wish I knew whether it 


left the place. 
The young lady the same evening 
mentioned to her friends, to whom she 


man, and the many precious subjects 
of conversation with which he had 
7 


“Thomson !” cried 


was a Mr. Thomson we have been s0 
many years inquiring after in vain. 1 
have thirty pounds tied up ina bag by 
my late husband, due to a person of 


| that name, who desired to leave it till 


called for. But I suppose he is dead, 
and his executor, whoever he is, knows 


| nothing of it.” Mr. Thomson was sent 


for, when it soon appeared that the 


| Mr. Thomson to whom the money had 


been so long due was his own brother, 
who had been dead for several years, 
and to whose effects he was the execu- 
tor and residuary legatee. On the bag 
being put into his hand by the lady of 
the house, he fell on his knees, and 
with bis eyes lifted up, exclaimed, 
“ Blessed be God! How wonderful to 
provide money for my poor people a 
home! The money will be theirs 
again !” 


et 
—_— 


N article in a recent number of the 

“ Friend of India,” on the cen- 

sus taken-of the North Western Prov- 
inces. subject to British rule, on the 
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31st of Dec., 1852, presents the follow- 
ing statements : 


Only one-sixth of the population is | 


Malhomedan. The Hindoos number 
25,557,605, yet this sixth for six hun- 
dred years maintained its own dynasty, 
its own nobles, its own law, and its 
own prestige as the dominant caste. 
The case is the same in Turkey. It 


was the same in Spain, and we imagine | 


it is only in Arabia and Persia, and 
the countries of Central Asia, that the 


Mahomedans really form the popula- | 


tion of the countries they claim as 


their own. Moreover, if we accepted | 
the former returns, we should believe | 


that the Hindoos increased more rapidly 


than the Mussulmans, but, as we have | 


observed, the census of 1848 cannot be 


taken as a trustworthy authority. Such | 


a fact, could it be proved, would be 
one of the most extraordinary on re- 
cord, for while Hindooism is by its 
nature stationary, Mahomedanism can, 
and in Bengal does, receive annual 


accessions from the ranks of its rival, | 


There is, too, the proportion of the 
sexes, 
perfect natural equality of births, from 
emigration, and from the numbers em- 
ployed in pursuits which women ecan- 
not share, the advantage on the side of 
the female sex, becomes dangerously 
considerable. In the North West pro- 
vinces, the contrary is the case.— 
Among Hindoos and Mahomedans, 


agriculturists and manufacturers, pro- | 


ducers and consumers, it is always the 
same. ‘The males exceed the females 
by more than five per cent., and in 
particular districts, in Delhi, and 


Etawah, in Muttra, and throughout | 


the division of Rohileund, the dispro- 
portion is materially enlarged. We 


fear, the fact indicates a most melan- | 


choly truth, Itis easy to say, that in 
any Indian census the number of wo- 
men will always be underrated. It is 


strange that in districts five hundred | 


miles apart, the “ mistake” should be 


always in the same proportion. It is | 


strange, too, that’in places travellers 


should notice with wonder, that while | 


In England, from the almost | 


the streets are alive with children, there 
are no girls among them, and that 
careful inquiry should indicate that 
there actually are mone born, or at 
least none heard of. The fact, we fear, 
is that female infanticide has not yet 
been suppressed, that a habit of mur- 
der extends over entire zillahs, and has 
found sanction among classes who 
have not even the poor excuse of the 
high-born Rajpoots. The deficiency 
in the proportion of the female sex ig 
exactly 2,089,193, and we should be 
afraid to mention the proportion of that 
number believed to be attributable to 
this vile custom. We speak the opinion 
of experienced officers when we say it 
is one main cause, and we need but to 
remark that if this is true, the slaugh- 
ter during the French Revolution, the 
decrease of human beings in Ireland 
during the famine, or the deaths in 
Sweden from birch brandy, represent 
nothing so fearful as the annual loss of 


life in our own Provinces, from delib- 


erate murder. The evil is ove of those 
with which Governments can searcely 
cope. The mere perusal of facts like 
these ought, however, to inspire. every 
officer in the North West with fresh 
energy in his warfare against so deso- 
lating a superstition. Our remark was 
certainly not unjustified, that “in 
India we have to contend with crimes 
which have become part of the daily 
life of organized communities.” 


Four Death Beds. 

ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was one 

of the most distinguished men 

of the eighteenth century. From a 
small beginning he was raised to a 
high rank and consideration. among 
men; but alas! he was a stranger to 
true religion. During his last illness 
we are told that he read and conversed 
cheerfully with his family and friends; 
that he often transacted business, and 
that he often indulged himself in those 
jeux desprit and entertaining anec- 
dotes which were the delight of all who 
heard him. The onlyallusion toreligion 
of which we have any account-is this: 
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“He acknowledged a grateful sense | 
of the many blessings he had received | 


from the Supreme Being—and made 
no doubt but his present afilictions 
were kindly intended to wean him 
from a world in which he was no longer 
fit to act the part assigned him.” 


Thus died the philosopher, and his | 
death is often spoken of by deists as | 
all that could be desired. But we find | 


no traces of love and hope, of joy and 
heavenly aspiration. 
Grecian philosopher, who had never 
heard the name of Jesus, might have 
been expected to die. 
desirable state of mind in which an 
immortal spirit can leave this world? 
If such a death be worthy of a philoso- 
pher, let not my last end be like his! 
Voltaire was a celebrated infidel, 
who delighted to treat God and his 
Word with contempt. 


abandoned by God and man.” To Dr. 
Trochin he said, ‘‘ Doctor, I will give 


you half what I am worth, if you will 
give me six months’ life.” The Doctor 
replied: “Sir, you cannot live six 
weeks.”—** Then,” said Voltaire, ‘I 
shall go to hell, and you will go with | 


me!” He'soon after expired. 
affecting ! 
this man! 

A worldling, when on his death bed, 


How 
How horrible the death of 


Gospel—of his own guilt—of the re- 
demption of Christ Jesus, and of the 
regeneration of the Holy Spirit. “ Yes, 
sir,” was the reply, ‘“‘ these things are 
all true—all true; but to me they are 


like something that is too far off, Ican- | 


not grasp them.” And thus he died, 
stupidly and insensibly. 

Augustus Toplady, the author of a 
great many of our beautiful hymns, a 
few days before his death, said to a 
friend: ‘‘ Oh, it is impossible to describe 


noon I haye enjoyed such a season, 
Such sweet communion with God, and 


presence with and love to my soul, that 
it 18 Impossible for words, or any lan- 
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He died as a | 


Is this the most | 


| be like his.”’ 
Voltaire, or of the worldling. 


| destruction. 
will ye die ?” 


peace and joy unutterable.” On ano- 


| ther occasion he said: “ My prayers 


are all converted into praises.” And 


| again he exclaimed: “Oh, how this 


soul of mine longs to be gone! Like 
a bird imprisoned in a cage, it longs to 
take its fight, Oh, that I had wings 
like a dove, then would I flee away to 
the realms of bliss, and be at rest for- 
ever! Oh, that some guardian angel 
might be commissioned, for I long to 
be absent from this body, and to he 
with the Lord forever!” Waking from 
slumber only.a little before his death, 
he exclaimed: “Oh, what delights! 


| who can fathom the joys of the third 


heavens?” His last words were, ‘* The 
sky is clear, there is no cloud. Come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly!” Thus 


| died the Christian, trusting and rejoic- 
In his last ill- | 
ness he frequently exclaimed, ‘lam | 


ing, praising and triumphing. 
Here are four death-beds; no one 


| will feel ready to say, ‘“‘ Let me die the 


death of Franklin, and let my last end 
Nor will this be said of 
Many 
are ready to wish they may die the 
death of the righteous—that death may 
come to them without its sting, that 
they may triumph overit. But such 
wishes are sinful and foolish, if the 
sinner is all the while rejecting Christ, 


| and running greedily to do iniquity. 
was reminded of the great truths of the | 


Reader, if you are out of Christ, you 
are on the broad road that leadeth to 
“ Turn ye, turn ye; why 

Solemn scenes are be- 
fore us ; death and judgment are at the 
door. If they find you Christless, un- 
pardoned, and unsanctified, yours will 


| be an undone eternity. Except ye re- 
| pent, and be converted, ye shall all 


likewise perish. But for the believer 
to die is truly blessed. A happy thing 
it is to leave sin and sorrow, and to be 


| gathered into Jesus’ bosom. Happier 
how good God isto me! This after- | 


still to awake at the resurrection, in 
the likeness of our glorified Redeemer. 


> | Then shall be brought to pass the say- 
Such delightful manifestations of His | 


ing that is written, “ Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory.” 
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PARSIMONY AND BENEVOLENCE, BOTH 
UNEXPECTED —The life of one who solicits, 
for benevolent purposes, money from Chris- 
tians, is marked by great vicissitudes. 
Sometimes his heart burns and glows with 
delight as he meets with warm-hearted, 
open-handed and open-pursed brethren, 
who respond to the calls of duty as a desir- 
able luxury and real pleasure. Then again 
his soul freezes within him while some 
churlish miser scowls upon his petition and 
as buttoning up his coat he turns upon his 
heel and with a frown bids him good morn- 
ing. Something of this latter feeling was 
exhibited on a large scale lately, in one of 
the large wealthy churches of the United 
States, during a visit from Br. Oncken. 
With apparent cordiality the church agreed 
to give an opportunity to present the claims 
of Germany in the pulpit. After a fervent 
and interesting address, in which an account 
was presented of the great work among the 
German population, and the wide door of 
usefulness just opened for the spread of the 
Gospel among the people of the Germanic 
States, an opportunity was given to the 
people to contribute as the Lord had pros- 
pered them, and the ardor of their love 
prompted them to respond to his call. Br. 
Oncken waited for some time to receive 
their gifts, but alas, waited in vain, not a 
dollar was given, not a shilling was offered, 
and with sad disappointment that good 
Brother descended the pulpit and started 
for the door. As he went down the aisle, 
a plain looking man, apparently a shoe- 
maker by trade, stepped up and said, “ My 
dear Brother, are they not going to give 
you any thing for your chapels?” I don’t 
know,” was the reply, “ but it seems not!” 
«Tt is too bad,” said the shoemaker, “ they 
ought to do something !” “TJ have done my 
duty, and they must do theirs; I must leave 
them in the Lord’s hands,” said Brother 
Oncken ! “ Well, feel ashamed of the affair, 
for the church and for the town,” responded 
the shoemaker, “I am really ashamed,” 

They parted, and no more was thought of 
the matter till the next day, as the preacher 
was about stepping into the cars, he heard 
heavy foot-falls behind him, and turning 
round beheld the poor shoemaker of last 
night running toward him, with the large 
drops of perspiration standing on his brow. 
“Good morning,” said he, half out of breath, 


“IT was afraid I would be too late, I wanted 
to do something for you, and have been 
running round among my poor neighbors 
to see what I could collect; I could not do 
much, but here is what I have raised,” 
handing over at the same time, some four- 
teen dollars. Brother Oncken took the gift, 
and heartily thanked him, asking if he 
was a member of the church where he 
preached last night, or to which of the 
Baptist Churches of the place he belonged 
to? “I don’t belong to any,” was his an- 
swer! “Where then, do you belong?” “Oh, 
I ain’t a Baptist at all, I am a Methodist!” 


Lire’s CHANGES.—A SHORT AND TRUE 
story.—One day last week, early in the 
morning, 


takes the poorand friendless dead of St. Louis 


that miserable conveyance which 


| to the City Cemetery, at the city’s expense, 
halted in front of a house in a street of the 
southern partofthecity. Thedriver alighted 
from the wagon, entered the house, but ap- 
peared again soon after, carryingin company 
with another alike disinterested looking man, 
a coffin made of rough boards. The coffin 
was placed on the wagon and it made speed 
over the deserted streets towards the ceme- 
tery. 

Not one followed the wagon with a sorry 
look—not one stood at her grave with a 
feeling heart, when the earth fell upon her 
coffin; and yet, this coffin contained the 
corpse of a lady who once was sincerely 
adored by hundreds—-who once was humored, 
extolled, envied in society—who could com- 
mand riches, and who, but a few years ago, 
before she trod the shores of this continent, 
could expect a happy and contented old 
| age. 

This lady was Rosa Neschemi, the 
daughter of an immensely wealthy Polish 
nobleman. In early youth she was takeu 
to the Imperial Court of Austria, where, in 
her eighteenth year, she was married to a 
French nobleman, who also was very rich. 
Rosa Neschemi lived many long and happy 
years, partly upon the possessions of her 
husband, partly travelling through Ger. 
many, Spain, Italy and England, and gaye 
birth to three sons, who received the bost 


of education, and upon whom the eyes of 


the parents rested with great pride. 
But then the July revolution at Paris 
| came, Rosa’s husband took a considerable 
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and active part in it, and on the 28th he 
fell from the effect of three shots which he | 
received. His name is still honored with a 
place on the column in the Place de la | 
Bastille. 

Of the sons, the oldest one, an exceedingly | 
gifted young man, was surpassingly suc- 
cessful in Spain, and was, at that time, 
private secretary to King Ferdinand. After 
the King’s death he removed to a villa in 
the neighborhood of Valencia, where, as is 
believed, he fell a prey to the dagger of an 
assassin. 

The second son, who had joined himself 
to the ministers of the church, was an es- 
pecial favorite of Pope Gregory. He died 
also soon after that event. 

The third son, yet very young, remained 
with his mother, who found an asylum in 
Switzerland, whither she carried the rem- | 
nants of her ruined fortune, In his six- 
teenth year, he left his mother and came to 
America. In New Orleans he soon found 
employment and earned much money. Bad 
associations, and his own‘inclination to dis- 
sipation, caused him to deviate from the 
proper path, and some five years ago he 
grasped at the last and most contemptible 
means to save his credit—he persuaded his 
old mother to cross the ocean. She could | 
not refuse the prayer of her only son, and 
arrived. She succeeded in bringing with 
her six thousand dollars, which sum was 
spent by her son in ashorttime. About a 
year ago he ended his eareer in New Or- 
leans—being employed as deputy sheriff, 
he killed a Creole by stabbing him. He 
escaped to California, and his old mother, 
to whom New Orleans naturally became a 
place of extreme hatred, turned her steps 
towards St. Louis. 

One day last week, early in the morning, 
the miserable city hearse, conveyed the 
remains of Rosa Neschemi, to the last un- 
wept for resting place. Such is life! 


Tue Evxeuisn Lancvace.—The following | 
specimens of the Lord’s Prayer, inthe style 
in use at various periods, will exhibit the 
changes which our vernacular has under- 
one, since its formation, six centuries ago. 

A. D. 1258. 

Fader ure in heune, haleweide beoth thi 
‘eon cumen thi kuneriche thi wille beoth 
navn and in erthe. The euerych | 

gif ous thilk dawe. And yorzif 
ure dettes as yj vorzifen ure dettoures. And | 


| 6éven as we forgeve our trespacers. 


| foreuer. 


‘ 
lede ous noughtinto temptatioun bot delyver | 
ous of uvel. Amen, 


BAPTIST MEMORIAL. 


A. D. 1300. 

Fadir our in heyene, Halewyd by thi 
name, come thi kingdam, Thi wille be don 
as in hevene and in erthe, Our uche dayes 


| bred give us to day, And forgive us oure 


dettes as we forgiven our dettoures, And 
lede us not into temptatioun, Bote delyvere 
us of yvel. Amen. 

A. D. 1380. 

Oure fadir that art in heunes halowid be 
thi name, thy kyngdom come to, be thi wille 
don in erthe as in heune, geve tous this day 
oure breed outr other substaunce, forgeue to 
us oure dettes. as we forgeuen to oure det- 
touris, lede us not in to temptacioun ; but 
delyuer us from yuel. Amen. 

A. D. 1534. 

0 oure father which arte in heven halowed 
be thy name. Let thy kyngdom come. Thy 
wyll be fulfilled as well in erth as it ys in 
heven. Geve vs this daye oure dayly 
breede. And forgeve vs oure treaspases, 
And 
leade vs not into temptacioun ; but delyver 
vs fromévell. For thyne is the kyngedome 
and the power, and the glorye for ever. 
Amen. 

A. D. 1682. 

Ovr father which arte in heauen, sancti- 
fied be thy name. Let thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, as in heauen, in earth 
also.—Giue vs to day our supersubstantial 
bread. And forgiue vs our dettes, as we 
also forgiue our detters. And lede vs not 
into temptation. But deliuer vs from evil. 
Amen. 

A. D. 1611. 

Our father which art in heauen, hallowed 
be thy Name. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done in earth, as it is in heauen.— 
Giue vs this day our dayly bread. And 
forgiue vs our debts as we forgiue our 
debters. And leade vs not into temptation, 
but deliver vs from euill. For thine is the 
kingdome, and the power, and the glory 
Amen, 


Texas.— The no-liquor license law has 
been carried in almost every county in the 
State, by overwhelming majorities. Texas 
is doubtless destined to be the first Iaine 
Law State in the South. 

The state of public morals is rapidly im- 
proving. Literature is 70W taking the 


precedence of liquor. Books, instead of 


brandy, are in demand. 

Texas now supports fifty-four newspapers 
and they are increasing the rate of one 
per month. f J . 

The present population of Texas is esti- 


—-_- 
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mated at five hundred thousand, and the 
annual increase at one hundred and fifty 
thousand. 

The Galveston News states that there are 
near six hundred Union Sunday Schools in 
Texas. Most of them will be supplied 
with the publications of the American Sun- 
day School Union. 

The papers of Texas generally are filled 
with accounts of the great efforts being 
made for the mental, moral and spiritual 
improvement of the Star State. 


Oxe Hytx-Boox ror tne Conereaa- 
TION. — The congregations in Chinaare called 
in by singing, Inthe want of hymn-books, 
which would be lost if distributed through 
the pews, I have adopted this plan: 1 have 
had some light wooden frames made, (some- 
thing like window sashes) and white paper 
pasted on each side. On each side, of this 
white paper, a hymn is written, in charac- 
ters large enough to be seen by all the con- 
gregation. When the singing is about to 
commence the frame is placed ape of 
the pulpit. Thus, though the Ch can- 
not join in singing, on account of ignorance 
of our tunes, yet they can follow us as we 
repeat the words, and know what we are 
singing. I would here remark, that in our 
singing, the tones of Chinese words cannot 
be measured. But if the Chinese see the 
characters they will, of course, know by 


these, the sentiments contained in the hymn 
that is sung. 


A Norra Carormva Barptist.—The Mil- 
ton Chronicle gives'an amusing account of 
the various avocations of a prominent Bap- 
tist of that State, the editor of the Specta- 
tor. He is an officiating minister of the 
gospel; a licensed attorney; a newspaper 
editor; agent for nearly all the insurance 
and assurance companies north of the Poto- 
mac; commissioner for thirty States, and 
applicant for the same when Kansas and 
Nebraska shall have come in; bank direc- 
tor; Chairman of the Board of Superin- 
tendents of Common Schools; temperance 
orator; agent and counsel for Wake Forest 
College ; president and secretary of all the 
Boards of the Baptist Church, &c.; and in 
addition he owns more town property, has 
the neatest farm, the best fruits, and the 
finest cattle of any man in the country. 

— 

Stop THE neersinG OF Evit.—A young 
Hollander, as he was once crossing a dyke, 
heard a slight noise. Looking down, he 
perceived a tiny stream oozing through the 


embankment, and running iro the ditch 
beneath. Prompted by a nobleimpulse, he 
threw himself flatupon the top ofthe bank, 
and, reaching down, stopped the crevice 
with his hand. It was nearly tyilight 
when he did this; and, as no one pissed 
that way so late, he remained at his post 
the live-long night, guarding the crevice 
against enlargement with unsleeping watch- 
fulness. Nor did he forsake his task till 
morning dawned, and people came from the 
adjacent village to repair the injured dyke. 
But why did he this? Because he knew 
full well that that fatal crevice, small as it 
was, if left unchecked only for a little while, 
would expand to a huge gap, through which 
the waters of the sea would rush, tear away 
the dyke, and spread sudden ruin all around. 
Henee, by watching and stopping that seeret 
crevice, he saved a whole village from de- 
struction, 

Yare Cortece.—One hundred and fifty- 
seven students haye newly entered the 
different classes, of which one hundred and 
twenty-six are in the Freshman class. 


Don’r Worry.—When Bulstrode White- 
lock was embarked as Cromwell’s envoy to 
Sweden, in 1653, he was much disturbed in 
mind as he rested in Harwich on the pre- 
ceding night, which was very stormy, while 
he reflected on the distracted state of the 
nation. It happened that a confidential 
servant slept in an adjacent bed, who, find- 
ing that his master could not sleep, said— 

“ Pray, sir, will you give me leave te ask 
you 4 question iad 

“ Certainly,” 

“ Pray, sir, don’t you think God governed 
the world very well before you came into 
it” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ And pray, sir, don’t you think that he 
will govern it quite as well when you are 
gone out of it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, sir, pray excuse me, but don’t 
you think you may as well trust him to 
govern it as long as you live?” 

To this question Whitelock had nothing 
to reply; but turning about, soon fell 
asleep, till he was summoned to embark, 


GeruMAn Baprists.— The first church 
among the,German Baptists in this country 
was gathered in Philadelpbia, in 1843, by 
Rev. K. A. Fleischmann, a German-Swiss 
convert, and in ten years from that date 
the little vine had_“sent out her boughs 


a 
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unto the seg and her branches unto the 
river.” A gonference has been organized, 
which reprts the existence of twenty-one 
churches twenty-three preachers, and eight 
hundrel and seventy-four members.—A 
montily paper started a year ago in Phila- 
delphia, and edited by Rev. Mr. Fleiseh- 
manu, already numbers eleven hundred 


subscribers, with the prospect of a rapid and 
steady increas: 


APPOINTMENT oF Musstonanres. — The 
Southern Baptist Convention recently ap- 
pointed Rey. 8. ¥. Trimble,fof Kentucky, 
and Rey. A. D. Phillips, of Mississippi, as 
Missionaries to Yoruba, Africa. The former 


| Foreign Missions $100,430; 


money contributed by the old schoo] church 
for the Board of Publication and kindred 
objects is—for the Board of Publication, 
$23,689; Board of Education $170,079 ; 
Domestic Mis- 
Members 
members 


sions $141,390; Total $435,584. 
added on examination 13,433; 
added on certificate 8,797 ; Adults baptized 
3,597 ; Infants baptized 12,041; Whole num- 
ber of communicants reported 225,404; 
Amount contributed for Congregational and 


| Presbyterial purposes $1,407,931; Amount 


is a graduate of Union University, Tennes- | 


see, and the latter has been connected with 


Mercer University, Georgia. These brethren | 


are expecting to join the brethren now in | 


the field, during the approaching fall or | 


winter. 


THE WAY oF THE TRANSGRESsOR.—AD 
old pioneer, who came to Cincinnati as 
early as 1790, states the following startling 
facts. Of the first one hundred and thirty-six 
distilleries and tavern keepers in the Miami 
country, embracing what is now Hamilton 


contributed for the four Boards $435,584; 
Amount contributed for miscellaneous pur- 
poses $193,209. 


Cuvurce Buiipine rx SAN Francisco.—A 
correspondent of the Journal of Commerce 
writes from the Pacific metropolis. 

We are really a church-going people in 
San Francisco, and we have now several 
fine large brick churches already erected, 


| or in process of building, viz.,—the 1st Con- 


gregational church, cost $60,000; the 
Cath thedral, cost $40,000; the Jew- 
ish § gue, cost $40,000; Calvary Pres- 


byterian church, (Dr. Scott’s,) cost $20,000; 


| two Baptist churches, say $100,000 ; besides 


and Butler counties, one hundred and twenty- | 


two were either ruined themselves, or their | 
families destroyed by intemperance. Only | 


fourteen passed through the fiery ordeal 


unscathed, and a large portion of these were | 
only connected with the business ‘a short | 


period. Our venerable author has written 
down all their names, and knows whereof 
he affirms. We call upon every dealer in 
intoxicating drinks to reflect upon the facts 


stated, and deliberately determine whether | 


he is prepared to measure arms with the 
Almighty. God has said, “Woe unto him 
that giveth his neighbor drink, that putteth 


the bottle to him and maketh him drunken.” | 


PRESBYTERIANS IN THE UNrTED STATES.— 
The Old School Presbyterian Church in this 
country, it appears from the annual report 


just issued, numbers 146 Presbyteries, | 


2,202 Ministers, 2,976 Churches, and’ 225,404 
Communicants.—The New School, 108 Pres- 
byteries, 1,572 Ministers, 1,461 Churches, 
and 141,477 Communicants. The increase 
during the past year, of the Old School or- 
anization is—of Presbyterians 3, Ministers 


64, Churches 97, and Communicgmts 6,141. 


The New School 
teries butia decrease of eight ministers. It 
has, however, 


and 1,025 Communicants, 


has no increase of Presby- | 


®n increase of 35 Churches. | 
The amount of | 


some sixor eight wooden buildings, fine and 
commodious, and every way comfortable 
and convenient for large congregations. 


Inaagration.—One of the New York 
journals furnishes the following table, 
showing the number of Irish and German 
emigrants who have arrived in the port of 
New York during eight months of this year. 
Irish. Germans. Total. 

5,616 8,195 15,514 
6,333 ' 2,703 4,446 
1,055 1,441 3,758 
12,451 13,371 31,148 
12,800 $2,016 54,078 
5,679 14,301 25,807 
7,417 20,731 35,247 
8,898 23,672 39,416 


209,414 


January, 
February, 


March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 


116,400 


Although New York is the great port of 
e added to the 


who have 
eriod at our other 
One fact is here noticeable, 


54,548 


entry, some thousands must b 
number of these emigrants, 
arrived during the same P 

inci orts. 
orate Trial immigration is diminishing 
and the German, increasing- Ireland has 
surplus population, and Ger- 


di d its 
isgorge ies 


many is following in its W 
—_—_—_ 
Ixrpuvexce or Famity .Wonsnir.—The 


late Dr. Hyde, of Lee, one of the most emi- 


| 
| 
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nent ministers of his day, in a letter to his 
son, thus speaks of family prayer, in pro- 
moting filial subordination. 

“It was my duty to impress on the minds 
of my children a spirit. of subordination, 
and to be known as the head of the family. 
I never kept a rod in my house, yet I would 
have my children obey me. I presume you 
have no recollection of my ever correcting 
you; but you were taught to mind me early, 
before you had numbered two years. In 
guiding my children, I was greatly assisted 
by the return of the morning and evening 
Sacrifice, which you never knew me to omit. 
In this service you ought to engage, if you 
mean to have a well-regulated household.” 


Tue Briere ror Jaran.—Itis a remarka- 
ble providential co-ineidence, says the Brit- 
ish Banner, that at the moment when the 
vast empire of Japan is about to be opened 
to Christian missionaries, efforts should also 
be making to furnish its teeming millions 
with the Holy Scripturesin their own lan- 
guage. Dr. Bettleheim, a pious physician, 
who has for eight years resided in the island 
of Louchoo, is (a London paper states) 
about to visit Hong Kong’'in one of the ves- 
sels of the U. 8. squadron, for the purpose 
of taking measures with the Bishop of Vic- 
toria, for printing his Japanese and Loo- 
chooan versions of the Holy Scriptures.— 
In the pure Japanese the four Gospels and 
the Acts; and in the Loochooan, (a variety 
of the Japanese,) St. Luke, St. John, the 
Acts, and the Epistle to the 


tomans, are 
ready for publication. 


Law, MEDICINE Axp Dryryity: — Dr, 
Reese, editor of the New York Medical Ga- 
zette, in the September number of that pub- 
lication, furnishes the following abstracts 
of the medical statistics of the last census 
of the United States : 

By Table L, of the occupations of the 
male inhabitants, we learn that there are in 
the States and territories, 40,564 Physicians; 
191 Surgeons; 6,139 Apothecaries and 
Druggists; 465 Chemists ; 2,923 Dentists ; 
10 Oculists; 59 Patent Medicine makers. 
900 Professors. The“whole number of 
Clergymen reported is 26,842; the whole 
number of lawyers, 23,939. Ninety-four 
thousand five hundred and fifteen persons 
are reported as employed in law, medicine 
and divinity, which probably includes the 
students in these professions. 


SiInguLAR CorcipeENce.—The Rey. Dr, 


Bedell relates that while Bishop Chase, of | 
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Ohio, was at the house of Mr. Beck, in 
Philadelphia, he received a package from 
Dr. Ward, Bishop of Sodor and Man, mak- 
ing inquiries relating to certain property in 
America, of which some old person of his 
diocese was the heir. The letter had gone 
to Ohio, followed him to Washinet : 
to Philadelphia, and found bien — 
Beck’s. When he read it to Mr. B., the 
latter was in amazement, and said: “ Bishop 
Chase, I am the only man in the world who 
can give youinformation. I have the deeds 
in my possession, and have had them forty- 
three years, not knowing what to do with 
them, or where any heirs were to be found,” 
How wonderful that the application should 
be made to Bishop Chase, and he not in 
Ohio, buta guest in the house of the*only 
man who possessed any information on the 
subject ! 


_——_ 


InterEsTING Retic.—The church and the 
doors of the church upon which Luther 
hung up his ninety-five propositions against 
the church of Rome, are still in existence. 
The altar has been removed, and the pulpit 
from which Luther often preached is erected 
in its place. The bodies of Luther and 
Melancthon are buried within the church. 


—E—, 


Rev. J. L. Water, L.1L, D. —The sad 
intelligence has just reached us of the death 
of this dear Brother at his residence in 
Louisville, Ky., on the 8th of October. He 
was a great man, a most industrious stu- 
dent, and in the departments to which he 
specially turned his attention a profound 
scholar. He was the most intimate personal 
friend of our early Ministry in Kentucky, 
and we feel overwhelmed with grief as 
though an own beloved brother had been 
laid in the grave. 

A fuller sketch of his life and labors will 
appear in a future number of the “ Memo- 
rial.” 


Price or Books AMONG THE ANCIENTS.— 
What an immense reduction has been made 
in the price of books by the invention of 
the art of printing! It is recorded of Plato, 
that though his paternal inheritance was 
small, he bought three books of Philolans 
the Pythagorean, for ten thousand denarii, 
nearly $1500. We are also informed that 
Aristotle bought a few books belonging to 
Speucippus, the philosopher, for three Attic 
talents, a sum equivalent to about $2800. 
St. Jerome alsoruined himself by purchasing 
the works of Origen. 
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TorkisH TICK, or Catholic Priests not 
the only cheats alive-—Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
im his interesting work, « Picturesque 
Sketches in Greece and Turkey,” relates a 
good ayecdote of Sultan Abdul Medjid, 
which’ occurred soon after his accession, 
and shows that, in some respects at least, 
he is not disposed to follow up the strong 
traditions of his race. At the beginning of 
his reign the ulema was resolved, if possible, 
to prevent the new sultan from carrying on 
those reforms which had ever been so dis- 
tasteful to the Turks, grating at once against 
their religious associations and their pride 
of race, and which recent events had cer- 
tainly proved not to be productive of the 
good results anticipated by Sultan Mah- 
moud. To attain this object, the muftis 


adopted the expedient of working on the | 


religious fears of the youthful prince. One 
day as he waspraying, according to custom, 
at his father’s tomb, he heard a voice from 
beneath reiterating in a stifled tone the 
words, “I burn!” The next time that he 
prayed there the same words assailed his 
ears. “TI burn!” was repeated again and 
again, and no word besides. He applied to 


the chief of the imans to know what this | 


prodigy might mean, and was informed in 
reply that his father, though a great man, 
had also been, unfortunately, a great re- 
former, and that as such it was but too 
much to be feared that he had a terrible 
penance to undergo in the other world. The 
sultan sent his brother-in-law to pray at 
the same place, and afterward several others 
of his household; and on each occasion the 
Same portentous words were heard. 
day he announced his intention of going in 
state to his father’s tomb, and was attended 
thither by a splendid retinue, including the 
chief doctors of the Mohamedan law. 
Again during his devotions were heard the 
words, “T burn,” and all except the sultan 
trembled, Rising from his prayer-carpet, 
he called in his guards, and commanded 
them to dig up the pavement and remove 
the tomb. It was in vain that the muftis 
interposed, reprobating so great a profana- 
tion, and uttering dreadful warnings as to its 
Consequences. The sultan persisted; the 
tnd bare, and ina cavity skilfully 
bet eaherunn found—not a burning sultan, 
bidigieae, The young monarch regarded 
and eh iss fixedly and with great silence, 
pre Mae any further remark, 
‘ expression of anger, “You 
burn! We Must cool you in the Bosph - 

In a few minutes mo 1a aaa fat 
re the dervish was in a 


One 


| bag, and the bag was immediately after in 


the Bosphorus; while the sultan rode back 
tohis palace, accompanied by his household 
and ministers. 

THe Wortn’s Morrariry.— The Mer- 
chant’s Ledger has made a calculation of 
the number of persons who have died since 
the Christian era. It sums up the deaths 
at three billions one hundred and forty 
millions. 


Literary LAasor.—The American author, 


| Alcott, has written one hundred volumes, 


Wesley wrote thirty octavo volumes, Baxter 
wrote several hundred volumes, and Lopez 
de Vega, the Spanish poet, published twenty- 
one million three hundred thousand lines, 
which are equal to more than two thousand 
six hundred and sixty volumes as large as 
Milton’s Paradise Lost! Lopez de Vega 
was the most voluminous of writers. But it 
is not the quantity so much as the quality 
of literary matter that insures immortality ; 
for long after the millions of Lopez de 
Vega’s lines are buried in oblivion, the few 
simple verses of Gray’s Elegy will live to 
delight mankind. 


There are in the United States about 
sixty thousand common schools, which are 
supported at an annual expense of nearly 
six million dollars; more than half of which 
is expended by the states of New York and 
Massachusetts, 


“JT aw a Baptist 1x Sentivent.”—This 
is an expression we are often compelled to 
hear from parties, who, not being able to 
argue against believers’ baptism any longer, 
expect us to be satisfied with this vain 
compliment. But to what does such an 
avowal amount when unaccompanied by 
corresponding action? Let us see! What 
would you think of a tradesman who told 
you, with bland politeness, over his aammtan, 
that he was “honest in sentiment,” whilst 
you had too much evidence that he had 
been trying to cheat you? 

— 

AvLaBAmMA.—The legislature of this state 
has recently passed an act <4 to establish 
and maintaina system of free public schools,” 
and has appropriated two hundred and forty 
thousand dollars annually for thut purpose, 


a 


Texas has recently established a perma- 


nent school fund of two millions of dollars, 


$$ or 
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ARREARAGES.—A considerable number of 
our subscribers are in arrears for the vol- 
ume about closing. We have given them 
during the year past, regularly the monthly 
numbers of a work, which, it is not assum- 
ing to say is worth more than its subscrip- 
tion price. 

As there is only one more number want- 
ing to complete the present Volume, we 
would urge upon all our Subscribers who 
are in to forward the amount of 
their subscription, since at the close of the 
year the Publisher wishes to be able to pay 
up all claims against the work. 

We respectfully submit that eommon jus- 
tice and honor, not to speak of christian 
principle, demands that each subscriber 
should pay promptly his indebtedness to 
the “ Memorial.” Atthe same time the sub- 
scription for the coming year may be en- 
closed. Letters may be directed “ American 
Baptist Memorial,” Philadelphia, Pa. 


arrears 


New Svusscrisers will now have an op- 
portunity of commencing with a new Vol- 
ume, and will therefore, please send their 
money and subscription as early as conve 
nient. 


EXCHANGES.—We renew our request that 
our exchange papers, as well as all other 
documents, books, etc., designed for notice in 
the columns of the “ Memorial,” be directed 
to Richmond, Va. instead of Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


Premiums.—We would invite special at- 
tention to the proposal of our liberal Pub- 
lisher, on the second page of the cover. 
Pastors, Superintendents and Teachers of 
Sunday Schools, may rest assured that well 
selected volumes will be forwarded to all 
who transmit to us a list of subscribers for 
the “ Memorial.” Thus, in addition to re- 
ceiving the regular visits of a periodical, 
which compresses the statistics and intelli- 
gence of all our denominational papers 
Within the briefest space, and in a form 
best adapted for preservation and reference 
—the nucleus of a valuable Sunday School 
library may be secured, or an addition of 
useful books be made to any library already 
established, Will not this induce *our 
friends to take a little pains, to exert some 
influence for the circulation of the Memo- 
rial? 

Any person who prefers it, can have their 
own copy of the Memorial gratis, by send- 
ing the money for three new subscribers. 


Ministers’ LrsrArres.—Many of our 


Ministers with small salaries find it very 
difficult to secure such additions to their 
libraries, as are necessary to their efficiency 
and usefulness. We furnish to all such an 
opportunity materially to increase their li- 
braries, with such volumes as they may 
most need. By soliciting alist of subscribers 
for the Memorial in their several] churches, 
we will furnish them with any books they 
may order, in the ratio of a most liberal per 
centage on the subscriptions obtained, 

No such offer we believe has been made by 
the conductors of any periodical. See no. 
tice on second page of the cover. 

Vou. XIV. ror 1855.—The first number 
of the new Volume, will be issued promptly 
onthe first of January. We trust that it 
has been so conducted during the past year 
as to redeem its injured reputation, we pur. 
pose still to improve it, and make it worthy 
of the patronage of the whole denomination. 
Without entering into any local or sectional 
controversies, we desire to make it a work 
that shall be equally welcome and useful in 
all parts of the country. We beg leave to 
suggest that the present is an excellent time 
to secure subscriptions for the new volume, 


Back Numpers.—We can still furnish 
sets of the “ Memorial,” from March, 1854, 
and toa few Ministering brethren, Nos. for 
January and February. For six postage 
stamps we will send them on to a few. 


ComMUNICATIONS.—We solicit from our 
brethren in all parts of the land, information 
in regard to revivals, ordinations, ete., ete., 
and historical and 
Not essays or ser- 
that shall be “Memo- 
rials” of the condition and progress of the 
denomination, We may often be compelled 
to abbreviate and compress, but will perférm 
this labor cheerfully so far as our brethren 
will give us facts and figures. 


communications of a 
biographical character. 


mons, but articles 


Sratistios.—We are projecting tables of 
statistics of various kinds. In order to 
complete them, we need Minutes, Reports, 
Catalogues, Manuals, Historical Discourses, 
ete. ete., for which we shall be obliged to 
any brethren who will forward them. 

Direct every thing to be printed, “ Ameri- 
ican Baptist Memorial,” Richmond, Va, 
Money or financial letters to Philada, Pa, 


jr All letters and remittances, should 
still be directed as heretofore, simply, Ameri- 
ean Baptist Memorial, Philadelphia, 


pea Only Eprrortay matter intended for 
publication shouldbe directed Richmond, Va 
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ILLINOIS. 


Baptisms Reported. 


Churches. , 


Nooriday, 
Kingston, 
Mt. Rubo, 
Ebenezer, 
Antioch, 7 


County Line, s 


Rome, 

Uchee Grove, 
New Hope, 
Harmony, 
Nanafalia, 
Fredonia, 
Montgomery, 
Dudleyville, 
Sandy Creek, 
Plantersville, 
Ebenezer, 
Friendship, 
Tuskeegee, 


Pilgrim’s Rest, 
Richland, 


Salisbury, 
Gundalow Pt., 


Mt. Olive, 
Bairdstown, 
Union, 


Pegfield, 
Pleas’nt Grove, 
Concord, 
Bethany, 
Shiloh, 

Mt. Zion, 
Double Brinch, 
Salem, 

Rome, 
Antioch, 
Bethsaida, 
New Hope, 
Sylvania, 
Sandy Creek, 
Henderson, 
Haynesville, 
Fort Valley, 
Marshallville, 
Harmony, 
New Hope, 
Beulah, 

Pea Vine, 


Counties. 


ALABAMA. 


Jackson, 
Macon,- 


Talapoosa, 


Russell, 


Marengo, 


Montgomery, 
Talapoosa, 


Perry, 


“ 


Russell, 


ARKANSAS. 


St. Francis, 


Administrators. No. 


33 

18 

R. i. Taliaferro, 13 
8 

H. Carmichael, 45 


J.J. Salmon, 


» 


W. Wilkes, 
A. M, Spalding, 2 
— Henderson, 


G. W. Kennard, 


BRITISH PROVINCES, 


(24 Ch.) N. B. 


N. B. 


GEORGIA, 
Harris, 
Oglethorpe, 
Merriwether, 
Cherokee, 
Greene, 
Chatooga, 
Talbot, 

Harris, 
Irwin, 
Lincoln, 
“ 
Fayette, 
“ 
a“ 


“ 
Scriven, 
Morgan, 


Tlouston, 
te 


“ 


“ 
Dooly, 
ie 


“ 


Walder, 


Jas Hewett, 
D, Crandall, 


T. H. Murphy, 


Wm. Newton, 
8. W. Bartley, 


“ 


“ 


T. Aldridge, 
P. F. Burgess, 


“ 


J.8. Dodd, 


SeeoS8ca és 


N. H. McCall, 


J. H. Clark, 


8 a — 
fos] anrmowm ae 


te co 


ws 


Churches. 


Counties. 


Fountain Cr’k, Monroe, 
Salem, “ 


INDIANA. 
Pigeon, 
Morgantown, 
Crooked Creek, 
New Albany, 


Spencer, 
Morgan, 


Floyd, 


Administrators. No. 


46 
43 


M. Leman, 
D. M. Howell, 


. 
D. H. Murray, 
Mr. Roberts, 
Mr. Dunham, 
Wm. Price, 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Creek Nation, 


Tookabatcha, (2d Church,) 


| Choctaw Nation, 


KENTUCKY, 


Mt. Pleasant, 
Whitesville, 
Mt. Salem, 
Friendship, 


Anderson, 


Lincoln, 


Dry Run, 


| Blue Ball, 


New Hope, 

Mt. Zion, 

Fisherville, Jefferson, 
Great Crossing, Scott, 
Hardin, 


| §$. Roll’g Fork, Casey, 


Long Ridge, 


| Uniontown, 


Garrard, 
Owen, 
soyle, 
Union, 
Bethel, Muhlenberg, 
Danville, Boyle, 
“ (Col’d Ch.) 


Liberty, 


Doctor’s Fork, 


| Stamping Grd, Scott, 


| Ohio, 


| Buxton, 


Anderson, 
Ballard, 


Pigeon Fork, 


MAINE. 


Penobscot, 
York, 


Old Town, 


Hf. F. Buckner, 


“ 


A. Moffat, 


J.T. Iedges, 


J. Leake, 


D. R, Campbell, 
G. H. Hicks, 

D. C. Ball, 

B. Kemper, 

B. 0. Branham, 
J. G. Pond, 

J. W. Collins, 
W. R. Welch, 
V. E. Kinsley, 
H. Green, 

J. D. Black, 
J.T. Hedger, 

J. K. Swayne, 


Jas. Belcher, *24 
Mr, Thompson, » 2 


MARYLAND. 


Elkridge Landing, 


R, Graves, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Marshfield, Plymouth, 
Lowell, (3a Chureh,) 
Westboro, Worcester, 
West Boylston, = 

East Haverill, Essex, 
Woburn, Middlesex; 
Worcester, (2a Church,) 
Framingham, Middlesex, 
Brighton, $ 


A. BE. Battelle, 
p. C, Eddy, 
J. G. Carlton, 
Z. P. Wilds, 
H. Brown, 
Mr. Ricker, 
— Faunce, 
W. C. Child, 
J. M. Graves, 


* Including former reports. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Counties. 


Churches. 


Oktibbeha, 
Hinds, 


Madison, 
Hinds, 

Holmes, 
Hickory Grove, Madison, 


Hebron, 
tethesda, } 
Friendship, } 
Madisonville, 
Galilee, 
Sharon, 


MISSOURI. 


Wolf Island, Cape Girardeau, 
Charleston, 

Franklin, 
Mt. Horeb, 
Liberty, 


joone, 


Dunklin, 
Enon, 
Adair, 
Warren, 
Hickory, 
Cole, 


Bear Creek, 


Hermitage, 


Osage, 


THE 


J. Lansing, 
Mr. Woodall, 


B. F. Thomas, 
A, McKenzie, 


A.W.Champbless, 3 


J. M. Knight, 


Mr. Harrington, 
Mr. Clasphill, 


W.R.Wigginton, 3 


8. Walker, 


G. W. Foster, 
J. E. Welch, 
P. 
M. D. Noland, 


trown, 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Mt. Pleasant, Rutherford, 
Concord, ad 

Double Springs, Cleveland, 
Sandy Run, 
Emmans, Chatham, 
Johnson, 
Salem, 
Buffalo Cre 
Mill Creek. 


Reedy Creek, 


Liberty, 
Nashville, 
Cleaveland, 


sie 
K, 


Ebenezer, Camden, 
Black Swamps, 
Bethlehem, 


Cleveland, 
Shelby, ‘ 


‘ 


OHIO, 


Portsmouth, 
Beaver Creek, 


Scioto, 


G. W, Rollins, 


Mr. Brown, 


— Dickson, 


A. J. Cansler, 


— Roberts, 
C. Platts, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Philadelphia, 
Enon, 


(Spruce St ) 
Green, 
Alleghany, 


Alleghany, 


J. W. Smith, 


T. Taylor, 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Nantic, 


Warren, Bristol, 


M. M. Dean, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


State Line, Spartanburg, 
New Prospect, ‘“ 
Gapway, 


tehoboth, 


J, G. Landrun, 


Williamsburg, J. L. Rollings, 


Brushy Fork, Union, 
Up. Fair Forest, “ 
Anderson, Anderson, 


J. 8. Erzell, 


MONTHLY 


Adm inistrators. No. 


15 


to 


21 


7 
Churchea. 


Marion, 

McLemoresy’le, 
New Hope, 
Double Spr 
Mt, Tirzah, 
Holly Springs, 


Ellen, 


BS) 


Shiloh, 
Pleasant Hill, 
Bonhom, 
Marshall, 
Philadelphia, 
sothel, 
Kentuckytown, 


Palestine, 


Peterville, 
Meadville, 
Carmel, 
Richmond, 
Manchester, 
Tygart Creek, 
Antioch, 

Mt. Horeb, 
Bethlehem, 
Shiloh, 
Jerusalem, 
Liberty, 
West’n Branch, 
Jeaver Dam, 
Adiel, 

Hebron, 

Mt. Ed., 
Pioneer, 
Collosse, 

Mt. Hope, 
Salem, 
Danville, 
Grove, 
Waterford, 
Mercy Seat, 
Millfield, 
Cross Roads, 
Laurel Grove, 
Black Walnut, 
Enon, 


Swaygyeen, 
Mau) main, 
Bassein, 
Prome, 
Wanubee Ass., 
Donahew, 
Stolzenberg, 
Varel, 

Thren, 
Memel, 


RECORD. 


TEN NESSEE 


Counties. 


’ 
Cannon, 
Carroll, 

Smith, 
Jackson, 
Dyer, 

TEXAS. 
Rusk, 


Fannin, 
Harrison, 
Upshur, 


Panola, 


Cherokee, 


VIRGINIA. 
Powhattan, 
Jialiax, 
Caroline, 

(2d Col’d Ch ) 
(Col’d Ch.) 
Wood, 
Charlotte, 
Caroline, 
Essex, 


Chesterfield, 
Caroline, 


Nansemond, 


Isle of Wight, 
Nelson, ) 


“ 


Albemarle, ) 


Henrico, 


King William, 


Loudon, 
Chesterfield, 
Pittsylvania, 
Fa yuir, 
Loudon, 
Nottaway, 


Southampton, @. W. Griffen, 


Halifax, 


Chesterfield, 


FOREIGN BAP 
Burmah, 

‘ 

“ 


(In one year,) 


Germany, 


351 


Administrators. No 


40 
i2 
42 
42 
15 
J. H. Thurmond, 8 


W. H. Maddox, 
J. M, D, Cates, 
8. P. Clarke, 
N, Hays, 


J. Lansing, 


J. H. Borum, 13 


Ww. Gwin, 29 

79 
J. Brisco, 42 
G. Tucker, Sl 
J.M. Griffin, 26 


J. M. Perry, 
L. O. Walker, 
Mr. Wallace, 


C. Tyree, 36 
J.B. Te § 


J.D.Coleman, 26 


mbes, 


J. Porter, 57 
L. D. Horner, Sl 
E. Rector, 5 
R. Burton, 12 
hk. W. Cole, 13 

ad 19 
J. F. Pugh, 2 
$8. A. Creath, 18 


G. W. Trice, 45 
P. Owens, 


21 


J. E. Massey, 


J. W. Fussell, 


TISMS, 


Vv 

W. B. Todd, 28 
E. 8. Taylor, 12 
8. Taylor, 23 
J. H. Lacy, 26 
R. R. Owens, 21 
D. W. Greer, 5 
T. W. Sydnor, 6 
19 

D. W. Scott, 8 
= 25 

« 22 
J,L. Trueman, 23 
O04 

— Harris, 62 
5 


H L.Van Meter, 37 
T. Simmons, 


D. L. Brayton, 5 


Mr. Weist, 30 
Mr. Haes " 5 
Mr, Hinrichs, v 
Mr. Nis metz, 2 
-_—— 

435 


352 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MEMORIAL. 


Churches Constituted. 
Where. 


Chickasaw, Miss. 


Names, 

Prairie Creek, July 22, 
Lawrence Co.,Mo. Aug, 
Ii, 
Mo., 


Delaware co., N.Y., 


New Salem, 
Salt Creek, 
Hancock, 


Aug. 
Aug. 3 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 


Henry co., Mo., 
Mo., 
Mich., 
Me., 
Va., 
Ky., 


Union, 
Ceresco, 
Buckfield, 
Tygart Creek, 


Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 3 
Oct. 


Calhoun, 
Oxford, 
Wood, 
Daviess, 
Orange, N.C., 
Erie, Ohio, 
Cleveland, N. C., 


Chapel Hill, 
Sandusky, 
New Prospect, 


Hew Church Gdifices. 
Where. When. 
Volcano, Amador, Texas, Aug. 6, 
West Acton, Middlesex, Mass., Aug. 
New Hampton, Rockingham, N.H. Aug. ‘ 
Friendship, Russell, Ala. 
Mt. Hope, Va., 
Waterford, Loudonn, Va., 
Hall's Corners, Binbrook, C. W., 


Names. Cost. 


Aug, 27 
Sep. 
Sep. 2 


Oct. 8. 


> 


Names. From what Body. Where. Time. 
Mr. Chrisler, Meth’t. New Albany,Ia. Sep. 
Kasper Kocher, Jewish Rabbi, “ 
Dr. Willbite, Meth’t. 
Mr. Brown, “ 


“ce io 


Collin co., Texas, “ 


“ ity “ 


Jos. Kenan, Rom.Cath. Bloomington, Il, “ 


Oxdinations, 
Where, 


Milwaukie, Wis, 
New Market, Ala. 
Chesterfield, Mass, 


San Jose, Texas, 
“ 


Names. 

J. Bruce, 

T. G. Sellers, 
W. 8. Phillips, 
H. Hamilton, 
EB, H.Pilana, 
G..W.Varnum, Ellery, N. Y. 

8. M. Pyles, Chatooga co., Ga. 
D. 8. Cundall, Danielsonville, Ct. 
A.D. Phillips, Itawamba co., Miss. 
J, McIntyre, Richville, N. Y. 
Geo. P, Watrous, Chester, Ct. 

Chas, Sage, 
Jas Farley, 


When. 

Aug. 8 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 20 


“ “ 


2 b> 
= 


West Union, Ia. 
Brown Township, Pa. 
8. P. Thatcher, West Amesbury, Mass. 
L. D. Palmer, Ceresco, Mich. 

Mr. Fashing, New York, N.Y. 

Jno. Bryant, Perry co., Ia. 

lL. W. Stephens, Elbert co > Ga. 

V. Knight, Springfield, Ia. 


When. Memb. | 


] 


| J. M. Hunt, 
| Wm. Hatchett, Caroline co., Va. 


$500 | 


Aug. 23 


oatanan & 


| L. Hutchins, 
| H. Richards, 


| D. Thomas, 


| Andrews, D., 


| Biddle, Wm. 


Crawford,J.M. Clinton, La., 
| Ourrin, Jos., 

| Davidson, A. F. 
ee , : | Dexter, H. V., Calais, 
Ministers Rec'd from other Denomin’s. | 


Deaths of Baptist Ministers. 

Time. Age. 
ai 
67 
66 


Names. Residences. 
J.8. Dennard, Abbeokuta, Africa, July 
East Longmeadow, Aug. 
Aug. 
Rutherford co., Tenn. Aug. 
Dartford, Wis. Aug. 
Dorchester, Mass. Sep. 
T. D. Herindon, Cotland, Va. * Sep. 
Sep. 
Oct. 


Jesse Hume, 


Warsaw, Ia. 


J.L. Waller. Louisville, Ky. 


‘Clerical Remobals and Settlements. 
Whence. Where. 
Otsego, Zanesville, 0. 
Newark, 0. 
Barnhurst, W. Chesn’t Hill, Pa. Burlington, N. J. 
Barrell, N., Cleveland, 0. 
Chesterfield, Ct. 
Branch, N., E. Killingsly, Ct. 
Cailhopper, F. T., Allowaystown, N. J. 
Cleghorn, A., Paris, C. W., Adams, N. Y. 
Cochran, J., Minneapolis, Min. 
Cole, T. J., Brownsville, Pa. Maine, N, Y. 
Georgetown, Ky. 


Names. 
Allen, B., 


Seville, 
Brookfield, 


Phcenixville, Pa. 

Yatesville, Va. 
Augusta, Me. 
Skeneatles, N.Y. Mindotte, Ill. 
Lewisb’g Union, Danville, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Arcadia, N. Y. 
Brewster, Mass. 


Denison, N., 
Foster, Ira, 
Gower, H. B., 
Grenell, L. 0., California, 
Hatch, ©. G., 
Hay, A. J., 
Jencks, E. N., 
Johnston, 
Kalloch, J. 8., Rockland, Me. 
Leighton, 8. &., 
M‘Farland, D., Belleville, 
Miles, J.G., Jersey Shore, 
Morrill, J. C., Somerset, Mass. Agt.A.&F.Bible So. 
Palmer, E. J., Troy, Upper Alton, Il. 
Rees. J.H., Urbana. Tl, Belle Point, Io. 
Remington, S., Louisville, Ky. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Reynolds, J E., Amboy. N. J., Sedgwick, Me. 
Richards,J.M., Germantown, Pa. 
Russell, J.W., Milford, N. Uxbridge, Mass. 
Sabin, R., Milo, N.Y. 
| Skinner, C. A,, Knowlesville,N.Y. 
Small, D., 
Still, A. B., 
Swope, Wm., 
Thomas, A., 
| Torbet, A. M., 
Vose, H.T., . Pine Grove, 
| Wayland,H.L., Rochester, N.Y. 
Williams, J., Rockport, 
Young, R. F, Salem, N.J» 


Altona, Pa. 

Brinfield, Tl. 
Elizabeth City, Raleigh, N. C. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
W.Townsend,Mass 
Oswego, N.Y. 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Thomaston, Me. 


Logan’s Valley, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Pt. Pleasant, Pa. 
Rose Mills.Va. 
St. Paul’s, Minn. 
Jackson, 0. 
Worcester, Mass. 
East Macheas, Me. 
Chesnut Hill, Pa. 


Temperance; 
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